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fF ORGET not yet the tried intent Forget not yet when first began 

Of such a truth as I have meant, The weary life ye know since when 
My great travail so gladly spent— The sutt, the service, none tell can— 
Forget not yet. 


forget not yet. 


bsidestapala ee 


| j i \]} 

a a ; 
Forget not yet the great assays, Forget not! O forget not this: 
The cruel wrong, the scornful Ways How long ago hath been and ts 
The painful patience in delavs— The mind that never aneant amtss-- - 


Forget not yet. forget not yet. 


Forget not then thine own approved, 

The which so long hath thee so loved, 

lVhose Steadfast faith yet never moved— 
Forget not yet, 
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THE BATTLES OF FREDERICKSBURG AND CHANCELLORSVILLE., 


. 3: By COLONEL JOHN J. GARNETT, 
Of the Confederate States Artillery, and Acting Chief of Artillery on the Staff of General Joseph E. Johnston, 
at the Surrender at Greensboro, North Carolina, 1865. 


AFTER the battle of Antietam (Sharpsburg), 
General Lee’s army remained, until late in Oc- 
tober, along the already established defensive 
lines between Winchester and the Potomac River. 

While resting in these positions, General Lee 
reorganized his army into corps commanded by 
Generals Longstreet and Stonewall Jackson, who, 
by a recent act of the Confed- 
erate Congress, had been pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant 
general. ; 

In the latter part of October, 
General McClellan commenced 
his march southward from the 
vicinity of Harper’s Ferry and 
the Antietam, where his army 
had been resting and reorgan- 
izing, and crossed the Potomac 
at a point east of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Jackson’s 
corps was assigned to the duty 
of guarding” the mountain 
passes, W hile Longstreet 
marched his southward and on 
lines nearly parallel to those of the Federals, 
McClellan’s army reached Warrenton, Va, 
on November 5th, and about the same time the 
divisions of Longstreet reached Culpeper Court 
house. It was at this time that the authorities 
at Washington relieved General McClellan of the 
command of the Army of the Potomae and 
placed Burnside, at its head. 
As long as McClellan was in command of the 
Army of the Potomac, General Lee expected that 
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the most scientific methods of warfare would be 
observed. Such was not the case, however, with 
Burnside, who after making radical changes 10 
the organization of his army, determined upon a 
plan of operations not contemplated in the poss!- 
bilities of the military situation. This plan was 
to make a diversion ‘in the direction of Gordons- 
ville with a considerable force, 
“ while his army should move 
_ southward along the Rappa- 
hannock and cross at Fred- 
ericksburg, and,, by @ quick 
march, occupy positions nearer 
to the Confederate Capital than 
those held by General Lee. 
Upon the prompt execution of 
this plan depended jts success. 
We shall see how General Burn- 
side found himself checkmated 
in every move he made, by his 
able opponent, who seems to 
have held him in as little 
respect in the game of war 
as he had Pope. 
About the 15th of November, General Lee dis- 
covered that a movement was being made south- 
ward from Warrenton by the Federal army, 
and later, on the 17th, that a grand division had 
marched in the direction of Fredericksburg. A 
portion of Longstreet’s corps was now put in 
motion toward Fredericksburg, and General Lee 
having discovered, through a forced reconnois- 
sance by his cavalry, that the whole of Burn- 
side’s army was on the move in the same direc- 
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tion, the next day ordered all of his divisions to 
the same locality. 

The advance columns of the Union army were 
greatly surprised to find that their movement 
upon Fredericksburg had been anticipated, and 
that their wily antagonist had thwarted their 
purpose. Burnside had calculated to reach the 
Rappahannock at this point and cross it before 
Lee could prevent him, and that the latter would 
be forced to assume his defensive position at 
some point nearer to Richmond—the North Anna 
River, perhaps. But, while the North Anna of- 
fered strong advantages for defense, General Lee 
recognized also that the enemy would be enabled 
to secure there more eligible positions for his at- 
tack. The grand division of General Sumner 
reached the vicinity of Falmouth on the north 
side of the Rappahannock, opposite Fredericks- 
burg, on the 17th of November, and essayed to 
cross, but was met and forced back by a small 
force of Confederates. On the 21st, General Sum- 
ner demanded of the civil authorities of Freder- 
icksburg the surrender of the town in the follow- 
ing letter : 

“ HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE Potomac, 
November 21st, 1862. 
“Mayor and Common Council of Fredericksburg : 


“ GENTLEMEN—Under cover of the houses of your city 
shots have been fired upon the troops of my command, 


GENERAL 


A. S. JOHNSTON, 


Your mills and manufactories are furnishing provisions 
and material for clothing for armed bodies in rebellion 
against the Government of the United States. Your 
railroads and other means of transportation are remov- 
ing supplies to the depots of such troops. This condi- 
tion of things must terminate, and, by direction of 
General Burnside, I accordingly demand the surrender 
of the city into my hands, as the representative of the 
Government of the United States, at or before five 
o’clock this afternoon. 

“Failing an affirmative reply to this demand by the 
hour indicated, sixteen hours will be permitted to 
elapse for the removal from the city of women and 
children, the sick and wounded and aged, ete., which 
period having expired, I shall proceed to shell the 
town. Upon obtaining possession of the city every 
necessary means will be taken to preserve order and 
secure the protective operation of the laws and policy 
of the United States Government. 

“T am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“Ee. V. SUMNER, 
“‘Brevet Major General U. S. A., commanding Right 
Grand Division.’’ 


This paper was referred to General Longstreet, 
who had now arrived upon the scene with a 
part of his corps, and he advised the civil au- 
thorities to reply that their city would not be 
used for the purposes mentioned, but that the 
Federal army would not be allowed to occupy 
the town nor the south side of the river, except 
by force of arms. General Sumner placed some 
batteries in threatening position, but did not 

open fire upon the town. Some further corre- 
spondence took place between the mayor and 
General Sumner which averted the shelling, but 
the people were advised by General Longstreet 
to move to some place of safety. Many 
packed their valuables and went beyond the 
reach of the bombardment, but others preferred 
to risk its dangers rather than leave their homes. 

It is unnecessary at this point to detail the 
movements of both armies which resulted in the 
battle of Fredericksburg. On the morning of the 
13th of December that great battle began. About 
noon on that day the strongest point of the Con- 
federate line, on Marye’s Heights, was assailed. 
In order to fully comprehend the character of 
the position occupied by the Confederate army, 
let us look for a moment at the topography of 
the country near Fredericksburg. The Rappa- 
hannock River runs through a range of hills 
about two miles above the City of Fredericks- 
burg, and, continuing toward the city, hugs 
closely under the banks on the north side. The 
Federal commander occupied this range, called 
Stafford Heights, and had placed along its en- 
tire length his siege guns as well as his long- 
range light batteries. This range commands 
that on the southwest side of the river, near its 
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upper end, and the flats on the south interven- 

ing between the river and the hills occupied by 

Lee’s army. The Confederate left occupied the 

west end of the range where the river divides it, 

and here the heights, known as Taylor’s Hill, 

are very nearly even with those on the opposite 

bank. Below Taylor’s, and half a mile or more 

from the river overlooking the city, is Marye’s 
Hill, which is not so high as the adjacent hills, 

and makes With their general outline a sort of 
re-entering angle. Upon this point is Joeated 
the old Marye homestead, from which these 
heights take their historic name. At the base. of 
this hill runs a road into the town and on 
both sides of this road are stone fences, To 
carry this point, then, meant success for the 
Federal army, and it was here that attack after 
attack was made, each failing in succession, The 
slaughter was fearful on the Federal side, and many 
a Confederate heart was touched with pity for their 
brave but recklessly commanded opponents, 


Seeing that this position held by Lee was al- 
most impregnable, General Burnside, after many 
gallant efforts, ordered a discontinuance of the 
attack at this point. The right of the Confederate 
line was held by the corps of Stonewall Jackson. 
Tt appears that General Jackson did not like the 
defensive line at Fredericksburg, preferring that 
of the North Anna ; but, great lieutenant that he 
Was, he readily acquiesced in the superior judg- 
ment and decision of the chieftain under whom 
he served, and the behavior of his corps on the 
right of the line in this battle attests the hearti- 
ness with which he seconded the efforts of the 
peerless Lee. The great battle on this part of 
our line commenced earlier than it did on our 
centre, near Marye’s Heights, and was witnessed 
by our troops along the hilltops overlooking the 

city, and our long-range artillery was brought 
into action to enfilade the long lines of the Fed- 
eral army that were pressing old Stonewall, 

General Meade, who afterward commanded the 
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Army of the Potomac, under cover of a terrific 
artillery fight, moved forward supported by Gib- 
bon’s division on his right and Doubleday’s on 
his left, and encountered a portion of Jackson’s 
line, which was forced 

back. The Confeder- 

ate supporting troops 

were also driven back, 

and, for a time, it a 
looked as if defeat . 
was staring our Stone- 
wall in the face. 
Meade’s impetuous 
attack was gallantly 
and bravely made, 
but the brigades of 
Early’s division, with 
the fire of the broken 
brigades of A. P. 
Hill’s division, finally 
drove it back, with the 
supports which had 
come to it from the 
Third Corps, as well 
as the division of 
General Gibbon. The 
Confederates followed 
up their success, but, 
coming within range 
of the enemy’s bat- 
teries in position on the north side of the river, 
about 2 p. M., the battle at this point quieted to 
a desultory firing of the pickets, with an occa- 
sional discharge of a piece of artillery. 

On the following day the Confederates, knowing 
the undaunted spirit of the enemy, confidently 
expected a renewal of the attack on their works, 
and along their entire front, and were therefore 
greatly surprised when they found that the en- 
emy had drawn back to the river, and, under 
cover of the night, retreated across the Rappa- 
hannock, and left them secure ‘‘in their glory.’”’ 

The Army of the Potomac, on December 10th, 
had an ‘‘aggregate present for duty ’’ of 132,017, 
officers and men (cavalry not included), Gen- 
eral Lee, on the same date, reported his aggre- 
gate (not including cavalry) to be 69,391. The 
losses sustained by General Burnside amounted 
to about 12,653 (to say nothing of the chagrin of 
defeat his army felt, which was effective and 
severe), while those sustained by General Lee 
amounted to 5,322. After the battle the Confed- 
erates went into winter quarters in the neighbor- 
hood of Fredericksburg. 

Here is an appropriate place to pay tribute 
to a quality in Robert E. Lee’s nature that 
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his biographers, for some reason, have passed 
over lightly. Like all other generals who have 
attained to enduring fame in the military annals 
of their country, he possessed in an eminent. 

degree a nature that 

could sympathize 

with his soldiers in all 
4 the hardships that fell 
to their lot, and this 
quality was universal 
in its application, em- 
bracing the private 
soldier as well as the 
officer of high rank. 

General Lee, though 
a strict disciplinarian, 
rigorously exacting 
every duty required 
of a soldier, was yet at 
all times solicitous for 
and deeply interested 
in the physical com- 
fort of those under 
his command. While 
the army was in camp 
at Fredericksburg he 
used every means in 
his power to induce 
the authorities at 
Richmond to keep 
his men amply supplied with everything neces- 
sary for their comfort. The Confederates were 
woefully deficient in clothing, shoes, blankets, 
tents, provisions—everything, in fact, but arms 
and ammunition. This state of affairs was a 
source of sorrow to General Lee, who loved his 
troops as dearly as they loved him, and he exert- 
ed himsclf with great energy and persistency to 
bringing about a change for the better in the con- 
dition of his soldiers. The eloquent Senator 
Daniel, of Virginia, in reviewing his character, 
says : 

“So it was, that while the passions of men 
were loosened, and the fierce work of war spread 
havoe and desolation far and wide, he who di- 
rected its tremendous force with stern and nerv- 
ous hand moved also amongst its scenes of woe— 
a gracious and healing spirit. So it was to him 
a stricken foe was a foe no longer—that his or- 
ders to the surgeons of his army were to ‘ treat 
the whole field alike’; and when, at Chancellors- 
ville, he in person Jed the tempestuous assault 
that won the victory, and stood amongst the 
wounded of the blue and gray heaped around 
him in indiscriminate carnage, his first thought 
and care were for them, alike in their common 
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suffering. So it was that, whether in Pennsy]l- 
vania, Maryland or Virginia, he restrained every 
excess of conduct, and held the reckless and the 
ruthless within those bounds which duty sets to 
action. So it was that to one homeless during 
the days of strife he wrote : ‘Occupy yourself in 
helping those more helpless than yourself.’ So 
it was that, when the gallant General Phil Kear- 
ney fell at Ox Hill, he sent his sword and horse 
through the lines to his mourning widow ; and 
that when Lincoln was struck down by an assas- 
sin’s hand, he denounced the deed as ‘a crime 
previously unknown to the country, and one 
that must be deprecated by 
every American.’ And so, 
too, when one day here a 
man humbly clad sought 
alms at his door, Lee 
pointed to his retiring form 
and said: ‘That is one of 
our old soldiers who is in 
necessitous circumstances. 
He fought on the other 
side, but we must not re- 
member that against him 
now.’ And this poor sol- 
dier said of him afterward : 
‘ He is the noblest man that 
ever lived. He not only 
had a kind word for me, 
but he gave me some money 
to help me on my way.’ 
Better is that praise than 
any garland of the poet or 
the rhetorician.” 
Finding that his supply 
of provisions was too scant 
to satisfy his army’s im- 
mediate needs, Lee sent 
Longstreet with two of his 
divisions to the district 
south of Petersburg, hoping 
by so doing to relieve the 
drain upon the scanty com- 
missariat. This reduction of 
the force at Fredericksburg 
left the Confederate army 
at that point numbering 
forty thousand men, while : 
the ‘Federals in their front : 
were a round one hundred 
thousand. After Longstreet 
had been sent away, General Lee, with the eom- 
fort of his army in view, decided to moye his 
position to some point more remote from the 
Federal Hines. After consultation with his officers 
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this move was considered inadvisable, and he 
remained at Fredericksburg, quietly making pre- 
parations for the coming campaign. In the 
meantime, General Joe Hooker had been ap- 
pointed to the command of the Army of the 
Potomac, a change which had been made im- 
perative by the ridiculous effort of Burnside to 
move his army with its immense artillery and 
wagon trains in the midst of winter. This move 
of Burnside’s is known in history as ‘‘The Mud 
March,’’ and resulted in his army being com- 
pelled, by the condition of the roads, to return 
to its camp opposite Fredericksburg. There were 
but two ways left open for 
the relief of the Army of 
the Potomac from the em- 
barrassing position into 
which it had been placed by 
its commander. One was 
at the opening of the spring 
campaign to cross the Rap- 
pahannock by one of the 
upper fords, and, by a rapid 
march, manceuvre Lee from 
his entrenched position at 
Fredericksburg; the other 
was to transfer the army 
by water to the south side 
of the James and attack 
Richmond from that direc- 
tion. This latter possibility 
had something to do with 
the sending of Longstreet 
with the divisions of Hood 
and Pickett to the south 
side of the James. After 
a long period of inactivity 
Hooker, having effected 
many needed reforms in his 
army, determined to take 
the initiative against Lee. 
He ha@ concluded that the 
Confederate left, at the 
upper fords, was the most 
vulnerable point of attack, 
and, after a series of ma- 
neuvres, all designed to 
mask his real intention, 
Hooker Jocated four corps 
of the Federal army at 
Chancellorsville, a place ten 
miles south-west of Fred- 
ericksburg. It is not, as would appear from 
its name, a town or village, but simply a farm- 
house, with the usual surroundings. The in- 
tersection of several yoads at this point gave 
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it a military value for strategic operations, which 
Hooker was not slow to appreciate. Having 
gotten himself fairly into position, Hooker was 
much elated over his prospects of victory. In 
one of his orders to his troops, he announced 
that ‘‘the enemy must either ingloriously fly, 
or come out from behind his defenses and give 
us battle on our own ground, where certain de- 
struction awaits him.’’ Again he said: ‘‘ The 
Confederate army is now the legitimate property 
of the Army of the Potomac. They may as well 
pack up their haversacks and make for Rich- 
mond, and I shall be after them.” 

While Hooker was boasting, Lee was quietly 
planning and preparing to give him battle. As 
a preliminary to his 
intended movement 
toward Chancellors- 
ville, Hooker threw a 
pontoon bridge across 
the Rappahannock, a 
short distance below 
the mouth of Deep 
Run, and, later in the 
same day, another 
about a mile below the 
first. A large force 
passed over these 
bridges during the day 
of their construction 
and was held under 
the river banks, being 
fully protected from 
our artillery by the 
high banks and the 
narrow stream, and 
their batteries on the 
north bank covered 
the intervening plain 
between our troops and the river. General Lee 
made his dispositions with a view of preventing 
the advance of the enemy after crossing rather 
than incur the loss that would attend an effort 
to prevent him from doing so. There was no 
sign of an attack at any other portion of our 
lines near Fredericksburg, and this demonstra- 
tion was so feeble that General Lee at once be- 
came satisfied that the enemy intended to make 
his main attack at some other point. Informa- 
tion received from General Stuart that a large 
body of infantry and artillery was passing up 
the river on this day (April 28th), confirmed 
General Lee in this belief. 

Early in the forenoon of April 29th, General 
Stuart reported that the enemy had crossed in 
large force at Kelly’s For] on the previous even- 
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ing, and that a heavy column was moving to- 
ward Germanna Ford and another toward Ely’s 
Ford. The routes these columns were pursuing 
converge near Chancellorsville, and many roads 
lead from this point to the rear of General Lee's 
position at Fredericksburg. It is in this posi- 
tion at Chancellorsville that we left Hooker with 
four corps of his army. 

The continued inactivity of the enemy at Fred- 
ericksburg made it now certain that the main at- 
tack would be made upon General Lee’s flank 
and rear. Accordingly a sufficient force was left 
to hold our lines, and the main body of our army 
was put in motion to give battle to Hooker at 
Chancellorsville. At midnight of the 30th of 
April, McLaws’ divi- 
sion, with the excep- 
tion of Barksdale’s 
brigade, marched 
toward Chancellors- 


ville. General Jack- 
son followed next 


morning with all of 
his corps with the ex- 
ception of Early’s 
division, which had 
been left at Freder- 
icksburg. Our troops 
moved forward to the 
attack about 11 a.M., 
and soon encountered 
the enemy. Heavy 
skirmishing soon fol- 
lowed, but our troops 
pressed steadily on. A 
heavy attack on Gen- 
eral McLaws was 
handsomely repulsed, 
and a brigade of An- 
derson’s division coming in upon the enemy’s 
flank caused his whole line to retreat. Our troops 
pursued vigorously to within about a mile of 
Chancellorsville. 

This position was one of great natural strength, 
and had been made stronger by breastworks con- 
structed of logs ; and an impenetrable abatis had 
been made by felling trees in front, while the 
whole was surrounded by a dense forest. The 
approaches to this position were swept by artil- 
lery. The left of Hooker’s line extended from 
Chancellorsville to the Rappahannock, covering 
his pontoon bridge by which he communicated 
with the north side, while his right swept along 
the Germanna Ford road to the west for a dis- 
tance of more than two miles. A direct attack, 
it was evident, would be attended with great dif- 
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ficulty and loss. Leaving a force in front, Gen- 
eral Lee determined to make the effort to turn 
the enemy’s right flank and to gain his rear. 
General Jackson with his three divisions was se- 
lected for this perilous undertaking. Early on 
the 2d of May, General Jackson marched by the 
flanking roads, his movements being covered by 
the cavalry under General Stuart. General Jack- 
son’s leading division, under General Rodes, 
reached the old turnpike in rear of Chancel- 
lorsville late in the afternoon. It was immedi- 
ately formed in line of battle at right angles to 
the road, and the other divisions, as they arrived 
after this long march, were placed: Trimble’s di- 
vision, commanded by Brigadier General R. FE. 
Colston, in the second; and A. P. Hill’s in the 
third. When all was ready, at about 6 p.m., the 
whole force advanced, and, taking the enemy by 
surprise, caused them to fly with scarcely a 
brief resistance. Our troops pushed forward 
with great impetuosity, and captured position 
after position, taking all of the enemy’s artillery 
and defeating his every attempt to rally. This 
flight and pursuit was kept up until our troops 
reached the abatis in front of the main line of 
the enemy near Chancellorsville ; and, as it was 
now dark, General Jackson ordered the troops to 
be halted. Hill’s division was ordered to relieve 
Rodes and Colston, whose troops, in the rapidity 
of their advance, had become completely blend- 
ed into one line. 

General Jackson and his staff, while return- 
ing from the front, met the advancing skirmish- 
ers of Hill’s division, and, in the darkness, being 
taken for the enemy, were fired upon. Several 
members of his staff were killed and a number 
wounded ; but the greatest calamity that could 
have befallen the army and the Confederacy was 
the wounding of General Jackson. He was borne 
from the field suffering from a severe injury 
from which he died a few days afterward. The 
command now devolved upon Major General 
A. P. Hill. Soon after his division, commanded 
hy General Heth, had gotten into position, a fu- 
rious artillery fire was opened upon them, and 
the enemy’s infantry advanced to the attack, but 
were handsomely repulsed. Shortly afterward 
General Hill was wounded, and General J. E. B. 
Stuart was sent for to assume the command of 
this corps. On taking command Stuart recon- 
noitered the ground, and, having become ac- 
quainted with the dispositions of the troops, de- 
termined, on account of the darkness of the 
night and the difficulty of passing through the 
woods, to defer further operations until morning. 

When the sound of Jackson's battle reached 
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our troops in front of Chancellorsville, they were 
ordered to press forward on the enemy’s left, so 
as to prevent him from sending reinforcements 
to the point where Stonewall was assailing him. 
This was done in magnificent style, and as they 
moved forward they were ordered to converge to- 
ward the left, s0 as to connect with Jackson’s 
right. 

Early on the 3d of May, Stuart pushed his 
troops forward and attacked the enemy, who had 
greatly strengthened his position by breastworks, 
and he had placed a large number of guns in in- 
trenchments, so as to sweep the woods through 
which our troops were compelled to advance. 
The whole of Stuart’s force soon became merged 
into one line, and was hotly engaged. The 
enemy’s breastworks were carried by assault, 
and he was driven from the barricade in their 
rear. Three times were the next line of works 
carried, and as often retaken. Finally, however, 
the left was reinforced and succeeded in driving 
back the lines of the enemy. Anderson and 
McLaws pressed forward on Chanccllorsville, 
and as the troops advancing upon the enemy’s 
front focussed on his central position, Stuart’s 
right joined the left of Anderson’s division, and 
then the whole army pressed forward like a fear- 
ful cyclone that could not be stayed. The 
enemy fled in disorder from every one of his 
positions, and before noon of this day our forces 
were in undisputed possession of the field. 
The losses of the enemy in killed, wounded and 
prisoners had been very heavy, and he had re- 
treated to a position nearer the Rappahannock, 
which he had previously fortified. This posi- 
tion General Lee was about to attack when in- 
telligence reached him from Fredericksburg that 
affairs in that direction needed his attention. 
By a misapprehension of orders on the part of 
an officer conveying them to General Early, the 
latter moved with his entire command, except 
Hay’s brigade and one regiment of Barks- 
dale’s at Fredericksburg, toward Chancellorsville. 
When this withdrawal of Early was perceived by 
the enemy, he gave evidence of his purpose to 
advance. The mistake having been corrected, 
Early returned to his original position. 

Before daylight of the 3d of May, the enemy 
oceupicd the town of Fredericksburg in force. 
Early in the morning a strong demonstration was 
made against the right, but was easily repulsed. 
Very soon, however, the enemy advanced in 
large force against Marye’s Hill. Barksdale’s 
men and the Washington Artillery gallantly re- 
pulsed two assaults. After the second one, a 
flag of truce was sent from the town asking leave 
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to provide for the wounded. 
Immediately after the return of 
the flag of truce, three heavy 
columns made the attack. They 
were repulsed on the right and 
left, but the small force in the 
sunken road at the base of 
Marye’s Hill was outnumbered, 
overpowered and captured. 
The eight pieces of artillery on 
Marye’s and the adjacent hills 
were captured also. This suc- 
cess of the enemy enabled him 
to come on our rear at Chancel- 
lorsville or to threaten our lines 
of communication. He first at- 
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tempted the latter, but met with a determined 
resistance on the telegraph road from Hay’s 
and Barksdale’s brigades, which had fallen back 
on that road and been reinforced by three regi- 
ments of Gordon’s brigade. He then moved up 
the plank road to threaten the rear of Lee’s army, 
but was held in check by Wilcox’s brigade and 
one of Garnett’s batteries at Salem Church about 
five miles from Fredericksburg. It was this state 
of things that now caused General Lee to turn his 
attention from Hooker in his front to Sedgwick 
in his rear. Fortunately the former was already 
whipped, and only a few preparations were nec- 
essary to accomplish the same end with the lat- 
ter. General McLaws, with his three brigades, 
and one of Anderson’s, was ordered to reinforce 
Wilcox at Salem Church. On his arrival there 
he found Wilcox confronted by the whole of 
Sedgwick’s corps with a part of another. Two 
brigades were placed on Wilcox’s right and two 
on his left. 

Sedgwick’s artillery kept up a vigorous fire 
upon our line for some time, when, finally, his 
infantry in these lines came forward to the attack. 
This was directed mainly against the line of 
General Wilcox, where, with the Huger battery 
of his battalion, the writer was serving near the 
Salem Church. This assault, which occurred 
under the writer’s eye, Was met with the most 
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determined coolness, and after the mightiest 
struggle ever witnessed the first line was beaten 
back with great slaughter. The second line es- 
sayed to take the place of the first but broke 
in disorder, under the steady fire of Wilcox’s 
men, and, finally, the whole line gave way in 
a confused mass which fled to the rear, closely 
pursued by Wilcox and Semmes. These bri- 
gades followed the retreating Federals until they 
came upon their reserves, and, as it was now 
quite dark, General Wilcox thought it prudent 
to return to his position at Salem Church, 
General Early advanced the next morning 
and easily recaptured Marye’s Heights, and 
gained a position in rear of Sedgwick’s left. 
While these events were taking place the enemy 
near Chancellorsville had strengthened his posi- 
tion to such an extent that it was not deemed 
advisable to attack him until Sedgwick had been 
thoroughly disposed of. Accordingly, on the 
following day General Lee directed General 
Anderson, with his remaining brigades, to join 
McLaw’s, leaving Jackson’s corps, under Stuart, 
to hold the positions in Hooker’s front, at 
Chancellorsville. The troops to confront Sedg- 
wick did not get into position for attack until 
6 p. M., when Early and Anderson moved for- 
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ward and drove the enemy toward the Rap- 
pahannock. General McLaws, who was to 
have joined in this attack, was prevented by 
darkness from seeing its successful issue until 
the enemy commenced to recross the river 
on his pontoon bridge, not far below Banks’s 
Ford. General Wilcox, accompanied by one 
of Garnett’s batteries, went very nearly to the 
river in pursuit, and captured a large number 
of prisoners. General Sedgwick effected his 
escape during the night, and as Fredericks- 
burg was evacuated, General Lee’s rear was 
safe. Leaving Early to guard the rear, as 
before, the indomitable Lee now returned, 
with Anderson and McLaws, to renew the 
attack upon Hooker, but that redoubtable 
warrior thought it prudent, under cover of a 
fearful rain storm, to retrace his steps across 
the river, and pay the penalty to his govern- 
ment which his boastful predecessors had 
done. 

With the exception of a small detach- 
ment which was left to guard the battlefield 
and collect the captured property, the Army 
of Northern Virginia returned to its former 
positions near Fredericksburg. In his re- 
port of this battle, General Lee says : ‘‘ The 
movement by which the enemy’s position 
was turned and the fortune of the day de- 
cided, was conducted by the lamented Lieu- 
tenant General Jackson, who, as has already 
been stated, was severely wounded near the 
close of the engagement on Saturday even- 
ing. I dlo not propose here to speak of the 
character of this illustrious man, since re- 
moved from the scene of his eminent useful- 
ness by the hand of an inscrutable, but all- 
wise, Providence. I nevertheless desire to 
pay the tribute of my admiration to the 
matchless energy and skill that marked this 
last act of his life, forming, as it did, a 
worthy conclusion of that long series of 
splendid achievements which won for hin the 
lasting love and gratitude of his country,” 


The enemy’’s losses in this battle were very geyere. 
About 5, 090 prisoners were captured, wit} 13 
pieces of artillery, 19,500 stands of smal] arms, 
17 colors, and a large quantity of ammynition. 
At the time of this battle the Army of the poto- 
numbered, officers and men for duty, 
113,838, with 404 pieces of artillery, Tye re- 
turns of the Army of Northern Virginia hinged 
an aggregate of 59,681, with 160 guns, The 
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17.287; while those jn the Army of Lee num- 
bered 10,281. 

Chancellorsville was, without doubt, the most 
brilliant of all General Lee’s battles, and was a 
victory to the Confederate arms as decisive al- 
most as at Manassas. Hooker had reckoned 
without his host, and a humiliating defeat was 


the result. 
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PATHETIC picture: a Revolutionary hero, self- 
exiled, solitary ; an American Ulysses, wandering 
for years in the West Indies, and returning to 
his native land only to die. This was the fate 
of ‘‘ Light-Horse Harry Lee,’’ Washington’s best- 
beloved, who pronounced that most terse and 
glowing panegyric: ‘First in War, First in 
Peace, First in the Hearts of his Fellow-Country- 
men.”’ 

From Santo Domingo to the Bahamas, through 
that historic chain of islands made memorable 
by the discoveries of Columbus, and _ resting 
awhile at Nassau, General Henry Lee vainly 
pursued that ignis 
fatuus of returning 
health and strength. 
At last, perceiving the 
futility of longer bat- 
tling against the fates, 
he took passage in a 
vessel for the United 
States. In the month 
of Jannary, 1818, a 
small schooner might 
have been seen skirt- 
ing the eastern coast 
of Florida. It entered 
the inlet between the 
northernmost point of 
Florida and Cumber- 
land, the southern- 
most island of Georgia, 
and, bearing up into 
the inland creek, left 
at the wharf a feeble, 
decrepit old man. A 
youth was playing 
beneath the live-oaks 
at the landing—Phi- 
neas Miller Nightin- 
gale, a grandson of the famous General Greene, 
the “‘Washington of the South.’’ Calling him 
and learning his name, General Lee despatched 
him to his aunt, Mrs. Shaw, who then resided 
there, with the news of his arrival. ‘‘ Tell her 
that the old friend and companion of General 
Greene has come to’die in the arms of his 
daughter.’’ This brief, pathetic message brought 
a carriage to the landing, and the aged general 


was taken to the mansion-house, where every- 
thing was done for him that love and kindness 
could suggest. He lingered here, suffering in- 
tensely, for about two months, and then passed 
away, and was interred in the family cemetery, 
beneath the olive trees of Dungeness. 

It is a tradition of the family that the gen- 
eral’s luggage, at the time of his arrival, con- 
sisted only of a small hair-covered trunk, stud- 
ded with brass-headed nails. A thorough soldier, 
he traveled lightly equipped. It was a strange 
freak of fortune that brought to this spot one 
who was so intimately associated with its former 
owner, and _ insepara- 
bly linked in death the 
names of Greene and 
Lee, two of the ablest 
commanders of the 
Revolutionary War in 
the South. 

It was immediately 
after the conclusion of 
the peace that General 
Greene obtained pos- 
session of the southern 
end of Cumberland 
Island, and designed 
here a retreat for the 
latter years of his life. 
He planned the house 
which was later con- 
structed, lined out the 
avenues through the 
primitive forests of 
live-oak, and took a 
great interest in the 
work begun here ;_ but 
which he was_ not 
destined to see con- 
summated. He died 
in 1786, the very year in which the foundation 
walls of the mansion-house were laid. 

Cumberland has an interesting history. It is 
a tradition that the Indian name was ‘ Missoe,”’ 
or beautiful island, but that it was changed at 
the request of the chieftain in possession at the 
time of Oglethorpe’s arrival, in honor of the 
Duke of Cumberland. The Englishman was so 
pleased at this evidence of good-will, that he 
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caused a hunting-lodge to be erected here and 
named it ‘‘ Dungeness,’’ after his country-seat 
of that name, on the Cape of Dungeness, 
County of Kent. From that time until the 
breaking out of the war, says the old record, 
‘“it was owned successively by peers of the 
British realm.’’ 

The island is eighteen miles in length, and 
from half a mile to three miles in breadth. 
It was mainly covered with forest ; its live-oaks 
were celebrated for their great size and anti- 
quity ; and it is an interesting bit of history 
that the timbers of that gallant frigate, the Con- 
stitution (Old Ironsides), were obtained here, 
many of the stumps being visible twenty years 
ago. As the forests of Cumberland swarmed 
with deer, bear and ’possum, with innumerable 
racoon prowling along the immense marshes 
filled with delicious oysters, the island was the 
favorite place of abode of the Indians. After 
them, the slave population wag enamored of its 
delightful climate, and the abyndance of Jand 
and maritime supplies, The owners of Dunge- 
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ness, after the war, could get rid of these slaves 
only by destroying their cabins and setting them 
incontinently adrift. 

Cumberland was the scene of some sanguinary 
conflicts between General Oglethorpe and the 
Spaniards in 1742, one of the battle grounds 
being known to-day as ‘Bloody Marsh,” and 
the remains of old Fort William existed as 
late as the beginning of this century. It 
was visited in 1770 by that famous natural- 
ist, William Bartram, the father of 
American botany, and in 1786 be- 
came the property of the Greenes. 

The general selected the site of 
Dungeness, the mansion, which was 
erected upon one of those great 
mounds of shells, so common along 
- our southern coasts, the product of 
-.s Aboriginal industry. Its crown was 
levelled and terraced, and a building 
four stories in height was reared, con- 
taining four chimneys, sixteen fire- 
places and twenty rooms above the 
first floor, The foundation walls were 
six feet in thickness, four feet thick above 
the ground and composed of a concrete 
of shells, lime and broken stone, locally 
known as ‘‘tabby.”? They became as 
hard and durable as rock itself, and, if 
the house had not unfortunately been destroyed 
by-fire at the close of the late war, would be 
standing yet. The second story above the 

garden terrace contained the principal rooms ; 
a wide hall ran through the centre. The room in 
the southeast corner was the drawing-room, im- 
mediately above which was the chamber occupied 
by General Lee during the period of his stay, 
and where he died. 

Surrounding the mansion and enclosed within 
a wall of concrete, was a garden of twelve acres 
filled with flowers and fruits, many of them semi- 
tropical, such as orange, guaya, citron, pomegran- 
ate, date and sago-palm, clove, olive and myriads 
of rose trees. Near the garden and on a little 
tongue of land jutting out into the marsh was 
a grove of live oaks hung with long, gray Moss - 
This spot was called the park, and was a favorite: — 
resort of the dwellers in this insular paradise im 
afternoon and evening, Near the park, at thee 
time of the writer’s visits. twenty yeats ago, Wass 
an immense clump a ec anil to hav <= 
sprung from a single stalk brought here by Ger _ 
eral Lee on his arrival from the West Indies. 

In front of the Mansion stretched the vast Say - ie: 
marshes toward the inlet and the northern CON ae 
of Florida. Back: of it the forest of oak, ol 
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and pine, through which, at one time, ran great 
avenues milesin length. The ‘‘ Grand Avenue,”’ 
running midway the island, once extended to 
High Point, eighteen miles away, with lateral 
roads to beach and bay. And then the beach of 
Cumberland, full twenty miles in length, smooth 
and hard as a floor, three hundred feet in width, 
lying between the sand dunes and the foaming 
surf. While the forest once was alive with deer 
and the marshes with snipe and water birds, the 
ocean beach furnishes finest fishing. The sand 
dunes are dotted with grasses, like the ‘‘ pam- 
the feathery fox-tail and the  sea-oats, 
while a barrier of Spanish bayonet intervenes be- 
tween the beach and dunes, bearing its pyramids 
of snowy blossoms in the early spring. 

One is tempted to wander far along this sound- 
ing beach among the wind-hollowed dunes with 
their wealth of plants and shells ; amid the for- 
ext with its moss-hung oaks covering several 
thousand acres. But enough has been described 
to show that it was no ordinary estate that Gen- 
eral Greene left to his wife and daughter when 
he died. 

The family lived there many years, removing 
to Dungeness soon after the general's death. In 
the division of properties, Dungeness fell to Mrs. 
Shaw, his youngest daughter, who, dying child- 
less, bequeathed it to her nephew, Phineas Mil- 
ler Nightingale, whose wife was a daughter of 
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Rufus King, one time governor of New York. 
The Nightingales lived there until the breaking 
out of the late war, maintaining an_ establish- 
ment celebrated even in times noted for profuse 
hospitality. After the war the abandoned house 
was set on fire by some negro refugees, and for 
years its ruins alone testified to the home which 
was once established here. 

East of the garden, between it and the ocean 
beach, is the olive grove, the first trees of which 
were imported from Italy nearly one hundred 
years ago. In the southern corner of the olive 
grove, the trees overhanging it and surrounding 
it, is the family burial ground. Here we shall 
read the last memorial of that famous general 
who came here in his old age to die. Three 
tombs and three headstones indicate (at the time 
of General Robert E. Lee’s last visit) at least six 
of the graves with which this quiet plot was 
filled. In one of them rests the widow of Gen- 
eral Greene, as the inscription on the marble 
tells us: ‘‘In memory of Catharine Miller, 
widow of the late Major General Nathaniel 
Greene, Commander-in-Chief of the American 
Revolutionary Army in the Southern Depart- 
ment in 1783, who died September 2d, 1814, 
aged 59 years. She possessed great talents 
and exalted virtues.’’ 

Phineas Miller, a native of Connecticut, and a 
graduate of Yale College, had been engaged by 
General Greene as tutor for his son ; he managed 
his estates after the general’s death and later 
married his widow. 

He was at one time associated with Eli Whit- 
ney in the making and marketing of the cotton 
gin, and it is recorded that this, one of the 
greatest inventions of the eighteenth century, 
was perfected, if it did not have its inception, at 
Dungeness, where Whitney was staying as a 
guest of the Millers. 

Close to Mrs. Miller’s tomb is that of her 
daughter, with this inscription: ‘Louisa C. 
Shaw, relict of James Shaw, Esq., and youngest 
daughter of Major General Nathaniel Greene, 
of the Army of the Revolution. Died at Dunge- 
ness, Georgia, April 24th, 1831, aged forty-five 
years.”’ 

And last of this group of marbles with distin- 
guished names engraved thereon, another stone : 
‘SacRED TO THE MEMORY OF GEN. WeNRY LEE, 
or ViraGinta. Oprr 25 Marcu, 1818, arrar 63.” 

To this sacred spot, in after years, General 
R. E. Lee made several pilgrimages, once, at 
least, with his daughter; and it was he who 
placed the stone, with its simple inscription, 
at the grave. 
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Ere day was ripe upon the hill, : 
When blackbirds looked for breakfast still, 
I met a lovely country Jill— 


A gossipy girl, 
A blossomy girl, 


A blossomy girl in muslin. 
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Tis time alone that lives 02 


The men he drives must have and miss, 


[thank him that 1 once did k 


A gossipy girl, 


A blossomy girl, 
A blossomy girl in muslin. 
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COLONIAL HOMES OF VIRGINIA. 


By VirGINIA Cousins Mayo. 


GATEWAY 


AT WESTOVER. 


ERHAPS no State in the Union con- 
tains more interesting old homes 
than does Virginia. These fast dis- 
appearing mansions present certain 
characteristic features which are 
found nowhere else. The bricks for their erection 
were usually brought from England, and the 
wood-work was cut and made on the spot by 
negro slaves, who lived in the ‘quarters ’’ not 
far away. Each home had its graveyard, where 
generations slept side by side; and a garden, 
trim with box hedges and fragrant with wall- 
flowers and ‘‘hundred-leaf’’ roses. 

The planters on these estates were often mem- 
bers of the King’s Council, or House of Bur- 
gesses, in which case they repaired in cumbrous 
coaches to Williamsburg, the Colonial capital, 
where, in ruffles and powder, with snuff-box in 
hand, they attended the balls and routs in the 
intervals of the cares of State. A young man 
in those days received his education in Eng- 
land, or at William and Mary College; and a 
maiden, however coquettish, married at an early 
age, after which she ruled over some ‘‘ great 
house’? of her own. 

An interesting specimen of early colonial archi- 
tecture is Tuckahoe, the home of the Randolphs. 
It was built in 1690, and was the first frame 
dwelling west of the ‘‘ Falls’? (now Richmond), 
then a frontier settlement. At that time, for 
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every five hundred acres the law required ‘“‘ one 
Christian man, perfect of limb, provided with a 
well fixt musquett or fuzee, a good pistoll, sharp 
simeter and tomahawk”’ to reside on the land. 
Tuckahoe house is in the form of the letter H, 
being composed of two principal wings connected 
by a large saloon hall. The balustrades of the 
walnut staircases are exquisitely carved. With 
the exception of hand-wrought nails, which fasten 
the thick shingles on the roof, not a piece of 
metal was used in the building, the whole struct- 
ure being held together by wooden pegs, notwith- 
standing which it is as strong to-day as when 
first erected. In the old-time guest-chamber 
stands a rusty tester-bed, upon which Washing- 
ton slept when on a visit to Tuckahoe; and on 
the queer little panes of glass are cut the names 
of many celebrated men, dating back as far as 
1698. John Randolph, of Roanoke, was fre- 
quently a guest at Tuckahoe, and here Thomas 
Jefferson, as a boy, attended school. The little 
schoolhouse in which he was taught still stands 
in the yard. 

Rosewell, the seat of the Pages, on the York 


WILLIAM BYRD, WHO LIVED AT WESTOVER, ON THE 
JAMES RIVER. 
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River, was long one of the most conspicuous 
houses in Virginia. The hall, wainscoted with 
solid mahogany, is so large that in it, on rainy 
days long ago, one of the grand dames of the 
Page family used to make her servants pull 
her up and down in her coach. Eight people 
can mount the staircase abreast, and the dimen- 
sions of the entire house are on a corresponding 
scale. Rosewell was the home of John Page, three 
times Governor of Virginia, who, during the 
Revolution, caused the leaden tiles to be torn 
from the roof to make bullets for the Continental 
soldiers. On this 
roof stands a sum- 
mer-house which, it 
is said, formerly con- 
tained a fish pond. 
During his boyhood 
days at William and 
Mary College, Page 
formed a close 
friendship with 
Thomas Jefferson, 
which continued 
through life. There 
are a number of 
letters extant which 
passed between 
them, and Rosewell 
claims that here, 
before leaving for 


Philadelphia, Jefferson drafted the Deciaration of 
Independence. Early in his career, Page was 
urged by the dignitaries of the colony to take 
holy orders, that he might become their resident 
bishop. Notwithstanding his repeated refusals 
many delegations visited him on the subject, until 
at length, becoming worn out by their impor- 
tunities, he exclaimed that ‘‘he’d be damned if 
he would bea bishop.’’ This closed the discussion. 
Not far from the 
abode of this fiery 
patriot stands the 
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far-famed Nelson House. Its owner, Thomas 
Nelson, was the founder of Yorktown. When 
building his house he had the corner-stone 
passed through the hands of his infant heir. 
During the siege of York this house was heavily 
bombarded, and it still bears many marks of can- 
non shot. Thomas Nelson, Revolutionary War 


Governor of Virginia, a grandson of the builder, 
was then in Washington’s army and had com- 
mand of the battery of Virginia forces which 
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Washington, Jefferson and Mason have slept ; 
and over the shattered staircase have passed the 
feet of Lafayette, the champion of the infant Re- 
public. The distinguished author, Thomas Nel- 
son Page, is a lineal decendant of the families of 
these two homes. 

About a mile east of Richmond is the Pow- 
hatan estate, bought from the Indians by Joseph 
Mayo, in 1636. For two hundred years his de: 
scendants lived there and many graves bearing 
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opened fire on the town. Learning that by 
Washington’s express orders none of the guns 
were directed against this house, he turned his 
battery on it and offered his gunners five guineas 
for the first shot that struck it. The Nelson 
house had also gone through heavy fire from the 
British at former periods of the war. Portraits 
mutilated by shot still hang on its walls, and 
only recently an immense cannon_ ball lodged in 
the side has fallen out. Here Cornwallis estab- 
lished his last headquarters in America. Here 


the Mayo crest and shield lie near the place. 

The original deed of the property is still in pos- 
session of the family. Under the patlor win- 
dows is the tomb of Powhatan. the Indian King, 
where, until the early part of this century, 
bands of Indians came once a year to pronounce 
weird incantations and Jeaye votive offerings. 
Old Indian legends haunt the place, and arrow _ 
heads, wampum and other relics are ofter 
found. Here, tradition says, Pocahontas Tex 
cued Captain John Smith. | Ose of the desceeNey 
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ants of Joseph Mayo was Maria Mayo, after- 
ward the wife of General Winfield Scott. She 
was a famous wit and belle in Virginia, one 
of her rejected suitors being John Howard 
Payne, the author of ‘‘ Home Sweet Home.”’ 

It is said that when Scott first courted her 
he was only a captain, and was not for a 
moment considered. As major, and as colo- 
nel, he met with no better success, but as 
General Scott, commander-in-chief, he was 
at length accepted. When taunted with her 
change of mind, Miss Mayo answered that 
it was not she who had changed, but he— 
from a captain to a general! Many years 
later, during the war between the States, 
it was expected General Scott would make 
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an attack upon Richmond. As the 
Powhatan graveyard commanded the 
river heavy guns for defense were placed 
there. A child of General Scott’s was 
buried in this graveyard, and over its 
grave by a strange coincidence was 
placed a gun to fire upon him.* 

In a retired part of Richmond stands 
the old Marshall dwelling, built while 
its owner, John Marshall, was Minister 
to France. By a curious accident the 
plans of the house were reversed, the 
workmen building the front door toward 
the garden and the rooms on the street. 
In this garden the old chief justice 
used to play quoits, and could be seen 
every morning issuing from his door 
armed with an immense basket, on his 
way to market. The house is now oceupied by 
his descendants, and still holds his arm-chair and 
other objects of interest. When he died in Phil- 
adelphia, July, 1835, the Liberty Bell was tolled 
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POWHATAN, THE MAYO 
SEAT, NEAR RICHMOND, SHOWING 
THE ROCK WHERE IT IS CLAIMED 
POCAHONTAS SAVED THE LIFE OF 
JOHN SMITH, 

in token of the nation’s grief 

and cracked while tolling. His 

remains were brought to Rich- 
buried from this 

“A Girl’s Life in Virginia.” 
By Letitia Burwell. 
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home. Some time afterward the house was occu- 
pied by one of the most celebrated governors 
and statesmen of Virginia, Henry A. Wise, who 
remained there many years. 

Several miles from Leesburg, in a magnificent 
grove of trees, is Oak Hill, the home of James 
Monroe. The building is of the Greek style of 
architecture and was erected while its owner 
was President of the United States, from plans 
drawn by him. Lafayette, who was a warm 
friend of Monroe’s, spent several days at Oak 
Hill on his last visit to this country. In the 
parlors are carved marble mantels sent by him 
from France, and a set of ivory chess-men, with 
which he and his host beguiled many an hour. 
Near the mansion there formerly stood a small 
wooden building in which Monroe lived before 
he became President. 

Another place, in the same ( ‘ounty of Loudoun, 
at which Lafayette visited and was entertained in 
royal style was Belmont, the home of Ludwell 
Tee. The latter was a son of the famous Richard 
Henry Lee, and served during the Revolutionary 
War on Lafayette’s staff, Belmont is one of the 
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finest specimens of old Virginia houses in exist- 
ence, 

Shirley, the oldest house on James River, was 
built in 1642 by Edward Hill, whose portrait 
still hangs there. It contains many paintings 
by famous artists of by-gone days, among them 
the celebrated portrait of Washington by the 
elder Peale. Shirley has been for more than two 
hundred years in possession of the Carter family, 
and is filled with relics of the past. Curious old 
transoms surmount the doors, and the boards 
of the flooring are polished on both sides, so that 
either could be used. An English dove-cote of 
quaint design stands near the house, and on the 
lawn is a tree planted by John Randolph, of Ro- 
anoke. The mother of General Robert E. Lee 
was born at Shirley, and here he spent most of 
his early boyhood. js much visited 
by English tourists. 

On his first trip to America the Marquis of 
Lorne and his tutor spent some time there, 
and an amusing incident is related of thetye 
stay. They wore white canvass shoes; whic 


The place 


on the morning after their arrival, they foury Xd 


carefully blacked by the over-zealous darkey in 
attendance. 

Malvern Hill, not far from Shirley, was built 
in 1675 by the Cockes, who owned it for more 
than a century. It then became the property of 
Robert Nelson, brother of Governor Nelson, who 
enlarged it. In later years it was the scene of a 
famous battle during the Civil War. 

In 1622 there was a great Indian massacre 
along the James River. In the list of murdered 
we read, ‘‘At Westover, about 
a mile from Berkeley Hun- 
dred, 33.’’ George Thorpe, 
the owner of the plantation 
of Berkeley, was among the 
slain. Berkeley became after- 
ward the home of the Harri- 
sons, a family which for more 
than two centuries has been 
prominent in the State and 
has given two Presidents to the 
nation. The first of the Har- 
risons of whom we learn in 
Virginia is one Benjamin Har- 
rison, Gent., who obtained, in 
1635, a grant of land from the 
king in what is now Surrey 
County. His descendants 
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shortly afterward settled at Berkeley, which, 
until recent years, never lacked an inmate of 
the name of Benjamin Harrison. One of these 
was a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
and afterward Governor of Virginia. His son, 
General William Henry Harrison, was born 
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there, and after his election to the Presidency 
came to Berkeley to write his inaugural address, 
‘in his mother’s room.’’ 

Westover, nearby, is often mentioned in Col- 
onial annals. The original grant was made to 
Sir John Paulett, and from him it passed into 
the hands of Theodorick Bland. A sunken slab 
marks his grave in the churchyard. From him 
the estate passed into the hands of the Byrds, 
who improved it and brought it into prominence. 
The original house was burned, but rebuilt by 
the second William Byrd, in 1749. During the 
Revolution the place was ravaged twice by Bene- 
dict Arnold and once by Cornwallis. The man- 
sion is of red brick, with ‘‘ sugar-loaf roof,’’ high 
chimneys and cornice, hand-carved in blocks. 
A secret stair winds its mysterious way through 
the house, and from the small out-building shown 
in the illustration an underground passage leads 
to the river, which served as a refuge from the 
Indians. The grounds are incomparable for 
beauty, their proud seclusion guarded by tall 
metal gates of delicate design, wrought. in Eng- 
land, ‘‘ the roses and honeysuckle of to-day twin- 
ing around the grim iron of two centuries ago.”’ 
The principal gate is surmounted by leaden 
eagles, which measure three feet from tip to tip. 
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Another bears the martlet crest, the birds being 
cut off at the knees to denote the property of 
a younger son. The first William Byrd was 
Receiver-General of the Royal Revenues. He 
died in 1704. His son, William Evelyn, who 
succeeded him, drew the boundary line between 
Virginia and North Carolina, founded Richmond, 
and from time to time held many of the highest po- 
sitions in the colony. His collection of books was 
immense, a list of them being now in the Frank- 
lin Library in Philadelphia. A portrait exists of 
his daughter, the lovely but ill-fated Evelyn 
Byrd, clad in the garb of a shepherdess. At 
an early age she was presented at court and 
made famous by the bonmot of George I., that 
“he didn’t know there were such beautiful birds 
to be found in the wilds of America.’’ Evelyn 
Byrd was entertained by Pope at his Twicken- 
ham Villa, and became a great toast in that soci- 
ety reeking ‘‘ with wine and musk and snuff and 
scandal.’’ She became betrothed to a young 
nobleman, but owing to her father’s stern opposi- 
tion the marriage was abandoned, and she died of 
a broken heart. They buried her under the elms 
of Westover, and still, they say, can be heard the 
rustle of her silken gown as she wanders discon- 
solately through the corridors of her old home. 
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THE FOTHERINGAY TRAGEDY. 
THE LAST DAYS OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


zt 
wa, HERE is a Fotheringay comedy 
$< known to all readers of Thack- 
eray’s novel of Pendennis, and 
in the name thev recognize the 
daughter of Captain Costigan, 
whose stage name was Miss Foth- 
eringay, and .with whom, for a 
time, the hero Arthur was infatuated. But there 
is also a Fotheringay tragedy. It is realistically 
personified in the basement of the large edifice on 
Marylebone road, in London, that is devoted to 
the wax portraitures in the well-known galleries of 
Madame Tussaud, and that every American tour- 
ist to the English metropolis never fails to visit. 
The tragedy of Fotheringay comprises the execu- 
tion, in the castle of that name, of Mary, Queen 
of Scots; and- the personification of it just re- 
ferred to is a wax group on a mimic scaffold— 
Mary, with her head on the block ; the hideous 
executioner, in his black mask, uplifting his 
headsman ax ; the horror-stricken attendants of 
their mistress ; and the cold faces of Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s official witnesses. It is a waxen group 
never to be forgotten by the spectator, who sees 
it as he enters the Tussaud Chamber of Horrors. 

Visitors to the town of Fotheringay, in North- 
ampton County—a few miles from the Peter- 
borough station, through which travelers from 
Liverpool to London, an hundred miles away, 
must pass on the Northwestern railway—are 
shown the site of the famous castle that Mary’s 
son totally destroyed when he came to the Eng- 
lish throne in succession to Elizabeth. It was a 
castle famous for many events, and was built by 
King Edward the Fourth. 

Henry the Eighth settled it as a residence 
on his first queen, Catherine. In it) Richard 
Third had been born ; but the distressful impris- 
onment and death of his mother in the castle 
impelled its destruction by King James, who, in 

-uniting Scotland to England, ended all the angry 
feuds of the prior centurics between the two 
countries, 

Students of history are too familiar with the 
career of Mary, Queen of Scots, previous to its 
culmination in the Fotheringay tragedy to need 
much reference to it—how, as granddaughter of 
Henry the Seventh, she had claims to the Eng- 
lish crown; how she wedded Francis Second 
of France while he wax Dauphin ; and how they 
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foolishly asserted the titles of King and Queen of 
England only to incur the animosity and venge- 
ance of Elizabeth ; how, when he died, she re- 
turned to Scotland as its queen; how she wed- 
ded Lord Darnley, whose speedy assassination 
seemed to implicate her; how she married Both- 
well ; how the Scots deposed her and proclaimed 
her son king with successive regents, one of whom 
was his grandfather, the sire of Darnley ; how 
Mary then fled to England, but was, against 
Elizabeth’s pledges for her safety, kept in quasi 
imprisonment for very many years; and how, 
by reason of Mary being Roman Catholic and 
Elizabeth Defender of the Protestant Faith, the 
attritions between them became multiple. 

Eighteen years after her deposition from Scot- 
land's throne Mary was suspected of intrigues 
with France and Spain to destroy Elizabeth and 
seize the throne ; and she was consequently sent 
to Fotheringay Castle, for safer keeping, in the 
suunmer of 1586. Practically she was kidnapped 
thither from her guarded abode at a place called 
Chartley under the watch and ward of Sir Amvyas 
Paulet, who figures in history and in a few ro- 
mances as one of Queen Elizabeth’s most service- 
able spies and allies. 

Mary was fond of exercise on horseback, and 
Sir Amyas, one fine August day, proposed to her 
to ride a few miles in order to see a buck hunt. 
This unusual courtesy did not seem to surprise 
her—for she was not the most thoughtful of 
ladies—and she consented. Accordingly, at- 
tended by her household and a guard, armed 
with cross-bows and arrows, she mounted and 
set forth. But they had not proceeded far before 
another spy and ereature—some also hinted lover 
—of Queen Elizabeth was met, who informed 
the hapless Marie Stuart that she was to be re- 
moved to Fotheringay Castle, and be deprived 
of her faithful servants—two of whom were then 
and there torn from her presence, weeping. 

Mary was ever a religienso, and dismounting 
from her horse she knelt on the green sward and 
prayed. Meanwhile a search was making in her 
late apartments, from which a few alleged in- 
criminating papers showing treasonable views 
were taken away. But that was an age of diplo- 
matic forgeries, and Elizabeth at heart shared all 
the baseness and cruelty of her sister, whom 
chroniclers call ‘‘ Bloody Mary.’? When told 
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of the search the Queen of the Scots proudly said 
to Sir Amyas: ‘‘There are at least two things 
that cannot be taken from me: my royal blood 
and my religion.’> Even what monies she had 
were purloined from her. 

When she passed through the gloomy gate of 
Fotheringay Castle, of which nothing now re- 
mains but an isolated mass of masonry—a green 
mound and a rich growth yearly of suggestive 
thistles—the 
captive queen 
must have 
keenly realized 
the ominous 
prison nature of 
the place ; for 
she knew that 
during the last 
three English 
reigns it had 
been used as a 
prison of State. 
Here in a few 
weeks Mary was 
brought to trial 
before commis- 
sioners— sub- 
stantially a 
packed jury— 
among whom 
was Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s own pri- 
vate secretary, 
also the obse- 
quious Bur- 
leigh, also an 
avowed lover of 
Elizabeth ;_ the 
Earl of Leices- 
ter, who had 
been enamored 
of Marie; also 
Walsingham 
(whose name is 
so malodorous 
now in Macaulay’s pages), and also that demon 
of courtiers, Sir Christopher Hatton. Elizabeth 
herself drew the indictment—a brusque, imperi- 
ous letter simply addressed ‘‘to the Scottish 
woman,” which charged her with participation 
in the now well understood Babington plot for 
the assassination of Elizabeth, and for placing 
Mary on the throne. 

The accused queen replied in a writing which 
began: “Tam myself a queen, the daughter of 
a king, a stranger, the -* .cwoman of Queen Eliz- 
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abeth, under whose promise of assistance against 
my rebel subjects I entered her realm, only to 
receive, nevertheless, eighteen years of imprison- 
ment at her hands. I am,’’ substantially con- 
tinued the document, ‘‘forbidden counsel. I 
deny that Iam amenable to English procedures, 
and as a queen I cannot submit to orders. If 
any have planned attempts against my cousin I 
have not been cognizant of it.’ Unfortunately 
for her plea of 
non -j urisdic- 
tion over her, 
which great 
lawyers have 
since upheld, 
she finally 
weakly consent- 
ed to attend be- 
fore her packed 
jury. Elizabeth 
was represented 
by her attorney 
and solicitor- 
general ; while, 
of course, Mary 
was without 
friend or coun- 
sel. She might 
have anticipat- 
ed the pathetic 
words of Louis 
the XVI.: ‘I 
sought among 
you judges, but 
I see only «ac- 
cusateurs.’’ But 
with courage 
equal to her 
sorrows, she 
faced her forty- 
four judges 
with all the 
dignity of her 
happier days, 
She still denied 
the jurisdiction, but, fatally, she had admitted 
it by a voluntary appearance, which she after- 
ward explained by saying that she desired to 
call the commissioners to witness that she was 
guiltless, and to take God to witness that “Ty have 
never either conspired against the life of your 
queen nor approved any plot against her.” f 
Then the lord Chancellor read copies—m1n 
vou, copies—of aN alleged confession by Babin ge 
ton, implicating the queen, and, also copies Cy 
letters which it Was alleged Mary had writtery _ 
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She, however, had the art to demand to see the 
originals—which was refused ; for no originals 
have ever been seen or known. And she had the 
further intuitive sense to ask : ‘‘ Was Babington 
executed so hastily lest he should be confronted 
with me? Because such a meeting would have 
brought out the truth that you do not want.’’? And 
she pathetically added : ‘‘ Yet eighteen years of 
imprisonment have weakened the small intellect- 
ual gifts bestowed on me by Heaven ; such, also, 
as my memory, which would have aided me to re- 
call matters useful, perhaps, to me in the cruel 
position in which 
I find myself. But 
I am the grand- 
daughter of Henry 
VIL, and I cannot 
deny that I am a 
legitimate heir to 
the throne of Eng- 
land, but my ad- 
vancing age and 
bodily weakness 
prevent me from 
even wishing to 
resume the reins 
of any govern- 
ment. I approve 
the conduct of 
Esther in prefer- 
ence to that of Ju- 
dith, although 
both are approved 
by my church. I 
demand to be al- 
lowed an advocate 
to plead my cause, 
‘for I came to Eng- 
land relying upon 
the friendship, 
kinship and prom- 
ises of your queen. 
Le voiei, my 
lords!’ and she 
dramatically drew from her finger a ring, ‘‘it is 
the pledge that she gave me of her fidelity.”’ 
During the entire hearing—if it can be justly 
so called—the commissioners kept up a babel of 
interjections, interruptions and interpellations ; 
and they fairly degenerated themselves into a 
mob of accusers. When Mary left the large hall 
in which the farce of a trial had been performed, 
she, with great sweetness and composure in pass- 
ing the table whereat Elizabeth’s lawyers sat, 
said, with a sad but winning smile; ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, you have shown me little mercy and have 
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treated me rudely, the more as I am one who 
hath no knowledge of the laws of quibbling ; but 
may God pardon you and keep me from ever 
having to again do with you.”’ 

The commissioners soon returned to Westmin- 
ster, and there, in the absence of Mary, heard 
other witnesses and immediately reported that 
she had compassed and imagined—observe the 
word —*‘ divers matters tending to the hurt, death 
and destruction of the Queen of England.’’ One 
man among the commissioners, however, had the 
courage to assert belief in Mary’s innocence, 
Lord de la Zouch, 
whose name fig- 
ured at the very 
alphabetical end of 
the peerage list, 
but who, in the 
estimation of pos- 
terity, deserved to 
head it, and his 
vote has ever been 
treasured by his 
descendants as the 
best of their heir- 
looms. Where- 
upon both Houses 
of Parliament 
passed an address 
to the throne pray- 
ing warrant of exe- 
cution, ‘‘as well 
for the cause of 
the Gospel and 
true religion of 
Christ as for the 
peace of the 
realm.”’ 

Elizabeth, with 
an hypocrisy ap- 
proaching sublim- 
ity, answered the 
address, praying 
some other alter- 
native. But, to quote a subsequent poet, ‘‘say- 
ing she would ne’er consent, consented.’ Mean- 
while, pressure was being brought to bear at 
Fotheringay Castle upon Mary so as to gain 
some confession from her, yet to no purpose. 

She had, with her customary intuition, begun 
to prepare for death, and therefore when Lord 
Buckhurst brought her tidings of Elizabeth’s 
warrant, Mary received the intelligence with re- 
ligious composure, for her chaplain—for a long 
time denied to her—had heen now restored to 
her presence. 
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Her calm words to the messenger were : ‘‘ I do 
not dread death and shall suffer it with a good 
heart. For my part, I am weary of being in this 
world, and look forward to a better life. The 
only thing I regret is that it has not pleased 
Heaven to give me before I die the grace to see 
Catholics able to live in full liberty of conscience 
and in the faith of their parents.”’ 

A fresh indignity awaited her by orders of 
Elizabeth when her dais with emblems of royalty 
were taken down. ‘‘ You are now only a dead 
woman,’’ said Paulet, roughly, ‘‘ without the 
dignity or honors of a queen.”’ 

She sat down and wrote with her own hand a 
letter to Pope Sextus V., comprehending a con- 
fession, reciting her innocence, and craving ab- 
solution, signing it ‘‘ Your devoted daughter 
Marie, Queen of Scotland and Dowager of 
France.’? She also wrote other farewell let- 
ters. 

Now her son, the King of Scotland, and with 
him, the King of France, her relative through 
marriage, made weak and ineffectual appeals 
to save her life and allow her to return to France. 

She next wrote a letter to Elizabeth, asking 
that her servants could become witnesses of her 
execution and also custodians of her body, to be 
interred in holy ground in France, and because 
in Scotland the bodies of kings, her predecessors, 
had been desecrated. She signed the letter, 
‘* Your sister and cousin, wrongfully imprisoned, 
Marie, Queen.”’ Annexed to the letter was the 
Judas ring that Elizabeth had given her as a 
pledge of safety. 

The only knowledge posterity has of Eliza- 
beth’s reception of the letter, most pathetic and 
soul-tinctured, is contained in a letter from 
Leicester to Walsingham, in which occurs this 
passage : ‘‘ There is a letter here from the Scot- 
tish Queen that hath wrought tears.’’ Next her 
servants and chaplain and even her physician 
were taken from her, Paulet roughly saying: 
‘*She has to die, and why have her health 
looked after ; and the Queen will allow her a 
Protestant dean to comfort her.’’ 

There is evidence that Elizabeth hinted that 
her subject’s loyalty should rid her of Mary by 
poison or the dagger, so ax to save herself from 
signing a warrant for the day of execution. In- 
decd, Mary herself expressed belief that she was 
to be made way with, like King Richard II. 
And there has been preserved a_ letter, signed 
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wreck of my conscience or leave so great a blot 
to my posterity as to shed blood without law or 
warrant.”’ 

Walsingham superintended the preparations 
for the execution and himself sent the execu- 
tioner—oddly named John Bull ; and, in a letter 
to Paulet, said: ‘‘I send down the executioner 
by a trusty servant of mine, who will be at 
Fotheringay upon Sunday at night. His instru- 
ment is put in a trunk, and he passeth as a serv- 
ing man. There is great care taken to have the 
matter pass in secrecy.’’ 

The Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury were de- 
puted to oversee the execution, and they read to 
Mary the naming of the day from a parchment 
document bearing, on yellow wax, the great seal 
of England, and addressed : ‘* Mary Stuart, alias 
Queen of Scotland.’’ 

Said Mary to them, without even a quiver of 
an eyelid : ‘I thank vou for the welcome news. 
I have expected it day by day for eighteen years.’’ 
Then, placing her hand on a Bible beside her : 
“About to die, I solemnly swear that I never de- 
sired the death of England’s queen, nor endeav- 
ored to bring it about, nor of any other person.”’ 

Earl Kent interrupted: ‘‘That is the Pope’s 
Bible, and your oath is of no avail.’’ 

Responded Mary: ‘‘It is approved by my 
Church ; and will your lordship not believe my 
oath more than if I were to swear on a transla- 
tion that I do not believe?’ 

He then pressed her to see the Dean of Peter- 
borough, but she prayed to be allowed to see her 
own priest. 

“Tt ig our duty,’’ said Shrewsbury, ‘‘to pre- 
vent abominations which offend God.”’ 

“When am I to die?” 

‘‘To-morrow morning at eight o’clock.”’ 

‘‘Am I to be buried beside my royal husband 
in St. Denis, Paris? Or, at least, by the side of 
my mother, in the Church of St. Peter, at 
Rheims ?”’ 

‘Our royal mistress will not allow you to lie 
in France,’’ was the answer. 

She then sent for her attendants and took an 
unusually affectionate leave of them—admonish— 
ing each one in turn ‘to give up all past enmi— 
ties or bitterness ;”’ says a quaint chronicler o£ 
the parting, as the queen pledged them ee 
nary wine—‘‘their tearg did weaken that w 
the poor souls did drink.” 


Seated in an arm-chair Mary distributed gar — 
ments and jewels, and the small quantity of si, __ 
ver plate which, on her jast removal, had Cg, _ 
caped the rapacity of E}jzaheth’s minions. Or, a 
of them obtained 4 miniature of the quee? tak ce 


by both Walsingham, as Minister of State, and 
Elizabeth’s secretary, suggesting assassination ; 
and an answer to it by Paulet. in which he avers: 
“God forbid that I should make so foul a ship- 
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in Paris, and from which was painted the por- 
trait’ of her that now hangs in the Church of St. 
Andrew, in Antwerp. 

Not allowed, under the pressure of the new 
Protestant faith exercised by those about her, to 
have the personal attendance of her Catholic 
chaplain—was not Queen Bess a staunch de- 
fender of that faith by act of Parliament ?—she 
indited a letter to him, closing thus: ‘‘ Tell me 
in writing of all that you shall think best for the 
good of my soul.”’ 

Finally she drew her will—which was long 
preserved at the Scotch 
College in Paris. It 
began, ‘‘ Being near to 
death I die in the 
Catholic faith,’’ and 
ending by appoint- 
ing as her execu- 
tors her mother’s kins- 
man, the Duke of 
Guise, and the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow. 

“This will,’’ nar- 
rates Miss Agnes 
Strickland, in her 
Life of Marie, ‘‘ I have 
seen, and it bears 
unmistakable traces 
of the tears shed by 
the queen as she 
wrote it.’ 

Mary’s last act was 
to write a letter to her 
brother-in-law, King 
Henry III. of France 
—which few can read, 
as it is preserved in M. 
Labanoff’s hook, with- 
out tears. No novelist 
has everimagined any- 
thing more pathetic 
or finished in style. 

It was now 2 a.m. of her death-day, and she 
had but five more hours of mortal breath. In 
preparation for her last journey, and, as she said, 
‘in imitation of my Christ,’’ she had her feet 
washed—the tears of the attendant being more 
copious than the water. Without disrobing she 
laid down on a couch. Jane Kennedy, her 

Scotch maid, read to her, from a volume entitled 
‘* Lives of Saints,’’ the account of the penitent 
thief on his cross; and the queen remarked : 
‘*May my Saviour, in memory of His passion, 
have mercy on me as, at the hour of His agony, 
He had of him !”’ 
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She roused herself a moment to select a hand- 
kerchief which would be required to bandage her 
eyes in case, as sometimes had happened, her 
face, with her head on the fatal indented block, 
should have to confront the uplifted ax. Until 
dawn she laid, watched by Jane Kennedy, who 
afterwards, with unconscious epigram, said ‘‘the 
queen seemed to be laughing with protecting an- 
gels.”’ 

The night so dreary to watchers was made 
more dreary by ominous sounds of hammering 
in the adjacent execution chamber, wherein often 

banquets had been 

held, and in the inter- 
vals of silence from the 
noise of the carpenters 
could be heard the 
measured tramp of 
troops who were 
posted around the cas- 
tle, for it was Eliza- 
beth’s fiction that at- 
tempts were making to 
rescue the victim of 
her insatiate jealousy. 

The morning of 

Tuesday, February 

8th, finally came. She 

arose to be dressed in 
the care appertaining 
to the rank of which 
she was ever conscious. 
A skirt and bodice of 
black satin were worn 
over a petticoat of 
- russet - brown velvet; 
over all, a long, regal 
mantle, also of black 
satin, embroidered 
with gold, trimmed 
with fur and having 
pendent sleeves and 

a train. For head- 
dress, white crape, from which fell a veil of the 
same material, edged with lace. At her neck 
a chain of scented beads with a cross, and at the 
waist a golden rosary. 

She had already said to the Earl of Kent : ‘1 
shall die as a twofold queen should. And even 
a queen is unworthy the joys of Heaven whose 
body cannot suffer the stroke of an executioner.” 

Soon the sheriff entered. But Mary was on her 
knees before the prie dieu. When she arose he 
said : ‘* Madame ’’— the orders had been given to 
omit the usual address of Your Majesty—‘‘the 
lords have sent me to you.”’ 
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She took the large crucifix from the altar, kissed 
it and gave it to her groom of the chamber to 
carry, uplifted, before her. That should have 
been the function of the chaplain, had he not 
been excluded by the cruel orders of the potent 
Defender of the new Faith, Queen Bess. She 
would not allow her attendants to assist her, say- 
ing to the sheriff: ‘‘ I cannot permit my servants 
to lead me to the death. I shall be supported in 
that regard by the soldiers of Elizabeth.’’ Ac- 
cordingly two of the guard held each arm ; for, 
sleepless and breakfastless, she was weak in body 
although strong in mind. And the historic pro- 
cession moved to the door of the execution cham- 
ber. 

In its centre had been erected a scaffold cov- 
ered with black serge and raised a few feet from 
the floor. It was ascended by four steps with 
room only for the block, the victim and the ex- 
ecutioner. Sir Amyas Paulet, the queen’s jailor, 
the Earls of Shrewsbury and Kent, as Eliza- 
beth’s official witnesses, sat on chairs at one end 
of the apartment. The Protestant Dean of Peter- 
borough, whose services were declined, stood 
among the soldiers grouped around the scaffold. 

The queen was met at the steps by Sir Amyas, 
who assisted her to the scaffold floor; which 
reaching, she remarked with a smiling face, in 
her gentle voice : ‘‘ Merci, for your courtesy. It 
is your last one. It is almost the most agreea- 
ble you have ever rendered me.”’ 

The royal warrant for her execution was then 
read. At the end of it, as if by rehearsal, all 
the lords and soldiers exclaimed : ‘‘God_ save 
Queen Elizabeth.’’ Rising from her last seat in 
mortal life, she turned to the earls and said— 
one of her servants preserving the substance, if 
not the exact text: ‘‘My lords, I was born a 
queen, not subject to laws. After having been 
long and wrongfully imprisoned in this country, 
IT ain now through force, and the being in men’s 
power, about to close my checkered life. I thank 
(sod that He has permitted that in this hour I 
die for my religion, and that He has given me 
grace to be brought before a company who will 
witness that I die Catholic. As to the crime 
fixed upon me—the death of your queen — I 
never suggested it, never consented to it, nor to 
aught against her person. I have always loved 
her and her country. At last my enemies have 
come to the end of their designs to make me die. 
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Cried he, rudely: ‘‘Madame, what does it 
avail you to hold in your hands this vain image 
when you do not bear him in your heart.’ 
With inexpressible gentleness and sanctity of 
voice she answered : ‘‘ How is it possible to have 
such an image in one’s hands without the heart 
being profoundly touched by it? Nothing can 
be more suitable for a Christian about to die 
than to bear in her arms the true mark of my 
redemption.”’ 

Nevertheless, the dean began to pray in En- 
glish that God would grant repentance to Mary. 
The assembly chorused amens as he proceeded. 
But Mary as loudly repeated the Latin prayer, 
‘*In te domine sperair.’? And when the dean, 
wearied by his controversial attempts, ceased, the 
Queen of the Scots prayed in English impromptu 
for Queen Elizabeth and all her own enemies. 

At a sign from Earl Kent the executioner in : 
his black mask advanced to his victim, and made 
as if about to disrobe her, but she waved him 
aside with a sad smile, saying: ‘‘ Let me do it. 
I understand the business better than you. I 
never had such a groom of the chamber.” 

As if ashamed of the proceeding, Shrewsbury 
beckoned to Jane Kennedy to come up. Which 
she did, and aided her mistress to discard head- 
dress, mantle and bodice. The queen, still wear- 
ing her sad smile, turned to the now awe-struck 
assembly and archly said: ‘‘I am not accus- 
tomed to be disrobed before so many.”’ 

‘Jane Kennedy began to weep loudly, and the 
queen pressed her fingers on her lips, adding: 
‘You should rejoice to see me die in so good a 
quarrel.”’ 

Taking from her neck the gold cross, she 


‘turned to the executioner and said: ‘‘ This is 


your perquisite, but vou cannot make use of it. 
Leave it to this lady, who will give you in money 
more than its value.’’ But he—whose name, as 
already mentioned, was John Bull, since awarded 
to the typical Englishman—roughly scized it and 
thrust it into his shoc, doubtless meditating that 
it was a hauble to trample upon. 

Turning to all the queen said, with the same 
sad smile, ‘“Adieu—au revoir,” recalling for an 
instant, by her French, her happier times in 
Paris ; and then motioned to Jane Kennedy to 
bandage her eyes, which, for the last time, ¢X- 
haled their matchless beayty on humanity. aN 
again seated, she seemed to forget the block, 


thinking she was to meet death in the ther, 
French style of execution, by a stroke of the 
sword ; and so she gtretched forward her graces _ 
ful, spotless neck. They the executioner, TR _ 
nizing her mistake | approached, and conducter a 


I forgive them with a good heart, and I beg all 
to be so good as to forgive me.” 

The dean now advanced and endeavored to 
thrust his theological attentions upon her, put 
she motioned him away with her crucifix, 
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her to the block. She did not dramatically kiss 
the ax which he held, as did Sir Thomas More 
when he said ‘‘Sharp medicine this’’; but Mary 
kissed her cross as she stood feeling about with 
her hands, blinded as she was, for the block. 
This was curved and hollowed to fit the neck ; 
and the executioner placed her on her knees and 
bent her face over. Involuntarily she put up 
her hands to support her chin, the which Black 
Mask observing, he displaced them and tied her 
arms on her back. She kept murmuring the 
Latin prayer, ‘‘In manus tuas Domine com- 
mendo me’’ (‘‘I commend myself, O God, into 
thy hands’’). 

Now the executioner removed his mask and 
struck his blow. Whether nervous at despatch- 
ing a queen he missed his aim at what anatom- 
ists call the medulla, and struck her head, terri- 
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bly gashing it—that, perhaps, mercifully killed 
consciousness. He struck again truly, but too 
feebly, and a third blow became necessary. Be- 
fore the head of the unhappy queen could fall 
forward on the floor he grasped it by the hair, 
and holding it up, as the royal blood dripped 
from it, exclaimed, as was the custom of an exe- 
cution : ‘God save Queen Elizabeth !’’ 

At orders of Shrewsbury the executioner took 
the head to the window that looked upon the 
courtyard, in which stood a large number of the 
curious from the neighborhood, and he exhibited 
it to them; while Sir Amyas Paulet despatched 
a courier on a fleet horse to bear the tidings to 
Elizabeth. 

Vainly Jane Kennedy piteously begged to ac- 
company the body to the chamber where sur- 
geons were ready to embalm it. It was rudely 

borne up the staircase into med- 
ical custody, and was prepared 
for the coffin. It remained 
in the castle six weeks before 
it was, by the orders of Eliz- 
abeth, removed to the Peter- 
borough Cathedral, where it was 
laid in a tomb exactly opposite 
to one containing the body of 
Queen Catharine of Arragon ; 
and the same sexton who had 
interred the remains of this con- 
sort of Elizabeth’s father offi- 
ciated at laying away the Scot- 
tish queen. 

But when her son came to 
the English throne he caused 
the remains to be transferred to 
Westminster Abbey, where the 
resting-place attracts thousands 
of sightseers, who leave the spot 
either with painful and sympa- 
thetic memories ; or, if they have 
read Algernon Sydney Swin- 
burne’s almost brutal attack on 
her memory in the last edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
with small regret for Marie 
Stuart. 

But whatever differences of 
opinion regarding her career 
exist—and these differences are 
as many as those concerning, for 
instance, Cromwell—nearly all 
agree that much malevolence 
and religious as well as party 
feeling embittered the Fother- 
ingay tragedy. 
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>ERHAPS we had better 
not make declarations 
that we may regret here- 
after,’ said Malcolm. 
‘The one thing to do is 
to find John and give 
him this message. When 


people are in trouble 
they should be kindly treated ; and we are not 


qualified to sit in judgment upon John, not 
knowing all the circumstances in the case. I am 
going to speak to Hebe, and then I will assist 
Tibbits in his search. He probably has some 
inkling as to John’s whereabouts.’’ 

‘* Malcolm is trying to keep control of himself, 
but he is completely unnerved,’’ said Anne. ‘It 
is an awful shock. Oh, I trust that it is all a 
mistake !—that we are all laboring under some 
delusion !”’ : 

She began to cry, and Dorothy followed her 
example. 

‘*T don’t feel like shedding tears,’’ said Addie. 
‘Tam too indignant! Think of what Will and 
I have endured waiting like fools upon John’s 
moods ! The idea of his dictating to us while 
this disgraceful secret was weighing upon him !’ 

‘* Of course,”’ said Dorothy. ‘‘ His extra ex- 
penses had to be met, and he didn’t want us to 
spend our money. He has been using it for his 
private purposes, ’’ 

“Now, don’t say that until you are sure of 
it,” said Anne. ‘‘Fynest has insisted all along 

that John was making money for us. He prob- 
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ably has had to use his own profits. Well, he 
must give up living in this house. He will have 
to do the respectable after this, and reside with 
his family.”’ 

‘As we are going, too, we need not worry 
as to where he dwells,’’ said Addie. 

““Tt will be a relief if he leaves here,’’ said 
‘‘T don’t care to see him for a long 
time to come.”’ 

‘We are dreadfully bitter against him,’’ said 
Anne. * 

‘Because he has been so unjust to us,’’ said 
Addie. ‘‘His deceit is bad enough, but that is 
his own lookout. We were not cheating him. 
We did everything openly. He would not let 
Malcolm have his own house. I wonder, Dor- 
othy, if he will stay here with you and Ernest.’? 

“Pm sure I don’t care! Ernest and I can 
manage very well together, provided we have 
money enough between us to keep the house. It 
is a family crash 1’ 

‘Oh, well, don’t make things out worse than 
they are,’ said Anne. ‘‘ We are all studying 
our own interests, and if John is pleased with his 
choice, why should we question it? We are not 
asking his advice. I am too happy to fret be- 
cause he has chosen to play the part of a foo), 
So you think Tibbits was aware of his Mar- 
riage ?”’ 

‘Oh, he knew something. He was deferen- 
tial with Miss Russell, and did not exhibit the 
least Surprise at her statement,’’ said Dorothy. 

“Well, Tibbits is always nice, Jf the Sky 
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should fall he would start to pick up the pieces 
and match them,’’ said Addie. ‘‘I tell you, 
Dorothy Russell, you ought to accept Tibbits, 
and reward him for his devotion to the family.’ 

““Oh, we have enough on hand now! Two 
weddings and a grand family row over money, to 
say nothing of cutting John’s unknown family.’’ 

“‘Well, I trust the little child is better,’’ said 
Anne, in prayerful tone. ‘‘It is innocent of 
wrong.”’ 

‘‘T suppose we shall be like the people in 
books,’’ said Dorothy, bitterly. ‘‘ John’s chil- 
dren, whom nobody wants, will be the only little 
ones in the family. Ernest will never marry, 
and Malcolm regards his wife as a child, or a 
toy.”’ 

‘¢Oh, well, I wouldn’t be too sure of such a 
state of affairs !’’ 

**Oh, you and Addie may have children ; but 
they won’t be Russells !”’ 

“True ; and we have all imagined a troop of 
little Russell boys and girls coming up about us. 
Family pride is a curious study. John has 
given his daughter his mother’s name, and Ar- 
thur is a family name,’ said Anne. 

‘“‘T suppose Malcolm will let Hebe visit at 
John’s house,’’ said Dorothy. 

“If she wishes to. He lets her do as she 
pleases,’’ said Addie. 
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Once in Hebe’s room, Miss Russell gave way 
to an agony of grief. Hebe sent down stairs to 
order tea and crackers, and returned quickly lest 
a servant should enter and surprise the suffering 
girl. 

‘‘T suppose I have done wrong, Mrs. Russell. 
Oh, I feel so faint and wretched ! Please let me 
go back to poor mamma and Arthur.”’ 

‘Dear girl,’’ said Hebe, ‘‘I am going with 
you. First, you must eat something and drink 
the tea I sent for. Perhaps you had no lunch.”’ 

_ “No, and I could not swallow my breakfast. 
Will you really come with me?’ 

“Yes, gladly ; and while I dress vou can take 
your lunch here in this room. You want to be 
strong, so as to assist your mother. 
you must eat, or you will only be ill and use- 
less.”’ 

Miss Russell looked gravely at Hebe, who was 
putting some bric-a-brac on a table near the 
window. Presently there was a tap at the door, 
and Hebe took the tray from the maid and ar- 
ranged a tempting meal for her sad guest. 

“T am sure you will try and eat it, dear, if 
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only for my sake. No one will disturb you. I 
am only going into the next room.”’ 

Hebe dressed rapidly, and returning, saw with 
satisfaction that Miss Russell had eaten her 
lunch, seemed much stronger, and was evidently 
able to control herself. 

The two girls left the house without seeing any 
member of the family, and proceeded by the 
most direct route to Brooklyn. Once across the 
bridge, Miss Russell took the lead and soon 
reached a very pretty, modern house on St. 
John’s Place. She opened the door with a latch- 
key and ushered Hebe into a luxurious parlor, 
where she left her and ran upstairs. 

The silence in the house was quite overpower- 
ing. Hebe waited, with her heart in her mouth, 
dreading the next break in the quiet. Presently 
Miss Russell came down, noiselessly, and closed 
the hangings. She had taken off her bonnet and 
wrap, and her features had somewhat relaxed. 

“He is still alive,’’ she whispered. ‘‘ Mamma 
is lying down, and there is a professional nurse 
up there. The doctor will be here again in a few 
minutes. Judy and Aleck are next door. Will 
you come up and take off your things ?”’ 

“*No, Pll leave them here. We need not make 
asound. [ll sit beside you, and you shall rest 
here in this great chair.’’ 

With a sigh of intense relief, Miss Russell sank 
into the seat and Hebe took her trembling hands 
and gently soothed her. 

The minutes passed like hours, and at length 
the doctor’s wagon stopped near the house. A 
maid who was on the watch admitted him, and 
Miss Russell followed him upstairs. From where 
she was sitting Hebe had a view of the street, 
and was not surprised when she saw Mr. John 
Russell quickly approaching the house. He ran 
up the stoop, and the next minute was in the 
room with her. He recognized her with a start 
of alarm : 

“What + you here ?”’ 

“Yes. Be quiet. The doctor is upstairs.”’ 

‘But you !’ 

“*Oh, well, Mary came to the house to find 
you. Did Mr. Tibbits send you home?’ 

‘* How did you know that ?’’ 

“Tt just occurred to me. He was in the room 
with us when Mary came.’’ 

“My God!” 

“*T should think you would feel thankful that 
the baby is still living. Surely, that means that 
there is hope. Why don’t you go upstairs ?”’ 

‘It would do no good. I will stay here until 
the doctor comes down.”’ 

“Mary is completely worn out.” 
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‘‘What the devil possessed her to go to the to quarrel over. To me you have everything the 


house ?”’ world gives. Not one of you seems to know any- 
Russell’s features were stern and white with thing about poverty, or toil, or infirmity. . You 

anger. Hebe met his glance. live remote from the real ills of life, and worry 
‘*The extreme urgency of the case. What over trifles.’”’ 

other course could she take? Message after mes- ‘¢Ts that your own opinion?’ 

sage came. We had no idea where yon were to ‘Tt is what I realize every day. In the little 

be found. Fortunately, Mr. Tibbits knew. I town where I grew up, we were always aware of 

think his coming was providential.”’ the trials of existence. I saw them on all sides. 
‘“You do? What was said there about this Here, since my marriage, I can read about them ; 

matter ?’’ but Malcolm would be better pleased if I did not 
‘‘T heard very little. Everybody was aston- let them occupy my thoughts.’’ 

ished ; too much so to talk. Malcolm sent me ‘* You are a strange girl.” 

here with Mary, as she was too exhausted and ‘‘T cannot explain to myself why people are 


nervous to be out by herself. He is coming for blind to their blessings! How they grumble and 
me later on. I hope the baby is better! Iam _ fret and crave what would only injure them, and 
more interested in him than in this secret of refuse to gather the good things that are offered 
yours. I should think you would be glad to freely.’ 

have it known and off your mind.”’ ‘You have much to learn. Content is not an 

‘‘Which proves how little you know aboutsuch American characteristic. There is always a some- 
complications.” He began walking to and fro. thing just in sight that tantalizes us. It exists 
‘* Malcolm was very thoughtful to send you here. for each of us.”’ ; 

Have you met Mrs. Russell ?”’ ‘“Why, Malcolm is not dissatisfied.” 

‘* Not to-day, but I did meet her and Mary ‘* He ig still in the glamour that love creates. 
some weeks ago.when calling on a friend who Ambition will dissipate it time enough. Oh, 
lives in this neighborhood. I took such a fancy don’t misunderstand me. You are exceptional 
to Mary that I asked Malcolm then if I might in many ways. Perhaps the illusion will con- 
cultivate her acquaintance. He was quite will- tinue.” 
ing and no doubt I should have called on her be- ‘‘Here is Mary. Please be gentle with her.”’ 
fore now, but for all the excitement of the wed- ‘*Oh, papa !’” 
dings.”’ ; The girl clung to her father and gave way toa 

‘Then you have no prejudice against my wife passion of tears. They were happy ones, for the 
and daughter.”’ baby was, according to the doctor, now some- 

‘* Not the slightest.’’ what improved, although not out of danger. 

‘‘You are kind-hearted and independent in Much to Hebe’s relief, John went upstairs, 
many ways. Malcolm, too, is broad ‘in his and she and Mary sat together until Malcolm ar- 
views. I'll have to face the music, I suppose. rived. He knew through Tibbits that John had, 
The explosion had to come. Strange, that my started for Brooklyn and refused to have him dis- 
own lack of foresight should precipitate it.’ turbed. Mary promised to telegraph early on 

‘““Why, yes. If you had left your address the next day, and then Malcolm and Hebe kissed 
with your wife, we never could have heard of her and went home. ; 
your marriage from Mary.”’ They found Ernest the centre of an excited 

‘True, I can only blame my own stupidity.”’ group of women, all trying to be heard at once. 

‘‘Perhaps you are borrowing trouble. Mr. The facts that the baby was still living, and John 
Tibbits was aware of your marriage, and if you with his family, were not received with any eXx- 
wish your family to keep the matter a secret, no hibition either of fecling or satisfaction. 
doubt they will respect your request.’’ The contrast between the grave stillness of the 

“* How little you know about human nature. house she had just quitted and the strange, noisy 
This is only the beginning of trouble. They excitement of her own home struck Hebe 
will want their own now, and my position will very forcibly. When dinner was over the dis-_ . 


only increase their suspicions of my actions.”’ cussion WaS renewed and the denunciations Of 
“Everybody will haye to cool- and become John’sconduct increased with the recollections of 
sensible.” - each sister. 


“Yes; that would help in the long run, but Ernest was reticent, and would ‘not give ®n 
you are inclined to look at the bright side.” opinion, neither would he agree with any of the 
‘Yes, indeed. I can’t see What you all have plans Proposed by his sisters. Malcolm a 
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_ Hebe were so quiet that Dorothy sneered at their 
indifference to the disgrace that had fallen on the 
family. , 

“One moment,”’ said Malcolm. ‘‘ We have 
just come from seeing people that are simply 
fighting death. This commotion seems very 
trivial and unseemly. John is our brother, and 
as for the discovery that he has been secretly 
married for years, that fact in itself does not con- 
stitute disgrace. It may be disagreeable and 
lead to unpleasant relations between us, but he 
will have to take the brunt of them.”’ 

“We girls have decided upon our course,” 
said Addie. ‘‘We are not going to meet his 
family. We are going, too, to insist upon hav- 
ing our money and the interest of it. Ernest is 
deep in some scheme to make things easy for 
John. He doesn’t deserve any consideration 
from us whatever !”’ 

“But, Addie, it is the old fable over again of 
the ‘ Bundle of Sticks,’ ’’ said Ernest. ‘‘ We can- 
not injure‘one without causing suffering to all.’”’ 

‘“¢ That is true,’’? said Malcolm. ‘‘We are a lit- 
tle union of independent states. We stand or 
fall together. Let us be rational and consider 
the interests of the whole family. John has an 
expensive establishment over there.”’ 

“Of course,’’ cried Dorothy. ‘At our ex- 
pense.”’ 

‘¢We are not sure of that,’’ said Ernest. 

“Well, he’ll have to prove it,’’ said Addie. 

“Oh, well, wait a bit till the child is out of 
danger,’? said Malcolm. ‘‘Give the man a 
show.”’ 

“You might do a wrong that never, never 
could be undone,’’ said Hebe, impressively. 

‘‘That is what we want to avoid,’’ said Er- 
nest, turning to her. ‘‘Come, let us hear your 
views. You are more dispassionate than these 
sisters three. John has invested some of Mal- 
colm’s money, but you don’t need it particu- 
larly.” 

Hebe looked at Malcolm. 

‘‘T was not thinking of money at all,’’ she 
said, simply. ‘‘I was recalling a story that fa- 
ther told us about some people here in New 
York. One of the sons marricd beneath him 
and_ his family concluded to ignore him. He 
found it difficult to make a living, and as the 
years went by he gradually sank in the social 
scale. One night, when intoxicated, he mur- 
dered an inoffensive man who was riding in the 
same car.”’ 

“T don’t see what all that has todo with this 
case!’ cried Dorothy. 

‘¢Let Hebe finish,’’ said Ernest. 
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“Yes; there is a certain connection,’’ said 


Hebe. ‘‘This unfortunate man was tried and 
cofivicted, and after he was sentenced his family 
did everything in their power to prevent his ex- 
ecution. The thought of the disgrace was more 
than they could bear. Father says that they 
brought every possible influence to induce the 
governor to commute his sentence. There was 
a great division of sentiment among the peo- 
ple and much popular excitement. However, 
the man was hanged. Now, I am coming to 
what father always impressed upon us, as the 
moral of the whole history of the man’s career. 
While he was a prisoner, his wife went every 
day to the Tombs and stayed with him. She 
had several children and they lived in a tene- 
ment house in a poor neighborhood. Her quiet, 
unobstrusive devotion won sympathy from every- 
body, and after the execution of her husband, 
his father went to see her and assumed the care 
of the family. Father contends that if these peo- 
ple had recognized the wife and treated her with 
respect from the beginning, the whole course of 
the man’s life would have been entirely differ- 
ent. With the moral support and proper sur- 
roundings, and the consistent interest in his af- 
fairs that his family could have supplied, he 
might have proved a useful member of society.” 

“Tn other words, no man_ stands or falls 
alone,’’ said Ernest. ‘‘ Your father saw the rad- 
ical mistake that was made by the man’s family. 
They undertook to ignore him and learned too 
late the strength of family ties. The thing is 
happening in minor degrees all the time. I see 
just what Hebe means. To treat John’s family 
with civility is only to consult our own interests. 
It is not necessary, in fact, it would be impossi- 
ble, situated as we are, to become very intimate 
with his wife and children, but we can be polite 
with them.’’ 

‘‘Speak for vourself,’’ said Addie. 
not meet them.”’ 

“Nor I,’’ said Dorothy. 

‘‘T am quite perplexed,’’ said Anne, gazing 


“T will 


about her. ‘I think I will take awhile to con- 
sider. Hebe has frightened me with that awful 


story.”’ 

‘CAs if John were likely to become poor !’ 
cried Dorothy. ‘‘ He can support his family on 
his own income.”’ 


“Tt was the ethical view,’’ said Hebe. ‘ He 
is still your brother.”’ 
“Mary is a very charming creature,’’ said 


Malcolm. 
“T want to see her,”’ said Ernest. 
‘*Please don’t invite her here until after I 


’ 
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leave. That will be so soon now, that we need 
not discuss the matter,’’ said Addie. 

“*Suppose we drop the whole thing until to- 
morrow,’’ suggested Ernest. ‘‘The financial 
side is really the most important one at present, 
and I want to talk with John before we make 
any more resolutions.”’ 
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Ow the following morning during breakfast a 
telegram came for Hebe. It read : 


“We may hope. Mary.”’ 


Ernest seemed very much impressed by it, and 
everybody concluded that he intended to go to 
Brooklyn if John did not appear at the office. 
The days passed quickly. There was so much 
under way and so many engrossing details con- 
nected with the coming weddings, that John’s 
troubles were lost sight of by his sisters. Thus, 
Hebe undertook corresponding with Mary and 
calling occasionally to inquire for the baby, who 
gradually recovered health. 

After several consultations with John, Ernest 
called the others ‘together and explained his 
proposition to them. 

“We do not want to go to law,’ he said, 
‘neither do we care for a scandal concerning 
money. The truth is that John has invested 
all the surplus money that you left in his hands 
to great advantage. Ihave arranged that after 
this he will pay to each of us the interest due on 
our shares, included in the principal. Anne has 
the largest amount, being the least extravagant 
of the six.” 

“But what about the interest already due 
us?’ asked Malcolm. 

“That will be counted in your share of the 
principal. We shall each have two incomes; 
one from our father’s estate and one from John’s 
investments. I have had a paper drawn up for 
our signatures, because after you two are married 
Morris or Jessamy might interfere and cause 
trouble for John. Any one of us can insist on 
having what belongs to us now ; but taking it 
will involve the sale of stocks and a certain loss 
of money. As matters stand, John has worked 
as faithfully for our interests as his own; of 
course, he has to spend his income, while ours is 
to our credit. I tell you what it is, girls ; let 
me explain this business to Will and Mr. Jes- 
samy, and no doubt they will advise you to sign 
as I wish. Malcolm and I are satisfied with the 
arrangement ; the money is all in the family, and 
I for one see no use in dividing it among lawyers.” 
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‘*Two incomes !”’ said Dorothy, thoughtfully. 
“May I know what they will amount to to- 
gether?” 

Ernest sat down and began figuring, while 
Dorothy watched him intently. He showed her 
the result, and she uttered a cry of surprise while 
her eyes sparkled with delight. 

‘“Why, I did not know that we had so 
much !’ 

‘¢ John thought it better for many reasons that 
you should not know the exact figures. How- 
ever, now that he has practically left the house, 
and the girls are going to marry, the truth has 
to come out. You see, even if Malcolm secedes, 
you and I can manage to enjoy ourselves very 
comfortably together here.’’ 

‘*Dear me!’ cried Anne. 
sign the paper, as you desire. 
John.”’ 

“Tm going to tell Will all about it, first,” 
said Addie. ‘‘ However, if it is so wonderfully 
well invested, he will not want to interfere 
with it.” 

“*T wonder if John will move over here,’’ said 
Dorothy. 

‘*Not just now; the children are so little and 
their house is so comfortable, that he does not 
think a change advisable,”’ said Ernest. 

‘* His wife will be snubbed if he attempts to 
have her recognized among our friends,’’ said 
Addie. 

“She is a sensible, domestic woman, wholly 
absorbed in her children,’’ said Ernest. ‘I 
don’t think she will give our friends an oppor- 
tunity to snub her. She does not express any 
desire to live in New York or even to become 
acquainted with us.’’ 

‘* What a relief!’ cried Dorothy. 

‘‘Of course, she has had no leisure to think 
much about the situation, but John realizes that 
Hebe alone has written and called to ask for the 
child, and he understands your full meaning. To 
tell the truth, girls, I think you are all wrong.” 

“T think that before we make any concessions 
John should explain the circumstances,’”’ said 
Anne. ‘Mr. Jessamy thinks that something is 
due to us in the situation.” 

“So does Will,’’ said Addie. ‘‘ He does not 
see any necessity for becoming acquainted with 
people whose existence was purposely kept a se- 
eret from us.’’ 

‘‘There is some sense in his reasoning,’’ said 
Malcolm. ‘‘It is simply in view of the fact that 
these people do exist and will continue to do so 
and that they are our relatives, that Ernest and 
Hebe and I feel that we should overlook what 


“Of course I will 
T feel sorry about 
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has passed, and make the most and the best of 
things as they are.”’ 
‘* Are you quite sure that John is married ?”’ 
asked Dorothy, whose bitterness puzzled Hebe. 
Ernest gazed reflectively at the group and 
spoke gravely. 
‘¢Perhaps the most honorable course will be 
the wisest. John did not bind me to secrecy, 
and so after you are in possession of all the facts 
you can consider them carefully and act accord- 
ing to individual judgment. It seems that when 
John was about twenty-one, he fell in love with 
the maid—there, I knew you would all be 
shocked ; however, it is too late in the day for 
any excitement. Now, to be dispassionate, I will 
give you all the sides. The girl was young and 
had _ been brought to this country by her aunt, 
who was the cook in the establishment, expressly 
to have a good situation and meet mother’s re- 
quirements. I was at college at that period and 
never heard any allusion to the subject. John’s 
intentions were honorable from the first. He 
liked the girl and told father and mother that he 
was going to marry her. They reasoned with 
him and set forth the disadvantages of such a 
marriage. Finally, he agreed to go abroad for a 
year and see what absence would do to disen- 
chant him. They found another place for the 
girl and thought the matter was ended. John 
laid stress upon this point, that they had no 
fault to find with the girl personally. She was 
beneath John socially and lacked education; on 
the other hand, she had youth, beauty and 
health. John, you know, has a little legacy 
from his godfather. He came into possession 
of it when he was twenty-one, and on his return 
from Europe he again asked the consent of our 
parents to this marriage, and was firmly refused 
it. He deliberately sought the girl, married 
her, bound her to secrecy and set up his little 
home in Brooklyn. Now, you have his story. 
He is devoted to his wife and children. There 
are four of them ; Hebe can tell you their ages. 
So far as having married beneath him is con- 
cerned, we know that men are constantly do- 
ing the same thing ; and for that matter, women 
too, if they like the man, will overlook his early 
surroundings. I can name several couples right 
among our own set who never indulge in geneal- 
ogy. As for getting excited and angry because 
John married to suit himself, when we were all 
at sehool or in the nursery, I see no object in it. 
I won’t waste my vitality fretting over the situa- 
Another thing, I honor John for his man- 
I have met Mrs. John Russell two or 
she is certainly worthy of re- 
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liness. 
three times, and 
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spect. We are all free to follow our own idcas 
in regard to their future treatment.”’ | 

“‘Hebe and I are going to think of them as 
members of the family and entitled to our best 
feeling and sympathy,’’ said Malcolm. ‘‘ Broad 
views are the best in every situation.’’ : 

“Besides, we are not qualified to sit in 
judgment upon them,” said Hebe, earnestly. ‘I 
like Mary very much, and the little ones are 
lovely.’’ 

“‘T can’t get over the shock,’’ cried Dorothy. 
“How can you take this so calmly ?”’ 

‘There is no other way,’’ said Ernest. ‘‘If 
John is satisfied, why should we be miscra- 
ble?” 

‘* An Irish servant maid for a sister-in-law 
said Addie. ‘‘I don’t think I can find courage 
to explain the fact to Will.’’ 

“Tf he has any common sense, he will agree 
with you to ignore the mere fact and go and call 
upon Mrs. John Russell without further delay. 
Otherwise, she and John will not be at the wed- 
ding.” 

‘“T suppose Mr. Jessamy will have to hear the 
truth !’? said Anne. 

“‘Tsn’t it better to hear it from you than from 
strangers? These things always leak out, and 
when people know the worst that can be said 
they are fore-armed against gossip and ill-will,’’ 
said Malcolm. 

‘“‘T tell you what I believe,’ said Ernest. 
‘The thing will be a nine days’ wonder, and 
then someone will elope with his friend’s wife, 
or rob a bank, or forge a check, or marry an 
actress, or put a bullet through his brain ; and 
the Russell scandal, which is a very mild com- 
monplace one after all, will be forgotten.”’ 

“That is the wretched part of it,’’ cried 
Dorothy, giving way to tears, ‘It is so vulgar, 
so disgustingly low.’’ 

“Yes ; if John had seduced the girl and left 
Mary to grow up ina foundling asylum, you would 
never have been the Wiser, Dorothy. That is the 
regular practice. Thank God ! wecome of honest 
parents, and were taught to pe honorable in our 
dealings. You know very wel] that if John made 
a mistake he has to endure the mortification of 
his wife’s ignorance. There js one fact certain, 
if he suffers he does not complain.” Malcolin 
spoke warmly, 

“But, indeed, he seems very happy,” said 
Hebe, “and totally differeyy jn manner and ex-~ 
pression, He is full of fuy,_ and frolics with the 
children, and his wife urderstands him per- 
fectly.? 

“Really !? cried Addie, ‘‘she must be a 
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witch. No one here ever surprised his confi- 
dence in any direction.”’ 

“You see, the man has. been on guard ever 
since we have been old enough to become con- 
fidential with him,’’ said Anne. 

‘Besides, his wife studied his disposition 
when he was not only ¥ery young, but perfectly 
natural and comprehensible,’’ said Ernest. ‘‘ Of 
course, I can only advise you, girls, but the safest 
measures in the long run are the ones to adopt. 
Go over and see Mrs. Russell without more delay, 
and let us avoid breaks in the family.” 

‘Tf you were engaged to be married, Ernest, 
would you take your future wife over there ?”’ 
asked Addie. 

‘‘Now, that’s a leading question,’’ replied 
Ernest. ‘‘I should have to consider it.”’ 

‘¢Then you must allow us to consider before 
we agree to make the acquaintance of Mrs. John 
Russell,’’ said Addie. 
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Tue next morning Addie told Ernest that she 
and Anne had conferred with Will and Mr. Jes- 
samy, and together with Dorothy had come toa 
decision. 

‘We will sign the paper that you explained 
tous. We all realize that Jolin ras very large 
expenses to meet, and that we shall nave very 
good incomes with his management. Will is not 
a financier ; neither is Mr. Jessamy.’’. 

‘“That is very satisfactory,’? said Ernest. 
‘¢When money is in question people generally 
consult their best interests. How about calling 
on John’s family ””’ 

‘¢ That is another matter entirely. It is so near 
my wedding day that I do not like the idea of giv- 
ing our friends this piece of news thus suddenly.’’ 

‘You want all the attention concentrated upon 
yourself. ”” 

‘We went over the ground very thoroughly 
last night. Dorothy is quite convinced that Mr.. 
Tibbits will not mention what he saw and heard 
here. He is very honorable, and besides, he 
would not do anything to annoy us. . Mr. Jes- 
samy said that we accidentally discovered John’s 
secret, and that it is not our business to publish 
it. He must have: had his own plans for intro- 
ducing Mary. Certainly, ‘it will be much easier 
to let people wonder at John’s absence than to 
account for the appearance of an unsuspected 
family at the wedding.”’ 

Ernest laughed heartily. 

‘Oh, if you are going into all these details, I 
cannot follow you.” 
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“ But even Mary should be considered. She 
is a very tall, handsome girl. It would be most 
embarrassing for her to be stared out of counte- 
nance by a throng of strangers.”’ 

‘“You see, Addie, you are viewing us from 
without, and I was thinking of the family side 
of the affair.”’ 

“Yes, but John might not care to exhibit his 
people ‘at my wedding. If he chooses to come 
and give me away, he is welcome. Let things 
progress precisely as if this secret had not been 
divulged. After Anne is married, there would 
be less embarrassment for us all, if the affair be- 
came public. Suppose we act as if we knew 
nothing about it, and let John. follow his own 
ideas, as before. This is what we agreed to last 
night.”’ 

‘And you think it is final ?"’ 

**Oh, yes.” 
“‘Well, Iam going to-have another talk with 
Anne. She has always been more motherly and 
dispassionate than you or Dorothy. You see, 
John will be guided in the future by what hap- 
pens now. You and Anne could call upon his 
wife and invite her and Mary to the weddings. 
No doubt John would conclude to come alone; 
but you would be putting the whole case in his 
hands, his pride would not be hurt, and his good 
judgment would come into play. You may feel 
confident that he would consider every side, and 
he is not a man to cause unnecessary talk and 

excite curiosity.”’ 

‘‘There is no use, Ernest, in discussing the 
thing any farther. Dorothy and I will not make 
any overtures to these new relatives. I have no 
time for them, and as for losing all my delight 
and satisfaction in my own marriage ceremony 
simply because this wretched secret came to 
light, is requiring too much. Hebe cannot feel 
the disgrace as we do. She is very gay, and no 
doubt will make up to Mary for all my shortcom- 
ings. They are nearly of an age, and quite com- 
panionable. Hebe can go housekeeping very 
soon, and take Mary under her care.”’ 

‘*Malcolm hasn’t expressed any intention of 
going from here. With John away, and you and 
Anne about leaving, this house should be large 
enough for four of us.”’ 

“True, and Dorothy will probably reward 
Tibbits for his devotion.”’ ; 

‘‘Well, Addie, we are going to have a good 
time at your wedding, whether John is present or 
alsent. You understand me, dear. You must 
realize that we are a proud set of brothers and sis- 
ters, and you know, father and mother had only 
one theory about us—that we would be true to 
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one another. I know your time is amply occu- 
pied, and that we are wholly exonerated from 
any share in John’s double existence. If he has 
made a serious mistake, you may be sure that he 
will pay the penalty. We can, at least, refrain 
from unkind judgment. I shall call at intervals 
upon his family, and, perhaps, become attached 
to those pretty children.’’ 

Addie began to cry, and put her arms around 
Ernest’s neck. 

‘“T feel so sorry for you, Ernest.”’ 

‘Don’t, don’t allude to that. I never speak 
of it.” ' 

“‘T know. I didn’t mean to hurt you, dear.’’ 

‘‘T am sure of that. Now run off to your en- 
gagements. Are you sure that I have everything 
on my list?” 

‘¢ As far as Ican remembcr. Now that I am 
really going to be married it seems like a dream. 
I thought of it so much and it was so indef- 
inite.’’ 

“You must try and forgive John. You can 
understand now his motives. If he had been 
straightforward when you first consulted him, 
this money affair could have been all pleasantly 
settled. If you will call the others and sign that 
paper for me, I will go to the office and get it all 
legally arranged to-day. Then we can devote 
ourselves to the merry side of the festivities. ”’ 

‘“‘Ernest, how nice you are! Sometimes— 
sometimes, when I remember all the lovely years 
we have spent here together, I wonder if, after I 
leave you all, I shall be as happy as I have been 
here !”’ 

“Why, Addie, dear girl, you will only be a 
few blocks away. We can run in and see you 
any time. No doubt, you will see more of me 
than you do now. I can spend an evening with 
you and Will, and desert those tiresome clubs.” 

“That will be delightful !”’ 

She kissed him and ran away, to return, fol- 
lowed by Malcolm and Hebe, Dorothy and Anne. 

Soon afterward Ernest left the house, deter- 
mined to use his influence to induce John to at- 
tend the weddings and give away the brides. 

That evening, when Ernest took up the sub- 
ject, no one was very much surprised at the re- 
sults of his efforts to conciliate both parties to 
the quarrel. John was deeply offended with his 
sisters, and had refused to take part in the com- 
ing ceremonies unless they at once called upon 
his wife and invited her to the house. 

‘Which is the more unreasonable?’ asked 
Addie. ‘He is going to force things, instead of 
letting them come about gradually.’’ 


“J did all I could,’’ said Ernest. ‘‘TI even 


,as well as pleasure. 
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proposed that he should receive invitations for 
himself and family, and then offer an excuse 
for them and come alone. He could give you 
away, and, as you say, no one would suspect 
any break among us. He was quite indignant 
at the intended slight, and finally decided as I 
have told you.” 

‘*Well, we are not going to call upon his wife 
at present,’’ said Dorothy. ‘‘Suppose we think 
no more about it.’ 

‘*We can’t please everybody, and John has 
the least claim upon our consideration,” said 
Anne. ‘‘JI am glad we are all so independent of 
him in regard to money. If he should lose all 
that he has invested for us, we should still be 
well off.”’ 

“‘T have said and done all that I am capable 
of,” said Ernest. ‘‘ Perhaps John will think the 
matter over when alone, and see our side as clearly 
ag his own. There are some questions, you know, 
that no one can settle. Perhaps this is one of 
them. The situation is certainly unique.” 

Thus it happened that the weddings in the 
Russell family caused an unusual amount of talk 
The absence of the head of 
the family was very conspicuous, and the only sv- 
lution of the strange incident was generally ac- 
cepted—namely, that he disapproved of each sis- 
ter’s choice. This was true to a certain extent, 
and long before Anne was settled in her pretty 
home the curious circumstance was forgotten. 
Meanwhile, relatives from far and near had filled 
the house to overflowing, and it was some weeks 
before Dorothy and Hebe found themselves alone 
in the great rooms. 

They were very much together, as Dorothy had 
undertaken the housekeeping duties and liked to 
consult Hebe concerning them. These were full 
of pleasure in Hebe's estimation. She thought 
it a delightful sensation to buy without a mental 
reservation as to the necessity of being econom- 
ical and the duty of not coveting what was be- 
yond their means. 

After a while Hebe became impressed by the 
sudden variations in Dorothy’s moods. It was 
impossible to account for them by anything that 
happened in the house. By common consent 
they had given up alluding to the break with 
John. Hebe was quite aware that this did not 
concern Dorothy to the extent of affecting her 
spirits. Anne often spent a day with them, and 
Addie came in every morning on her way from 
market. Ernest was devoted, and frequently 
took Dorothy to places of amusement. Her 
sources of gloom and irritability were without 
and beyond Hebe’s influence. 
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One morning Hebe set out to spend the day 
with Mary. They intended to do some calling 
together, and Malcolm was to join the family at 
dinner. It was the first visit since the weddings 
had taken place, and Hebe was prepared for a 
certain amount of embarrassment in meeting 
John and his wife. However, she was not in- 
cluded in the quarrel and had agreed with Mal- 
colm to avoid discussing it with John or his peo- 
ple. This position Ieft her free to enjoy Mary’s 
society and open the way, as she fondly hoped, 
for a complete family reconciliation. 

Hebe enjoyed going to Brooklyn by the Wall 
Street ferry. The views from the boat were to 
her full of interest, and she liked the walk up 
Montague Street to the cars. She was agreeably 
surprised when Tibbitts joined her in the cabin, 
and they went out on the deck to chat. 

‘‘We are going in the same direction, I hope,”’ 
Tibbitts said, in his bright, off-hand manner. 
“‘One of the children has a birthday at John 
Russell’s, and I was invited to eat some of the 
cake.”’ 


Cuaprer XVIII. 

‘Why, how charming,’ said Hebe. ‘I have 
the candles, five little pink ones. We expect a 
merry time. Malcolm will come very early.’”’ 

Tibbits became very much absorbed, appar- 
ently, in a vessel just visible in the Narrows. 
Suddenly he began to talk slowly and most ear- 
nestly. 

‘‘Mrs. Russell, I am going to confide in you. 
You seem to me to have more genuine human 
nature in your composition than any woman I 
know. I want to give you some insight as 
to my ideas and hopes. Some women are very 
agreeable, but entirely narrow in their views. If 
you are frank with them, your remarks touch an 
edge and slide away.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps they are not really interested in you 
and your welfare !’’ 

“But you are?” 

‘Yes, indeed !" 

“ Why ””? 

‘ Because I can surmise your hopes, and I do 
heartily wish that Dorothy would be sensible and 
make you happy.”’ 

“Tt is no longer in her power to do so." 

Hebe’s look of utter amazement was stronger 
than speech. 

“Oh, well, Mrs. Russell, a man, no matter 
how much he may love a woman, can only put 
up with a certain amount of indifference. I’m 
not going to the house at present.” 

“Tm very sorry.”’ 


? 
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“And I am very glad. Now, come, Mrs. 
Russell, an honest love should win an honest 
love. So long as Miss Dorothy confined herself 
to flirtations with other fellows, I did not growl. 
I made no secret of my admiration for her. She 
is a beautiful creature, and I recognized her 
right to take her time and feel satisfied in ac- 
cepting me. It would be a gloomy prospect for 
her to marry me and then discover that I was 
the wrong man. So I have waited. Very fort- 
unately for me, I must believe. You are very 
gentle and kind-hearted, and very near to her. 
Unless something is done soon, a great trouble 
will come to her.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Tibbits, what do you know ?” 

‘*T know that she cares nothing about me. I 
know that she is infatuated with a scoundrel, and 
that she is losing all sense of propriety in her ac- 
tions toward him. I could go to her brothers, 
but first I concluded to ask you to appeal to her. 
I would do anything in my power to prevent 
evil coming to her, not only because I have 
loved her, but I like your family. Marriage is 
out of the question. I won’t marry a woman 
who has no love to give me. Now, I warn you, 
that she meets this man, Sherwood, presumably 
by accident, and he shows and boasts of her let- 
ters at the clubs. She is rich enough to support 
him, and he is not above accepting her money. 
I don’t know how strong her moral scruples may 
prove, but I am quite sure that his power over 
her is gufficent to cause her friends serious anxi- 
ety. If you cannot influence her, then Ernest 
must take him in hand.”’ 

‘* But how do you learn so much ?”’ 

‘Jealousy is a potent factor in life. I deter- 
mined to satisfy myself as to the truth of my 
suspicions. I am giving you the benefit of my 
efforts. It has cost me a hard struggle to give 
her up, but it is an accomplished fact. One day 
I awoke to the folly of my position in regard to 
her. I tell you, Mrs. Russell, to be under the 
spell of love as a passion is a grand, a perfect 
condition most satisfying. It is a curious sensa- 
tion to get your reasoning faculties completely 
under your control and then coolly analyze your 
passion. I managed to do this, and then I real- 
ized what a serious mistake I was making. I 
was coveting what I never could possess—this 
woman’s soul. So, I asked myself, why not seek 
your jewel elsewhere? Why desire what you 
can only get second-hand, when you might com- 
mand something much rarer and better worth 
having ?”’ 

“Some of Malcolm’s motives for marrying 
me. 
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‘*No doubt. Then fortune favored me. Mary 
Russell is a girl with a heart and soul worth win- 
ning.”’ 

Hebe’s eyes shone. 

“*T am very glad. that you are the fairy prince. 
Nothing could be more delightful for her than 
such a marriage.” 

‘‘Or for me. She rings truc.”’ 

“*T was thinking of all the social snubs in store 
for her as Miss Russell. As your wife she will 
escape them.”’ — 

‘‘Not entirely. Her father’s pedigree has 
been classified by our social censors. The fun 
will commence when they turn their glasses upon 
her mother’s family tree.”’ 

Hebe laughed musically. 

“Let us walk up Montague street,’’ said Tib- 
bits. ‘‘We can pursue our genealogical re- 
searches.’” 

‘*T have so much amusement in that direc- 
tion,’’ said Hebe. ‘People ask all about me. 
Of course, when they learn that my father is a 
clergyman and lives in the country, the subject is 
not interesting.”’ 

‘“No; to be really interesting, you should 
have one grandfather who blacked boots for a 
living when he started in his business career, and 
another who was a lineal descendant of a May- 
flower Pilgrim. Then your grandmother on one 
side should have danced at Mrs. Washington’s 
levees, and the other one should have kept a 
thread and needleshop on Chatham Street. These 
extremes of social position and no position what- 
ever occasion the most exciting and far-fetched 
legends imaginable, and serve for endless discus- 
sions as to who is who and who isn’t. Don’t I 
enjoy them !’’ 

‘*Malcolm won't be bored by them. The mo- 
ment anybody inquires in the most innocent way 
about some one’s father, he immediately becomes 
deaf and changes the subject. But really, Mr. 
Tibbits, two-thirds of the general conversation 
that I hear are devoted to personalities, and 
family trees are split and hacked and barked and 
defaced, I should say, most unmercifully.”’ 

‘* Beyond recognition, I should say.” 

“Tt is well that the dead can’t hear tales."’ 

‘* How can you vouch for that ?”’ 

‘Oh, I devoutly pray that Iam right in my 
belief. I am told stories that make my hair 
stand on end.”’ 

“Impossible !”" 

‘* Yes, indeed. The pins fairly drop out.’’ 

‘You are too impressible, too sympathetic. 
Besides, you must remember that all these an- 
ecdotes are told with utter recklessness of differ- 
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ent people. I'll give you an instance. It will 
impress upon your mind the truth of the Spanish 
proverb, ‘ Believe- nothing that you hear, and 
only half of what you see.’ One evening, ata 
dinner party, a lady informed me most solemnly 
that a disgraceful scandal had just come to light. 
A young fellow whom we all knew intimately 
had been detected passing forged checks. Every- 
thing was being done to hush up the facts, but 
the story had become known to people who had 
no particular regard for the man or his family, 
and it might appear in print. I give you my 
word, Mrs. Russell, I did not sleep that night. 
The man was one of my oldest friends ; we were 
playfellows as children, chums at college, and 
intimate associates. I knew that he had no in- 
herited income, and that, considering his habits, 
there was no doubt but that his salary would 
barely support him. Perhaps you don’t know, 
or you may never have given the subject proper 
consideration, but let me suggest it to you. 
Young fellows are supported luxuriously by their 
parents, and naturally become accustomed to 
expensive surroundings. Now, suppose the father 
dies and leaves little or nothing for his family. 
The sons have small salaries offered them, and 
upon them they attempt to keep on the social 
footing where they feel they belong. Don’t you 
see that to do it they must strain every nerve to 
hold their own respectably ?. Then, again, a man 
will pay his son’s way until he gets through col- 
lege, and then leave him to struggle up the ladder 
the best way he can. Why, the men you meet 
are, as a rule, living away beyond their means. 
The minority of rich fellows who can afford to 
squander money simply lead the race in extrav- 
agance. Well, now, to return to my story, after 
lying awake worrying about my friend, I sallicd 
forth for more information. The first man I 
met bytton-holed me and told me a similar story 
about a chap whom I knew very slightly, and 
felt no interest in. However, I asked him cau- 
tiously if the thing was epidemic? He laughed, 
and wanted to know what I meant? He hadn't 
heard of a second case. Of course I didn’t en- 
lighten him, but went off to ponder the matter. 

‘“‘T want to tell you that in spite of all my nerv- 
ous excitement and positive mental distress, I 
never for one second believed the original state- 
ment. Finally I made the straight move. I 
went down to the office and found my old chum 
at his desk. I had a nice reason for seeing 
him thus abruptly. I wanted him to go to 
the theatre with me that evening, and concluded 
not to trust to a note. Well, we went, and after- 
ward T hinted that I had plenty of money lying 
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idle, and that if he needed it not to hesitate 
about calling upon me. He said he was some- 
what behind, and that it would be a great re- 
lief to fund his: indebtedness, but the result 
might be very detrimental to him. Being a 
friend, he would be in danger of taking things 
too easy. It was just like him. At college he 
would never borrow a cent. He simply did 
without. When many of us were decked out 
in advance of the season, he appeared happy 
and content in his well-worn suit. It is always 
advisable when you hear anything -to the disad- 
vantage of a friend, to look up that friend’s 
record and see if his character entitles him to 
the benefit of the doubt. Very soon after that I 
again met Mrs. So-and-so, and I immediately 
demanded satisfaction for the loss of my night’s 
rest. Oh, she was so sorry ! She had not meant 
to make any mischief, but she had been at a re- 
ception just before the dinner, and she had heard 
a great many stories, and unfortunately had 
mixed up names. Did it really make any differ- 
ence? Her flippancy was disgusting. I only 
wish to prove to you the absurdity of accepting 
gossip as filtered through society.’’ 

‘©Wouldn’t that come under the head of scan- 
da] ?”’ 

‘¢ Certainly. Now I’m going to tell you some- 
thing that will make you laugh,’’ continued Tib- 
bits. ‘‘I knowa charming fellow who sometimes 
tinds himself short of car-fare. One night he was 
expected to escort a lady to a sociable, and he had 
precisely twenty cents in his pocket. He congratu- 
lated himself upon his good fortune. He walked to 
her house, they took the car to their destination 
and everything went merrily until the lady 
discovered that she had forgotten her roll of 
music. He was begged to go post haste and 
bring it. This unexpected journey swallowed 
up his second dime. When the entertainment 
was over he exerted his wits to get cleverly out 
of the dilemma. He expatiated on the beauty 
of the night, and proposed to her to walk home- 
ward. Then he drew upon his knowledge of 
astronomy, and together they studied the constel- 
lations until the feat was accomplished. You 
can imagine his sensations. He knew the girl 
was tired from dancing and standing, and he 
was conscious that she glanced longingly at the 
cars that passed them at intervals. However, 
«he did not even hint at her real feelings.”’ 

“Tell me, did anything romantic come of it?” 

“Qh, no. She was the daughter of a mil- 
lionaire. Of course, in books such a difference 

in fortune helps the plot. But you know this is 
an everyday matter in our social system. The 
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young fellows can’t marry. It is too bad! Oh, 
I could tell you many a romance, if you choose 
to call it such. Young people become attached 
to each other, but it ends in the girl marrying 
some man who can pay her bills, and the lover 
turns his attention to money-getting. By the 
way, you didn’t laugh at my good story.”’ 

“Somehow it didn’t strike me as being amus- 
ing.”’ 

‘‘Come, come, you are too young to peep be- 
low the surface.”’ 

‘To be honest with you, Mr. Tibbits, what 
you said about Dorothy has taken complete pos- 
session of me. May I tell Malcolm all you said ?”’ 

“Certainly. I wouldn’t ask you to keep a 
secret from your husband. He may gee a possi- 
ble way out of the complication. Iam glad I 
am entirely free from it. Ican tell you this, 
Mrs. Russell, people regard me as a good-nat- 
ured, easy-going fellow, with lots of money and 
nothing to do. Well, I ought to be gocd-nat- 
ured ; I have everything that this world gives. I 
might as well take matters easy. Taking them 
otherwise would hurt me and couldn’t benefit 
them. However, I am not such an idler as peo- 
ple imagine. I study life. I am going to give 
you one of my conclusions. I believe that a 
great reaction against the materialism that has 
been spread abroad is at hand. This country is 
the result of the practice of the cardinal virtues, 
and unless the old standards are again set up 
and worshiped, the republic will collapse.”’ 

‘“Why don’t you study for the ministry and 
help to preach the crusade? ‘You have just ex- 
pressed one of my father’s theories. He deplores 
the fact that if a man has great convictions he 
should put off expressing them in the proper 
He is no longer young, and feels the dis- 
advantages of limited means. He often expati- 
ates on what might be accomplished in this gen- 
eration if some of the brilliant young fellows who 
take up the money-making professions would 
throw their weight with the spreading of the 
Gospel. Only think what a yeyjval would result 
if the pulpits were occupieq by zealous, well- 
equipped, able speakers ; Maen without anxiety 
about the smallness of their jpycomes ; men who 
could speak from their hearts to the hearts of 
those who gathered to hear them. Whenever I 
pass through the crowded streets of these cities, 
I think of all the hungry soyjs starving for the 
knowledge that might be go easily brought to 
them. When I see men like you dawdling away 
their time, frittering away their money, and let- 
ting their talents rust, I wish 1 long for the op- 
portunities that they let pass ynheeted.” 
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‘*Dear me, Mrs. Russell! do you think I 
have the requisite ability? Do you really be- 
lieve that people would care to hear me speak? 
You bewilder me! Why, if I thought that I 
could do good, the very least little bit ; if I felt 
that I could exert a beneficial influence, do you 
suppose that I would hesitate to make the ef- 
fort? Such a possibility never once occurred to 
me.” 

“Why, you have everything needful, even the 
spirit 1" 

‘“TIndeed you overwhelm me. You have given 
me food for thought.”’ 

“You must be acquainted with some of the 
people at the seminary.”’ 

“All my life; but I never dreamed of being a 
teacher of theology. I only aspired to practice 
it very humbly.” 

“That very fact would make your teaching 
worth while. I don’t see how a man can ex- 
ist without an object in life. Something grand 
and absorbing that satisties his whole being !”’ 

“Thank you.” 

‘*The Immortals are those who had ideals and 
clung to them.”’ 

‘‘T suppose you think the present seekers after 
immortality are few and far between. What do 
you think of this proposition : ‘The world knows 
nothing of its greatest men.’ I can’t agree to it. 
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Of course, the people who travel with brass bands 
must necessarily attract the public attention for 
the time being; but, every good influence is 
making its due impression. The still waters run 
deep.’’ 

‘‘Tagree with vou. Who is greater than Wash- 
ington? He was valued while living and work- 
ing. Then think how rapidly nowadays the 
world can be informed.”’ 

‘“Yes, indeed! You should hear my mother 
describe her girlhood. She remembers the cere- 
monies when the cable was laid. Before that the 
steamers brought the European news. She isa 
living eyclopedia of the progress of this half cen- 
It is charming to hear her tell just what 
she recollects of New York and its people. I 
don’t know exactly how she will accept my new 
matrimonial project ; but she is so broad, gener- 
ally, that. I am not anxious as to results. I 
can’t go into particulars until Russell’s marriage 
is admitted. His sisters astonish me. Miss Dor- 
othy, for instance, has rather strange notions of 
what is strictly honorable. She is scarcely qual- 
ified to judge her brother harshly.”’ 

“‘T do not understand her at all,’’ said Hebe. 

‘She is controlled by a most unprincipled 
ruffian, and if he succeeds in luring her from her 
home, her family will have no redress. She is 
of age, and her income cannot be withheld.” 


(To be continued, ) 
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‘““Wuart are kisses?’ Who would ask 
From another such a task ? 

Such a question ought to be 
Banished to eternity. 

Kisses are—but you know well ! 

Why should I be forced to tell? 


“What are kisses?’ Heaven knows! 
Tis the glow affection throws 

Over earth and sky and sea 

When the lips touch tenderly. 
When hands, hearts and spirits meet 
Tis the kiss that makes it sweet ! 


Kisses are—wait, let me tryv— 
I'll describe them by and by! 
First a tingle, then a thrill, 
Then a message, soft and still— 
Then a pressure clinging fast, 
And a praver that it may last. 


Kisses are—but ‘tis amiss 

To dissect the spell of bliss ; 

Tis not right to give away 

How love’s lightning currents play. 
Let it pass—'tis better far— 

‘Tis enough to know they are. 


OST of our tourists abroad 


have noticed the German 
students, easily recognizable by their colored 
student-caps, ribbons and badges of gay colors, 
the ghastly scars in their faces and their bear- 
ing which is so different from that of the gen- 
eral public, the ‘‘ Philistines,’’ (Philister), as the 
college language calls them. 

In making acomparison between the German 
universities and ours, between German and 
American students, Heidelberg and Harvard 
may serve as models. Harvard, the oldest of 
American colleges, founded in 1636, ‘‘spreads 
all over Greater Boston.’’ Dating from 1386, the 
Ruprecht Carolinische Universitet, the oldest uni- 
versity of Germany, with its more than thirty-six 
buildings, spreads all over Heidelberg. 

At one’s first visit, Harvard College gives the 
impression of a theological seminary, with the 
silent college halls provided for the lodgment of 
its students, and the severe Memorial Hall where 
two thousand serious-looking and unassuming 
gentlemen take their meals, 
speaking scarcely above a 
whisper. 

At Heidelberg, on ‘the con- 
trary, formerly a Protestant 
and, for a long time, a strictly 
theological university, but 
nowadays one without any 
religious character or obliga- 
tion, the students live sepa- 

rately in private families, eat 
and drink in restaurants and 
beerhouses all over the city, 
wear all kind of colors, and 
are as noisy as if the whole 
population were their subjects. 
And they are. They have a 
divine respect for the student, 
his big dog, his singing and 
carriage - driving through the 
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streets, and the processions of his fraternities. 
The German student is a great borrower; but 
for this habit he is not so much to blame as the 
merchants of the city, who, instead of being 
satisfied with ordinary profits, encourage the ex- 
travagance of some fils de famille, who would 
be ashamed to use the sensible words of our 
American people : ‘‘I cannot afford it.’’ 

We have in American colleges many a wealthy 
young man, who, in consequence either of his 
thirst for knowledge or of his ambition to obtain 
a diploma which he may not need in his future 
trade or profession, spends his ccllege life quietly 
and studiously. In former centuries, every young 
nobleman considered it a glory to pass at Heidel- 
berg University his five, or even ten, years, 
with a great display of servants and equipages ; 
but nowadays the German student goes to college 
from necessity, to prepare himself for his future 
profession. The only university that may to-day 
be called strictly aristocratic is Bonn, which is 
attended by those who have money to spend, blue- 
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blooded or parvenu youngsters. Their manners 
are exceedingly polite, and they meet cach other 
in public or in private with great ceremony. At 
present two princes of the imperial family take 
the courses the emperor himself had formerly 
taken there. 

Among the students, more than in any other 
class of society, exist differences of rank as con- 
cerns social intercourse. The only time the va- 
rious societies meet together is at the death of a 
student during 
the study-year, 
when all the 
colleagues, 
without excep- 
tion, make it a 
point to appear 
at the funeral 
and to throw a 
handful of 
earth upon his 
coffin. At 
other times the 
fraternities of 
a university 
are strictly se- 
parated from 
each other, 
having close 
affiliations 
only with the 
same society 
at the other 
universities of 
Germany. 

The social 
life of the fra- 
ternities, ( Ver- 
bindungswe- 
sen), is as im- 
portant for the 
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dent as are the 
studies them- 
selves, and it is in the old university town of 
Heidelberg that it originated. There, also, it is 
the most apparent to the outside public, as the 
city consists chiefly of one street—in some places 
two parallel streets—along the River Neckar, at 
the foot of a beautiful hill crowned by the ruins 
of the old castle. Everybody has to pass through 
these narrow streets, and the public and the 
street cars stop respectfully when a procession of 
students goes by. 

The Universitas, in its early days, classified its 
students by nationalities, a classification which, 
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at times, had greatly influenced history ; the 
students returning home, continued to be united. 
During the seventeenth century these organized 
societies were a political factor. Later on some 
of them adopted Freemasonry. After the French 
Revolution and the wars of 1812 and 1813 against 
Napoleon, until 1870, the Burschenschaften, or 
democratic societies, strongly advocated a United 
Germany. 

To-day the fraternities are divided as fol- 
lows: First, 
The Corps, or 
Fraternities of 
Noblemen, 
which con- 
tinue the tra- 
ditions of their 
class: few 
studies, deve- 
lopment of the 
body, fencing, 
a continuous 
round of social 
duties and 
amusements. 
A yearly in- 
come of at 
least four thou- 
sand marks has 
to be proved by 
the candidate 
before his ad- 
mission into 
fraternities of 
this rank. Sec- 
ond, The Bur- 
schenschaften, 
which — corres- 
pond to the 
early demo- 
cratic fraterni- 
7 ties and advyo- 
cate liberty. 
Last and not 
the least, a great number of societies, Verbindun- 
gen, With different objects, such as religion, 
music, both instrumental and vocal, fencing, 
gymnastics, literature, modern languages, social 
and ethical problems. Some fraternities wear 
insignia on the street. Some are opposed to 
dueling. No one belonging to one fraternity 
may at the same time join another. The yearly 
income, Wechsel, or “ Draft,’ has a great deal 
to do with the choice of a fraternity. All these 
societies have a trust fund and regular books of 
record ; some own magnificent palaces ; their 
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drinking rooms (Kneipstuben), 
are richly and artistically fur- 
nished. The ‘‘old gentlemen,” 
as the outgoing members are 
called, retain throughout their 
lives a lively interest in the 
welfare of their former soci- 
eties. Their names and family 
events are regularly registered 
in the books, and when they 
pass through the University 
City, a regular festival is organ- 
ized in their honor, especially 
when they are accompanied by 
their wives and daughters. 

The recruiting of the new 
members is as interesting as 
was formerly the recruiting for 
the army. The ‘‘ green boy’’ is 
met at the railroad station, or upon his first ap- dent is more after the aristocratic tradition, the 
pearance in the university building, by a senior young freshman being introduced in due form 
or a junior, who introduces himself with most by an elder nobleman, personally or by letter, 
polite words, offering himself as a guide. He to one of the noble students of the corps. 

There are, however, students 
who do not belong to any corps. 
Some do not wish to be dis- 
turbed in their studies by out- 
side obligations, or, being poor, 
do not want to be burdens on 
their parents, for many families 
deprive themselves of almost 
the strict necessities of life in 
order that their sons may cut @ 
figure at the university! °° Tell 
a colonel with a small income, 
said Dr. Theobald Ziegler, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the 
University of Strasburg, t® a 
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THE AULA COLLEGE HALL IN THE 
OLD UNIVERSITY BUILDING. 


invites him to his rooms, 
questions him, then intro- 
duces him at a social gath- 
ering of the society, and if 
on both sides everything is 
satisfactory, they become 
“ehums,”’ Fuchs and Bursche 
(fox and adult), Telemaque 
and Mentor, inseparable 
friends as long as their com- 
mon student life lasts) The 
enrollment of 4 corps stu- ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 
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audience lately, ‘‘that his son has no capacity 
for studying, and would do better to learn a 
trade ; how would he take it?’ 

‘As already mentioned, a student may live 
cheaply at Heidelberg. Eighty marks ($20) a 
month are sufficient for a good room and good 
board in a respectable family, and if the student 
is willing to give private lessons, he can earn 
that much easily. Fees to the university, Bele- 


gegelder, are very small, not over one hundred 
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marks ($25) per semester for Philos- 
ophy and Law ; two hundred and fifty 
marks ($62) per semester for Medicine 
and Chemistry, branches for which 
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this university is renowned. Access to libraries, 
museums, etc., is free. For some lectures in the 
college the fees are merely nominal. For concerts 
or theatricals outside the university, the entrance 
price for students is greatly reduced. If the 
student is taken ill, he is gratuitously cared for, 
either at his home or in the sliniks (academic 


hospitals) by the best medical professors, as long 
as his illness may last. Very often he is kept 
there in high clover for a short time after he is 
cured, so that he may not, from imprudence, 
meet with a relapse. 

The professors have a fixed salary from the 
state, and also receive part of the student-fees, 
so that the more attractive their lectures are, the 
larger their income. They are, in other words, 
first, employés of the government, and secondly, 
teachers specially paid by each student. 

The fixed salaries of the professors 
for the year 1894-95 amounted to only 
463,021 marks (about $100,000). Har- 
vard paid $400,000. But, although 
the German professors’ salary is much 
below that of their American col- 
leagues, some of these professors at 
Heidelberg have become millionaires. 
The more prominent members of the 
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medical faculty are visited by patients 
from all parts of the world and are 
highly paid for their services to sover- 
eigns and to wealthy people coming for 
Others 
are the authors of works on_philos- 
ophy, history, ete., and the jurists are 
consulted in difficult lawsuits by private 
persons and by governments. 

The history of the Heidelberg Li- 
brary is in reality the history of the 
university, the history of the city, of 
Germany at-large, of Protestantism. The found- 
ers of the university, Kurftirst Ruprecht I. and 
his friend Marsilius von Inghem, the first rector, 
presented to it a large number of books and 
documents. After 1390, this library had been 
steadily increased by gifts from the reigning 
princes, and, in 1584, by a most generous con- 


consultations and operations. 
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THE COURT OF HONOR IN THE OLD CASTLE. 


tribution from the opulent manufacturer and 
tradesman Ulrich Fugger, the ‘‘ Weaver King,”’ 
as we should say in this country. So for cen- 
turies this splendid library, called Bibliotheca Pa- 
latina, had been the wonder of the world, even 
outshining that of the Pope’s; as a remarkable 
writer said, in 1608: ‘‘ Locupletior est et meliorum 
librorum quam Vaticana.”’ 
During the thirty years’ war, as the rulers of 
Heidelberg were then Protestant princes, and 
the university a theological Protestant faculty, 
the city was besieged and, after a heroic defense 
against the cruel Tilly, succumbed in 1622. The 
Duke Maximilian, of Bavaria, chief of the Cath- 
olic league, had the whole li- 
brary loaded on fifty large 
wagons and sent as a present 
to Pope Gregory XV. A new 
library was started, but it, too, 
was taken in 1693 by the 
French, when the soldiers of 
Louis XIV. destroyed the cas- 
tle, the ruins of which, known 
to all tourists, still testify to 
the intelligent love of the rulers 
of Heidelberg for the arts and 
sciences. From 1693 to 1716, 
the university flourished again. 
For a third time a library had 
been founded and increased by 
generous gifts. After the down- 
fall of Napoleon, and the en- 
trance of the allies into Paris, 
1815 and 1816, a small part of 
the books was returned by the 
French and the Pope. To-day 
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the library contains over six 
hundred thousand valuable 
books, besides a large number , 
of ancient and precious docu- 
ments, among which the man- 
uscript of ‘‘ The Minnesiinger,”’ 
bought back for the university 
in 1888, from the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris, by the Ger- 
man Empire. Sixteen thou- 
sand marks are spent annually 
in keeping these volumes in 
order, the salaries of the librar- 
ians not included. 

The present rector magnifi- 
centissimus is the Grand Duke 
Friedrich von Baden. The pro- 
rector and a senate, chosen from 
the teaching faculty, govern the 
university, nominate the teach- 
ers, fix the salaries and have charge of the disci- 
pline of the students. 

Upon entering the university with his abi- 
turienten diploma from the Gymnasium (prepara- 
tory school) the student has already done a great 
deal of work. He already has on record a se- 
ries of nine years of Latin, six of Greek, eight 
of modern languages. The university follows 
with six semesters (three years), minimum for 
a diploma in philosophy, law or theology. A 
law, issued lately (June 15th, 1895), by repre- 
sentatives of all German universities, has decided 
that the examination for a physician can take 
place henceforth only after ten semesters (five 
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years). After this, still another year’s work in 


a great hospital has to follow before the physician 
is allowed to practice. The pharmaceutic courses 
also are very long. 

During his university years, the student en- 
joys the greatest freedom, even that of not work- 
ing at all or of not appearing at the lectures, if 
he chooses... Being, as a German citizen, subject 
to a one year’s military service, he 
asks to be garrisoned in a university 
city, and this year counts in his col- 
lege attendance, if only he can pass 
the final No. citizen 
enjoys a similar privilege. The old 
charter of the ‘‘ Universitas Magistro- 
rum et Scholarium’’ has 
served. In the eyes of the nation the 
student represents the aristocracy of 
mind. This freedom, of which he is 


examinations. 


been pre- 


DRINKING 


ROOM OF THE CORPS SAXO BORUSSIA, 


so proud, gives him a high sense of honor that 
often, unfortunately, rises to haughtiness toward 
the philistine, the ‘‘ Bourgeois,’’? whose aim is 
money-making, and who retreats before a drawn 
sword, 

The freedom of discussion in the university, 
even of political matters, has been the safety of 
the country. In France the student has at every 
opportunity joined ina revolt ora revolution. The 
‘*Universitas Magistrorum et Scholarium ’’ has 
been only a consultative voice in the government, 
taking no active part in political movements. 

At the end of this nineteenth century, when 
the whole world is in possession of knowledge 
unexpected in the natural sciences, but when, 
on the other hand, ideas and movements of the 
most reactionary character endure, the German 
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universities, and especially that of Heidelberg, 
while continuing their researches in ‘natural sci- 
ence, do not neglect the problems of the social 
and moral sciences. They occupy themselves 


quietly with that pursuit of philosophic truth 
which has made them famous in the past, and 
all the burning questions of the present enter 
into their province. 


The whole nation guards 
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them in their rights. This protection 
permits them to be liberal and _toler- 
ant, at times, when great numbers of 
thinking men of every country seem 
to retrograde to the ideas of former 
centuries. 

The rules and regulations of all Ger- 
man universities are very much alike. 
The student of Heidelberg is respons- 
ible for his conduct to the senate of the 
university, the civil authorities inter- 
fering in very rare cases. Misconduct in the 
streets, of which the extinguishing of street lamps 
is the most frequent example, is usually followed 
by imprisonment for a few days on bread and 
water in the Carcer, the medieval prison in the old 
university building. Although some rooms in this, 
and especially the ‘‘ Aula,’’ have been beautifully 
restored and decorated with frescoes by great ar- 
tists, the old Career still looks as it did five hun- 
dred vears ago. ‘‘ Thought is free,’’ says the Ger- 
man proverb, and when the student undergoes his 
punishment, the exhibition of his wit and humor 
is unrestricted ; the walls of his ‘‘ Palais Royal,” 
as he ealls the Carcer, are covered with the most 
sarcastic inscriptions and pictures. These are 
signed by the students, some of whom later on 
became great in history. 
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A short time ago, a very popular corps’ student, 
condemned to such punishment, drove thither 
in a carriage drawn by eight horses, and accom- 
panied by all the members of his ‘fraternity. He 
was taken home at the end of his term in a car- 
riage drawn by eight donkeys; the corps thus 
ridiculing this form of medieval punishment. 
These amusing incidents, however, seldom take 
place, as the student is not inclined to frolic. 

Dueling and drinking are two prominent cus- 
toms of the German student, existing side by 
side with his occupation ‘in his studies. Curi- 
ously enough, the most illustrious men of our 
time have not been without these two accom- 
plishments, privileges, exhibitions of manhood, 
or vices, as the geographical latitude may style 
them. Nor have the German universities suf- 
fered therefrom, for these institutions and their 
alumni rank among the highest in the field of in- 
struction and learning. 

The duel, unknown with us, is a privilege of 
the student, just as it is nearly a command in 
the army, an attribute of the conception of 
honor, although the law forbids it to both. It is 
the aim of the student in a duel not 
to kill an adversary, but to inflict 
wounds on his face and head. To 
meet, without shrinking or trembling, 
the danger of receiving a 
ghastly wound from sword or 
rapier is without doubt the 
proof of a certain courage. 
That even the German maidens 
think so is shown by their mar- 
tying, by preference, ex-stu- 
dents whose faces are slashed 
or mutilated. Unless he has 
had an affair in which to show 
his courage the student is sel- 
dom satisfied. 

Some corps have the right, 
in accordance with their by- 
laws, to send members upon 
the dueling ground to test their 
skill; and sometimes arrange with corps from 
other universities a meeting at which duels by 
wholesale decide the superiority of the corps. 
These are their baseball and football matches. 
The civic and collegiate authorities close their 
eves to this practice, unless a fatal issue re- 
sults and the fact leaks out. But there is no 
mystery when the students drive out for a 

Mensur, as their duel ig called, or When an inex- 
perienced would-be fighter profits by his six 
weeks’ term, allowed for taking special instruc- 
tion at the Paukboden, the regular fencing-school 
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in the university, directed by an appointed pro- 
fessor. The doctors who attend the fight are 


‘medical students, already dressed for the im- 


pending operation. In a photograph taken last 
spring, and which is reproduced with this, of a 
double duel near Bonn, the two imperial princes 
are to be seen among the spectators. Every vis- 
itor to Heidelberg can be shown into the Jnn zur 
Hirschgasse, where for centuries the duels have 
been fougnt, when the weather did not allow the 
cortége to drive to the Wolfsschlucht, a solitary 


spot across the River Neckar. Bi 
(' + nf 


The custom of drinking a large 
quantity of wine or beer is an 
inheritance of the German race 
(‘‘Adversus sitim non eadem 


THE HALF-PRESERVED TOWER. 


: 


temperantia,’’ says Tacitus), of which they are 
proud. But the refinement of civilization has 
modified this abuse. The Germans no Jonge® 
drink at 6n® swallow the contents of a high 
boot, and there are no instances of student- 
meetings having ended in quarrels or fand~ 
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fights. A German of the better 
class knows how far he can go 
in drinking. The most beau- 
tifully decorated hall in the 
houses of the corps students is 
the drinking hall, kneipzimmer. 
At a this room 
everyone is obliged to drink 
“ Virtuosity ’? in 
drinking,is developed to such an 


meeting in 
on command, 


extent among the students that 
one them consume, 
without inconvenience, _ fifty 
glasses of beer in one even- 
Many students, however, 


may see 


ing. 


DUEL IN THE ‘‘ INN ZUR HIRSCHGASSE’’— DOUBLE DUEL IN THE WOODS NEAR BONN. 


who spend years at the university without 
achieving anything, and are unable to pass their 
examinations, owe their misfortune to inebria- 
tion. 

If we see more drunken students in Heidelberg 
than in other university towns, we may ascribe 
it toa local influence. In the old castle is still 
preserved an immense cask, the Heidelberg Tun, 
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so large that a 
dancing floor 
was erected on 
it. It is vast 
enough to con- 
tain at once 
two hundred 
and eighty- 
»three thousand 
two hundred 
bottles of wine. 
This quantity 
former  peas- 
ants had to 
pour in as a 
payment of their taxes to the prince. Near it 
still exists a small old statue of Perkeo, a former 
keeper of this wine celler, who boasted, as the 
story goes, that he could drink the whole con- 
tents in one year. This legendary little watch- 
man cuts a great figure in the eves of many a 
student on an evening when he is at his thirtieth 
or fortieth glass of Muenchener beer. 


DR. VICTOR MEYER, 


THE LATE PROFESSOR MOOS, 


LATIMER’S FOLLY. 


sists of a single street, 

well shaded by maple 

trees and terminating at 

one end in the Ledworth 

Hotel, and at the other 

in a Baptist Church. 
Green meadows, sloping toward a sheet of tran- 
quil water, in which lie several grassy islands— 
like emeralds set in silver—form a delightful fore- 
ground to the picture, which is not rendered less 
pleasing by its more gloomy flanking of pine 
woods and low-lying hills. 

The season of ’92 had opened very prosper- 
ously for Dinsmere. The old Ledworth Hotel 
had come under new management, and, as if con- 
scious of its fresh coat of lemon-colored paint, took 
to itself the airs of a ‘‘summer girl,’’ ready for 
holiday flirtations. Giddy red-and-white awn- 
ings fluttered like field poppies from its upper 
windows, and the eyes of the older residents were 
dazzled by a brand-new sign of gilt letters on an 
azure ground. Pretty fringed hammocks cob- 
webbed the cooler nooks of the broad veranda, 
about whose pillars climbing rose-bushes en- 
twined themselves ; while, from the old-fash- 
ioned garden, unobtrusive, but sweet of perfume, 
peeped out the smiling faces of a wilderness of 
crimson and yellow pinks. 

So far, all the rooms at the Ledworth Hotel 
had been engaged by former guests, but this 
year, Dinsmere, in a flutter of excitement, 
awaited the arrival of two newcomers, the Misses 
Jewel and Darlington, both society beauties, but 
drawn to the seclusion of this little Jersey ham- 
let by reason of its piny air, whose medicinal 
properties are well known to sufferers from ‘‘la 
Grippe,’’ a fashionable disease from which Miss 
Dorothy Jewel was just recovering. 

‘*T dare say we shall haul in a few fish,’’ had 
laughed Belle Darlington, who generously relin- 
quished a season of more extensive netting at 
Bar Harbor to further her friends recovery ; 
‘‘there’s a lake there, and we may as well toss 
in a couple of becoming gowns, for there might 

be a handsome angler to boot.”’ 

A group of young men, in every variety of 
neglige costume, lounged on the piazza of the 
Ledworth Hotel as the stage bearing the two 
girls and their lugguge drove UP to the door. 


With one exception, all were handsome fellows, 
yet unbronzed by exposure to the July sun, and 
smacking of fashionable clubdom even in their 
straw hats and white flannel suits; but gentle- 
men and well born, every man of them, from 
Harry Sinclair and his cousin Shirley Hall—a 
brace of law students from Cornell University— 
to the Dean brothers, whose grandmother's coat 
of arms bore the quarterings of a Spanish 
Grandee, and whose dark eyes and knack of 
thrumming on a guitar bore evidence to their an- 
cestry. 

The oné exception to the good-looking group 
was Rudolf Latimer, to whom Fate had given 
rounded shoulders, the frame of a giant, warped 
by illness. His face, striking in its dusky pallor, 
was rendered still more noticeable by a pair of 
black eyes, whose glance spoke eloquently of a 
restless and troubled spirit ; while the rare beau- 
ties of his smile and a magnificent set of white 
teeth were concealed by a heavy black mustache 
and Vandyke beard. 

Latimer was not popular among his associates, 
owing to his habits, which were rather those of 
an anchorite than a fellow-meteor in society ; 
and his indifference to hunting and fishing 
left him to indulge a deep melancholy, which 
solitude fostered. 

He stood now (apart from the merry group) 
lounging against one of the pillars that sUp- 
port the roof of the piazza, a cigar between his 
idle fingers, and his cap—a scarlet one—pushe 
back from his forehead, but adding jntens'¥ 
to the dark hair that overshadowed a yale face. 

Miss Darlington perceived him before Aus 
stage had fairly stopped. 

‘‘Do look at that queer creature ixa the red 
cap !’’ exclaimed she. ‘‘He is certavinly the 
wild man of this region. Oh! do look at him, 
Dolly.” 8 

Dorothy Jewel raised a pair of deep violet 
eyes, shaded by dark lashes. Those eyes of 
hers were said to be more dangerous than the 
entire army and navy combined; though the 
rest of her face (oval, and rather pale) hardly 
prepared a stranger for the surprises it had 17 
store for later acquaintance : the radiant smiles; 
dimples and coquettish tossings of a head that 
was crowned by masses of red-gold hair (none 
of your sham gold, but eighteen carat, ehini- 
mering in the sun with the lustre of a new 
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wedding ring). Added to all this, the young 
lady was barely twenty, heiress to a cool mil- 
lion, and well-born to boot. 

She studied Mr. Latimer, now, with a little 
stare of cool indifference, which, through half- 
closed lids, he perceived ; and, understanding 
it, felt the iron enter his soul. Meanwhile, Miss 
Darlington held up her first trump card, by 
displaying a dainty foot neatly encased in tan 
leather, while alighting from the stage. 

Latimer flung his cigar spitefully at a pass- 
ing dog, and jerked his way with long strides 
up the street. ‘It’s the same old story,’’ he 
muttered, with flashing eyes. ‘‘ No woman looks 
at me without contempt. What an unfair world 
this is, anyway, making some men kings and 
others brutes! Bah! I wish I was out of it !”’ 

The rapid whirl of a stick which he had 
severed from a clump of alders, served to de- 
capitate a tuft of ‘‘ brown-eyed Susans ’’ growing 
by the roadside. With swiftly changeful mood 
Latimer stooped to pick up the injured flowers, 
and hold them caressingly against his cheek. 
His eyes were full of tears. 2 

* * * * * * 

Meanwhile, the merry group on the hotel pi- 
azza had made Latimer’s disappearance a target 
for laughing comment. 

‘*Did you hear the lion growl?” (This from 
Robert Dean.) ‘‘ The fellow is mad as a hor- 
net because one of the beauties smiled at Harry.’’ 

‘*T don’t know what ails him,’’ returned Sin- 
clair, squaring his broad shoulders (conscious 
pride in muscle and sinew showing itself in the 
action) ; ‘‘but he grows more unbearable every 
day.”’ 

““T’ll bet my hat,” interrupted Shirley Hall, 
‘that bloodshed follows in the wake of those 
girls. That little one with the red-gold hair is 
enough to wreck any man’s boat.” 

Ferris Dean’s laugh rang out like a trumpet in 
a deep valley. 

**Gad | The dark-eyed witch is more to my 
taste,’ said he. ‘‘I speak for her of the red- 
winged turban, and let any fellow hesitate before 
he gets in my way. I say! who’s for a race 
to the post-office? Come on; the mail isin. A 
fair start, and the devil catch the hindermost.”’ 

The summer davs were passing like mist from 
a mountain-top, and already September, in robes 
of russet and orange, had passed her first dav at 
Dinsmere. Purple china- asters, with topaz 
hearts, had nodded gavly as she approached, 
and meadows feathered by golden rod had offered 
her regal welcome. 
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In spite of their small numbers, the guests at 
the Ledworth Hotel had spent a pleasant holiday, 
and the gowns of flower-like beauty worn by the 
Misses Jewel and Darlington had lent a touch of 
fashion to the quiet spot. 

A few elderly people (late arrivals, and seck- 
ing refuge front the pomps and vanities of city 
life) frowned a little at Belle’s open flirtation 
with Ferris and Robert Dean, and criticised, 
through their gold spectacles, her butterfly gowns, 
and the rollicking ballads trilled by her gay so- 
prano inthe hotel parlor. But, after all, Miss 
Darlington was so evidently a lady, and it was 
so plain that both girls took from life, with in- 
nocent hearts, the brief pleasures it afforded, that 
one could but laugh with them, remembering, 
while perhaps regretting, the joy-bells of a long 
past youth. 

To Dorothy Jewel, the season had lent the 
sting of keen disappointment. For the first time 
in her life she found herself in the society ofa 
man who remained insensate to her charms. 
Such fellows as Shirley Hall, Harry Sinclair and 
the Deans, were a drug in her market, mere 
“Aunt Sallys,’? who come down at the first 
shot ; but Rudolf Latimer—was different. She 
had been out, swinging in the orchard hammock 
all morning, wrapped like a little Esquimo 
in a brown shawl, and thinking (against her 
will) of him. Was his indifference a sham, a 
kind of war-paint put on, assumed for battle? 
The battery of violet eyes and dimples had never 
before proved ineffectual. He was certainly a 
strange creature, reminding her of a savage. 
Why should she care for his admiration ? 

Suddenly Dorothy sprang erect in the ham- 
mock, gathering in with white hands her wind- 
blown skirts, and a ripple of laughter greeted 
Latimer as he sought to pass her hiding-place 
unobserved. 

“‘Mr. Latimer! do come here and save me 
from ennui. I long for the sound of a human 
voice.’? Then, mischievously: ‘* Give an ac- 
count of yourself. Where have you been this 
morning ?”’ 

‘“‘T have been over to the Indian’s Hea,” 
returned Latimer, somewhat curtly, as he threw 
himself upon the grass near the hammock ; ‘‘and 
I found a new path homeward through the pine 
woods.”’ 

Miss Jewel, showing a slice of bewitching face 
between the folds of her brown shawl, permitted 
a minute to elapse, during which he might 
study the fair profile of a well-rounded chin, 
and lashes that swept a peach-like cheek. 

“T have thought that I would walk over 
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there myself,’’ she said, at last, as if awakening 
from a reverie. ‘‘But it is a long walk, and 
Belle cannot be coaxed to scratch her tan suedes 
by such a tramp. If I had company, I—I——” 

Latimer smiled, flushing hotly as he per- 
ceived, but ignored, the meaning conveyed by 
her broken sentence. 

‘*The ‘Head’ is not a pretty resort for la- 
dies." he rejuined ; ‘‘ but for a man, on sui- 
cide intent, no more ideal spot could be found. 
There stands the rock, a massive bulwark, 
jutting out against the sky, and at its foot a 
sullen pool, whose surface never ripples to the 
breeze. They tell me it is bottomless, and 
exhales, after nightfall, a poisonous breath. 
What a grand thing to climb to the summit 
of the Indian’s forehead, then, with only the 
moon for audience, drop like a shooting star 
into the unknown. Don’t shudder, Miss Jewel ; 
the closing of those silent waters over a troubled 
life is merely a symphony in a minor key.”’ 

The wind had blown Dorothy’s yellow locks 
in little curly tendrils about her face, and, as 
through a mist of gold, her eyes, startled and in- 
tense, searched his face. 

‘* You frighten me,’’ she gasped. ‘‘Such talk 
is almost irreligious. Surely! Mr. Latimer, you 
have no thought of suicide ?”’ 

A heavy cloud which had darkened Latimer’s 
face still lingered for a moment, ere it was re- 

~ placed by a smile that irradiated his countenance 
like a burst of sunlight. : 

“Suicide! Ofcourse not. It is the act of a 
madman. What a fool I am to frighten you by 
my cynicisms. By George, Miss Jewell, did you 
sce that butterfly? What gorgeous coloring !’’ 

Cap in hand, he bounded through the long 
grass, wholly absorbed, it seemed, in the capture 
of a vellow butterfly, which was no sooner accom- 
plished than the prisoner was set at liberty. 

“Poor little beggar,’? murmured Latimer ; 
‘life is short, let him enjoy it while he can.”’ 

‘* How tender could this man be to a woman 
he loved,’? mused Dorothy, under shelter of her 
brown shawl. She smiled at him again, and an 
clectric spark of sympathy flashed from the vio- 
let to the brown eyes. 

‘Will you come for a sail on the lake this af- 
ternoon ”’ asked Latimer ; and Miss Jewel, con- 
cealing her pleasure under the most coquettish of 

glances, nodded careless assent. 

"Within five days, the flirtation between 
“Beauty ’’ and the “ Beast’? was the one topic 
of common interest at Dinsmere- Would she 
marry him? He, a man with neither pedigree 
nor fortune, misshapen and half Savage. She, a 
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beauty and an heiress. The elder women at the 
hotel discussed the matter as men do the result 
of the elections. Across the counter of the gro- 
cery store, the village loungers called the man a 
fool, and bet plugs of tobacco on his getting a 
lesson, nor did they fail to watch, with ogling 
eyes, for the birch bark canoe that, every fine 
afternoon, now skimmed the surface of the lake. 

Two people always occupied the little craft ; 
one, dazzlingly fair, wearing a white flannel dress 
and daisy-wreathed leghorn ; the other, older, 
dark as an Indian, rowing with steady, masterful 
stroke, and having on his head a scarlet cap. 

Time is best measured by heart beats, and to 
Belle Darlington, watching with eager eyes for 
the return of her friend, the moments dragged 
wearily. 

Three hours ago, Miss Jewel and Rudolf Lati- 
mer, mounted on spirited horses, had set out for 
a ride to Redwood, a tiny village, the road to 
which skirted an unused quarry and ran over a 
curious old bridge, spanning the rocky bed of 
what, in winter, was the channel of melted snow 
from the hills. ’ 

Dorothy’s mood that day had been unusually 
mischievous, and the dare-devil glance of her 
eyes had reminded Belle of fireflies, as they 
flashed under the shadow of a broad-brimmed 
sombrero which had been borrowed from Ferris 
Dean. 

Mrs. Roberts, the landlady, shading herself 
from the glare of the setting sun, stood beside 
Belle on the veranda, and there was some anx- 
iety in her rapid way of speaking. 

‘‘ They had ought to be back by this time. ! 
didn’t much like to see Miss Dorothy mounted ©” 
Turk’s back ; he’s a hard-mouthed beast.”’ 

‘“‘There they come!’ cried Miss Darlingt™: 
springing lightly down the steps, but the ™* 
moment her face blanched as she perceived th 
one horse was riderless, and that Miss Jewe’s 
leading it by the bridal rein, was gallop>ang down 
the road at a pace that threatened to umaseat her. 

In another moment she was at the gate and 
being lifted to the ground by Shirley Hall. Her 
face was utterly colorless in spite of the exercise 
she had taken, and her words, falling like shot 
from trembling lips, could hardly be under- 
stood. 

‘‘Oh ! don’t ask me so many questions, Belle. 
Don’t! Don't! Only let somebody fly at once 
to Redwood Bridge. Mr. Latimer is hurt. ne 
horse threw him. Do you hear? Send at once.’ 

She glanced with haggard yet angry eyes at 
young Hall, who seemed stunned and uncom pre- 
hending, 


at 
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‘Can you stand there like a stone and let him 
die?’ cried she. ‘‘ Mrs. Roberts, is there no one 
to go for a doctor and bring Mr. Latimer home?’ 

“Pll send Frank,’’ exclaimed the landlady, 
finding her voice, but Shirley Hall had already 
thrown one leg over the saddle of Latimer’s 
horse. 

“T]l go,”’ he said. ‘Don’t you worry, Miss 
Dorothy. — Mrs. Roberts, have Jess hitched to 
the buggy at once and send Frank on to Red- 
wood with it.” 

He beckoned to Miss Jewel and whispered 
something in her ear, something to which her 
reply was almost a shriek. 

‘‘Dead? God help me! No, I hope not. But 
it was all my fault. I dared him to jump the 
stream. You know how rocky the bed is and he 
is unused to a leap. I touched Turk with my 
whip and away we flew like the wind, Sultan 
following, and Mr. Latimer looking angry but 
keeping his seat. Then came the brook, I was 
over in a minute and looked back in time to see 
Sultan rear, plunge madly forward, and the next 
minute——”’ she caught her breath, and glanc- 
ing with unseeing eyes to right and left, cried 
hysterically ; ‘‘Oh, Belle, Belle, where are you ?”’ 

Then, before Miss Darlington could catch the 
swaying figure in her arms, it had fallen to the 
ground face downward among the pansy beds. 

* * * * * * 

Two weeks later, the doctor, coming out of the 
room in which Rudolf Latimer had lately awak- 
ened to conscious life once more, was waylaid by 
a little figure clad in Quaker-like brown, and 
whose white arms had caught and held him be- 
. fore he could reach the stairs. 

“Will he live? Is the danger over ?”’ 

The doctor, a tall man, with the eyes of a 
raven and a clear-cut, decisive face, stared at his 
questioner with curiosity, not unmingled with 
pity. 

‘*‘It is possible,’ he returned, ‘‘just possible. 
But the odds are always against a man whose life 
is a burden to him, as seems to be the case with 
my patient.” 

He paused, and, for a moment occupied him- 
self by looking at hi watch; then, as if break- 
ing through professional reserve, stepped closer 
to Dorothy and spoke in an undertone of sup- 
pressed excitement. 

‘¢T—have thought you ought to know (though, 
perhaps, I am overstepping my duty), but it 
seems to me right to tell you that a woman holds 
Mr. Latimer’s life in her hands. All through 
his hours of unconsciousness, night and dav, 
this one cry has been for that woman, whom he 
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loves passionately, but hopelessly. It is very 
hopelessness that retards his recovery, Miss 
Jewel. Would it interest you—would you care 
to hear the name which has never left his lips ?”’ 

‘*No, no!’ cried Dorothy, almost fiercely, be- 
hind hands that were raised to cover her hot 
blushes. ‘‘ Don’t tell it to me. I—I—know 
it already. Oh, Dr. Wilson, if he should die I 
should be almost a murderess !’’ 

Her fingers trembled as they detached a scar- 
let dahlia from her belt, and crushed it into the 
physician’s hand. 

‘* Please take this to him, as my ambassador,”’ 
she urged, ‘‘and tell him that Dorothy sent it. 
Dorothy Jewel. You will not refuse ?”’ 

Her purple eyes, wistful and pleading, were 
like violets wet with dew. Coquette on the sur- 
face, there was no doubt of her sincerity now. 

Dr. Wilson took the flower, but the next mo- 
ment returned it with courteous insistency. 

“T think,’’ he argued, kindly but firmly, 
‘that you had better be a little slow in this 
matter. You are, at the present moment, actu- 
ated largely,by impulse, and stand on very de- 
batable ground, my dear Miss Jewel.’’ 

* * * * * * 

The next day opened damp and chilly.’ Little 
clouds of mist veiled the hill-tops, and from the 
feathery branches of the pine trees hung crystal 
tears that toward noon changed to opal, and 
later, as the sun flashed upon them, to dia- 
monds. Miss Darlington, lonely without the 
Dean brothers, who, with Harry Sinclair, had 
returned to the city, announced that the time for 
home-going had arrived, and had sought refuge 
from ennui in a morning of careful preparations 
for departure. Dorothy, restless and miserable, 
had spent the dragging hours between the bed- 
room and the long hall, through which she wan- 
dered like a ghost, hoping to obtain some news 
of Latimer through Mrs. Roberts. But the hotel 
might have been a deserted castle, for not a 
sound disturbed the stillness but the chatter of a 
mocking-bird, as he swung in his cage on the 
back porch. 

It was just four o’clock in the afternoon when 
Miss Jewell, having spent an hour of intolerable 
irresolution among the pines, returned to the 
house filled with a decision that frightened her 
by its intensity. Alone, in the solitude of the 
woods, she had measured her love for Latimer, 
warring against the truth, vet hugging it to her 
heart, and finding new pleasure in a new self. 
Caressingly she had passed her soft white hands 
over the little clusters of ferns that encircled her 
mossy throne, and drawing them closer, leaned 
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down, half shyly, to kiss them. How tender 

she could be, and all her life long she had called 

herself a flirt, a girl without any depth of feel- 
ing. 

‘*Rudolf! Rudolf! I must save you !’ came 
from her parted lips, as a sigh ; then, filled with 
this sudden resolve, she had sprung to her feet, 
and tured homeward, the light from the set- 
ting sun deepening the blushes on her cheeks, 
and adding new lustre to her tear-dimmed eyes. 

As she neared the hotel she perceived some- 
thing white, fluttering like a handkerchief, be- 
tween the lilac bushes at the gate. It was Mrs. 
Roberts’s apron, and Mrs. Roberts herself stood 
just outside the fence, where the garden path 
widened into the road. She was staring to right 
and left with anxious eyes. 

‘‘Have you seen him? Have you met Mr. 
Latimer ?’’ screamed she, too impatient to await 
Dorothy’s nearer approach, and throwing a me- 
tallic voice between two red hands raised trum- 
pet-like to her mouth. ‘‘ For mercy’s sakes, Miss 
Jewel, do you know where he is ?”’ 

There was a moment of silence, during which 
Dorothy paused, as if transfixed to the spot; a 
white-faced little figure, with sudden conviction 
at its heart. Then hurrying forward, she cried : 

‘‘Mr. Latimer? Ihave not seen him. How 
could I? Surely he is too weak to leave the 
house.”’ 

“‘T don’t know. I can’t tell,’’ answered the 
woman, fumbling with nervous fingers at her 
apron strings. ‘‘ This morning he insisted on 
dressing himself, saying that a breath of air would 
do him good. After dinner I left him on the 
veranda, where the sun was warm, and ran in to 
help Molly with the apple-paring. Only ten 
minutes ago, I stole out to see if he wanted his 
beef tea, and found him gone. His room is 
empty. I have searched the house.’’ 

“Oh! repeated Dorothy, ‘‘he cannot have 
gone far. Why, he was too feeble to walk fur- 
ther than the gate. She stopped speaking, a 
horrible remembrance of Latimer’s talk about 
suicide thrusting itself upon her, and conviction 
as to his whereabouts gaining ground with vivid 
intensity. The unhappy condition of his mind, 
almost unbalanced by hopeless love for her and 
utter weariness of himself, the fascination which 
she knew the bottomless lake to possess for him ; 

all evidence pointed to the Indian’s Head as the 

one spot which, in his present mood, he might 

be tempted to seek. 
Already the setting sun waS crimsoning 

the West with unearthly and gorgeous color. 

Even the lake, 4 peaceful sheet of water, caught 
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and returned the fierce glow, and, as in a pool of 
blood, mirrored the branches of the pine trees 
growing about its margin. 

The expression of indecision had faded from 
Miss Jewel’s manner, to be replaced by a sudden 
bracing of the shoulders, as she nodded a short 
“*Good-by ”’ to Mrs. Roberts. 

‘*Please do not hinder me,’’ she begged, an- 
ticipating the torrent of inquiry that fell from the 
landlady’s lips. ‘‘I have an idea where Mr. 
Latimer may be. There is only one spot where 
he would be likely to go, and I am going there 
to find him. No, no; he is not in the pine 
woods ; I have just come from there. Some one 
has given him a lift toward the Indian’s Head.”’ 

Mrs. Roberts’s hands beat the air like the 
spokes of a windmill as she poured forth her 
expostulations in a shrill key. 

“The Indian’s Head! Impossible! What 
would take him to that outlandish spot. And 
him as weak as a cat! My dear Miss Jewell, 
you'll surely never start out on such a wild-goose 
chase alone; and at this time o’ day. Miss 
Jewell! Wait! Tl call one of the men! For 
mercy’s sake, she’s half-way across the big 
medder now !”’ 

It was true. No white-winged yacht ever 
speeds before the wind more swiftly than did 
Dorothy Jewel on her errand of love, as, 
gathering up her impeding skirts, she took a 
short cut to the main road through the long 
meadow, from whose lush-grass the sober-eyed 
cattle raised their sleepy heads to stare after her, 
with a low ‘‘ Moo-oo”’ of surprise. 

On she sped, pausing only for breath, and 
undaunted by impediment of fence or bogland, 
her eyes fixed on the far-distant spire of Red 
wood Church, which, with its surrounding vil- 
lage, must lie behind her ere she could see whe 
Indian’s Head a good mile beyond. 

At a fork on the roads, half way to Ther jour- 
ney’s end, she met John Green, a farmer from 
Dinsmere, driving a light spring wagon aand going 
at an easy gait toward home. Surprise at this 
unexpected encounter with one of the ‘‘summer- 
boarders,’’ and perplexity caused by her dishev- 
elled appearance set his mouth agape and _slack- 
ened his grasp on the rein. The horse stopped. 

‘Oh, Mr. Green !”’ came gaspingly from Doro- 
thy’s parched lips, ‘‘ have you met Mr. Latimer? 
Do you know anything about him?’ 

‘Latimer?’ The farmer scratched his head 
with a meditative finger. ‘‘Do you mean him 
that’s been sick down at the hotel? Wearg a red 
cap, eh?” : 

“Yes, yes.” 
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‘‘Why, sure,’’ with broadening grin. ‘‘ Didn’t 
I pick him up this afternoon about three o'clock ? 
He was lying under the big oak, a rod or so from” 
the hotel, and as I drove by he hollered to me. 
‘Goin’ beyond Redwood? asks he. ‘ Well, 
ves,’ says I, ‘a bit further.” At that he tries to 
clinb into the wagon, but the man was that 
weak he had to be helped, and his face was 
white as death. Well, he sat there, ‘long side of 
me and never opened his mouth, till we come to 
Indian’s Head medder, when he catches his 
breath like a child sobbin’. ‘Here I get off,’ 
says he, and down he scrambles.”’ 

Mr. Green was talking to the wind, for Miss 
Jewel, palpitating with impatience, had barely 
caught his last words ere she again took wing, 
stopping just long enough to fasten the laces 
of her tan shoes and to glance at her watch, 
a tiny affair ablaze with diamonds of a strange, 
pink hue. 

‘‘Three hours since he left Dinsmere !”’ cried 
she. ‘‘Oh, God ! can I reach him in time?”’ 

Already the western sky had turned to dull 
bronze, but jagged swords of orange-colored 
flame pierced the dark clouds that ushered in the 
coming night. A wild, uncultivated belt of coun- 
try followed the circle of the horizon. Patches 
of bogland from whose brown bosom shot up 
clusters of fir and pine trees, while here and there 
a grim skeleton of maple or oak stretched heav- 
enward its naked branches, as if yoicing the 
spirit of despairing desolation. 

No human habitation now lay between Miss 
Jewel and a prairie-like meadow, in whose cen- 
tre volcanic action had thrown up that massive 
rock known as the Indian’s Head. A strange, 
uncanny spot it was, and regarded with supersti- 
tious horror by those who passed it after dusk, 
when a full moon had turned the sharp profile of 
the rocky face into a black cameo, and the bats, 
which assembled there in numbers, made night 
hideous by the flapping of their wings 

Just where the chin met the earth, lay a pool 
of inky blackness, which was believed to be bot- 
tomless and whose waters were said to exhale a 
subtle poison. 

Dorothy’s gaze, fixed on the bold outline of 
the Indian’s Head, pictured to herself with 
ever increasing horror the tragedy which even 
now might be within its keeping, and it seemed 
to her that the lips, closed in a silence that not 
even eternity might break, wore the stern expres- 
sion of one who guards a-secret well. 

A sudden gust of wind, harbinger of night, 
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swept the uncut grass like a scythe, and stirred 
the feathery branches of two evergreens which 
crested the summit of the rock, as, shivering a 
little, Dorothy climbed over her last impedi- 
ment, a fence, and pushed her way through the 
meadow toward the Indian’s profile with beating 
heart. A pitiful little figure she was, with hat 
awry and the torn frills of her lace petticoat 
showing the utter shipwreck of fashion. 

As she strained her eves in search for Latimer, 
something red, like a corn-poppy, showed viv- 
idly against the lichens that carpeted the summit 
of the bowlder. A scarlet cap ! 

The girl’s heart stopped beating, then leaped: 
to her throat, as she detected Latimer, stretched 
at full length upon the moss, face downward, 
his chin overhanging the precipice, and his gaze 
directed upon the pool. He did not stir at her 
approach, nor did her footsteps through the long 
grass disturb his reverie. Only a few feet di- 
vided them, as she stood near the margin of the 
water, with face upturned to his, but unable to 
speak. 

But soft! from the distance came a bird-call, 
clear and sweet, like a note from heaven.  Lati- 
mer turned slightly, and his glance, sweeping 
the scene in search of the unseen minstrel. 
rested upon a pair of violet eyes, tear-dimmed, 
and full of love for him. 

‘Dorothy !’’ fell from his lips—‘‘ Dorothy !"’ 

It was a mere whisper, almost inarticulate. 
yet she heard it; and extended a pair of plead- 
ing arms, that would fain have reached about 
his neck and drawn him to her. Then, trem- 
bling from utter weariness, she swayed to and 
fro, catching blindly at the air and sobbing out 
his name, as the long grass parted to embrace her. 

* * * * * * 

He bent over her, reverently kissing her 
hands, but never her lips, for lack of courage. 

“Oh, Dorothy !’ he cried, ‘‘ what led you to 
seek me out? Was it love, or only pity? Dor- 
othy, in mercy’s name, do not kill me by sus- 
pense! One word !”’ 

Then her eyes. seeking his, drew from his very 
soul the kiss he had not dared to offer, as she 
whispered : 

‘*How could you make me suffer so? 
dolf, if you must die, take me with you.”’ 

At this the night shadows were parted by a 
laugh, so clear, so joyous, that Latimer himself 
was startled by the music of his own voice. 

‘Die? Die? No, indeed. With heaven at 
my side, why should I?” 
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A GERMAN WAR-DOG’S OUTFIT. 


CANINE WARRIORS. 
THE USE OF DOGS ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 


Tue idea of utilizing man’s most faithful com- 
panion, the dog, for military purposes, is no nove 
elty. In the days of antiquity dogs fought by 
their masters’ side, guarded the camps, watched 
at the outposts, and acted as messengers. Ac- 
cording to tradition, Alyattes, King of Lydia, 
employed huge dogs when warring against the 
Armenians, the animals being highly fed to in- 
crease their natural ferocity. lian writes that 
the Magnesians, in their battles with the Ephe- 
sians, fought in three divisions—the first con- 
sisted of strong dogs, the second of slaves, and 
the third of the Magnesians themselves. Fur- 
ther, according to Valerious Maximus, Cyrus 
kept a large number of dogs of war, while Strabo 
relates that the 
Gauls imported 
huge dogs from | 
Britain for the same 
purpose. When 
Marius defeated the 
Cimbri, also, wom- 
en and dogs were 
amongst the brav- 
est defenders of the 
race. The Romans 
evidently borrowed 
the practice from 
their barbarian ene- 
mies, with the ad- 
dition of protecting 
their dogs by armor. 
There is a bronze 


relief in the Naples Museum depicting an armor- 
clad dog defending a Roman outpost against the 
Barbarians. 

Dogs were not so frequently employed to carry 
messages in the olden days. Nevertheless, his- 
tory relates that Pelopidas, when his birthplace, 
Thebes, was besieged, came to the help of the 
city with twelve companions and a pack of 
hounds, and informed the defenders of his arrival 
by means of the dogs. The message was hidden 
in a piece of meat, and as soon as the dogs had 
bolted their food they were sent into the city, 
where the Thebans killed the animals, and cut 
them open to find the scrap of paper. By this 
expedient Pelopidas and his companions gained 
admittance. 

Even in the Middle Ages the dog defended his 
master in the fight, although his chief duty was 
to guard the camp againstasurprise. The Scotch 
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bloodhound was especially valuable at this pe- 
riod. Thus, when Henry VIII. declared war 
against Francis I. of France, he sent over eight 
hundred of these dogs with the English troops to 
help his ally, Emperor Charles V. The dogs 
belonging to the opposing armies often fought 
against each other in battle, and at the siege 
of Valence Charles V. was so delighted with the 
canine warriors that he held them up as models 
to his soldiers. Toward the end of the seven- 
teenth century dogs were used for the national 
defence’ in Dalmatia and Croatia. They were 
attached to the furthest outposts in order to give 
warning of the frequent Turkish raids. 
Coming to our own times, the French were 
the first to realize the military value of the dog 
when fighting against the Kabyles in Tunis and 
Algeria. Next the Russians followed suit in 
the last Eastern war, and then the Austrians, 
who consider the dog of the greatest use in 
discovering an ambuscade. The Dutch employ 
the animals for the same purpose in Acheen, 
as a dog will give immediate warning of any 
foe concealed in the jungle. In Tonquin the 
French find dogs invaluable to prevent a sur- 
prise from the natives, for without such warn- 
ing many solitary sentries and even small de- 
tachments have fallen victims to the hidden 
foe. Even in Switz- 
erland large dogs 
are kept at Fort 
Fondo del Bosco, 
defending the St. 
Gothard Pass 
above Airolo, for 
the purpose of ac- 
companying sen- 
.tries to outlying 
posts. The dogs 
are especially use- 
ful for communi- 
cation in mount- 
ainous regions, as 
the Pyrenean 
smugglers have 
long found out. 
For many years 
past experiments 
have been made 
frequently in var- 
ious European 
countries to test 
the training of dogs 
for different serv- 
ices in the field— 
such as keeping 
Vol. XLII., No. 1—, 
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TRAINING A DOG TO LIE DOWN AT COMMAND. 


watch, giving warning of ambuscades, carrying 
messages, and even conveying ammunition dur- 
ing a battle. Germany, France, Austria, Russia 
and Italy, with Bosnia and the Herzegovina, are 
so well satisfied with the result as to permanently 
adopt the use of such canine helpers. Sheep-dogs, 
especially the Scotch breed, and short-haired 
sporting dogs, appear most suitable, whilst the 
French also use poodles and terriers. The Ger- 
mans like the grey Pomeranians, which learn 
their work rapidly, and are enormously 
strong ; while the Austrians incline to the 
Scotch collie, where many of the points 
required in a war-dog are almost heredi- 
tary. Altogether the animals are easily 
trained for their duties, owing to their in- 
telligence, keen scent, and remarkable 
capacity for finding their way alout, to 
say nothing ° 
their perseweran®® 
fidelity ana attach 
ment, not only be 
their special ma> 
ter, butto a whole 
regiment. 

The traine?t 
teaches the dog to 
recognize the uni- 
form of all proba- 
ble opponents and 
to warn his masteT 
of an approaching 
danger by point- 
ing—never by 
barking, except 1? 
dire necessit¥- 
This is one of the 
most important 
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RUSSIAN SOLDIER WITH HIS WAR-DOGS. 


and difficult lessons. A noisy bark would alarm 
foe as well as friend, and it is no easy task to per- 
suade a spirited animal to check the natural im- 
pulse to bark and to give warning quietly instead. 
Eventually, however, the dog learns to utter a 
peculiar low growl when he perceives an enemy 
or hears any doubtful noise. No human ear 
is so keen to note a sound as a dog, which 
will recognize a footfall when his master has 
not the slightest idea of anyone being near. 
Two men are especially successful in train- 


ing dogs—Lieutenant Jupin in France, and the. 


animal painter, Jean Bungartz, in Austro-Hun- 
gary ; while in Germany the best trainers are 
taken from the Jiiger battalions, and in Italy 
from the Bersaglieri. Dogs of a dark color are 
preferred, because they are less visible to the en- 
emy. The training is pursued on the gen- 
eral principle that the dog would be treated 
very cruelly by an enemy, so that the 
creature is taught to creep round the foe 


unnoticed, and to give distinct warn- co 


ing of a hostile approach 
without bringing itself 
into notice. For in- 
stance, in the 
German training 
process some of 
the soldiers put ANY: 
on French and vi, 
Russian uni- 
forms to repre- —_ Wy 
sent the enemy. 
The pseudo 
French and Rus- 
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sian then do all in their power to arouse the 
dogs’ dislike by beating and ill-treating the ani- 
mals, and shouting loudly at them in the two 
hostile languages. When the dogs’ temper is 
thoroughly excited against their fictitious adver- 
saries, the German soldiers come to the front to 
pet and caress the angry animals and reward 
them with meat, or some other canine delicacy— 
a sure road to their favor. Thus the distinction 
is speedily learnt. In time of peace or on the 
march the dogs are simply kept coupled on the 
leash, but when on defensive service in a badly- 
protected district, or at isolated posts, their du- 
ties are most important. Should any suspicious 
individual approach the post, the dog at once 
warns the soldiers without the enemy’s knowl- 
edge, showing by its attitude or the tone of its 
growl whether the danger is imminent or no. 
The dog is also taught to carry written messages 
between the outposts and the camp. It wears a 
light iron collar with the number of its regiment, 
and a small. poueh attached to carry dispatches. 
Being sent off with a whispered word, the dog 
can steal along and summon relief to the front 
without the enemy perceiving that any notice 
has been taken of their approach. The chief 
trouble in this branch of the dog’s duty is to 
make him go straight from point to point. The 
animal is naturally inclined to dawdle on the 
way, and to be wiled out of the direct road by 
various tempting distractions. For this reason 
the dogs work best by night as letter-carriers, 
especially as their peculiar equipment of collar 
and pouch make them rather conspicuous in 
daylight. However, their speed generally saves 
them from capture, besides some of the animals 
being so large and fierce that any one would 
think twice about stopping them with hostile in- 
tentions when there was no 
M. Pasteur within reach as 
Po security for their bites. 
‘ In scouting operations 
special pre- 
cautions are 
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the dogs, as 

the nature of 
the country makes 
their task more dif- 
ficult. At the word of 
command the dogs 
must scour the neigh- 
borhood, and bring 
their power of scent into requisi- 
tion. Sporting dogs and kindred 
breeds are specially suited to this 
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work, but there is always the danger that their 
sporting instincts may tempt them away from 
their military duties. Indeed, when the ani- 
mals are let loose in a thickly-wooded country 
or a district full of game, the best training fails 
to keep a dog from going hunting on his own 
account, and utterly refusing to obey orders. 
Again, the dogs are most useful in keeping up 
communication between the outposts and the ad- 
vanced sentinels, as they have the advantage 
over orderlies in being less affected by the con- 
dition of the country and being able to travel 
quicker at night. 

During the French military operations at 
Tours in 1890, competitions were instituted be- 
tween racing dogs, 
carrier pigeons, 
horsemen, bicy- 
clists and tricyclists. 
The pigeons com- 
pleted a given dis- 
tance in the short- 
est time—5 min. 50 
sec.; the riders took 
7 min. 57 sec., the 
dogs 8 min. 8 sec., 
the bicyclists 9 min. 
15 sec., and the tri- 
cyclists 10 min. 40 
sec. On the same 
occasion experi- 
ments were made 
with dogs carrying 
ammunition. It 
was found that a 
large mountain or 
sheep-dog would 
carry 500 charges 
with the Lebel rifle to the front with the great- 
est ease and rapidity. .Against this advan- 
tage must be set the fact that dogs as well as 
men are likely to be hit in the line of fire, and 
that a dog which has once been wounded can 
never be broken of its dread of returning under 
fire. In the first instance it is difficult enough 
to accustom the animals to the sound of fire- 
arms or cannon. At the beginning of their 
training the fiercest dogs will either bolt alto- 
gether, or crouch in abject terror at the slightest 
discharge, unable to attend to any orders. Still, 
even here, use and kindly persuasion will event- 
ually make the dogs indifferent to the loudest 

firing. ‘Once the fear ig overcome the dog will 
stick to his post more firmly and uNconcernedly 
than many a young soldier in his first year of 


service. 
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Another duty has been suggested for the dog 
in war-time—a share in the ambulance service. 
During and after the battle the dog might scour 
the field looking for the wounded and summon- 
ing help quickly. It would carry round its neck 
a flask containing a refreshing drink, and as 
soon as it found a wounded man the animal 
would stand by him and bark until some of the 
ambulance corps came to the rescue. After all, 
this is only a different version of what the fa- 
mous St. Bernard dogs have been doing from 
time immemorial when succoring worn - out 
travelers on the Pass. So that the ambulance 
work is perhaps the easiest lesson the dog learns, 
and it has been brought to a very perfect condition 
by the Russian Jiiger regiments. Wolf - hounds 
and sheep-dogs are best for 
this service, being especially 
valuable in rocky and 
wooded districts, where a 

wounded man lying 
amongst underwood 
or stones is not 
easily seen by the 
members of the am- 
bulance corps. To 
_ teach the dogs their 
duty, a difficult 
piece of ground is 
chosen, and a num- 

- ber of men, repres- 
enting the wounded, 
disperse themselves 
about at the most 
out of the way spots; 
lying face dow 
ward on the earth. 
The dogs are the? 

sent in search. When an animal finds a w oun?d® 


man he is taught to put his forefeet on the 
body and stand there barking loudly. _An am- 


bulance-cart is stationed at some distarnece, a? 

directly a dog gives tongue a relief party start 
in the direction of the sound, the dog being 
trained to continue barking until the bearers 
reach the spot. If the wounded man is only 
slightly hurt he finds ample material in the dog’s 
ambulance pouch for a temporary dressing of 
wounds whilst waiting for the ambulance bearers 
or a doctor, and can further gather strength from 
the soup or brandy in the flask round his canine 
deliverer’s neck. As soon as the ambulance 
bearers have carried away the wounded, the dog 
starts off anew to seek another subject of relief. 

If necessary, he is harnessed into a little hand- 

cart to draw the wounded to the field hospital, oF 
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to carry stretchers and provisions about the bat- 
tle-field. In this way dogs can drag a surpris- 
ingly heavy weight, as all travelers on the Conti- 
nent well know. A dog trotting gayly along, 
attached to a cart containing three good-sized 
men, is no uncommon sight in a Belgian town ; 
so one of these powerful war-dogs is quite equal 
to dragging a couple of wounded from the field. 


AFTER THE 


AFTER THE STORM. 


Hitherto all experiments 
with dogs for army use have 
produced most satisfactory 
results, but opinions still 
differ as to the best breed 
for the purpose. In Germany 
the Jiiger battalions, whose 
training especially fits them for 
the duty, are commissioned to 
study this point as well as to 
train the animals. The ques- 
tion is all the more important 
as such dogs can neither be 
obtained nor trained in a few 
days’ time. A most careful 
trainer is needed, and the ani- 
mal’s education must begin 
when it is from six to eight 
months’ old. Even then it will 
be six or eight months before 
the dog has learnt its lesson, 
and still longer before it is per- 
fectly trained. During this year’s army mancu- 
yres alike in Germany, France and Italy, war- 
dogs have been freely used, and do justice to their 
excellent training. In fact, the canine company 
promises to become as necessary in campaigning as 
the balloon and cyclist corps, telephonic commun- 
ication, and the latest innovation in the commis- 
sariat and sanitary departments of war-material. 


STORM. 


By GENEVIEVE L. BROWNE. 


Tue day was dawning and the sea was calm— 
Still as a baby cuddled in its sleep; 
Tender and pale, but oh, so deep—so deep ! 
Singing the sky a low and sorrowing psalm. 
I cannot help but know and love you best 
When the glad gale descends to your heaving breast, 
Laghing your seething spirit to unrest. 


‘ 
Receive your stormy lover, mighty sea ; 
Nor strive against him and his princely love. 
He comes not to you with a slavish plea, 
But bears you in his arms, below, above, 
Laughing to see your grand soul struggle so, 


And shouts, ‘‘ She will yield to my passionate arms, I know!” 


And yet you sent him away from your longing breast, 
And lie in the pure white light so still and calm ; 

With a wealth of pain and passion unconfessed, 
Singing the sky a low-voiced, sorrowing psalm. 
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AN 


= NO" G E shall never know in this 
e world what it was that 
Qe frightened that mare. 
Who shall explain the 
doings of the equine race? 
Their sensibilities are an 
unmapped area, their 
foolishness an unfathom- 
I myself, who write these lines, 


able abyss. 
have known a horse of several years’ unblem- 
ished character fall asleep in the sun, slip a 
foreleg on cobblestones, and recovering the same, _ 
bolt hysterically as if overpowered by the mere 
discovery that it possessed the usual complement 


of limbs. The very mare I speak of, aye, and a 
first-class-made hunter she was, with the shoul- 
der of Behemoth, as you might have said had 
you seen her storming up one of our heavy 
plows of a stiff, sloppy autumn afternoon with 
fourteen stone on her back—my dear old father 
never rode less, and he was in the saddle only 
a fortnight before he died —that very mare, 
I say, has stood with me, times out of mind, 
with her head over the parapet of the smaller 
railway bridge and snuffed the smoke of an en- 
gine that passed panting and shrieking under- 
neath her, as if she thoroughly enjoyed it. . Per- 
haps she did. Perhaps she had reason in the 
other case too. Having all the love of a Pheid- 
ippides for her and her kind, equini nihil a me 
alienum puto. But to get back to the beginnings 
—of myself, as it must be in this case—autobiog- 
raphy is its own apology—and of this story. 
Though come of a riding stock on the male side, 
and with an inherited passion for the saddle, I 
was by nature a delicate and nervous child, one 
result of which—that I was educated at home by 
a private tutor, without spending the best years 
of my life in laboriously learning not to learn at 
a public school, as did, by their own confession, 
so many of my contemporaries—I have never al- 
together regretted. 

As eldest son of the house, 
ject of a good deal of anxiety. ‘‘It is his heart, 
doctor,’’ my poor dear mother used to say, 
“that gives us so much uncasiness. I could 
never bear to—”"’ 

‘‘ The heart,”’ broke in our wiry old provincial 


I was the sub- 
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sand times—the heart wants exercise as much as 
any other part of the body.”’ 

To this original but not abstrusely scientific ar- 
gument (which struck my mother a good deal) I 
believe I owed my first pony. From this to an 
occasional mount on one or other of my father’s 
hunters was a natural promotion. It is a singu- 
lar fact, which some will verify from their indi- 
vidual experience, that I deliberately underwent 
quite indescribable torments—spiritual, not bod- 
ily—in the process. 

In truth Iwas keen enough. A passion for 
the stables, for horsetlesh, for the kind of gla- 
mour that pervades the dullest country when 
viewed from the heaving back of the animal 
which the old Greeks thought ‘‘the glory of 
proud luxurious wealth,’’ possessed me from 
childhood. At fourteen I am sure I had all the 
literature of sport’s golden age, Surtees ‘‘ Nim- 
rod,’’ at my fingers’ ends. Assheton Smith and 
Dick Christian had no secrets from me. - All the 
theory of seat, hands and venerie that could be 
learnt from books I knew. Nothing, in fact, in- 
terfered with my learning to ride but an unfortu- 
nate want of ‘‘nerve,’’ which kindly coachmen 
and respectfully reticent grooms hinted behind 
my back to at least one disappointed parent. 

Well, some of us are born brave, some achieve 
bravery and some have it thrust upon them. This 
latter case, or something like it, was mine on the 
eventful day when Boadicea bolted with me down 
the High Street of Fryers-Ashby, and created an 
incident in county history which is still a pre- 
cious tradition among the shop-door gossips of the 
place, and will in another century of conservative 
iteration develop belike into as splendid a myth 
as any enshrined in Homer. 

Before that time let me, under the veil of an- 
onymity, record the ‘historic germ’’ of an epi- 
sode which, however it may tell or read now, was 
a five-act tragedy condensed, at the time. 

The old-fashioned town, Fryers-Ashby, respect- 
able for its historie flavor and well- preserved 
‘¢stocks,”” Was a picturesque congeries of nar- 
row and crooked streets rudely floored with 
cobblestones, and darkened by the beetling brows 
of many a homely old black and white dic elling- 
house, and on its outskirts, here and there inter- 


Galen—I can see him sitting there in his old, 
brown, strapped riding trousers—‘‘ the heart, 
madam—I beg your ladyship’s pardon a thou- 


spersed with tracts of high, well-coped and moss- 
grown wall, some half-dozen of those long com- 
fortable fronts of the type every Englishman 
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loves, the genuine ‘‘ well-gardened’’ country- 
town homestead. 

I saw little of these beauties that dismal No- 
vember morning when our oldest stableman 
drove me into Fryers-Ashby by an unusually cir- 
cuitous route—for the ‘‘ High Street ’’ was ‘‘ up,”’ 
and in fact all over the place, the result of a re- 
cent sanitary scare—on an early visit—of all 
cheerful destinations !—to the local dentist. 

It was, in truth, for all the mild drizzle, fine 
enough for hunting purposes—one of those dull, 
undelusive forenoons that ripen into a good 
“‘working’’ day ; but Ffalby Ollyatt’s, our near- 
est pack, was not out; in fact, my father, on 
some municipal business intent, was to ride over 
on Boadicea about twelve and drive home, to 
give me the pleasure of an hour on the mare’s 
back before luncheon, a meal which for a variety 
of reasons never took place at all. 

This, the ride that is, was, even as a reward for 
the martyrdom of denistry, more than I de- 
served, having but two days before, in the pre- 
sence of my father, who was trying a new hack, 
disgraced myself and annoyed both him and the 
mare by openly ‘‘ pulling’’ the latter at a small 
fence which she could have cleared standing. 

Nevertheless, it was a moment of deep and un- 
alloyed delight when, followed by the elderly 

‘* Zeb,” whose deep mistrust of my riding capac- 
ities induced him to follow me, with the horserug 
on his arm, out of the stable yard of the old 
‘* Falcon”? Inn, where so many a blown hunter 
has been refreshed by a pail of ‘‘ half and half,’’ 
I rode out into the aforesaid market-place, booted 
and spurred, and, truth to tell, with a lurking 
sense of not being ‘‘ the real thing,’’ but a fraud- 
ulent imitation thereof. 

The jingling bell in the Guildhall turret was 
clanging out the hour of noon as I turned the 
mare’s head homeward, 

It was at that very instant, when I had scarcely 
had time to settle myself in the saddle, sort tHe 
reins according to my methodic fashion and pull 
down the curb, that it happened. 

The place was full of groups of farmers and 
market women, loafing rustics and street boys ; 
close by a flock of sheep were passing. Some say 
it was the sheep-dog (an ill-bred lurching brute, 
I remember) ; some, a stick thrown at him by his 
owner; some, with more probability, a stone 
missile aimed by one boy at another that 
bounded from the roadway and struck Boadicea 

sharply on the withers, or foreleg. So much for 
conjecture. The fact is that she threw up her 
head, spun round like a teetotum, and before I 
knew anything had disturbed her mind, was off 
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in a wild scared gallop across the open space be- 
fore us, with the said sheep-dog and two or three 
other curs shrieking at her heels as if to complete 
the rout. 

The ancient Zebulon was the first to see what 
had happened. The old man tore along the 
pavement as he never ran before or since, but 
for a few yards. Then, catching his feet in the 
horserug, he fell, with a sprained ankle, in the 
gutter, yelling to me, ‘‘ Sit down and ride ’er or 
you’re——’’ A frantic chorus of alarmed and 
excited bystanders drowned the rest of his ad- 
monition. : 

That all this happened in the market square 
was a drawback in one way, since it allowed the 
mare to get up steam, for at the first shout and 
the sound of horsehoofs on the stones the scat- 
tered groups parted to right and left, leaving us 
a practicable ‘‘corso,’’ but for a few misguided 
sheep which went down before us, the contact 
with their awkward bodies driving Boadicea yet 
wilder with fright. On the other hand, it gave 
me something like a hold of her before reaching 
our first fence. I have said that she bolted in the 
direction of the High Street, and that the High 
Street was ‘‘up.’’ It was a chaos of obstructions. 
Locomotion of the slowest was barely possible to 
a careful individual. Locomotion at a rapid rate 
to a man and horse was obvious death and de- 
struction in something less thana minute. That 
the whole scene could not last much longer than 
that—nor so long as the reader will take to pe- 
ruse this column—was quite certain. Nor did it. 

The ‘‘first fence’? was more than a fence; it 
was, at least to my terrified glance, a substantial 
barricade ; in fact, a good-sized beam erected on 
crossed posts, and covered with sacking, was 
stretched across the roadway, flanked with a few 
loose paving-stones, odd baulks of timber, and 
workmen’s tools and clothes. Nothing very 
formidable, you may say, but for the chaos and 
night beyond it. . . . I had never ridden at the 
simplest jump without ‘‘craning.”’ But the sud- 
den intensity of this real danger so far drove 
into my senses the recumbent groom's advice 
that I believe I rode all that I knew. 

As to holding the mare, I had no time even 
to think of trying it. Had the obstacle been 
a brick wall, or a plate-glass shop front, she would, 
in her insensate panic, have gone headlong into 
it. As it was merely a low piece of timber, she 
simply flew it, from instinct, grazing the cross- 
posts and scattering minor objects to left and 
right. As we landed in the watery clay of the 
roadway I saw what was before me. 

Will the reader kindly imagine one’s feel- 
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ings? Immediately in front was a deep drain 
cut across the street, with a stack of four-inch 
pipes ready to be laid ; on the further side, ten 
yards beyond, was the open wagon that had 
brought them, drawn up as if to barracade the 
passage, and flanked with more paving stones, 
and beyond that I knew there was bound to be 
another barrier like that we had just got over. 
That was all one had time to see, as the scared 
navvies fled like Russian gunners before the 
Light Brigade. Two, however, were at work 
in the drain, and a score of bystanders, with the 
fatuity usually exhibited on such occasions, 
shrieked at them to ‘‘get out.’? A more sensi- 
ble ganger on the spot simply bade them ‘lie 
low and look alive,’? which they accordingly 
did, making the best defense possible with pick- 
axes against the shower of pipes sent crashing 
down on them from the heels of Boadicea. It 
was as awkward a leap as possible, just at a 
curve of the street, and as she landed, all any- 
how, in deep mud, among the rubbish beyond, 
and close to the narrow pavement, I made sure 
the end was come. But it wasn’t, and though 
you could just feel her head, there was no stop- 
ping her. Everything she touched flew this 
way or that like things bewitched and of no 
weight ; and just when I made sure of her 
rolling on me. with a broken back, she came 
round a point or two with a fearful effort, sent a 
shower of cobble-stones into the nearest windows, 
and tore wildly ahead; straight for—that at which 
few of us have ever found it necessary to ride—a 
long wagon some five feet high and half full of 
iron piping. In the couple of strides allowed us 
her gallop had steadied. It was no longer a mere 
blind rush. I was well down in the saddle and 
had some hold of her. By the most frantic of 
efforts I might perhaps have pulled her to one 
side enough to risk the passage between the ends 
of this formidable barricade, the slippery pave- 
ment and the wall. But—(great heavens !)—at 
what a risk, even if there had been no danger 
beyond! Men conversant with riding accidents 
know what self-preservative virtue lies in keep- 
ing straight, and how much the simpler forms of 
destruction (where safety seems past praying for) 
are to be preferred to the more complicated. 

But of the whole nightmare escapade this was 
the most blankly terrifying moment. Inaction, 
vacillation, would simply be death, quick as the 
fall of a guillotine. 

I need hardly say that by this time the whole 
street was alive, every door and window flew 
wide, and every tongue clamored excited sug- 
gestions and _ interested expressions of alarm, 
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The ‘‘ assistance ’’ of so large and noisy an au- 
dience, while it did nothing to allay the terrors 
of Boadicea, may perhaps, so powerful is the 
sympathy of humanity, have done something for 
her rider. ; 

I jammed my heels into the mare and drove 
her at the barricade in front of us with a wild 
confidence that she would go through or over 
that or anything. 

One vastly exaggerates the effort involved in a 
horse’s jump. A friend of mine was in Piccadilly 
Circus the other day when a four-in-hand bolted. 
One of the leaders (a well-bred hunter) jumped, 
without encouragement or hesitation, clear over 
a four-wheeled cab—at least, fell, he assured me 
—right across the driver’s knees, and but for the 
harness dnd its companion, who was entangled 
in the ‘growler’s’’ shafts, would undoubtedly 
have cleared the whole vehicle. 

There is nothing, therefore, very surprising in 
the fact that Boadicea, dropping her haunches 
like a deer, rose straight at that wagon and 
alighted inside it. It was the first pause in her 
wild career, and though it lasted no more than 
twenty seconds, can only bedescribed as agonizing. 
A horse, one knows, can stand quite comfortably 
with all four feet on the top of a beer barrel, but 
one unexercised in that kind of gymnastic will 
find it difficult to balance itself on a pile of pipes 
rolling backwards and forwards in a cart. It 


‘was at this moment that an elderly sporting 


butcher, who had known both myself and the 
mare from infancy, called out emphatically from 
his shop door to a man on the other side of the 
street : ‘‘Now stop her, you ’? (the impre- 
cation, though personal in form, merely ex- 
pressed the trying seriousness of the situation ).; 
but the individual addressed, reflecting probably 
that it was one thing to stop a horse and another 
thing to escalade one dancing in a cart and 
threatening every moment to jump upon him, 
did nothing. 

‘‘Then throw a sack over that far rail and 
she’ll jump it too.’? A prompt individual on 
the spot at once carried out this second sugges- 
tion. The ‘‘rail’’ referred to was a bit of rope 
or iron wire stretched from iron rods erected in 
the roadway and shutting off the traffic on this 
further side, a nasty obstacle which many a horse 
would fail to see. I knew nothing of this, I need 
hardly say, till afterwards. ‘Could I get the 
mare to stand for one second,’’ was my only 
thought, ‘‘in this maddening situation, or to 
jump down?” 

But Boadicea, feeling her foothold going among 
foreign bodies of an ‘embarrassing nature, did 
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what every animal of spirit would under the cir- 
cumstances ; she ‘‘ let out’’ in one wild explo- 
sion, kicking half of the side of the cart through 
several plate-glass windows. Breathless from this 
frantic effort she had barely time to fall on all 
fours, and find her balance, before we were touch- 
ing the last barrier sideways on—(I tried to pull 
her straight but there was no time). Sideways 
on she took it, off all feet at once, and I heard 
the ring of oneof the iron stanchions as a hind hoof 
sent it spinning on to the pavement ; and then, 
all was over, but for a fearful corner to turn, a 
thing that might well have been fatal alone at the 
pace we were still going. Lord! how I hauled 
at her reins, for op- 
posite us was a blank 
eight-foot stone wall, 
and the cobble stones 
had adeadly slime on 
them from the morn- 
ing’s drizzle. 

Twice she bowed 
her head and shoul- 
ders, and the flame 
flashed from under 
her feet to right and 
left as they ‘‘scrab- 
bled”’ like a terrier 
at a fresh run rab- 
bit-hole, on the slip- 
pery kennel. Twice 
the crowd yelled out, 
‘*She’s down !’ and 
the second time a 
hand almost reached 
her bridle. But by 
that instant we had 
turned the angle, 
and Boadicea, recov- 
ering herself, more 
terrified than ever 
by the experiences condensed into the past 
minute, and by the efforts of the crowd, sprang 
forward again with the bit between her teeth and 
shook off the precincts of Fryers-Ashby at racing 
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speed, 

The dangers of being run away with in open 
country are not very appalling to the experienced 
horseman. It would have seemed ineredible to 
me at that moment that but a few months before 
I had fallen off my pony from sheer fright 
(coupled with a slight uncertainty as to  stir- 
rups) at the pace he was going. 

Boadicea was bolting now at a far more alarm- 
ing rate, but my only feeling was one of tri- 
umphant excitement. Yet it was no smail re- 
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lief, as the sound country road gave under her 
flying feet, that the scared flight—after some 
mile and a quarter of fair going—subsided to a 
strenuous and determined gallop, and that as we 
breasted a sharp rise I felt her straining head an- 
swer to the helm. 

It was at this point, just before the turn down 
under the trees by Copleston Spinney, that the 
mare pricked up her ears, and mine caught a 
new sound, that which no shire-bred man, woman 
or child has heard for a century gone without 
some stirring of the blood. At first the soft in- 
termittent tinkle as of cups or glasses on a board, 
then the broken chain and ringing cadence of 
distinct metallic notes, last the full 
volleying chorus of two score of fox 
hounds howling in full cry. 

With no more thought of following 
the road, I steadied Boadicea at the 
gate facing us, and with a snort 
of impatience she sailed over 
into the deep plow beyond. 
The hill was steep and we 

cantered and slithered 

down it, holding her hard 
by the head, and both in 
the very crisis of sus- 
pended excitement, 
for from the crest of 
it, as we rounded the 
spinney, both of us 
saw and heard the pack 
a waving streak of 
white— heading straight 
away up the grass vale. 

By the time we were 
down on the level, and after one 
breathing canter, the whole field 
were far ahead. One could see 

the black and red dots of a -trailing 

second flight as they rose and_ fell 
automatically like the dampers in a piano over 
the farthest line of fences. 

Then came our hour of triumph. 

Who shall rush in, where so many Inasters 
have trod, to describe the transports of a ‘ good 
run"? 

But to have that run, a “run of the season,” 
nay, of many seasons, for one’s first ! To be well 
mounted, and a feather-weight ; to feel the 
world, or the finest grass country therein, before 
one ; to choose one’s pwn line, With the supreme 
new-born rapture of feeling that one can ride it! 
Oh, respected crities and readers, in this ever- 
more sedentary World, is not that something ? 

To be fast as wax in the saddle, warm set to a 
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reeking, untired steed, whose neck is_ still 
‘*clothed with thunder,’’ to have melted off, 
as it were, in the very fever of motion, all feel- 
ing of ‘‘mounted’’ humanity, and attained the 
intoxicating, birdlike, boatlike sense of floating 
and tossing ‘‘across country’’; to catch the 
light, petulant ‘‘worry’’ of the snafflebar as 
you draw in the long neck, as one draws a strong 
bow, in time for each straight, arrow-like stride 
of a mighty hunter going fresh and strong un- 
der you ! 

Thoroughly distracted from her late alarms, 
Boadicea snuffed the battle from afar, and shook 
herself together, as she danced over the first low 
hedges and rattled her heels in mere skittishness 
on the stiff top of a clean white railing, for the 
familiar race. There was no hurry. 

Field by field and fence by fence did we over- 
haul those flying forms of red and black. 

_For full five minutes I remember (and there 
is a wild joy in this kind of companionship) 
going flank by flank to a farmer-looking fellow 
on a tall lashing young chestnut. It must have 
been for a mile, even by mortal measurement, 
that our two horses strode like clockwork to- 
gether. Together they quickened, reared, rose, 
fell and steadied again, as brown quickset or vel- 
low timber straightened across our course. And 
when, lolling back in the saddle, we dropped at 
a more leisurely pace into the long pasture below 
Yappingham Manor, it was the mere joy of 
“going ’’ that Inspired me to call out, ‘‘ Whose 
hounds are those ?”’ 

‘**Lard Sudbery’s,’”’ ejaculated my friend with- 
out turning his head. And then, having made 
his line for the silver streak rapidly broadening 
into view—the sort of brook at which you can 
hardly go too fast—jerked out 
with a stiff shake of the snaffle : 
“Rin to airth by Ashby . 
secon’ fox.”’ 

Now Fryers-Ashby was on the 
very outside of Lord Sudbor- 
ough’s country. It was clear 
they had found their second fox 
about midday, and were run- 
ning home—home, that is, from 
their point of view; but from 
mine, and the precious mare’s, 
the very opposite. I finished 
that reflection as Boadicea, swal- 

lowing all the rein I could give 
her, spun headlong at the six- 
teen feet of water, and Janded a 
yard on the other side without 
dropping a step. An ejaculation 


? 
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of approval from the man on the chestnut as 
he slipped across lower down with such precision 
as to send half a hundredweight of turf into the 
water, and, stroking down the excitement of his 
inexperienced mount, drew a little to the rear. 

It is a fact that the bliss of that long afternoon 
was once or twice clouded—for a second or two, 
shall we say ?—by the reflection that we, for the 
mare could not be blameless in the matter, ought 
to have gone home. The difficultv—if I recol- 
lect rightly my subsequent explanation of it—lay 
in determining the precise point at which it be- 
came an imperative moral duty to pull up. 

For as the news spread of our astonishing ad- 
ventures in the streets, it need hardly be observed 
that my father, informed that we had last been 
seen performing circus tricks in a railway van, 
had at once taken the nearest horse, and with 
other equestrians who volunteered the pursuit, 
ridden, as he hoped, to my assistance. On get- 
ting out into the country, they were much sur- 
prised to see nothing of us. 

I, on the contrary, should have been extremely 
surprised to see them, or any other living thing 
of which the mare, in her then frame of mind, 
had had three-quarter’s of a mile start, and she 
fairly astonished me. That ‘‘ second fox ’’ had 
kept. us going with one slight check—no more 
than time enough to blow off steam and tighten 
a girth or two—for over twenty minutes (during 
most of which time I had been racing for a 
place), yet this was but the overture of his 
performance. 

The ‘‘ruck’’ on the field, most of whom had 
had some good exercise in the morning, had 
almost tailed off as we splashed through the 
stiff water meadows of Little Yappingham, and 
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toiled across the tiring ridge and furrow above 
the mill. 

It was near upon one by Kirby clock as a 
scanty dozen pounded up the deep, dark and 
muddy lane by the old village church, and some 
of those declined the awkward little ditch. and 
stile which gave the first outlet onto the fallow 
beyond. 

Well, t’were long to tell what steeds gave 
o’er as that hunt swept across the railway and 
down the Wayland valley—where twice in that 
river’s level and winding course hound and 
hunter had to swim for it—what reins were 
tightened in indecision or despair, as line after 
line of fences rose before panting, draggled and 
miry steeds, already stumbling to a fall. The 
string of customers in front were presumably 
second horsemen, but of this we recked nothing, 
only that whenever we landed within sight of 
one or another of that select company, I could 
have told it blindfolded from Boadicea’s willful 
snatches at the bridle. It is a fact that I was 
holding her when she pounced with such ad- 
‘mired deliberation in and out of the railed em- 
bankment of the great wood over Felton, and if 
for the last bit of open country I let her go— 

Not more than four or five lived through the 
delirium of that final ten or twelve minutes. 

For the finish came all too soon, on the far 
side of Dewberry Park. We must have come in 
by the corner just below the big wood—but one 
had lost all count of topography—as I remember 
that a purple bedraggled whip, with raised arm 
and half shut eyes, came tearing down out of 
the ragged cover on my left, and gripping his 
jaded horse with hand and heel, flung through a 
rough bull-finch, expressing an intensely profane 
hope that it was the last. 

It might have been had we killed in the park, 
for as Boadicea brushed over that fence, yet un- 
blown, I saw the hounds, a diminished stream, 
like one torn, waving speckled hide, mute but 
for an occasional breathless shriek, scudding not 
fifty yards before us, and fast by some magic 
thread to the straining wisp of dark red that 
sped so arrow-like across the greensward. 

“Does one want to kill the fox?’ humane 
people sometimes ask. Well, it is a strange 
thing, but on such occasions one feels very much 
at one with the hounds, and there is no doubt 
what they want. 

Personally, of that, my first experience, I can 
avow at this date that I believe I felt that I 
could have killed and eaten that particular fox. 

Man is a venatory, but not a logical animal. 
Having undergone an unusua) amount of acutely 
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mixed sensations since first mounting Boadicea, 
not a couple of hours before, I had a vague feel- 
ing that the luckless, mischievous brute was 
somehow at the bottom of it all, and that his de- 
struction would be a satisfying revenge for the 
now half-forgotten pangs of a compulsory educa- 
tion in nerve. 

The long row of old gables peeped higher and 
higher over the hill-side as the splendid chase— 
two miles of the most perfect turf in Great 
Britain—cut up by one or two dykes, at which 
there was no time even to look—rolled out be- 
fore us. 

Fox and hounds, one streaming rag of color, 
seemed to shoot away from us on the smoother 
slope. 

It was but a last ‘‘spurt,’’ and as the low rail- 
ing and ha-ha, down which they vanished like 
water, drew near us, the master, with an anxious 
glance round at the rest of us, was already rein- 
ing in. 

Three of us abreast dropped over the fence on 
to a strip of roadway skirting the village green ; 
pulled up haunch to haunch, and an elderly 
huntsman slid expeditiously from the saddle 
while the last scene of all was enacted under the 
nose of the snorting and steaming Boadicea. 
One last slip in landing had done for that gamest 
of quarries. A shriek, a flash of white teeth, a 
jangle of snarls, a tangle of red, black and tan, 
and my first ‘‘run,’’ except for those trophies 
presented by his lordship, and still venerated, 
was already a thing of the past. 

* * * * * * 

The Squire of Dewberry gave us good brown 
sherry and oatmeal wash, both fully appreciated, 
and a look at the ordnance map, with mile cir- 
cles expanding from the large and verdant ob- 
long representing his patriarchal domain. 

A brief examination of these caused my youth- 
ful hair to wellnigh stand on end, and after a 
short rest we started for home. At doubtful points 
in the route I once or twice trusted to Boadicea’s 
‘‘instincts,’’ but at that distance from her stable 
they failed to do more than involve us in a mile 
or so of extra walk, an hour later in gathering 
darkness they served us better, and she broke 
into a home-going trot. 

All excitement but a passion for repose had 
long vanished from her breast, but not from 
mine, as the familiar curve of woodland showed 
against the last yellow streaks in the cloudy sky, 
and the long row of lights winked in and out as 
we rounded the corners of the lime avenue. Ar- 
riving at what stay-at-home people loosely call 
“the middle of the night,” the sound of heavy 
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horsehoofs on the gravel drive brought out a 
whole agonized household, and brought home 
to me the widely different emotions in which 
they and I had passed that eventful after- 
noon, 

Explanations—the cardinal fact of our safety 
having been illustrated by a dazzling quan- 
tity of lanterns—were, I fear, not even de- 
manded. 

Dinner, after the necessary wash and change, 
seemed, I remember, an unusually bright and 
welcome reality ; less striking, perhaps, than the 
brief apologue of the coachman, who delayed the 
retiring procession of domestics after family 
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prayers by stepping forward to observe, laconic- 
ally: ‘‘ The mare, Sir John, és hall right.” 
xO * * * * 
The mare, she sleeps these twenty years back 
in the lower paddock (the bridle she carried that 
day hangs in the hall by his mask and brush); 
you can read her name on the little tombstone, 
but I never can without a sigh for the shortness 
of life allotted to certain friends of man, who carry 
so much of our affection to their early graves. 
Well, well, there are other phenomena besides 


‘things of beauty ’’ (not that Boadicea failed to — 


answer that description) that never quite ‘‘ pass 
into nothingness.’’ 
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Soga> IDWAY between the North 
“ of England and the green 
land of patriots and pota- 
toes there rises from the 
waters of the Irish Sea a 
large and beautiful island, 
which is described by the 
polite as the Kingdom of 
Man. From its topmost pinnacle, which soars 
some 2,054 feet above the utmost wave of high 
water, you may see, if you are fortunate, a 
sight which no other place will afford you; 
for Man is so situated that the peak of Snae- 
fell commands a view of the adjacent realms 
of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. Elab- 
oration of detail is not, by any means, a char- 
acteristic of the prospect, even in the finest 
weather—especially as regards Wales. Even in 
Scotland, which is much the nearest, it is 
only with a good glass that you make out the 
houses and trees of Southern Galloway. On 
most days nothing is to be seen on any side be- 
yond a watery horizon, for even when it is sunny 
there is usually a soft, dry haze in the air. This, 
according to that most fervent of Manxmen, Mr. 
Hall Caine, is due to the old-time enchantments 
of the potent magician Mannanin, who, having 
no mind for promiscuous company, concealed 
his chosen home from passing seafarers in a 
cloud of mist. Such a comparatively tenable 
theory must certainly be accepted in preference 
to the preposterous ascription of the mists to the 
vengeance of a slighted mermaiden, put forward 
by the poet Collins in a footnote to his lines on— 
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“Mona, once hid from those who search the main, 

Where thousand elfin shapes abide.’’ 

Manannin is gone hence, and the mists called up 
by his art magic have lost their old power. I 
have often seen the outline of distant Mona from 
the lofty sides of Penmaenmawr, and from the 
Down coast, in the clear light of dawn or sunset. 
I have even shown it to confiding friends (though 
without seeing it myself) from the much less ele- 
vated top of Bidston Hill in the Wirral Penin- 
sula. So far as the visitor is concerned there are 
now no ‘‘elfin shapes’’ in Man, but if you can 
get the people of the island to open their hearts, 
you will find the place in their keener imagina- 
tions is still full of them—good, bad, and indif- 
ferent ; potent on sea and on land, and held in 
unconfessed awe. 

Mona (she shares the name amicably with 
Anglesea) is fortunate in many things ; and it is 
not without reason the natives call it ‘‘ veg veen’”’ 
—the dear little island. The climate is charm- 
ing, and the severities of winter—save only its 
storms—are almost unknown. The surface of 
the country is delightfully varied in character, 
and though the hills are of moderate height and 
gentle of contour, they are intersected by innum- 
erable glens of striking heauty. 

The Nearest English approach to Manx scen- 
ery is in the hill country of Derbyshire, but a 
comparison is all in favor of the island ; for, if 
its Tivers are insignificant, it is set in the midst 
of the sea, and has a beautiful coast-line. Trees 
flourish only in a few sheltered places, but the 
vegetation is otherwise exceptionally luxuriant, 
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and in the south of the island great hedges 


of fuchsia are as common as thorn. After he- 
holding the radiant glory of a Manx hillside in 
May, one no longer wonders why Linneus was 
moved to kneel in adoration of the first gorse 
bush he saw. 

The approach to Mona cannot fail to prejudice 
you strongly in her favor. Almost all the steam- 
ers ply to Douglas, which lies midway on the 
eastern coast, along a semi-circular bay of dis- 
tinguished beauty, guarded on cither side by 
cliffy headlands. Beyond the town and the 
picturesque surrounding country the highest hills 
of the island are arranged in agreeably effective 
disorder of line. If the approach he, as it usu- 
ally is, in the evening, the appearance of the 
scene, gorgeously arrayed in the colors of sunset, 
ig so impressive as to excuse—if it does not 
justify—the Manxman’s rooted conviction that 
Douglas Bay is the most beautiful bay in the 
world. At that hour the last touch of beauty is 
usually given to the picture by the graceful lines 
and striking colors of the boats slowly and si- 
lently setting out for the fishing grounds. 

Poetical impressions are promptly dissipated 
when the pier is reached, and the wild, though 
well- restrained, bustle of Janding begins. All 
Douglas seems to turn out on such oecasions, 
and were it not for the excellent order preserved 
by the authorities, the new arrivals would be in 
danger of dismemberment by eager lodging- 
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house keepers, porters, hack-drivers, and other 
touts. In former years, ere such strict rule 
prevailed, one’s progress from the landing-place 
to the town was only accomplished with much 
difficulty and discomfort. Douglas is the ideal 
resort of the toiling millions of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and often accommodates in its hotels 
and lodging-houses more “ trippers’’ than the 
normal population of the island, which at the 
last census was computed to be 55,413. As 
a seaside resort for the northern counterparts 
of ’Arry and ’Arrict it is unrivaled. All that the 
natural man can desire in the way of healthy and 
delightful recreation is here in abundance, cheap, 
and of the best quality. Boating is safe (unless 
you insist too obstinately on over-tempting Provi- 
dence); comfort and convenience in bathing are 
well provided for, in water of that crystaline 
purity only seen around islands ; cliffs, creeks, 
glens and country roads offer endless variety to 
pedestrians of all shades of capacity ; hills of 
quite respectable bigness invite the climber ; the 
air is perfect, the town is clean, orderly and com- 
modious ; the people are amiable and friendly, 
and extortion is almost unknown. For the un- 
natural man, who aspires to make his annual 
holiday a riotous period of alcoholized revelry, 
the attractions of Douglas are also ample. These, 
however, are excellently controlled, and the recre- 
ations of the rougher sort do not seem to be 
allowed to come betwixt the wind and the gentil- 
ity of more orderly folk. Still, Douglas is first 
and chiefly a place for those of the middle and 
lower classes who are gregarious in their enjoy- 
ments ; and a more charming and desirable spot 
they could searcely discover. Those who take 
their pleasures less strenuously do not tarry 
long in Douglas, beautiful as its surroundings 
are, but make haste to towns and villages where 
the life is quiet and quaintly simple—where 
the dreaded trippers are unseen, save when oc- 
casional trap-loads from Douglas alight at the 
local public-house in quest of matter that. will 
beauile the tedium of hilkrous travel. Even 
then they are no encumbrance, for they never 
dream of dispersing, being as unconscious as 
eattle of picturesque beauty. Tt is only when 
a speculator fences in a waterfall or chasm and 
charges twopence a head to see it that such 
travelers will go to Jook. Probably the most 
generally appreciated piece of scenery in all 
Manxland is that hideous. colossal water-wheel, 
seventy-two feet in diameter, Which is the ug- 
liest thing in the once beautiful Laxey glen, 
now blasted and disfigured by the operations 
of lead-mining. The wheel is the largest in the 
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world—the only largest thing in the world in 
the island ; therefore how beautiful and won- 
derful to the unceasing parties of trippers who 
make it the object of their excursions! It is 
a fortunate law of nature that the most dreaded 
class of excursionists is never inclined to ram- 
ble, and above all things, never walks. Doug- 
las is all-sufficient for its lovers, and the 
only variations ever indulged in are a sail on 
the bay, a trip round the island in a steamer, 
or a drive at so-much a head along the high 
roads. When I first visited the land of tail- 
less cats nearly twenty years ago, I abandoned 
attempts to 
walk on the 
public ways 
near Douglas 
because of the 
volleys of 
mockery fired 
at me from every 
vehicle that passed, 
accompanied often 
enough by 
more formida- 
ble missiles. 
The simple- 
minded factory 
operative could 
not away with 
the incredible 
meanness of a 
man who would 
tramp the dusty roads (and they 
were dusty !) rather than ride in 
agreeable company (his com - 
pany) all day for a florin. 

The Douglas of to-day is a 
well-planned, spick and span 
watering - place. Twenty vears 
ago the principal streets were 
mere tortuous alleys, narrow as 
country lanes; the spacious promenades and piers 
were little more than projects, and the pres- 
ent sea front was under water. Old Douglas still 
exists, enveloped in the newer town, and the old 
harbor with its quaint craft is little altered. The 
real native life of the town goes on here, the 
more attractive new quarters are merely the ram- 
ifications of a huge caravansary. 

Far up the harbor you come to the terminus 
of the local railways, whence odd-looking toy 
trains bustle off along narrow-gauge lines to 
the west and south. The arrangements are not 
of the most advanced kind, and stern punctu- 
ality is out Of the question, since the mail- 


boats, uncertain like all sea things, to some 
extent regulate the times of departure. The 
trains rattle along contentedly, and are not 
above a halt midway between stations to pick 
up a passenger. A journey along the southern 
line is rewarded by glimpses of much beautiful 
scenery. Few fail to alight at Castletown, form- 
erly the capital, and still possessing in Castle 
Rushen the only fortress on the island. It 
stands picturesquely at the estuary of the Sil- 
verburn, and is content in its old age (which 
easy-going antiquaries are prepared to believe 
is nearly a thousand years) to serve as a show 

place. It was in old times 
’ the residence of the kings 
of Man, and, after they 
sold their sovereignty to 
England, of the governors. 
Last of all, it did duty as 
a prison. At no great dis- 
tance is King William’s 
College, an important edu- 
cational institution, the 
tower of which forms one 
of the chief features in a 
distant view of 
the town. Not 
far off is Hango 
Hill, where the 
Manx Judas, 
William Chris- 
tian, was shot 
—. —ending a 
very dubious 
career in an 


\ edifving man- 

\ ner. Christian 
y » —‘‘Tliam 
J} Dhoan,”’ or 

Sally Tat Brown Wil- 

RushenGske liam, was his 

popular name 

—was the Earl of Derby’s receiver general in 
the stormy times of the great rebellion. 

Sir Walter Scott, with that fine artistic free- 
dom of handling which characterized him, mixed 
him up harmoniously with another Christian 
(the surname is a common one in the island), 
just as he confounded Castle Rushen with Peel 
Castle. The Earl naturally declared forthe king— 
for his brother king, he being monarch of Man— 
and sailed with volunteers, and £500 subscribed 
by his subjects, to Lancashire, where the Parlia- 
ment-men promptly took, tried and executed 
him. Christian, left in charge of the island and 
the countess, played a double game, sowed disaf- 
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fection, disbanded his troops, seized forts, and, 
when the Parliament army landed, received it 
with instant submission. As a result, he was 
made governor of the island, while the countess 
was clapped into prison. Prosperity, however, 
did not remain long with him. He abused his 
trust, misapplied the public funds and eventually 
found himself, in London, in the Fleet Prison. 
When the merry monarch came back to enjoy 
his own again, the island kingdom of the Stan- 
leys was restored to them, and the countess-dow- 
ager ruled it once more. Released somehow 
from the Fleet, Christian, trusting to the act of 
indemnity, returned to Mona. This, however, 
was a grave miscalculation ; the countess-dow- 
ager had no mind to let any of her debts go un- 
paid, and she at once had the unfortunate man 
arrested on a charge of treason. The House of 
Keys tried him, and he was condemned to die. 
A nephew hastened to London and got the king 
to suspend the sentence, but the countess’s jus- 
tice was too expeditious for him and Christian 
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The soldiers charged with his execu- 
tion desired to bind him, but he bade them 
save themselves the trouble—he was not afraid. 
Then he pinned a piece of paper on his breast as 
a mark, told them to aim there, gave the signal 
to fire, and fell, shot through the heart. A fuller 


was shot. 
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account of this stirring incident in the island’s 
annals may be found in Mr. Hall Caine’s charm- 
ing book, ‘‘The Little Manx Nation,’’ to which 
I am indebted for these brief details. 

A few miles from Castleton, and nearer to the 
Calf of Man (the island, say the humorists, has 
three legs, but only one calf), is the little her- 
ring-fishers’ harbor and village, named Port St. 
Mary. In this quiet, romantic spot visitors get very 
near to the real unadulterated life of the island 
and it is a favorite resort of those unaffected folk 
who prefer their seaside life without any tincture 
of city manners and fashions. The natives de- 
clare residence there to be a sovereign cure for 
rheumatism in particular, as well as all other 
bodily ills in general ; and it is certainly a place 
where it is very difficult to avoid being healthy. 
Mr. Railton’s view is taken from the near van- 
tage-ground of Gansey Point, where the popular 
Liverpool portrait painter, Mr. R. E. Morrison 
(who, by the way, is a Manxman), spends his 
summers in the distraction of landscape paint- 


ing ; for painters, like the actor who employs his 
spare evenings in going to the play, always carry 
their art wherever they go. Port St. Mary and 
the adjacent Port Erin are favorite resorts of Liv- 
erpool painters, and they are certainly admirable 

as sketching centres. , 


It is not a very great distance from Port St. 
Mary to Peel, and a walk by the tracks along the 
cliffs will introduce a pedestrian to miles of va- 
ried coast scenery well-nigh as grand and beauti- 
ful as any in the United Kingdom. From Doug- 

las, however, the way by rail or road is directly 
across the island, for Peel is the western port. 
The railway line has now been continued in a 
northerly direction, til] jt returns to the castern 
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side of the island at Ramsey, sixteen miles north 
of Douglas, a popular watering place for folks of 
the soberer sort. Not very far from Ramsey, to 
the south, is St. Maughold’s, a place rich in an- 
cient crosses and other remains. One cross by the 
roadside is popularly said to be the petrified 
body of an old woman who was turned into stone 
for sacrilegiously cursing the wind, against which 
she was vainly trying to carry a load of wool—a 
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sort of Manx Lot’s Wife. The poor old lady 
commands the sympathy of all who know the 
quality of Manx gales. Near the gate of the 
churchyard is a comparatively well-preserved 
four-sided cross of unknown date, figured here 
by Mr. Railton, who has shown the face which is 
adorned with a crucifix and the Manx arms. 

Apropos of the latter no one seems to have re- 
marked the curious resemblance to the ancient 
arms, the Trinacria, of the sun-steeped island of 
Sicily. The three mailed legs of Man (supposed 
popularly to kick defiance of England, Scotland 
and Ireland) are surrounded by the motto: ‘‘ Quo- 
cunque jeceris stabit,’’ while the bare Sicilian legs 
have the legend: ‘‘ITANOPMITAN,”’ and are 
joined by the head of the Gorgon Medusa—a dis- 
agreeable female, who seems from a bas-relief in 
the Palerma Museum (the oldest known example 
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of Greek plastic art to which a date can be as- 
signed ) to have been three-legged. Scholarship 
should be able on the basis of this resemblance to 
prove a Sicilian colonization of Man. At present, 
history begins with Celts of undefined origin, then 
goes on to the successive dominions of the Welsh, 
the Norse Vikings, the Scots, and the English. The 
Norsemen nearly a thousand years ago gave the 
island a constitution which survives to this day, 
and provides a perfect system of home rule—the 
only survival of the ancient Icelandic method of 
government by an open-air assemblage of repre- 
sentatives of the people. On the Tynwald Hill, 


in the centre of the island, the laws are still con- 
firmed on each mid-summer day at a solemn gath- 
ering presided over by the governor, attended by 
his *‘Keys,’’ clergy, deemsters, coroners and 
people. 


‘‘Our little nation,’ says Mr. Hall 
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we 


Caine, ‘‘is the only Norse nation now on earth 
that can shake hands with the days of the Sagas 
and the sea-kings.”’ 

Peel, the spiritual capital of Man, is a charm- 
ing little fishing town, whose chief antiquarian 
attractions are situated on a rocky island which 
shelters the harbor. It is called St. Patrick’s 
Isle because of a visit from that incorrigibly-peri- 
patetic saint; but St. Germain’s Cathedral, a 
roofless ruin, is named after the first bishop of 
the diocese. The cathedral is within the walls 
of the equally ruinate castle, a picturesque and 


storied pile of great age, best known as the scene 
of a large part of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Peveril of 
the Peak’’—a strange conglomeration of many 
architectures, haunted by many ghosts by night 
and many tourists by day. The late Dean of 
Manchester, whose episcopal sympathies made 
his heart warm toward the seat of a cathedral, 
even a roofless one, prophetically declared that 
‘Peel is the coming place of the island for cul- 
tured people.” Acting on this indication Mr. 
Hall Caine has already taken up his residence 
there. 
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By ELLA RopMAN CHURCH. 


Waat do I hear?) “You did not know 
That it would ever come to this; 
That I would care to have you go, 
Or one face from so many miss?’ 


And you can say this with a smile, 
And take the sunshine from my life 
With blush and dimple that beguile 
The foolish heart to love’s sweet. strife. 


You have not read my eyes aright— 
You cared not to detect a tone 
That told of what you held so light, 

In language meant for you alone. 
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And now you say: ‘ How could you tell 
What I in words have never told? 
How could you think that your farewell 
Would any special meaning hold ?”’ 


And had you known, and had you thought 
What answer would your heart have made? 
If I your love had boldly sought— 
“You cannot answer words unsaid ?” 


The blush and dimple deeper grow, 

The laughing eyes are yeil’d from sight ; 
But whether words were said, or no, 

Has never yet been brought to light. 


A RECORDED TETE-A-TETE. 


WEVER fascinating the 

pursuit of the caterpillar 
to his hammock, or the 
ostrich to his possible 
reptilian relations may be, 
man, after all, is the most 
interesting creature of the 
earth. But, to appreciate 
him as with all other pleasures, one must never 
reach the stage of surfeit. So man in crowds 
is not so enjoyable as the individual. Man, 
entirely alone, is apt to be morose ; self-analysis 
may make him morbid. To stimulate the in- 
dividual he must have a companion, and a 
responsive one. Hence the téte-d-téte—the surest 
manner of enjoying one’s fellow-creature, of 
sounding the depths of his innermost thoughts, 
too sacred to be risked before a possibly unsym- 
pathetic third. 

The téte-a-téte may be enjoyed at all times, 
under otherwise painful surroundings. If the par- 
ticipants are thoroughly in accord they may even 
be drawn closer by distressing circumstances. 

However, the téte-a-téte ideal is when harmoni- 
ous surroundings, due to art or nature, respond to 
the delight of the mind and physical comfort al- 
lows it free play. Silence is no necessary concomi- 


tant of the ideal conditions of this solitude a deux; 


on the contrary, any gentle continuous accom- 
paniment of sounds acts as a stimulus: the rush- 
ing of the wind through overshadowing trees, 
the rhythmical beat of the surf, soft waves of dis- 
tant music, the cheerful snapping of burning 
wood, but add a sense of security that the world 
is going on just the same, though two have 
stepped out of it fora little while to find what 
they have made of the mystery of life. 

There had been the pain of a sprained ankle 
and the disappointment of a missed ball as a pre- 
amble to the following téte-’-téte. 

Marion King, a charming and athletic young 
woman, had slipped and fallen on the too silky 
grass of the tennis court at the casino that morn- 
ing, twisting her ankle so in the fall as to tear 
several of the ligaments and sprain it most pain- 
fully. She had had the courage not to faint 
until she had reached home. She had positively 
suffered more at the casino from the excitement 
she had occasioned than from the physical hurt 
at the time. She was one of those women who 
have grit to stand pain undaunted. 
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She was very comfortable, now that the day 
had gone and the excitement subsided, stretched 
out in a steamer chair on the ocean side of the 
veranda, with the hurt ankle bound up skillfully 
and tightly, and the peace of the evening drop- 
ping down upon her as it covered the sea. 

She would not allow any of the house party to 
stay at home with her from the play and dance. 
She did not mind in the least, she protested. 
She felt much worse at having missed that last 
tennis ball than the one this evening. Aunt 
Helena would look after her, and Melton could 
carry her upstairs when she was tired of sitting 
out of doors. 

One by one the white-frocked girls had flut- 
tered up to her and said good night, and that 
they depised going without her ; one by one the 
black-coated men had bent over her and pleaded 
to stay. She assured them she would be utterly 
wretched if they did not go; she insisted _per- 
emptorily, and now she was finally alone with 
Aunt Helena, knitting and dozing in the lamp- 
light of the cosy hall, within calling distance if 
she needed anything, and the sea growing darker 
and the stars brighter and her peace of mind 
greater at every moment. She did not feel at all 
lonely at first ; she would like to have gone to 
the play and the dance. Amateur theatricals were 
very amusing to her: they gave her new insights 
into the character of her friends; but her foot 
had stopped hurting for awhile now, and the re- 
lief was almost a pleasure. How long would the 
wretched ankle take to mend, though ?—the 
thought was depressing ; probably no more ten- 
nis all summer long, and she was getting in such 
good form, too. She sighed, regretfully. A dog 
barked down at the stable ; he had heard an ap- 
proaching footstep before she had. She’ hoped 
it was not a false alarm. It was beginning to be 
lonely out there by the sea, with the line. of 
breakers snow-white in the increasing starlight. 
She listened—yes, someone was surely coming ; 
the barking of the dog grew louder and some- 
body called him by name. Then there was a 
step on the front porch and the person entered 
without other formality than that of opening the 
unlocked door. 

& Why !? said Aunt Helena, “when did you 
get back ?” 

“¢ Just awhile ago.”’ It was a man’s voice. ‘‘I 
hear Marion has sprained her ankle ; isshe up?” 
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‘*¥es ; go out on the veranda, she will be glad 
to see you.” 

She was glad. They had been peighbors in 
town and out of town as long as she could re- 
member ; always chums when near by, but he 
was not often near. He had been to boarding- 
school and college, out ona ranch, and then to 
Vienna to study medicine; and yet they both 
had that sentiment, the kinship of youth—the 
having known each other as children that, to the 
end. of their days, would be a tie between them. 

‘* Did you know there was a dance at the 
casino to-night?’ she asked, when he had taken 
a chair beside her. 

“Of course I did. I came over from there.” 

‘* Well, you are a friend,” she said. “[ won- 
der if that old fusgcat has bound my foot all 
right, and when it will be well.” . 

‘* Who did you have?’ 
‘Oh, Grayley, of course; but he was very 

about it.”? ° 

‘“‘ Wish I had been here,’ he said ; 
must not touch it now. How 
comfortable ?’’ 

“Yes ; but just call Melton for me, will you 2”? 

‘“Now, Melton, what can you make for us 
that will be very good?’ 

She had not been go animated since morning. 

‘‘Some kind of a cup, miss?’ he asked - 
“will that do?” 

Miss King looked inquiringly at her guest. 
‘““Would that suit you?” 

Let us leave it to Melton,” he said, indif- 
ferently. He would have felt more at ease on 
the subject with one of the men of the family. 
The question from Marion made him uncom. 
fortable. He liked her too well to approve of it. 

The man_ went inside and brought out a 
low bamboo table, with cigars and cigarettes 
upon it. 

‘‘Are you here for long, Mr, Dickey?” he 
asked. He had seen Mr. Richard Payson grow up, 

‘Yes, for the rest of my life, I hope,” he 
answered ; and then Melton withdrew, to ap- 
pear a little later With one of his own myste- 
rious, fragrant, 1¢y concoctions that he never al- 
lowed anyone to witness the brewing of. 

‘“May I smoke?” Dickey asked. 

Miss King leaned over, and offered him the 
cigarettes. 

‘‘No, thank you; this is what I mean,”’ and 
he drew out his beloved briar-wood and the flat 
rubber pouch that was its companion. . 

‘Yes, certainly ; can I?” 

The girl took 4 cigarette, lighted it, and afte 
a stifled ‘‘Oh!” at a twinge from her hay, 


nice 


“but we 
do you feel, pretty 
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ankle, she leaned back contentedly in the easy 
chair. Richard watched her impatiently a mo- 
ment, and then broke out: 

‘“By Jove, Marion, I hate to see you do 
that !”’ 

He was very much in earnest. She took the 
cigarette from her lips, turned the lighted end 
toward her, looked at it inquiringly for a mo- 
ment, and then threw it out on the grass. 

‘* Haven’t we ever smoked together before ?”’ 
she asked. 

He shook his head. ‘‘ You were not like 
this the last time I was home,’”’ he said, mourn- 
fully. ‘‘ What is it?” 

‘Well, really, Dickey, I don’t know; I 
should not have done it for the world if I had 
thought you were going to be shocked, you 
know. I like to smoke, now that I have at 
last gotten used to it, and I just wanted to be 
chummy, it is so nice to have you home.”’ 

‘‘It is not nice to be home and see this sort 
of thing,’’ he stormed. He had laid his pipe 
on the little table and was walking excitedly 
up and down. 

‘‘You are making my foot ache terribly,” 
she said. ‘‘I wish you would come over here 
and sit down, and be reasonable.’’ 

He went over and took up his pipe again. 
“‘T don’t always mind sceing a girl do that 
sort of thing, you know’’—he was becoming 
apologetic—‘‘ but you—you have always been 
different, and it hurts me.’’ 

“*T don’t know that it is worth while to be 
different,’’ she answered. ‘‘A girl wants to be 
a success, and who is it that inspires that sort 
of thing in her? JIsn’t it the men who flock 
about her and tempt her to say. gay things, and 
to be as much of a man as she knows how?’ 

‘*T loved a woman once,”’ he said ; ‘‘ but she 
is lost to me forever. When I was here last year 
you used to remind me of her, and perhaps that 
is the reason it hurts me to see you—changed.”’ 

‘‘T am sorry.’’ She spoke very low. Dickey 
was growing interesting, and she did not want 
to interrupt the chain of his thoughts any more 
than was just necessary, to show that she was 
listening. 

‘It isso absurd for you girls to play at being 
tough,’’ he went on ; ‘it is such a weak imita- 
tion of the real thing, when you have been 
brought up right, and it is against your whole 
nature and training to do it. Did I ever tell 
you about ‘ Mexico Jack” I don’t believe— 
Does your foot hurt?’ he broke off, suddenly. 
«It is not very generous to hit a little one like 
you when you are down, is it?” 
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‘Tt makes me forget,’’ she answered. ‘‘ Please 
tell me what you were going to.”’ 

He looked out over the light stretch of sand to 
the dark ocean beyond, with the rhythmical 
pound-hush-hiss of its waves breaking into 
white foam. The stars were wonderfully clear 
overhead, and the light of one made a faint 
path on the sea. 

‘‘T wonder where she is now ?’’ he said, mus- 
ing, and then he began: ‘‘ You remember 
when I got back from Vienna I only stopped a 
day or two in town, and then started with Tom 
Morton and two or three other men for some 
fishing and shooting in northern Wisconsin. 

‘¢ Tom’s father owns the finest timber lands in 
the whole State—thousands of acres of it that 
have never been touched. He had built a gem 
of a log house up there ; had a naphtha launch on 
the lake, and a larder and cellar that we did not 
need at all ; we had such appetites anything would 
have tasted good to us. I tell you, Marion, there 
is nothing like getting back to primeval nature 
for awhile to be happy and philosophize; to 
work all day when you call it sport, and sleep 
all night without a dream, and if you wake for a 
moment at the distant bark of a wolf or the cry 
of a loon, like the wandering soul of a departed 
Indian, it only makes you appreciate the glorious 
freedom and rest of the place, with its miles and 
miles of giant pines stretching away on every 
side, and the wind rushing through them like 
the sound of the far-away sea. 

“(One morning Langley Brice and I started 
out on a fishing expedition. We had wagered a 
dinner in town with Tom and one of the other 
men to bring home a bigger muskallonge to dine 
on that night than they would. I rowed Langley 
about the lake for a time, but though he had a 
couple of nibbles he did not land anything ; and 
we decided to carry the boat over into Root Lake 
—there was only a short carry between the two— 
and try our luck there. 

‘Tt was Langley’s turn to row now, and we 
had not been there ten minutes when I felt as if 
I had the whole bottom of the lake on my hook, 
only it was alive. By Jove, the sport we had 
landing that fellow! a perfect beauty, and a 
thirty-pounder. I got him up close enough to 
shoot him, and then we dragged him into the 
boat. 

‘We were so excited we had not seen a light 
canoe coming down the lake until we looked 
triumphantly around to see if anyone was in 
sight to envy our big catch. At the rate it was 
coming I thought it must be one of the Indians 
that paddled through the lakes occasionally, but 
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as the boat drew nearer, though it was of birch 
bark, I saw it was driven through the water by a 
white girl. Ido not believe I shall ever forget 
the picture she made. The trees grew down to 
the edge of the lake on every side, and the air, 
sky and water had the sparkle of a perfectly 
clear day. The boat flew like a bird over the 
water from the stroke of her strong, young arms, 
and as she came near the beauty of the girl posi- 
tively dazzled us. 

“‘T never saw her but a few times in all, but I 
never grew used to her beauty and never saw her 
without marveling at it. 

‘‘T have heard women compared to tropical 
flowers a good many times, and it was all I 
could ever think of likening Mexico Jack to. 
With her brilliant brunette skin that no amount 
of sun had hurt; with her great dark eyes that 
the sun seemed to have shone and lingered 
in; her generous smiling mouth, whose corners 
had a little fascinating upward turn; her white, 
even teeth and small, well-shaped nose; a wavy 
lot of brown hair; and, giving grace to her cheap 
cotton dress, a rounded figure that would have 
made an artist in the tailor line sit down and 
weep for joy. 

‘*She shot the canoe right up along side of us. 
‘By George, that’s a stunner,’ she said, or some- 
thing to that effect. You must pardon me, 
Marion, if I do not give you just the words she 
used, for she had a weakness for strong lan- 
guage. We held the muskallonge up with par- 
donable pride. 

“¢ “Wow long were you landing him?’ 

«Twenty minutes about, I think.’ 

‘‘Langley was speechless. You have never 
known him, have you? Well, he is the most 
susceptible fellow in the world, and most women 
go right down before his great troubled blue eves 
that are never really troubled about anything, 
but are very fetching. 

‘¢*Where are you stopping? was the next 
question. 

“Over at Pine Ridge,’ Langley answered. 
He had recovered the use of his tongue and 
wished to monopolize this Diana of the lake. 

“*Oh! you are some of the Morton swells, are 
you?’ <A quizzical look came into her face with 
these words that made us laugh. Then she 
stuck her paddle into the water preparing to go 
her. way. She nodded a friendly good-by and 
we regretfully did the same. 

‘Langley pulled out his cigarette case. ‘Well, 
T’ll be , he began. At the sight of the case 
the canoe paddle had been reversed and the 
canoe stopped where it was. ‘ Have you one to 
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spare?’ she called, shipping her paddle and hold- 
ing her hands together ready to catch one. It 
might have been more courteous to have pulled 
our boat up to hers, but he tossed the case over 
toward her, and so dazzled was he by the glint 
of her dusky eyes that he did not aim well. 

The case just struck the edge of the canoe, 

dropped into the water and sank out of sight. 

«ep it? said the girl, ‘that was your 
fault.’ Then she laughed, showing her beauti- 
ful white teeth, and the sunlight: smiled in her 
eyes. ‘What were they? she asked. 

‘*“Richmond’s.’ 

*¢* Well, it’s hard luck on both of us,’ she an- 
swered. ; 

‘“*T am very sorry for your sake,’ Langley 
apologized, for the moment perfectly indifferent 
to the loss of the case which had been selected 
which such care by the giver, and guarded with 
such care by Langley himself. 

“The girl looked earnestly about her for a 
moment, as if searching for someone or some- 
thing, and then swung away. ‘Good-by,” she 
called, ‘I wanted one dreadfully.’ 

‘* We reveled in baked muskallonge that even- 
ing, and expounded on our remarkable fishing 
powers to Tom, who had brought home a ten- 
pounder with expectant glee ; then we sat about 
the huge log fire, for the evening was cool, and 
smoked our pipes—this same old pipe, by the 
way—and told big stories, and each enjoyed his 
own story immensely. Finally we came to the 
romantic element of our morning adventure, and 
called in Parks, our guide, to find out something 
about the friendly canoeist. 

‘‘She was called Mexico Jack —a name that 
had clung to her in her wanderings through many 
States. She passed as the wife of Silver Dean, 
who kept the saloon outside of the logging camp 
proper that belonged to Tom’s father. She had 
won the name by daring riding and shooting ex- 
ploits, but she had cut a wide swath, too, in the 
hearts that had crossed her path on her way 
north, and was as famous for her beauty as for 
her courage. 

**T do not doubt that Langley dreamed of her 
that night. He sat in silence most of the even- 
ing, smoking his pipe and regarding the fire with 
interest. To the impersonal peace of the forest 
had come the distracting influence of a beautiful 

woman, and the days of that peace were num- 
bered. 

‘“‘The next morning before we had breakfasted 
an Indian youngster, who had been dodging 
around among the trees to inspect the premises 
and been discovered at it --ame up on the porch 
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and held out Langley’s cigarette case to us: 
Langley took it from him in amazement. ‘Injun 
boy get it, get money,’ the youngster said. 

‘¢¢ How, where did you find it?’ 

‘The boy pointed to the lake and then waved 
his hand. ‘Other water,’ he said. 

‘¢¢-YVes, yes; did you dive for it?’ The hoy 
looked puzzled. ‘Dive?’ Langley pantomimed a 
dive and the boy nodded brightly. 

‘«« Who showed you where it was?’ It was a 
superfluous question but he wanted to hear more 
about her. 

‘“¢ Miss Jack,’ said the boy. 
boy here.’ 

‘‘Langley took out a bill, but the youngster 
looked dubiously at it. So he put it back, dove 
into his white flannels and brought out a hand- 
ful of small silver, which he poured into the 
boy’s ready hand. 

“¢*T think I will go over and thank her this 
morning,’ Langley said, as the boy shot out of 
sight, evidently relieved at being able to dispense 
with our society. 

«Look out! said Morton. 
see Silver Dean?’ , 

““The big fellow threw his shoulders back, 
drawing himself up to the full of his magnifi- 
cent height. ‘Is he a bigger man than I am? 
he asked. 

‘‘ ‘No, but he is a blamed sight tougher one,’ 
Tom laughed. : 

‘“‘ After that we began to expect Langley to 
disappear ‘for some time every day, and if we 
went over to Root Lake we were apt to run 
across him somewhere, pulling his light cedar 
boat alongside of Mexico Jack’s canoe, or talk- 
ing to her anchored in the shade of the trees 
that bent over the water. 

‘Rumors of these meetings may have reached 
Silver Dean, but it was not likely, yet. The 
men that belonged to the camp were busy cutting 
and hauling the logs to the basin, and they would 
probably not have considered it their business 
anyway. Jack, too, was a great favorite among 
them. Hadn’t she cooked for them, as one of 
them said afterward, for two whole months in 
the winter, when Mrs. Burns had deserted ; and 
cooked well, too, making no work of it. Some- 
times she rode down on the logs to where they 
were shot into the lake, and after the excitement 
of catching the trees from the car and starting 
them straight down ‘the shoot, they would have 
the chance of a word with her, and always be 
sent away with a laugh. 

‘We were to leave on Monday, and Saturday 
night there was to bea big dance at Silver Dean’s. 


‘Miss Jack send 


‘Did you ever 
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There were about sixty men employed altogether 
in the camp and mill. Women, of course, were 
scarce; they would number about twenty, we 
heard, at the dance ; some of them coming from 
a distance, and all a very questionable lot. 

‘We started out about nine, using the launch 
to go up the lake, and taking a couple of small 
boats to carry over into Root Lake, and so to 
row to the camp from there. As we left the 
launch I heard Tom giving some directions to 
his engineer, to light up the moment he should 
hear us coming. ‘We may want to leave ina 
hurry,’ he explained, as we started along. ‘One 
does sometimes, you know, from this sort of a 
ball.’ 

‘The dance was in full blast when we reached 
the saloon, or hotel, as it was called by courtesy. 
What a contrast to to-night, at the casino! The 
men, a rough, hard-looking set, dressed in their 
bright-striped mackinaw suits, trowsers tucked 
into their high-laced boots, and half of them with 
their caps on; and the girls in cotton dresses, 
with flowers, perhaps, in their frizzed hair, and 
yet one or two of them showing some saving 
grace of refinement in a little extra neatness. 

“‘Jack was there, of course, radiant with the 
excitement of the dance and as beautiful as ever 
in the glare of the blazing lamps. We paid the 
fifteen cents that entitled us to dance, congratu- 
lating Silver Dean on the successful opening of 
the ball, and then presented ourselves to Jack. 
Most of the women had some special attendant, 
and woe unto the man who attempted to inter- 
fere by asking for a dance. After each dance 
there was a general going up to the bar or to 
small tables for a drink, and Silver Dean joyfully 
added to his already reputed wealth. The men 
who were not fortunate enough to have partners 
amused themselves by looking on, throwing dice 
and playing cinch or seven-up. 

_‘“As Jack was not supposed to be anyone’s 
special property in the matter of dancing, many 
of the men sought her out. We watched her for 
a while and then Langley asked her for a dance. 
Her face, full of pleasure before, lit up with a 
new radiance, and how she danced! Light as a 
feather, for of all her hundred and forty pounds, 
I should think, graceful as a bird on the wing, 
she seemed made for dancing and all thoughtless 
pleasure. She bloomed under it, knowing noth- 
ing better, nothing different from the life she 
was in. 

“After that her old friends claimed her, but 
as the evening wore on time and again she 
danced with Langley. 

‘‘T could see the men were feeling aggrieved 
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at it, till finally some one resenting her evident 
preference for the ‘Morton swell,’ as they dub- 
bed him, called on Silver Dean to interfere. 

‘‘He watched her a moment, annoyed at be- 
ing called away from his profitable occupation, 
and then the impatience on his face deepened to 
an ugly scowl. 

‘‘When the music stopped and Langley had 
ceased dancing, he went up to him and touched 
him on the back. 

‘©“You’ve danced enough here to-night !’ he 
said. ‘Isn’t it about time you were getting over 
to where you belong?’ 

‘* Langley turned his laughing face. 

“¢*Not till the ball’s over,’ he said, ‘or till 
Mrs. Jack will not dance with me again.’ 

‘“*She shan’t dance with you again!’ Dean 
growled. 

‘An angry flame leaped into the girl’s face as 
she listened. The music struck up at that mo- 
ment and she flung herself into Langley’s arms. 

‘“*No one can say shan’t to me!’ she said 
over her shoulder to Dean, and they were off 
again. 

‘‘T knew this was not the end of it, and I 
grabbed Tom. 

“¢“Get the boat ready,’ I whispered, ‘and Ill 
stand by Langley with the others till I can get 
him away.’ 

‘But Dean did not wait for the dance to be 
over. As they whirled by him again he jerked 
the girl from Langley’s arms, drew his gun and 
fired at him. 

‘“‘In a second Langley had his revolver out. 
Dean had missed him from the wrench Jack had 
given to free herself from his grasp, but Langley 
shot more lucklessly true. The ball grazed the 
fleshy part of Dean’s arm, struck the iron hinge 
of the door, and caroomed straight as if aimed 
at the panting girl leaning against the table. 

‘¢ She gave one cry and pitched forward toward 
Dean, who was aiming to shoot again. ‘He has 
killed me!’ she gasped. ‘ Don’t leave me! don’t 
leave me!’ and she clung to Dean with all the 
strength she had. The brute bent over her ; he 
really seemed to care for her, in a way, and in 
that moment Langley made his escape. We car- 
ried the girl into a little back room, and laid her 
down. They knew I was a doctor, and gave 
everything into my hands, but it was of no use. 
The ball had entered the left lung, just above 
the heart, and taking a diagonal course plowed 
down through the right lung to her back. 

‘“‘T sent them all out, doing what I could, 
though I knew she was bleeding to death inter- 
nally ; and all that was left for me was to make 
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the end as painless as possible. We had laid her 
down on some blankets on the floor, and I took 
her head in my lap to ease her and help her 
breathing, and wiped away the sweat and blood 
from her face. 

** You would have thought that nothing had 
occurred in a little while, except that the dancing 
had stopped, the drinking and cursing and gam- 
bling going on the same as ever in the next room. 

** For four hours I sat just so. I told her she 
was dying. I thought it right. She did not 
want to die. In her gasps for breath she told 
me about her life ; what of it came to her in those 
last moments, a life I could not tell you of, and 
yet that she clung to. She told it to me between 
curses at every few words, fighting against death, 
yet only wanting to go on leading the same life 
of degradation that she was too young to know 
all the horrors of. Only twenty-two, vigorous 
beautiful, and loving her young life. Shedid not 
ask for her so-called husband ; all her heart 
seemed to have gone out to Langley. ‘If he is 
safe,’ she whispered, ‘tell him I saved him ; I 
held Dean as long as I could.’ ; 
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“‘We buried her the next day at noon, and 
I was the one to make a prayer. I am not 
much used to doing that sort of thing, you 
know; but we had to say something as we 
stood around her grave. The men listened re- 
spectfully enough, and most of them had tears 
in their eyes. 

“‘T can see her grave now between two rows of 
giant pines, with the lake placid and shining as 
we left it that morning. Such a small grave and 
such high trees.’’ 

* * * * 

There was silence for a moment, Miss King 
waiting to see if there was more to be told. 

“* But I don’t understand ; I don’t see. Was 
she the woman you said you had lost that I 
reminded you of?” 

‘God forbid it; no!’ He started from the 
reverie he had dropped into as he finished. 
“‘Don’t laugh at me, Marion,’’ he said; ‘‘ the 
woman I loved and lost was my boyish ideal 
of what a woman should be, and sometimes 
you come so near it, it positively makes me 
nervous.”’ 


* * 
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BY Mrs, A. A. STOWE. 


TouRIsTs visiting the Golden Gate should not 
fail to take in Santa Clara’s lovely vale, which 
it will be remembered, Bayard Taylor pro- 
nounced one of the three most beautiful valleys 
of the entire earth. . 

Should nothing else be attractive here, the 
great Lick Observatory will always claim atten- 
tion. This is now visited by tourists from all 
parts of the world, and only lack of knowledge 
of its attractions can prevent thousands more 
from visiting it whenever possible to do so. 

Thirteen miles (air line) northeast of San J ose 
Cal., is Mount Hamilton, whose lofty peak i. 
crowned with that jewel of priceless worth to the 
scientific astronomical world, the renowned Lick 
Observatory, whose monster 36-inch refractor 
has, as yet, no competitor. In the near future 
the University of Chicago will have in use at 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, one of ‘our inches 
greater diameter ; but it is yet to be demonstrat. 
ed whether Mount Hamilton’s more favorable 
location will not still leave the Lick indisputa pH) a 
queen of observatories, Size and perfectnesg ot 
instrumental equipment are not all—both Wl 
possess these ; but the advantages in ata Gg. 


pheric conditions augur favorably for Mount 
Hamilton’s continued ascendency. 

The approach to Mount Hamilton—the drive 
from San José—is one of unrivaled beauty, often 
arising to scenic grandeur. 

At 12:50 p.m., a hot July day, a Mount Ham- 
ilton stage, drawn by four spirited gray horses, 
drew up to the hotel, where for twenty minutes 
we had been awaiting its arrival—12:30 sharp, 
they had told us—and the ‘‘ A-I-] a-b-o-a-r-d !’” 
met with quick and glad response. Down we 
hurried to take our places, only to find nine pas- 
sengers already seated, and the rear seat reserved 
for our party of three. A moment’s settling into 
place, then ‘“All right!’ we call out, and away 
we dash. 

Leaving San José we drive east for five miles, 
the last three and a half of them through Alum 
Rock Avenue —a broad, shady, level roadway, 

‘jined on either side with a double row of mag- 
nificent trees, At Junction House we leave this 
cool avenue and, turning to the right, enter Lick 
Avenue, and have now commenced our twenty- 
three Miles of foothill and mountain road, and 
are winding around, over, between and on one 
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side of the lovely green slopes of the low-lying | 


foothills of the Mount Hamilton range, whose 
bold, high peak, often hidden from sight, again 
in plain view, and seemingly so near us, crowned 
with the large white dome, is the Mecca of our 
glad pilgrimage. 

On either side of us vineyards and orchards of 
peaches, plums, prunes, pears, olives, oranges, 
apricots, apples and almonds diversify and en- 
rich the landscape. Again, there may be but 
the hillsides covered with chaparral, the native 
shrubbery of this region. This, too, is lovely, 
and very restful to the eye. 

Anon we pass two tiny lakelets cosily nestled 
in among the green hills, their waters fed by the 
never-failing springs ; but no resultant streams— 
at least, none above ground. Continually ascend- 
ing, turning and twisting in every direction while 
doing so, the lakelets are several times lost to 
sight only to reappear in fresh beauty farther be- 
low us at some succeeding turn in the road. 

At Grand View, six miles from Junction 
House, we halt a few moments. From here, ly- 
ing nearly 1,400 feet below us on our right, we 
see the Santa Clara Valley with its jewel, the 
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Garden City, as San José is so frequently called, 
spread out before us like a scenic robe ; while to 
the northeast, just in front, on our left, towers 
Mount Hamilton. Eleven miles out of twenty- 
eight already made, and scarcely more than half 
past two o’clock. Glancing up at the dome, glit- 
tering in the resplendent sunlight, it is seemingly 
so near that our eyes refuse to accept the distance, 
our minds the time, between it and us ; we can- 
not realize that three-and-a-half hours’ staging, 
omitting the time for lunch, and seventeen miles 
of distance, are yet to be done. 

Here we overtake the stages just ahead of us, 
and are ourselves overtaken by the one following. 
A few minutes’ rest, a rapid glance at the scenery 
—a veritable gem on Nature’s canvas—and away 
we go, a half-dozen stage-loads in one company. 

From Grand View on, the lower end of the bay 
is often in sight, glittering and gleaming like a 
jewel in its misty, silver-like setting of fog, which 
cuts off our view of the more distant waters. 
There is only one drawback (there is always 
something !)—the dust is very annoying; but 
our clothes will stand it—we dressed for that; 
and, as the pure mountain air permits of good 
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breathing despite the dust, we resolutely ignore 
what can’t be helped, and feel only the ex- 
quisite beauty, sometimes the grandeur, of the 
Santa Clara Valley and its encircling rim of 
boundary foothills joining the bay on the west, 
both valley and hills covered with well-laden 
orchards of ripening fruits, the whole dotted 
with cozy homes, making a panorama of land- 
scape-beauty that is charmingly picturesque. 
Each turn in the road discloses some new fea- 
ture, and we gaze in Nature’s kaleidoscope, 
exclaiming a succession of ‘‘Oh, look ! look !" 
“Oh! oh!’ “ITsn’t that lovely?’ until we 
have nearly exhausted our vocabularies. 

All too soon we leave this and commence 
to descend into Hall’s Valley, so noted here- 
abouts for the fine quality of its mountain- 
grown apples, plums, prunes and pears. Soon 
we cross the valley, and, turning our faces from 
Mount Hamilton, commence ascending once 
more. We wind and twist along the edge of 
the valley, the hills growing more and more 
rugged, the scenery wilder and wilder. Four 
miles of this and then we reach Cape Horn 
(named from its shape), overlooking Hall’s 
Valley 1,300 feet below. Here we make another 
abrupt turn in our course—we are curving and 
winding around all the time, but have only made 
three or four changes in the general course—and, 
descending 500 feet in the next two miles’ travel, 
we reach Smith’s Creek—Santa Ysabella now— 
2,000 feet elevation. The Observatory is now 
only two miles away by mountain trail, but 
requires seven miles of staging to accomplish the 

ascent without rising more rapidly than per- 
mitted by Mr. Lick’s stipulations. 
Shortly after 5 p. m. the last one of our half-dozen 
stage-loads reaches Smith’s Creek; and tired, 
hungry and thirsty, we alight for lunch and rest. 
Are we really all mulattoes ? We look it; but a few 
moments spent in vigorous brushing and dusting, 
a bathing of hands and faces, and, lo! a nice- 
looking crowd of white tourists are they who file 
into the dining-room for the lunch-dinner. Hot 
soup, vegetables, tea and coffee, cold meats of 
several kinds, pickles and other relishes, and a 
nice dessert engross our attention for twenty or 
thirty minutes; then the call sounds again, 
‘* A-I-] a-b-o-a-r-d!”” and we take our places for 
the last seven miles’ ride, 

Only seven miles of road, but 2,209 feet to 
climb in those seven miles, and 365 turns to 
make in doing 80. We have made nearly 300 
turns since leaving Junction House, sixteen miles 
back. We make loops, Vs, and every single 
and combined form and cyrye in rapid and be- 
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wildering succession. Soon we are high enough 
on the mountain-side to overlook the two minor 
ranges—the foothills—we have crossed, and 
once more Santa Clara Valley and the Bay of 
San Francisco lie spread out before us. At 
Lookout Point we see below us what seems five 
different roads at as many different elevations— 
all parts of one whole—and a few rods farther on 
see the same number above us. At the very 
last we encircle the top of the mountain two or 
three times before reaching the main entrance, 
We meet a most cordial reception and are ush- 
ered jnto the visitors’ reception and registry 
room, that we may register. This done, a glance 
at the book shows the visitors of the evening 
included two from England, two frem Germany, 
three from France, six from Honolulu, and the 
others from a dozen different States of the Union, 
This room is adorned with portraits of Mr. 
Lick, Alvan Clark and sons—the makers of the 
great lens—and of Rev. L. Hamilton, whose 
graphically descriptive pen, many years ago 
from his camp on this very mountain, in a wae 
ries of letters written for publication, first made 
known the beauties of this region. The cam 
and, later, the mountain he had made faiciona. 
were given his name. In one-corner of this Sans 
‘ Lick’s work-bench, brought by him from South 
America to California—around the Hatha 
1847, and useq jn making the pianos ang organs 
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which laid the foundation of his great wealth, 
though subsequent real estate investments added 
to it greatly. 

Quickly noting these things, we assemble on 
and around the steps of the west front—the main 
entrance—to see the setting of the sun in the 
bay, 4,209 feet below us. Just as it seemed to 
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But how can one particularize where there are 
hundreds of transparencies and photographs, 
each worthy of closest attention ? 

All too soon the waning light gave place to 
darkness too intense for further transparency- 
viewing ; then we were shown the library and 
computing - room, whose well - filled cases hold 

4,000 to 5,000 vol- 
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touch the water’s edge, its horizontal rays | 
flashed over the breast, 
lighted up the entire bay—the fog was 
dissipated now—with a glowing radiance, 
soul-inspiring in its grandeur. A few 
moments’ glimpse of the glories of the 
Infinite, then the radiance dimmed, the 
sun sank below our range of vision, and 


water’s and 


the spell was broken. 

Our immediate party utilized the short 
remaining daylight, under Professor Per- 
rine’s kind lead, in noting and admiring 
the exquisite transparencies lining the window 
on either side of the Long Hall; also the equally 
instructive photographs on the walls — photo- 
graphs of star clusters, of the moon in its many 
phases—perhaps an enlargement of some point of 
special interest—of Mars, of Saturn, and of so 
many other objects and things. 

The transparency of the double-cluster in Per- 
seus was very interesting; so, too, was that of 
the great cluster belonging to the Southern 
Hemisphere, where thousands of immense suns 
are grouped in one close mass (to our sight). 


| umes of fine technical 
specialized works— 
those of the Academy 
of Science of Paris 
going back in un- 
broken file for nearly 
two hundred years. 
These are very valu- 
able, showing as they 
do the development 
and progress of mod- 
ern scientific astrono- 
mical knowledge. 
Here, too, is a bust 
of Galileo, and also 
the rare old books 
containing his won- 
derful contributions 
to the science of as- 
tronomy as known 
to-day — the opening 
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wedge, as it were. But time passes, and our small 
party wends its way to the great dome, where most 
of the seventy-five guests of the evening have pre- 
ceded us. Filing around to the left, we take our 
places and await our turn. In groups of fifteen, 
visitors are passed through the gate in the railing 
to the inner circular plane, the movable floor under 
the great telescope. Here we were given a few 
minutes’ instructive lecture by one of the pro- 
fessors, then in turn took our seats and looked 
through the eye-aperture of the most famous 
telescope in the world—the largest one yet in use. 


What a glorious sight was Sa- 
turn !— bright, glowing Saturn ! 

Even the spaces between the rings them- 

selves and between inner ring and planet 

are dark only by contrast with the ex- | 
ceeding brightness of the rings and 
planet. The few moments’ glance toes 
into the heavenly glories—insight 
denied to the unaided eye—amply 
repays one for the expense, the dust and discom- 
fort of the long stage-ride. I felt Mrs. Howe’s 
‘‘Mine eyes have seen the glory of the Lord,” 
but changed the emphasis slightly and applied 
it to the heavens, and not to war’s array. 

Leaving the large dome we passed to the 
smaller one, hoping to see Venus through the 
twelve-inch telescope. Most of the guests were 
in time to do so, but our party were just too late 
for this. 

Next we visited and noted the various exquis- 
itely perfect instruments with which the Observ- 
atory is equipped, their uses being explained to 
us principally by Professor Perrine, but in part 
by Professor Schaeberle—both on this visit and 
on a subsequent one made some three weeks later, 

during the daytime, especially to see and note 
the uses of the various instruments. 

The pluviometer, to register rainfall, is not 
only so arranged as to tell the amount of rainfall 
per hour, but, by means of automatic tracing of 
registry pencil, shows relative amount and time 
of greatest rainfall. 

The aerograph, or wind-gauge, is also self- 
registering. The cylinder is spaced to show 
time ; the notches of the red line of the tracing- 
pen show five miles of distance between each 
notch ; and time and distance together show ac- 
curately the rate of the wind. 

The barometer, like the pluviometer, is auto- 
matic self-registering. This is a most delicate 
and intricate piece of mechanism, difficult to 
understand from a written description, and yet 
very easily understood when the eye sees the 
instrument a8 4 Whole, and notes the various 
parts, whose USES are so clearly explained by 

the kind professors, Ay jnteresting observa- 
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tion made by Professor Perrine in connection 
with the barometer is, that there are two daily 
maxima and two minima of pressure—maxima 
occurring just before noon and a little after mid- 
night. Are there regular tides of the air as well 
as of the ocean? 

There are two sets of seismographs, or earth- 
quake recorders ; the smaller one recording only 
horizontal motion. The other and larger set, 
known as the Ewing Seismograph, designed by 
Professor Ewing, who made an exhaustive study 
of seismic disturbance in Japan, is of recent de- 
velopment—only fifteen or sixteen years since 
first introduced—and by means of its two clocks, 
its revolving plate, and its three tracery pens, 
automatically makes an accurate record of each 
of the three earthquake movements. This very 
delicate instrument is ‘‘ always ready’; in other 
words, it is so set as to take the shock at any 


moment. This mechanism is very ingenious. 
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The clocks, the plate and the pens are in a com- 
plete electric circuit—clocks, plate and pens all 
stopped. The slightest shock swings a pendulum 
in the mercury, the circuit is broken, the ma- 
chinery is started, the clock pendulums released 
and started by magnets. The plate revolves dur- 
ing the time of the shock, one clock governing 
the revolving, the other marking time and dura- 
tion of shock ; and, meanwhile, each of the three 
registry pens automatically records each the move- 
ment specially assigned it—records being made 
on the face of the plate, each in its allotted place. 
This may not be plain from the written descrip- 
tion ; but visit the Observatory and see for your- 
self how intricate, and yet how interesting and 
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minute. A tracing pen is attached to a magnet, 
hence the observer at the telescope of the transit, 
when he wishes to mark time of transit, presses 
a magnet, a clock breaks the circuit and starts 
the machinery, and the pen makes its record on 
the paper, though in a room quite distant from 
the transit building, where the observer is. 

Both the transit and the meridian circle are 
fine, costly instruments of most perfect mechan- 
ism, and of absorbing interest to the visitor, 
when they are so kindly explained by the’ pro- 
fessors. 

Lick Observatory will soon be enriched with 
the. great Crossley reflector, the magnificent gift 
of the English scientist, whose name it bears. 
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easily understood withal, this seismograph is 
when one is viewing it and listening to the pro- 
fessor’s patient and very lucid explanations. The 
pier on which this instrument rests does not 
touch. the floor at all, as even a foot-fall would 
be sufficient jar to start the machinery in motion, 
so perfect is the adjustment. As earth displace- 
ments are usually only a small fraction of an 
inch, the records are magnified four times, 

The time-instruments are very interesting, and 
beat in San José simultaneously with the ones at 
the Observatory. Time is sent automatically, at 
noon, to all the principal points using Pacific 
Coast standard-time. The chronograph for re- 
cording time has sheets of paper placed on a cy]- 
inder, which, when in motion, revolves once per 


The more delicate parts of the new telescope had 
been received just prior to our visit. On opening 
them they were found to be in perfect condition, 
not a thing sustaining injury in transit. The 
heavier parts are coming via Cape Horn, and will 
arrive during the fall or early winter. The new 
building to receive this telescope is built as far 
as can be done before the machinery arrives to 
be built in place ; and if all goes well, the early 
spring will find the great reflector ready to assist 
the still greater refractor in its work, each kind 
of telescope having some special points of advan- 
tage. 

In its instrumental equipment Lick Observa- 
tory stands practically unrivaled. Not so in in- 
come, which is entirely inadequate to its needs. 
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Could James Lick have lived until now, the 
$1,200,000 under the will made years ago, re- 
cently divided by the trustees of the estate be- 
tween the Academy of Natural Sciences and the 
Society of California Pioneers, would undoubt- 
edly have been divided into three portions of 
$400, 000 each, the Observatory sharing equally 
with the others. Could this have been done, the 
added income would have much increased the 
facilities for work; but it could not be. Will 
not some one of our broad-minded, wealthy ones 
donate a half-million dollars to unfetter the man- 
agement of one of the greatest scientific insti- 
tutes in the world? Surely it were a worthy 
way to expend part of one’s surplus wealth. 

At 11 P.M., standing on the mountain-top 
looking down on the thickly clustered electric 
lights of San José, 4,000 feet below us, and in 
an air line thirteen miles distant, the scene was 
one of rare beauty. The semi-darkness dwarfed 
the two minor ranges lying between ourselves 
and the city, and its glittering lights looked 
almost at our very feet. 

Coming down the mountain-side in the starlit 
night, our ride was very enjoyable—the dust. no 
longer annoyed us; the road was very smooth 
and the grade easy. This is probably the finest 
mountain cCarriage-road in the world. It cost 
Santa Clara County $90,000 to build it from 
Junction House up. Its grade was regulated by 
the terms of the trust deed and bequest. It js 
very smooth, and is broad enough for teams to 
pass everywhere throughout the entire twenty- 
three miles. 

As we were descending, in several places a 
peculiar phenomenon was noticed. In the semi- 
darkness—no moon, only starlight—the sur- 
rounding peaks and hilltops made a not very 
unequal horizon, while over the bay the stars 
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‘shone brightly so far below us, it seemed as 


though the rim of the horizon were broken away 
just there, that we might look down, down, and 
snatch a glimpse of the glories of the under-world. 
The effect was very impressive. 

During our homeward ride we were discussing 
James Lick—the ill-requital of his love in his 
young manhood ; his strange, unsocial life ; and 
the magnificence of his several bequests. Had 
the testy old Pennsylvania miller sanctioned 
Lick’s suit for his daughter’s hand, Lick’s name 
would probably be unknown to posterity, the 
Lick Observatory would be non-existent, and all 
mankind would be so much the poorer. 

Remembering the miller’s pompous answer to 
Lick’s suit, ‘‘ Young man, when you own a mill — 
as fine as mine will be time enough to ask for my 
daughter’s hand,”’ and Lick’s reply, ‘‘I’ll own a 
Jiner one some time’’—remembering all this, I 
was interested in learning the particulars of 
‘*Lick’s Folly,’’ the paper mill he had built 
only four miles from San José, with doors and 
interior woodwork of mahogany and other costly 
woods, and hinges and door-knobs of solid silver. 
I did not wonder—I think I sympathized: with 
him—that, when all was completed, he had it 
photographed and sent a copy to the old miller, 
whom, needless to say, he hated as only a man 
of his temperament can hate those who have 
wronged them. 

Since Lick’s death the ‘‘ Folly’’ was burned, 
and now a new but very unpretentious building 
occupies the site. 

Six or eight thousand visitors are annually 
benefited and delighted at the Observatory, the 
greater number of these spending Saturday night 
there, as only on that night can visitors be 
permitted the use of the telescope. All days 
are open to the public. 
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THE WORK OF 

Tue influence of the 
costume designer is ex- 
ercised in many channels 
altogether unsuspected by the public. Bearing 
in mind the magnitude and extent of this influ- 
ence, I have always considered it unfortunate 
that he is not, through the nature of his handi- 
work, in a position to make a more personal 
appeal to the audience who sit in judgment on 
the outcome of his efforts. 

The development of the designer’s work, its 
translation from a creation of the brain into 
fabric and fact by more or less able and willing 
hands, of widely differing skill and perception, 
and by workers in many branches of industry, 
is a far more complicated and delicate business 
than many might imagine. It involves an 
amount of personal supervision only limited 
by one’s conscientiousness, and the degree to 
which one is sensitive to a perfect (in so far as 
may be) accomplishment of one’s ideal. I am 
happy to avail myself of this opportunity of 
placing the reader in possession of facts bearing 
on the actual responsibilities of the one person 
who (I trust I may be allowed to assert without 
being accused of undue arrogance) is certainly 
the most important factor in any theatrical pro- 
duction of artistic pictorial pretensions. Man- 
agers resort to the costume designer—at least I 
have found it so—for suggestions which, if 
adopted, are often bound to affect some other 
preconceived plan ; or, again, such a plan, if 
adhered to, requires at the designer’s hands so 
much modification to fit it for the stage, and to 
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COSTUMER—COLOR EFFECTS. 
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avoid a repetition of effect, that the original is 
scarcely to be recognized. Yet, so long as there 
is a shred left as an excuse, it is the author who 
receives the credit of the amended scheme, and 
not the artist, who has practically ‘‘licked it 
into shape’’ and given it life. As an offset to 
this view of the matter, the designer has often 
the mortification of seeing a pet scheme, in 
which he has every faith, spoilt for present and 
future use, through being attacked in a half- 
hearted way that denies him the necessary sole 
control of its setting to insure its best fulfillment, 
and through a short-sighted policy refusing him 
the support of managerial authority on certain 
points where he himself is powerless to make 
terms. 

Where, however, the work of a costume de- 
signer of proved experience and well-tested re- 
source is recognized, as it should be, as of para- 
mount importance in the staging of any spectacle 
dependent for effect on the judicious employ- 
ment of masses of people, then I maintain that 
his requirements should be the first consulted, 
and his judgment be accepted as final; every 
consideration being, of course, on both sides ac- 
corded to the practical aspect of the subject and 
to the advisability (only this is of minor import- 
ance, so long as the result is successful) of ami- 
cable collaboration. It cannot, however, be too 
distinctly set on record that the success of the 


stage picture—grouping and background — de- . 


pends on its initial conception as a whole ; and 
this must undoubtedly emanate from one brain. 
It will be allowed that, in a ballet or spectacle, 
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the play of color in the dresses constitutes 
the dominant feature. If the scene itself 
be moderately good, it can be largely as-: 
sisted by well-chosen dresses and groupings; 
or again, however fine the scene, it may be 
entirely wasted if the costumes are ineffect- 
ive and inharmonious. Unfortunately the 
converse is to some extent equally true; 
and I have known a scheme of costumes, 
costing months of labor in detail and 
research, and quite a fortune in expense, 
utterly ruined by a discordant and _preten- 
tious ‘‘ set,’’ determined at all risks to assert 
itself as anything rather than as an appro- 
priate background to the dresses of the 
people who constituted in themselves the 
very raison d’étre of the scene. 

A recent spectacular achievement on the 
stage of the Drury Lane Theatre, London, 
was the cortége of the Divinities of Greek * 
Mythology, an illustration of which is given 
with this article. This subject appealed 
powerfully to my sympathies, and beguiled 
me into a quite unprecedented expenditure 
of time, labor and symbolic fancy on the 
designs, over two hundred in number, 
mise-en-scene (frankly imitative in parts of 
Tadema’s ‘‘ Sappho’’), the costumes and 
appointments of all kinds: not excepting 
an exhaustive scheme of action and_pro- 
cessional sequence. 

But granted that one’s designs emerge 
from the studio on to the stage correct in 
color, and carried out with a due observance 

of the relative proportion of their com- 
ponent parts, which is by no means an easy 
thing to arrive at, they are then at the 
mercy of wearers who either cannot, or will 
not, carry them properly. They incline to 
a little decoration on their own account— 
‘‘dress sprays’’ (‘‘the dull gift of ignor- 
ant hands ’’), ropes of pearl, strings of 
aggressively cerulean beads, and knots of 
velvet and ribbon. And if these drawbacks 
crop up, even under the advantages of 
individual supervision, and the exercise of 
an argus-eyed pertinacity which no offender 
can hope to evade, what can one expect 
but that one’s artistic reputation is likely 
to suffer when one’s sketches travel far 
afield to be interpreted beyond the possi- 
bility of personal contro]? 

Let me not, in this connection, withhold 
my testimony to the patience and skill I 
have known devoted to my designs, at 
various times, PY such experts as Alias, 
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Auguste, and notably by Miss Fisher, whose 
enterprise in carrying out daring suggestions, 
involving the actual fabrication of material in 
sundry experiments, has deserved all the ac- 
knowledgment that can be implied in these 
lines. With the best intentions in the world, 
however, a costumer will sometimes fail to 
grasp the full scope of one’s idea, so that one 
must always be prepared with a technical sug- 
gestion for the practical solution of some artistic 
problem ; such as simulating in a hanging sleeve 
of silk the enfolding undulations of a lily-of-the- 
valley leaf, or casting about for the best method 
‘of representing, on an extended scale, the gos- 
somer plumage of the bird of paradise ; this lat- 
ter was a poser for a time—in a Drury Lane 
‘Pantomime scene, ‘‘the Kingdom of Birds,’’— 
until it occurred to me to try the effect of a mass 
of strips of fine ivory silk gauze, deepening to 
yellow, as in the real feathers, and I was re- 
warded by a complete success; the effect, seen 
across the footlights, of the floating filmy fabric 
being remarkable in its absolute identity of re- 
semblance. For the humming birds in the same 
scene, played by children, I found specially made 
spangles an excellent substitute for the iridescent 
lustre of these feathered gems. Such subtleties 
of contrivance and invention quicken. one’s in- 
terest in design and give an added zest to the 
realization. On one occasion I was desirous of 
imitating, in some costumes for a ballet, the 
color-effect of the wild hyacinth. All attempts to 
obtain a material of the exact tint were fruitless. 
I could find nothing to answer my purpose, until 
T hit on the happy idea, as it fell out, of going 
direct to Nature for inspiration ; and there found 
the flower not of a uniform color, but a delicate 
blending of two or more distinct tones. Trial- 
trips in shot silks and fine stripes of these tones 
alike failed to convey the beautiful hue of the blos- 
som, until absolute success crowned the vailing 
of a full sky-blue silk with an outer ample robe 
of lilac gauze ; and I was satisfied, and the pub- 
lic applauded. I wonder how many of them 
gave a second thought, or even a first, to the 
evolution of a pleasing result ! 

Flowers are fascinating subjects for costume 
adaptation and full of suggestion; they are 
tricky, though, to tackle, and the effects that 
they tempt one to aim at reproducing are sadly 
elusive. The examples I have illustrated speak 
for themselves almost. The little ‘‘ Daffodil” 
affords an instance of the treatment of silken 
petals akin to the lily-of-the-valley leaf men- 
tioned above; and the deep yellow underdress, 
with all its fullness arranged to fall into the rag- 
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ged border, represented the flower very fairly. 
The ‘‘ Lilac and Carnation ’’ minuet dresses re- 
call some work, remembered with pleasure, in 
which one’s fancy could run riot in dainty de- 
vice. A pleasaunce of maidenhair fern, carpeted 
with moss, where pale purple poppies slum- 
bered ; a Rose-Queen with rdsebud pages in a 
dewy cobweb bower—a floral realm in which the 
Fantastic Fuchsia was the Court Fool and the 
White Lily Lord Chamberlain— where Gentle- 
men-at-arms swaggered in the guise of Scarlet 
Geraniums — whilst the Tea-flowers served fra- 
grant Bohea to the assembled guests, the amor- 
ous plants interchanging their Forget-me-not 
missives, and Orange-blossoms trod a Spanish 
measure — the Monkshood figuring as flower- 
priest, with Violet acolytes who swung their per- 
fumed censers. The color scheme of the floral 
minuet I have depicted was a grateful one, sug- 
gesting the world of Watteau in its harmonies of 
delicate lilac and white ; the exquisite contrast 
of the silver-gray-green of the Carnation with its 
Malmaison ruffles of palest salmon, the jabot of 
white Pink petals, and a note of rich color in 
the deep crimson Clove forming the chapeau-tri- 
corne. A lover of flowers is ever discovering 
fresh beauties in them, and I am’ never weary of 
laying them under contribution. The Thistle 
makes a capital ‘‘ soldier,’’ as I once exemplified 
in a wild-flower phantasy with Dandelion stand- 
ard bearers and Wild Convolvulus trumpeters to 
bear him company. 

Long before Professor Herkomer propounded 
his theories for the betterment of stage illusion, 
T had recognized the need and sighed for the ac- 
complishment of such reforms as he has ad- 
vocated. Not having been privileged to speak 
from experience of the now historic moon at 
Bushey, it might be out of place to question 
whether its realism excelled that of one of my 
earliest schoolboy memories—a desert scene by 
Beverly at Old Drury (in a version, I think, of 
the ‘‘Talisman’’), an effect of moving clouds 
and a luminous atmosphere, which he repeated 
some years later in a scene of the Catskill Moun- 
tains in ‘ Rip van Winkle,” on the smaller 
arena of the Comedy Theatre stage. I want to 
see a stage illuminated with a suggestion of real 
sunlight, with shadows from the figures in one 
direction only. In processions and big specta- 
cles, the habit of reinforcing the fiery furnace of 
the footlights with enormous lime-boxes ; and 
of supplementing these by others at the various 
entrances, is utterly destructive of light and 
shade ; and drapery subjected to this searching 
glare loses all its beauty and meaning. Again, a 
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partiality for the use of colored rays of light 
threatens to extinguish all color in the dresses, 
and is greatly to be deplored. They are sus- 
ceptible of effective employment, under certain 
rare conditions, to intensify the mystery or 
heighten the prominence of a group ; but they 
should be used very sparingly and discreetly, 
and it is distinctly fatal to allow oneself to be- 
come a slave to their cheap and facile sway. 
One can imagine the artistic possibilities of a 
group lighted on the outskirts with an amethyst 
glow, which passes through gradations of sap- 
phire and emerald until it touches a central 
figure with a golden radiance; and charming 
effects are obtainable where a golden gleam on 
one side of a dancer finds answering rays of 
purple or green on the other; though it does 
not follow that red and blue may be used to- 
gether with equally happy results. 

I think the ‘‘unities” should be observed in 
ballet that is not altogether ‘‘fancy-free,’’ and a 
fair motive assigned for the treatment of any par- 
ticular scene. For instance, in the carnival scene 
of “‘Venice,’’ at Olympia, it was my aim to make 
the costumes reasonably suggest that they were 
burlesquing the types anq modes of their own 
time; this gave the Necessary touch of grotesque- 

ness to the dresses Without departing too far from 
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the vraisem- 
blance of the 
period and the 
situation ; and 
without neces- 
sitating the in- 
troduction of 
pierrots and 
such folk— 
positively pro- 
posed by some, oblivious of the anachronisms 
they would have been importing into a fourteenth- 
century picture. In the Venetian féte of the final 
scene, the Masque (had it been carried out as I 
intended) should have represented the conquest 
of Day by Night, followed by the Heralds of 
Fame calling on Beauty and Wealth to surrender 
their mimic fortress, to which the troops of Love 
lay siege. The occupants were to defend the 
assault with showers of roses, and, when forced 
to capitulate, were themselves the Victors’ re. 
ward. A mania for a “clear stage’’ shelved the 
fancy fortress, and the Masque, as presented with 
maimed rites, must certainly have appeared quite 
unintelligible to the spectators. I 

The ballet that most nearly 
high-art standard, and in which 
exceptional responsibility, 


approached my 
I profited by an 
was one which I de- 
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vised for the Empire Theatre three years ago, on 
the immortal legend of Orpheus and Eurydice ; 
and never have my theories found ampler justi- 
fication than in the scene I have endeavored to 
illustrate at a particularly dramatic moment, 
where the revels of the nether world culminated 
in the disturbing element of Orféo’s music. 
Frenzied by an influence they recognized but 
were powerless to cope with, their attempt to de- 
prive the poet of his lyre resulted in a sullen 
peal of thunder, testifying to the protection of 
the superior deities ; and the cowering denizens 
of Hades around the throne of Pluto composed 
an ensemble that was a most impressive picture. 
The artistic success of Orféo justifies some degree 
of pardonable egotism, since its merits received 
generous recognition from many whose judgment 
cannot be questioned. Another, and perhaps, 
from a cynical point of view, a more convincing 
proof of its artistic superiority to many of its 
forerunners and successors was the unanswerable 
argument (from the managerial standpoint) that 
it failed, as compared with more up-to-date pro- 
ductions, to attract the masses—who, it seems, 
are more inclined to swell the treasury when a 
réchauffé of popular airs and familiar scenes is 
dished up for their delectation. _ Personally 
speaking, I find it hard to reconcile this view 
with the admiration elicited from all classes by 
the ballet in question; and if a production be 
found to be somewhat ‘‘over the heads”’ of the 
general public, that to me is no excuse for with- 
drawing it; if a thing is intrinsically good, 
though its popularity be not broadly stamped on 
the surface, yet the public will appreciate it in 
the long run, if you only give them time. The 
vitality of Orféo lay deep, and as it was not a 
thing of the hour, I live in hopes of its revival, 
when I predict that the managerial judgment 
will be reversed. To refer, for the moment, to 
a few of its salient features: I may recall the ef- 
fective counterbalancing of the tender blues and 
bronzes, and the gold-and-white harmonized with 
pale apple-green in the Arcadian scene, with the 
more severe and gloomy coloring of the kingdom 
of Pluto. Here I found a scheme of fire colors 
very appropriate—flame, and sulphur, and dull 
Indian red, with the sentinels at the portals of 
Hades in smoke-gray, and copper, and black, 
some few coryphivs in scarlet, but the majority 
lustreless and phantomlike. The hymeneal 
dances in the opening scene, and the contrasted 
wild and weird movements in Hades, so skill- 
fully arranged by that high priestess of the bal- 
let, Mme. Lanner; the superb impersonation of 
the Orffo by Signora Cavallazzi; M. Wenzel’s 
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poetically conceived music ; and Mr. Telbin's 
classic pictures—all make up a bouquet of recol- 
lections that one does not willingly let die, and 
may be pronounced to haye appreciably en- 
hanced the artistic repute of all concerned. 

What pantomime in its highest expression is 
capable of, wedded with delightful music, we 
have had evidence in the unforgetable ‘‘ L’ Enfant 
Prodigue.’’ What its mission may be in the fu- 
ture, allicd to the added charm of changing color 
and pictorial fancy, remains to be proved ; but 
in such a development I see more than a hint of 
what the ballet might become. When one has 
seen what can be done by such art in pantomime, 
one grows all the more dissatisfied with the 
achievements in that line of the average ballet- 
artiste, whose restricted gamut of expression is, 
candidly speaking, apt to pall in its familiar mo- 
notony. I can recall many delightful impres- 
sions, within recent years, of poetic and signifi- 
cant dancing—what I may term “‘ picture danc- 
ing’’—by individual artistes, and of those who 
have combined dancing and pantomime with un- 
questionably admirable results ; and I may in- 
stance Charles Lauri, ever full of resource. 

Perhaps the most original and fascinating form 
in which the Dance has been given of late 
years has been in the poetic open-air ballets in 
the Crystal Palace grounds, where—without any 
great scenic aid, though with the indescribable 
charm of natural breezes stirring the leaves and 
accentuating the rhythmic flow of the dancers’ 
draperics —‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
achieved a memorable triumph. 

The effect of long, clinging draperies for the 
dancers found its latest expression in the ballet 
of ‘‘Autumn Leaves,’’ which I have included in 
the illustration heading this ‘‘confession of faith,” 
together with examples of other dancing dresses 
in the same fairy pantomime. 

In the so-called ‘‘ Blue Ballet’ the experiment 
of a monochromatic tableau was tried with the 
result of the scene becoming town talk; anda 
similar effect in the costumes of the ball scene of 
‘‘Cinderella’’ in the key of gold color, was no 
less successful. The palest primrose, ranging to 
citron and bronze; mahogany, paling into apricot 
tones ; symphonies of orange and lemon; maize 
color, cinnamon, ivory—all were pressed into 
the service. Tiger lilies and Gloire de Dijon 
roses, sunflowers and narcissus ; fawn and leop- 
ard skins ; leather, and the sheen of gold, cop- 
per and brass ; rich embroideries, and every con- 
ceivable fabric, entered into the design. Sump- 
tuous brocades were woven expressly, and the 
costumes of the leading characters being carefully 
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chosen in heliotrope, faint sea-green and vieux 
rose, no jarring note was present. The scheme 
was most thoroughly worked out ; nothing was 
left to chance, and no detail was too insignifi- 
cant to be studied. The Pastoral and Nautch 
dancers I have sketched figured in this composi- 
tion—a mask depicting the chronology of the 
dance, in which sections of the Prince’s guests 
participated. The little figure of a ‘Fan’? is 
illustrative of the fairy boudoir scene earlier in 

‘Cinderella,’ which was planned and peopled in 

the style of Boucher, in palest turquoise, coral, 
white and silver, affording a complete contrast to 
the other scene. Color, 
however, is emphatically 
the life-blood of my work; 
and to one accustomed to 
think, as it were, in color, 
it is a little cramping to 
be restricted here to the 
colder expression of black 
and white. 

A very recent ballet— 
“La Frolique’’—was of 
too hackneyed a descrip- 
tion to afford one much 
scope for novelty of treat- 
ment, and the subject 
called for the employment 
of greater gayety and vari- 
etyof color. A quaint 
effect was produced by a 
dance of eight merveilleuses, 
whose costumes ranged in 

turn from the palest let- 
tuce green to the deepest 
myrtle, decorated in- 
versely with tones of deep 
chestnut - brown passing 
through biscuit color into 
ivory. For another ballet 
on the same stage I employed a sequence of vary- 
ing hues, symbolizing tropic blossoms, with excel- 
lent effect, in a fantastic Burmese setting, some of 
the bizarre devices for which are indicated in one 
of my drawings. In it successive lines of dancers 
merged almost imperceptibly from rhododendron 
mauve, through orchid and petunia peach tones, 
into a full azalea rose-pink, the coral of a be- 
gonia, and the pale flame of the amaryllis lily ; 
followed by the warm maize, the clear amber, 
and deep primrose of other exotics. One cannot 
do better than resort to Nature for suggestions, 
though it is only long practice that will teach 
one how best to use them, She has always some- 
thing fresh and Wonderfy] to offer those who have 
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eyes to see; and I have reaped many harvests 
from her liberality. 

The fin-de-siecle craze for putting forward-as a 
ballet a spurious travesty of the well-worn per- 
sonages and incidents of the typical Adelphi 
drama seems to threaten the extinction of all 
pictorial art and fancy in connection with the 
ballet ; but we who believe in the higher possi- 
bilities of the latter may look for the very ab- 
surdity of such a substitute to defeat its own 
ends, and will hope that its phase of existence 
may be but ephemeral. The further removed 
the subject of a ballet is from the present day, the 
more susceptible is it of 
ideal treatment. The 
classic myths, interpreted 
in graceful movements 
and choral harmonies, are 
best fitted for the purpose, 
though excursions may be 
advantageously made into 
Fairydom and amongst 
the Old World legends of 
any country. But the spec- 
tacle- of coryphée, clad in 
the garb of up-to-date civ- 
ilization, employing pan- 
tomime and gesture, sug- 
gests a deaf-and-dumb 
conversation, and is 
scarcely exhilarating. No; 
the much-needed reform 
is not to be sought in a 
Terpsichorean travesty of 
conventional melodrama. 
This is not art, nor even 
actuality, save of a sadly 
crippled and distorted 
type. 

It is, in fact, difficult 
to reconcile the ballet, 
as it stands, with the advance of taste in other 
forms of theatrical entertainment. What js 
wanted is a total reform. A further develop- 
ment of the tableaux so much patronized of late 
would be undoubtedly a step in the right direc. 
tion. Beauty of line, grouping and movement 
wedded to a sensitive appreciation of th : 
value of color and melody. 

May we not picture the three graces of Mel- 
ody, Movement and Color, animating an ideal 
world of beauty and fancy, in which the jaded 
nineteenth-century galley-slaves might find a 
respite from social and commercial wear and 
tear, and a.stimulus to the imaginative faculty ? 
Is, this to be the ballet of the future ? r 
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It was on the Mon- 

treal express. I had 

more than once cast 

looks of furtive admira- 

tion toward the lovely 
woman whose chair in the drawing-room car 
was opposite my own. But, absorbed in revery, 
she was unaware of my existence, until shortly 
past midday, when, having ordered a cup of 
tea from the porter, and looking for her porte- 
monnaie to pay for it, she found that her pocket- 
book was gone. 

It was an embarrassing situation, and I im- 
mediately went to the rescue with all the defer- 
ence and tact that I could summon to my aid. 
She accepted my proffered assistance gratefully, 
assuring me that the loan would be repaid soon 
after she reached Montreal, and for that purpose 
she asked me for my card. 

As her eyes fell upon my namie, she looked up 
and regarded me curiously. 

“Edward Poindexter,’’ she repeated, slowly. 
‘By any chance are you connected with Ethel 
Poindexter, the dear friend of my school-days ?”’ 

‘“‘She was my sister,’’ I hastened to reply, 
“though—you apparently have not heard— 
Ethel died two years ago.”’ 

‘Your sister! Dead !’’ she repeated in shocked 

‘ surprisc, while sudden tears welled up in her 
lovely eyes. ‘‘I had not heard; but then, I 
had lost sight of her. I had heard nothing of 
her for vears.’’ 

At this point, the man sitting next to her 
across the aisle, offered to change seats with me, 
and this being apparently agreeable to all parties 
the exchange was immediately effected, and I 
settled down to talk with her more at my ease. 

‘‘T knew so many of my sister’s friends,’’ I 
said, ‘‘I wonder how it could have happened 
that we never met?” 

“We were together at boarding-school for sev- 
eral years,’’ she said, ‘‘and once I went home 
with her for the holidays. But you were in Eu- 
rope at the timc—the reward of your high stand- 
ing during your college career. Your father, T 
remember,’’ with a fleeting smile, ‘‘was very 
proud of his clever son.”’ 
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‘And your name?’ I suggested. 

‘¢ Was Marion Denton, the same as now,’ she 
said, the far-away look returning to her lovely 
eyes. 

I could hardly take my eyes from her beauti- 
ful face. She was neither blonde nor brunette, 
but a wonderful blending of the two, with a clear, 
warm color, deep violet eyes, and sunny hair of 
a rich golden brown. 

She was tastefully dressed in a suit of some 
light, smooth finished cloth of a grayish green, 
trimmed with velvet of a darker shade, and a 
jaunty little hat of the same soft coloring most 
becomingly crowned the wavy masses of her hair. 

Her hands, beautiful enough to serve as mod- 
els for a sculptor, lay quietly folded in her lap— 
one bare, with its half-closed palm showing pink 
as a baby’s hand. The other, the left, was 
gloved. 

It was a most peculiar glove, of kid, of the 
same delicate grayish-green tint as her gown, 
with a long gauntlet, and curious, fanciful stitch- 
ings of black and gray. 

It attracted my attention, perhaps, from the 
perfection with which it fitted her perfect hand, 
perhaps because of its uncommon style, or else 
it might have been from the fact that she was 
wearing but the one. 

Seeing my eves rest on it, she said, with an 
evanescent smile: ‘‘ You are wondering at my 
ungloved hand? This has been a day of small 
misfortunes, up to my meeting with you. My 
starting for Montreal was sudden, unforeseen. I 
had not thought of taking the journey until last 
night. My preparations were hurried, and when 
I was about to start I found one glove was miss- 
ing or mislaid. I may find it in my trunk at 
the journey’s end. Then losing my portmonnaie. 
Thad it, of course, when I bought my ticket, 
and must have dropped it, or had it stolen as I 
was hurrying to get on the train. I had nota 
minute to spare, and thinking of—something 
else, I did not notice the loss until I wanted it 
again, and you so courteously came to my assist- 
ance.”’ 

I made light of my kindness to her, and we 
fell to talking of other things. 
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We were to stop at the same hotel, I found; 
but while I was making a hurried business trip, 
she was evidently intending to remain there for 
some time. 

Did she expect to join friends there? I in- 
quired. 

Yes—or, rather, they would probably join her 
a little later on. 

So the hours passed in pleasant desultory chat, 
as between old friends, until we parted in the 
corridor of the hotel. It was late, and she had 
ordered a light supper to be brought to her in 
her room. 

I had already insisted upon her taking a sum 
of money more than sufficient for all possible pres- 
ent needs, though she had assured me that ina 
day or two at the latest she should be in a posi- 
tien to repay her debt—as far as such indebted- 
ness could be repaid, she added, kindly. 

I watched her with a strange blending of in- 
comprehensible feelings as the elevator slowly 
rose and carried her from my sight. In fact, I 
wondered at myself. I had never been consid- 

ered an impressionable man ; but that was per- 
haps because my hour had not yet come. 

She was gone now, and I turned quickly, with 
a half-amused smile at myself, to stumble over 
a hall-boy who was waiting at my elbow. Upon 
his silver tray a yellow envelope bearing my 
name, ‘¢ Edward Poindexter.” 

‘*How business pursues a man !’’ I thought, 
as I carelessly tore it open. Then suddenly the 
grfat office with its myriad lights seemed whirl- 
ing toone side. I caught at a support and the 

room righted itself again. 

These were the words I had read: ‘‘ Ambrose 
Willis dead. Message sent your rooms missed 
you. Come back at once.” 

Willis dead !_ My partner whom I had parted 
from at five o’clock on the previous night in the 
most perfect health! There must be some mis- 
take! But no, our head clerk had sent the mes- 
sage. Could he have met death in an accident ? 
The brief message gave me no clue to the terrible 
mystery. 

After hasty inquiries I found that I had just 
time to catch the south bound train. So, having 
scribbled on my card that I had received a de- 
spatch recalling me at once, I sent it with my 
adieux to the room of my late companion and 
took my hurried departure. 

It was a strange, confused, uncomfortable jour- 
ney. For hours I could not sleep, but kept 
brooding over the Mystery of Willis’s sudden 
death. It must have been caused by an acci- 

dent, or by apoplexy, T decided at last. 
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Near morning I fell into an uneasy doze. Wil- 
lis’s bright-hued smiling face rose before me, and 
I heard his jovial voice proclaiming as I had 
heard it so many times before: ‘‘ Ned, my boy, 
you'll succeed more brilliantly than I have done; 
there’s nothing soft about you! Now, I can’t 
resist any good-natured appeal from my fellow 
man. There are a dozen fellows living on me, 
and I’m too weak to shake them off. I’d bea 
rich man but for those confounded blood-suckers 
—they keep me drawn down low.”’ 

And then, as his ruddy, good-humored coun- 
tenance faded away, I saw my late traveling 
companion before me, straight and tall, but now, 
with a white, anxious face, and she said, as she 
held out her rosy, ungloved hand: ‘‘I am in 
trouble, I have lost my glove. When you find 
it, help me, if you can !”’ 

The seemingly endless journey came to an 
end, at last, and I was greeted on my arrival by 
news for which I was totally unprepared. 

My late partner had been murdered in his 
room on the night before I had left the city. He 
had been found the next morning in evening dress 
—disarranged by a furious struggle with his un- 
known assailant. 

Two unused wineglasses were standing upon 
the side table near by, and he had come to his 
death by a blow on the head from one of his 
own heavy cut-glass decanters. The bottle had 
been broken by the force of the blow, and there 
were traces of blood everywhere, and fumes of 
the spilled wine. ; 

A detective had been employed to trace the 
murderer, whom no one had seen enter or leave 
the apartment. The delinquent janitor had been 
away from the door on that particular evening 
for some twenty minutes, and during that inter- 
val the murderous visitor had come and gone. 

At six o’clock that night I had my first inter- 
view with Rolfe, the detective. Iasked him if 
he had no clue yet to the murderer. 

‘““One,’’ he replied, laconically ; at the same 
time drawing a woman’s glove from an inner 
pocket. He watched me narrowly, the while. 

I could feel my color changing, and I was con. 
scious that I had started violently as my eyes 
first fell upon it. : 

‘You have seen this glove before?” he 
quietly. 

: Never . I affirmed, hastily. 

Never ? Oh, of course not; but you haye 
seen its mate! Well, now, I want to hear At] 
that you know about its owner?” 

‘“You—you do not suspect a worhan 9” I 
stammered, in horror, as the lovely ‘ 
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of Marion Denton suddenly rose before me, as I 
had seen it in my dream, when she had said to 
me, ‘‘I am in,trouble; I have lost my glove. 
When you find it, help me, if you can !” 

He smiled grimly. ‘‘ No woman committed the 
murder, if that is what you mean. No woman 
entered Mr. Willis’s rooms that night. But this 
glove was found there, and the man who did the 
deed is in some way connected with her. I don’t 
even say she is seriously implicated, you under- 
stand. But to find her is to get nearer to finding 
him.” 

Iwas now on guard, but after all I had not 
much to hide or to reveal. I was surprised to 
find how little I knew about her. Indeed, my 
interlocuter knew all that I knew, and more. 

When our interview had ended, Rolfe told me 
with grim amusement that he had already traced 
her to Montreal, in company with a man, who, 
upon receiving a waiting telegram, had acted in 
a suspicious manner, and had immediately taken 
his departure. He, for some hours, had been 
regarded as the guilty party—until further in- 
vestigations had proved him to be—myself ! But 
now, she, too, had suddenly left the city, he 
added, and no one knew whither she had gone. 

When I wonderingly inquired how he had so 
quickly traced the glove to its owner, he smiled. 

“My dear sir, that was the simplest thing im- 
aginable !’? he replied. ‘‘The very A B C of 
my profession ! Perhaps you know enough about 
ladies’ gloves to have noticed that this is de- 
cidedly out of the common, with its gauntlet, 
its unusual color, and its fancy stitchings ?”’ 

As I assented, he turned back the gauntlet and 
showed me the name of the importer stamped 
thereon. 

‘¢T learned there that these gloves had been 
specially imported with a costume, and were, in 
fact, probably the only pair of the kind on this 
side of the water as yet. Having found out the 
purchaser’s name and address, the rest of it was, 
as you can now see, neither mysterious nor dif- 
ficult.”’ 

I walked back slowly to my rooms, my mind 
full of uneasy suspicions and distrust. What 
connection could that beautiful woman, my dead 
sister’s early friend, have with the man who was 
my partner's murderer? How much of that 
sombre history did she know? And had that, 
in any way, been connected with her unexpected 
and hasty flight to, and also away from, Mon- 
treal ? 

The next morning I received a letter addressed 
in a feminine hand, and postmarked Montreal 
the noon before. I tore it open in breathless 
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haste. The amount of my loan to her was in- 
closed, with these few words : ‘‘ With thanks for 
a kindness I never shall forget.’? There was no 
signature. 

Three months had passed, and it was the au- 
tumn of the year. In spite of all Rolfe’s clever- 
ness the murderer had not been found. 

I was somewhat broken in health after the 
shock of Willis’s death, and the strain attendant 
upon settling up the firm’s affairs. My physi- 
cian had urged me to take a holiday before tak- 
ing up business cares again, and I had decided 
to spend the winter abroad. 

It was at the season when the great human 
tide of travel was setting the other way, and the 
big steamer looked almost deserted on that first. 
day, with its sparse groups clustered here and 
there upon the deck. 

On the next morning it looked more deserted 
still. A high wind was blowing, and the sea was. 
rolling heavily. Under such circumstances the- 
majority of the passengers were sure to be de- 
tained below. 

Being a good sailor, however, and fond of ex- 
ercise, I was endeavoring to keep my footing and 
take my usual morning walk in spite of the at- 
tendant difficulties, when a sudden lurch of the: 
vessel sent another passenger in my direction. It 
was a woman, who scemed to be endeavoring to- 
reach her chair. 

I caught her in my arms, and steadied her un- 
til the vessel had righted somewhat; and then, 
with a smiling apology, was proceeding to assist 
her to her chair, when she turned her face to- 
ward me, and I saw it was the lovely woman. 
whose face still haunted me by night and day. 

‘* You’? I breathed, while I felt the hot blood 
pulsing rapidly through my veins. 

She smiled, but ever so faintly. 

“This is the second time you have come s0- 
opportunely to my assistance, and again I thank 
you,”’ she said, quietly. 

“ But—you do not seem surprised at this meet~ 
ing !’? I stammered. 

‘‘No. I knew it must come sooner or later. I 
saw your name on the passenger list.’’ 

‘* But—yours is not there ?”’ 

“Tt is slightly misprinted—that is all. 
have put me down as Mrs. Dunton, I see.’’ 

‘And you are—with friends?’ I ventured. 

‘No; I am traveling alone,’’ she said, in a. 
way that forbade further questioning. 

I sat beside her in a sheltered corner for an 
hour or more. What was this mystery that sur- 
rounded her? I felt it, I could not penetrate it,. 
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and yet I trusted her. She was beautiful and 
good—I was convinced of it. And more than 
ever I felt and knew that she was the one woman 
in all the world for me. 

I assisted her down the companionway, at 
length, and then turned my footsteps toward the 
smoking-room. I was thinking deep and serious 
thoughts. I lighted a cigar and began to puff 
without noticing the other occupant of the room, 
until he arose and laid his hand upon my arm. 

I looked up then and saw that it was Rolfe, 
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necessary. Go your way and I will go mine.”’ 

I did not see her again until toward evening. 
A man sat beside her then and the two were in 
earnest conversation. My first indignant thought 
was that it must be Rolfe, but the next moment, 
though the man’s back was toward me, I saw 
that it was not he. I felt strangely depressed 
and uncomfortable. 

At length he arose with a violent, threatening 
gesture. It was so sudden, so unexpected that I 
stood utterly aghast. Then I sprang forward to 
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the detective ! A cold chill of horror took pos- 
session of me. Whom was he shadowing and 
what did it all mean? 

He smiled at my evident confusion. ; 

‘‘T have seen you together,’’ he said, “and I 
want you to introduce me to her.”’ 

“That I will not dor’ I cried, hotly. “I 
will have nothing to do with your schemes. 
Why do you try to ensnare her in your horrible 
net? She is innocent—J epyld swear it !”’ 

He smiled coolly at my heat. 

“Very well, then. Your help is not absolutely 


her assistance, but before I had reached her side 
he was gone, and without having seen me. 

I would have pursued him and have called 
him to a strict account, but she grasped m 
hand, and firmly drew me down into the nae 
cupied chair beside her, 

‘*Contemptible villian! I muttered, «to 
threaten you, even by so much as : 
Let me follow him and he never again—__ 

‘‘Hush, hush,”’ she said, quietly. “yoy do 
not know what you are saying! Don’t attempt 
to interfere—he js—my husband.” : . 
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‘Good God!’ I cried, brokenly. ‘‘And I 
did not know—you said your name was—still 
the same 

‘* And it is,’? she answered, quietly, ‘‘ though 
I had no thought of deceiving you. I married 
a man of the same name as my own.”’ 

My eyes fell upon her beautiful hands. For 
the first time I now saw the left ungloved, and 
on the third finger was the heavy plain gold 
marriage ring which plunged my budding hopes 
from brightness to black despair. 

After awhile I said, sharply, ‘‘ Did you not 
tell me that you were traveling alone ?”’ 

‘*T told you the truth,’’ she answered, gravely. 
“Until an hour ago I did not know that—my 
husband—was on board the ship.”’ 

A new horror now came over me. This, then, 
was the man whom the detective was following. 
Her husband was under suspicion as my part- 
ner’s murderer! What would the outcome be? 
What shame and misery in store for his innocent 
—wife! for the woman who, though forever lost 
to me, I trusted, respected, loved ! 

When next I saw the detective he was in con- 
versation with the man whom I now knew to be 
her husband. Rolfe called me to join them in a 
hand of poker. 

I declined, but paused at the table long enough 
to scan the face of the man I held in a double 
horror and dislike. He was of that handsome, 
reckless type which, at a certain age, has such a 
power of fascination over women. But he had 
an air of dissipation now that would make any 
self-respecting woman draw from him with a 
shudder. : 

All my tenderest love and pity went out anew 
to the beautiful woman whose fate was bound so 
irrevocably with his. 

TI was plunged into the uttermost depths of 
misery. I avoided Rolfe; I avoided—him ; I 
avoided—her. I could not bear the sight of those 
two together ; and yet I knew that whenever she 
was on deck he was at her side like her shadow. 
The days secined ages long. 

It was just before sunset on the fourth day out, 
and I, with my load of misery for myself and my 
fears for her, had gone up for a solitary walk 
upon the almost deserted deck, when I came 
suddenly upon a group of three, the sight of 
which made my heart sink with a fearful vet un- 
named dread. 

Husband and wife sat side by side, and Rolfe 
was with them! He had accomplished his pur- 
pose, yet without help from me. 

I was passing by with a grave salutation to the 
lady when Rolfe called out to me. 
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I paused, angry with him, and doubly angry 
with myself that I could be thus drawn into the 
man’s now tightening net. 

I answered his question coldly and was about 
to pass on, when Denton himself spoke. 

“‘You are acquainted with my wife, I be- 
lieve?’ he said, civilly enough; and I forced 
myself to reply that I had been happy in being 
of some slight assistance to her on the first rough 
morning of our voyage. I did not think it neces- 
sary to mention our former meeting. 

There had been a heavy storm for the past two 
days, and, though the wind had now died down 
and it was clearing, it was hard to keep one’s 
footing on the heavily rolling and pitching ship. 

‘‘Don’t stand there like a king-pin ready to 
be bowled down. Here’s a chair ; come and join 
us. Rolfe has been telling some good stories,’’ 
Denton went on, in his rough, companionable 
way. 

Rolfe signed me to assent, and something forced 
me to obey him. : 

I dropped into the chair upon her left. 
husband gat on her right, Rolfe facing him. 

‘‘There is another story,’’ Rolfe began. ‘‘ But 
no-—it is unpleasant ; and, though very curious, 
Mrs. Denton might not like to hear it.’’ 

“Oh, go on; she won’t mind,’’ Denton said, 
easily. 

‘Well, then, it’s the story of—a murder,” 
Rolfe said, slowly, his eyes intently fixed upon 
Denton’s face. 

There was an instant’s pause. The man he 
was watching seemed to have suddenly stopped 
breathing ; I almost stopped myself. What trap 
had Rolfe suddenly sprung upon us ? 

“*Yes, my brother was most unfortunately 
murdered,’’ Rolfe went on, quietly ; and Denton 
began breathing again. ‘‘It was a shocking af- 
fair, but curious—very curious! You see, he 
was an easy man, and a group of parasites fairly 
lived upon him; but he began to grow tired of 
it at last.”’ 

“Was the—guilty party—found ?"’ Denton in- 
quired, carelessly ; but I could see that the man 
was hardly at his ease. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,”’ replied Rolfe; ‘‘ caught, 
condemned, and—executed ! It was a clear case 
at last, though the evidence was purely circum- 
stantial. That is the story. My brother was 
living alone at the time. One morning he was 
found hrained, and with one of his own wine 
bottles! The theory advanced was that he had 
received a call the evening before from one of the 
aforesaid parasites, had refused a demand for 
money, and had been assaulted in consequence. 
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But the only real clue to the murderer was the 
broken wine bottle and—a woman’s glove !”’ 

In quick despair I spoke, diverting her atten- 
tion at that moment to the setting sun, which 
was sinking, a huge globe of fiery color, in the 
storm-spent sky of the west; and she did not 
hear those two last words, which I had dreaded 
and_ foreseen. 

On Denton, however, they had an unmistak- 
able effect. He shook his oppression off, and 
said, with ill-concealed relief: ‘‘So the parasite 
was a woman, as usual—and the hardest kind to 
shake off! But, Jove! she must have had 
nerve !” 

‘* Not so, my friend,’’ rejoined Rolfe. ‘‘It was 
man’s work, unmistakably ; but, nevertheless, 
that was a needful clue. By finding its owner”’ 
—he was human cnough to spare me the repeti- 
tion of the dreaded words—‘“‘and the owner was 
quickly found, strange as it may appear—sooner or 
later the guilty man was detected in her company. 
And his identity as the murderer was proved by 
the curious circular scar upon his palm, where 
the broken neck of the wine bottle had cruelly 
cut into the soft flesh! By the way,’’ he went 
on, rapidly, ‘‘that is a curious scar upon your 
hand, Mr. Denton. May I ask when and in 
what way it was received ?”’ 

Rolfe’s shrewd face was bold and determined 
now ; Denton’s was flushed and furious. Her 
face, only very patient in its weariness, was proof 
beyond question that she had no share in that 
terrible secret. : 

“Come, let us go look at the sunset,’’ I said, 
hurriedly, bending toward her in that moment's 
dreadful pause. She gratefully took my arm, 
and I steadied her until we reached the rail, 
where she stood looking out at the blood-red 
west. 

Denton and Rolfe had also risen and stood 
fronting each other in threatening silence. I 
strained my ears for the first angry breaking of 
the storm. To my surprise the silence continued, 
and, glancing over my shoulder, I saw that the 
two had withdrawn and were standing alone to- 
gether at some distance from us. 

My companion was still gazing silently at the 
sunset sky, and I turned my fascinated gaze 
again upon the two men. 

Denton appeared to be speaking rapidly. Was 
he trying to bribe his opponent? I saw Rolfe’s 
lips open and close as if in a curt monosyllable, 
Then Denton sprang forward. What weapon 
had he in his upraised hand? Had not Rolfe 
moved quickly to one side, he, too, would haye 
met the fate of Ambrose Willis! Me plunged 
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his hand into his breast, but before it could be 
withdrawn something had happened. 

Was it caused by a sudden intentional spring, 
or by that great wave which struck the ship and 
came sweeping down the deck with an almost 
irresistible force? 

I caught my companion and held her fi 
until the shuddering vessel steadied itself. But 
at that instant I had seen Rolfe standing there 
alone, and had heard the cry, ‘‘ Man over- 
board !” 

The ship plunged on through the foaming sea, 
and the divided waves bore past us a human 
face, wide-eyed and distorted, with an agony of 
baffled fury and despair. : 

A cry from my companion pierced my very 
heart, ‘‘My husband ! Oh, my God, my God !”” 

The vessel; was stopped, a life-boat lowered, 
and every effort was made to'recover the drown- 
ing man. But it was of no avail; and after a 
half-hour’s delay the ship again took up its 
course across the pathless sea. 

When I next encountered Rolfe he wore a 
most crestfallen face. 

‘‘T had calculated upon every chance—but 
that,’’ he said. ‘‘ However, the guilty man has 
gone to receive his sentence from a higher tri- 
bunal than ours. I don’t know, after all, but 
this was the best way out of it, for you, as well 
as her !’’ 

T looked darkly at him. 
convinced of her innocence ?”’ 

‘“‘She is as innocent as a babe unborn,’’ 
he answered, tranquilly. ‘‘And now she need 
never know.”’ 

I grasped his hand at this. 

‘“Moreover,’’ he continued, ‘‘I can set your 
mind at rest, forI see you are full of doubts. 
She married that wretch five years ago. He was 
what I called him, a parasite, and she soon found 
it out. She tried to raise him up, but he fell 
lower and lower. On the night of the murder— 
an hour before it occurred, she separated from 
him, against his wish, forever. She was fleeing 
from him when you met her on the Montreal 
train. She left there, fearing that he might fol- 
low her. She never connected him with Ambrose 
Willis’s murder. 

‘For a time he kept himself in close hiding. 
Then, as the excitement died away, he attempted 
to seek her out. He pursued her with letters, and 
by means of one of these, which curiously came 
into my possession, I finally traced him. 

‘‘ She engaged passage on this steamer, hoping 
thus to escape him; and he at the last moment 
followed her, ag I was sure he would, thinking 
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that in the long ¢éte-d-tétes which she could not 
avoid he might win her back to living with him 
again, by gentle means, or threats—it mattered 
little to him which led to his success. You see, 
she is an orphan, with sufficient means to make 
her extremely desirable to such a man.” 

‘‘The wretch !’’ I muttered, striking the rail 
with miy clenched fist. ‘‘But why did you 
allow him to follow her? Why did you not 
arrest him ere he departed, and so let her go 
free ?”’ 

*“Ah!? he responded, coldly, ‘‘ that is a long 
story. Briefly, I did not get my last and most 
important link of evidence until just as the ves- 
sel was starting. I came on board as they were 
drawing the gang-plank in. I had only just suc- 
ceeded in finding out the physician who dressed 
the murderer’s hand that night ; and here’’—he 
drew a folded paper from his breast pocket, out 
of which he took a small sliver of crystal—‘‘ here 
is the bit of glass which he extracted from the 
wound, and which fits exactly into the neck of 
the broken decanter !’’ 

From the vessel Marion Denton went at once 
to the elderly cousin with whom she was to stay 
in her home near London, and I began my joy- 
less round of travel. The year dragged wearily 
away in impatient, silent waiting. What would 
be my reward? 

I found her as beautiful as ever. She greeted 
me kindly, but with evident surprise. She had 
plainly never thought of me‘as a possible lover. 
I feared she had never thought of me at all. 

But shortly my meaning made itself clear to 
her. I proved an ardent wooer. 

‘¢Oh, my friend,’’ she said, ‘‘ you are throw- 
ing yourself away. Iam not worth the treasure 
you are lavishing upon me. I have suffered— 
it does not seem as if happiness could ever be 
mine again.”’ 

‘*T will make you forget the sorrows of the 
past,’’? I protested, eagerly. ‘‘ And if there is 
happiness for man and woman on God’s earth, I 
mean that we shall share it, love, together.”’ 
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I won her love. I married her. 
for giving me so sweet a wife ! 

She shares my life and every thought, but 
one! And that—the secret of that crime which 
came so near, yet never touched her—she shall 
never know. 

We spent full half a happy year in travel, and 
then, at last, came home. I shall never forget 
when first my old bachelor rooms (for we went 
to them until a more fitting abode could be pre- 
pared for her) were graced by her sweet pres- 
ence. How curiously she regarded every pic- 
ture, every ornament that had been mine before 
she came into my life. Thank God ! there was 
nothing between those walls which I could be 
ashamed for her to see. 

Our trunks had been emptied and cleared 
away until only one remained—an old, small 
trunk of hers which had been left in storage 
when she went abroad. 

It was opened now, and she had taken out a 
dress of grayish-green—the very one which she 
had worn the day I saw her first. 

She remembered and spoke of it, and, as she 
gently shook it out of its heavy folds, a single 
glove fell to the floor—a quick reminder to me 
of that fearful crime and all its attendant train 
of anxieties and fears. 

I shuddered at the thought of the awful sights 
and sounds its innocent mate had been witness 
of, as I stooped and picked it from the floor. 

As I sat brooding over it before the glowing 
fire, my wife came up behind me and gently laid 
her arms around my neck. 

‘*My husband is serious !’’ she said. 
is it, dear?” 

*“ My lady’s glove,’’ I answered, as lightly as I 
could. ‘‘ It brings a nightmare of that past before 
me, when I could dream bad dreams alone.”’ 

She bent and took the glove. 

‘Sweet love, forget that time as I forget it !’’ 
she said. ‘‘See, it is gone!’’ And, even as she 
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spoke, the small reminder fell and shrank into 
nothingness amid the devouring flames. 
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A PRIZE FISH, 


By Etta RopMAN CHURCH. 


‘* THERE’s no fun in being a tis boy,’ wailed 
twelve-year-old Bob Trask; ‘“‘it is only better 
than being a girl, for the big fellows have all the 
good times. There’s Ben, now, just because he’s 
sixteen, can do anything he wants to.” 

The two brothers had been sent in their school 
vacation to spend some weeks in wild, beautiful 
Maine, with its glorious forests and Takes: and 
Bob, unfortunately, had a passion for the spiker, 
and everything in the shape of fishing. It was 
unfortunate for Bob, because larger people were 
always wanting the boats, and they talked so 
much about the fish they caught that it made 
him nearly frantic. 


‘It’s all nonsense,’’ his brother told him, ‘for 
a little chap like you to talk of going off alone 
in a boat. The fishes are more likely to catch 
you than you are to catch them. Besides, they 
are probably all caught by this time, for the 
tramping here through June and July doesn’t 
leave much for August. The only one likely to 
get anything now is some old countryman, who 
cuts a pole in the woods for himself, and laughs 
at our ‘ fancy fixin’s.’ ”’ 

‘‘Let him laugh,’? was the sturdy reply. 
“Pll cut a pole in the woods, too, if there 
is anything in that. But I wish you'd let me 
fish, Ben, and not write home about it; you 
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know I can manage a boat in any decent 
weather.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ replied good-natured Ben, who had 
no desire to tyrannize over his small brother, ‘‘I 
believe you can, and there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t try, if you'll promise to keep out of 
dangerous places, since you think it such fun to 
catch minnows.”’ 

Ben did not care for boats—his hobby was 
minerals ; and most of his days were spent with 
a like-minded youth in exploring the secrets of 
the rocks. 

“Catch minnows, indeed!’ thought Bob. 
He’d surprise Ben vet, and he only wished it 
were possible to capture a whale ! 

Nearly every one at the Lake House, which 
was a very primitive-looking place, wished the 
same thing; for a beautiful silver-mounted rod, 
with the finest tackle, would be awarded to 
whoever should catch the greatest weight of fish 
before the Ist of September; and Bob was re- 
solved to win this prize if it was a possible 
thing to do. 

' One step in the right direction was his pos- 
sessing an ancient crony—one of the very coun- 
trymen who would cut himself a pole in the 
woods. Bob had been in a small way ‘‘a friend 
in need’ to old Mr. Parsons, whom he first 
met dragging a pail of water from the adjacent 
spring up the hill, on which his rather dilapi- 
dated house stood. The old man was puffing 
and blowing with the effort, and had stopped a 
moment to rest, when a very wide-awake-looking, 
curly-headed boy seemed to start up from behind 
a rock. and insisted on relieving him of his bur- 
den. 

“‘That’s real clever of vou, sonny,’’ said Mr. 
Parsons, who suffered a good deal from rheuma- 
tism. ‘‘Come in and set down, and Ill give 
you some bread and honey.” 

Bob did not enjoy being called *‘sonny,’’ but 
he did like bread and honey ; and he followed 
his new acquaintance into the little house, that 
seemed scarcely a shelter from winds and storms. 
It was quite close to the lake ; and the old man 
knew all about fishing, and had caught many a 
finny prize, as he said, ‘before the rheumatiz 
bothered him so."’ 

When Bob had done valiantly with the bread 
and honey, they went outside, where Mr. Parsons 
had a chair under a big tree, in which he speed- 
ily seated himself. 

‘This is my verandy,”’ said he, with great sat- 
isfaction, ‘‘I b’lieve that’s the new-fangled 
name for a pi-azzy, now.” 

His young visitor was intensely happy in the 
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grass beside him, and they looked out together 
over the beautiful sheet of water. 

“So you have come all the way up here to 
go a-fishin’ ?”’ said the old man, with a kindly 
look at the bright face beside him. ‘‘ Well, 
the fishin’ ain’t what it used to be, and sizable 
fish are gittin’ scarcer and scarcer every year.” 

‘«Where’s the best place to fish ?”’ asked Bob. 

‘‘There’s good places all over—to the right 
feller,’? was the oracular reply. ‘‘ But there’s a 
likely chance about fifty feet off that p’int over 
yander for one bouncer’stead of a lot of bait-like. 
I’ve hauled in a pick’rel from there that favored 
a shark.” 

This idea was not altogether pleasant, and 
Bob feared that he might not be equal to such 
overpowering luck as that. 

“‘You’ll see the weeds when you get there,” 
continued Mr. Parsons, ‘‘and you must fish 
right along the edge of the deep water. And you 
want to be up airly in the mornin’, sonny, when 
the wind’s south. The airlier the better.’’ 

Bob was not at all enthusiastic about early 
rising, but what wouldn’t he do for the chance 
of a prize fish ? 

Then followed more wise advice about fish- 
ing and catching bait; and the boy felt that 
in making the acquaintance of Mr. Parsons he 
had unconsciously stumbled upon a gold mine. 
But the climax was yet to come. 

The old man had been considering it, with 
his eyes on the boy; and as he was a good 
judge of faces, he said, presently : ‘‘ When you 
want a boat, sonny, you can take mine. ° It 
holds its own with any of ’em, and I can’t 
use it much since I’ve been so Jame. You'll 
find the oars in the wood-shed ; and if you'll 
put everything back right, and fetch me a pail of 
water when you come this way, you can have 
the Hetty Ann whenever you want.”’ 

Bob’s thanks were hilarious ; and, insisting on 
another pail of water then and there, he went 
back rejoicing. 

Ben had gone off with a party ; and taking the 
boat that very afternoon, the young fisherman set 
about capturing his bait for the morrow. About 
a dozen shincrs responded to his invitations ; and 
these were promptly lodged in a pail and sunk 
near the shore. The boat was then pulled up on 
the beach as far as possible, and the oars depos- 
ited in the wood-shed, according to agreement. 

After the brothers had retired for the night, 
Ben was informed of the pleasing adventures that 
had befallen Bob. . 

‘“Tt’s an awful nice place,’’? concluded the 
speaker, in referring to Mr. Parsons’ residence, 
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“Cand I tell you what, Ben, it’s a good thing to 
have such a lot of bees round where it’s lonely. 
Why, if burglars come, all Mr. Parsons has got 
to do is just to let the bees loose on ’em. They'll 
go off pretty quick.”’ 

Ben sleepily replied that he thought they 
would, and the bees, too. 

This was a new view of the subject ; and Bob, 
who was a candid little fellow, immediately with- 
drew his idea for a burglar extinguisher. 

The young angler was up in the morning be- 
fore the sun had fairly opened his eves. His 
first thought was of a south wind for his big 
fish ; and finding this all right, he listened glee- 
fully to the hall clock striking four. He was not 
much acquainted with the aspect of the world at 
that time of day; and it seemed like a dream as 
he went down to the beach through the strange 
stillness. 

Two of the minnows in his pail had set them- 
selves at liberty by dying; but the others were 
still wondering at their cramped quarters and 
stingy supply of water. Bob was too much ex- 
cited to feel the want of breakfast ; and he rowed 
briskly over to the ‘‘p’int’’ in the light breeze 
that came from the southwest. He hadn’t met his 
pickerel yet, but he hoped to have that pleasure 
while the morning was still in the bloom of its 
youth. 

Meanwhile, there was the reef within six feet 
of the surface; and the huge rushes, pushing 
their way through the water, with their already 
brown ‘‘cat-tails,’’ stood upright like sentinels 
on duty. But Bob cared for none of these things. 
Recalling his instructions, he rowed carefully 
along the edge of the reef, with the least possible 
noise, until he reached a particularly favorable- 
looking spot, when he jointed his rod and pre- 
pared for immediate action. The largest minnow 
he could find in the pail was then carefully at- 
tached to the hook, and allowed to ewim: about 
naturally without a sinker. 

The enthusiastic fisherman leaned over the 
side of the boat and could see every pebble at the 
bottom of the clear water as plainly as if he were 
looking through plate glass. But his pickerel 
wasn’t there. He let out plenty of line; and 
the doomed minnow swam rapidly toward the 
bottom, dragging the line after him. 

Two yellow perch now appeared upon the 
scene, swimming after the minnow, and _ evi- 
dently taking it for granted that all this prepara- 
tion had been made for them! Bob was dis- 
gusted at the sight; he could catch such small 
game at any time; and he succeeded in frighten- 
ing the upstarts away by beating the water 
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furiously. But he probably frightened every- 
thing else, too. \ 

After what seemed an endless time of \waiting, 
a long, shadowy form, with sides of glistening 
silver, glided lazily toward the minnow—caught 
it, made a frantic effort to escape, and then \is- 
appeared. In a state of delightful excitement, 
Bob gave a strong pull at the rod, expecting ‘3 
heavy tug in response. To his great disappoint-| 
ment, however, the line came away lazily, and ‘. 
on looking for the bait it was gone ! 

There was nothing to be done but to put on ' 
another minnow, and hope for better luck next 
time. The boat was now drifting with the breeze ; 
and just as Bob was about to take up the oars to 
get back to his former position, he saw the del- 
icate tip of his fly-rod begin to bend downward. 
Of course it was caught in a weed or on a rock ; 
and the persevering angler did not have a very 
good ten minutes as he pulled steadily to free the 
hook. 

But two or three vicious jerks turned the cur- 
rent of his thoughts. 

“It’s him at last !’ shouted Bob, with more 
enthusiasm than grammar, as the top of the rgd, 
was suddenly jerked under water. The reel began 
to buzz in a high treble, as the line ran out ata 
terrific rate. The perspiration stood in great 
beads on the young fisherman’s brow, as yard 
after yard ran out, and he found it impossible to 
stop the mad rush without the certainty of break- 
ing some part of his tackle. ‘‘ He’s off for the 
North Pole !’’ was the disconsolate exclamation. 

Finally, when only about a dozen yards re- 
mained on the reel, the rush stopped as suddenly 
as it had begun; and the little rod, which had — 
been all the while bent double as Bob held the 
butt against his chest, straightened. Fora few 
moments, as he rapidly reeled in the line, it 
seemed certain that the whale, sea-serpent, or 
whatever monster might have been at the other 
end, had broken away. 

But, no ; he was still there, and swimming to- 
ward the boat. The long, dark shape looked gi- 
gantic as it shot beneath the little craft; and 
suddenly there was a strain upon the rod, which 
broke with a snap at the second joint, and the 
reel screeched as the line whizzed out again. 

‘«That settles it,’? groaned Bob. 

But it didn’t. 

Resolving not to give up this elusive creature, 
whatever it might be, without a struggle, the boy 
grasped the bare line in his hands and succeeded, 
after many efforts, in turning the fish. Then he 
pulled in ax hard as he dared, and regained 
twenty or thirty vards of his line, when there 
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was another rush, and he lost nearly all he had 
gained. He persevered, however ; and, after a 
while, the line swung clear of the boat, and he 
managed to recover the upper portion of his rod. 
The creature at the other end of the line now be- 
came so savage in his tugs that it was almost a 
drawn game whether he was being caught or 
catching his would-be captor. 

The city boy had never worked so hard in all 
his short life ; and, while curious to see the mon- 
ster, he rather dreaded it, too. Twenty minutes 
is a long time to have one’s muscles strained to 
their utmost tension, and neither Bob nor the 
line could hold out much longer. 

Suddenly an ugly, alligator-like head and 
mouth appeared at the side of the boat, that was 
fairly dipping down into the water, and the boy 
pulled with redoubled vigor, yelling with all his 
might. He would need help to get that great 
vicious - looking creature into the boat, and it 
should not get away from him now. 

It was beating furiously with its tail, and would 
soon break the line ; the water was rushing into 
the boat; and, putting one hand under the white 
belly of the gasping fish, and holding on to the 
line with the other, the little fellow fairly heaved 
him in, and sat upon him until his fierce strug- 
gles subsided. He took off his coat and threw it 
over his captive, exclaiming, rather feebly : 

“He looks like a shark, and he must weigh 
fifty pounds. I'll get-——” 

Then the water seemed very near him, and he 
suddenly went—he didn’t know where. 
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Everyone at the Lake House said it was 
very sad to see that bright-faced boy brought 
in, cold and stiff and white as the bed on 
which they laid him. His cries for help had 
been heard from the shore, and a fast little 
yacht started out to the rescue, only to find 
Job Parsons’ boat nearly capsized, and the 
crew apparently consisting of a dead boy and 
a dead fish. : 

“Which caught the other?’ asked the res- 
cuers, in some perplexity. 

But the doctor had arrived, and was rubbing 
and pounding the rigid figure with great zeal, 
and trying to force restoratives between the firmly 
closed teeth. 

There was not so much as the flutter of an eye- 
lid, and poor Ben stood gazing at the white face 
in despair. Would he never hear those merry, 
boyish tones again? He bent down to kiss the 
marble brow, and warm tears fell like rain on 
the still young face. 

“Ben LP? 

The voice was only a whisper, faint and far 
away, but Ben listened joyfully. 

‘«Where’s my fish?” 

‘‘He’s safe enough,’”’ replied the encouraged 
doctor. ‘‘ You didn’t expect to find him in bed 
with you, did you?’ 

‘*You’re a boy worth ‘havin’, you are,’’ said 
Mr. Parsons, a few days later. ‘‘ You’ve caught 
the biggest pickerel ever seen in these parts, and 
you'll get the prize, sure.”’ 

And he did. 


EXPERIMENT WITH SIGHT. 


By EDWARD FRASER. ° 


WE are all blind—that is, more or less. This 
seems surprising, but nevertheless it is true ; and 
you can prove it without taking your eyes from 
this page or leaving the comfortable chair you 
are sitting in. : 

Below you will find a cross and a circle : 


x oO 

Now hold the page about twelve to fourteen 
inches from the face and close the /¢/t eye, fixing 
the right one on the cross, X. Notice that, al- 
though you look at the X, yet vou can see the 
0 quite distinctly. Now move the book gradu- 


ally nearer the face, keeping the eye on the X ; 
in an instant you will find that the circle O has 
disappeared, and only the X is visible. 

‘*Where has it gone?’ you ask. It is still 
there. The disappearance is caused by what is 
called the ‘‘point of blindness,’? which is the 
spot in the eye where the optic nerve enters on 
its passage from the brain. 

This little experiment can be reversed by clos- 
ing the right eye and looking at the X with the 
left, when the O will seem to disappear. 

The experiment also shows the providence of 
Nature in arranging the points so that each eye 
makes up for the other’s deficiency. 


GERALD'S MISSION.* 
A STORY OF THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


‘By HORATIO ALGER, Jr., 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘RAGGED Dick,” '‘ TATTERED Tom,” ‘‘ LucK AND PLUCK” SERIES, Etc. 


ROM the window Mrs. Lane 
saw the arrival of her son 
and opened the door for 
him. ‘Oh, my darling 
boy!’ she exclaimed, 
throwing her arms about 
his neck. ‘‘So you have 
come home at last!’ 

*¢ Don’t choke me, mother,’’ said Abel, impa- 
tiently. ‘It doesn’t look well to hug a fellow 
in public.”’ 

“‘T can’t help it, Abel. 


Tam so delighted to 


see you. Come right in and sit down. Are you 
tired ?”’ 

‘‘Rather. I say, mother, you are pretty well 
fixed here.”’ 

‘Yes, Abel; you like the house, don’t 
you?” 


‘Yes; it is ever so much better than that 
old, tumble-down house we lived in before you 
came to Portville.”’ 

“Hush ! Don’t let anyone hear you refer to 
that.”’ 

‘¢Who is there to hear ?” 

‘¢The servant might overhear you some day. 
Besides, there is Gerald.”’ 

“Where is he ?’”’ 

‘Out somewhere. 
per.”’ 

‘Tid he get any of the property ?” 

‘*No, Abel ; it is all mine.”’ 

‘Good. You played your cards pretty well.’’ 

** Don’t express yourself in that coarse way.” 

“Tt’s true, though. Isn’t it rather strange 
old Lane shut out his own son ?”’ 

“* Don’t call him old Lane. It doesn’t sound 
well.”’ 

“‘T say, mother, how much does the property 
amount to ?”’ 

‘* About fifty thousand dollars, Abel.’’ 

“* Well. mother, you have been smart. 
pose you'll settle half of it on me.’’ 

‘‘There is no occasion to talk of that. 
course, when I die I shall leave all to you.” 

‘* And none to Gerald ?”’ 


He will be home to sup- 


I sup- 


Of 
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‘*Well, perhaps a little, 
sake.”’ 

‘* You needn’t leave him over a hundred dol- 
lars. But 1 say, mother, you'll give mea good 
allowance, won't you?” 

‘* Yes, I will think of that.”’ 

‘‘ Have you got a nice room for me ?”’ 

“Come up, and I will show you.” 

On the second floor at the rear were two rooms 
—a large square room and a hall bedroom be- 
side it. 

*¢You will sleep in the smal] room to-night, 
Abel.”’ 

‘But who has the large room ?” 

‘Tt is occupied by Gerald.”’ 

‘That's not fair. Why shouldn’t I have it?” 

‘*You shall have it after awhile. Gerald: has 
always occupied it, and he may make a fuss.”’ 

‘* Suppose he does. You ain’t afraid of him, 
are you ?”’ 

‘What a question! As if I should be afraid 
of a boy who is wholly under my control.” 

‘“T hope you will give me the room to-mor- 
row.” 

**T will see what can be done.”’ 

‘‘T was thinking what Mr. Lane would say if 
he should see me here. He didn’t know you 
had a son, did he ?’’ 

‘“No; I deemed it best to keep it from him.”’ 

‘* Perhaps if you had told him he might have 
left me some of his money.”’ 

“He left it to me, which amounts to the same 
thing.”’ 

‘*Not quite, unless you give me a large slice 
right off. Have vou told Gerald about me?” 

“*T told him this morning.’’ 

‘* How did he take it ?”’ 

‘* He seemed surprised.”’ 

‘Did he think it strange he had not heard 
of me?’ 

‘Probably he did. I told him Mr. Lane knew 
about you.”’ 

‘*That’s all right.’’ 

At this moment Mrs. Lane heard the front 
door open. 


just for appearance 


*See Synopsis in June number. 
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“That’s Gerald,’ she said. ‘‘Come down- 


stairs, and I will introduce you.”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SON AND HEIR. 

‘GERALD looked up as his stepmother appeared, 
followed by Abel. He understood, of course, that 
this was the son of whom Mrs. Lane had spoken. 

‘‘Gerald,’’ said his stepmother, ‘‘this is my 
son, Abel.’’ 

“JT am glad to see you, Abel,’’ said Gerald, 
politely, holding out his hand. 
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‘No,’ was Abel’s brief reply. 

“I shall be glad to go about with you when- 
ever you like, and show you the village.” 

‘‘Abel is too tired to-day,”’ said Mrs. Lane, in 
her usual cold tone of voice. 

“No,” said Abel, unexpectedly ; “I'll go 
along with you.” 

‘*Be back in half an hour,’’ said Mrs. Lane. 
‘““We shall have supper early this evening.” 

‘All right,’’ said Gerald. 

‘‘T believe you have been at boarding school,’’ 
said Gerald, as they left the house. 

“Yes; it’s a beastly place.’’ 


“ABEL FOLLOWED AND BEAT HIS DISTANCE BY THREE INCHES,”’ 


Abel seemed undecided whether to take it or 
not, but finally held out his own. He surveyed 
Gerald disapprovingly. He could not help no- 
ticing, with a feeling of envy, that Gerald was 
superior to him in good looks and personal ap- 


pearance. 
‘Have you ev 
asked Gerald. 
Vol. XLIL, No. 1—8. 


er been in Portville before?” 


“Indeed? I never was in such a school, and 
I don’t understand what it is like. What were 
your objections to it?’ 

“The living was very poor.’’ 

‘Did you learn much? Did you have good 
teachers ?”’ 

‘Oh, I don’t care much about studying. It’s 
all very Well for poor boys. But I sha’n’t have 
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to earn my living — mother’ll take care of 
me.”’ 

Gerald winced. He understood very well that 
the money upon which Abel depended was, or 
should have been, his own. 

“*T suppose you had sports ?”’ 

“Yes; the boys played bascball and other 


things.”’ 
‘*Do you like baseball ?”’ 
‘Not much. I wanted to be captain of the 


club, but the boys wouldn’t let me.”’ 

‘*T hope you will like Portville. We have an 
academy here. Perhaps you will attend.” 

“Not just yet. Iam tired of studying.”’ 

“*Do you like boating ?”’ 

“Yes; have you got a pond ?”” 

“Yes, and I have a dory. I will take you 
out on Monday, if you like.”’ 

“You havea dory? Did my mother give it 
to you ?”’ 

‘*No ; it was given me by my father.”’ 

‘*T shall ask mother to give me a sail-boat.”’ 

**T would like one myself,’’ said Gerald. 

“T don’t think she will give you one, but I 
will let you go out with me sometimes,’’ said Abel, 
in a patronizing tone, which Gerald did not like. 

“How did you find your way to the house? 
Of course you didn’t know where it was, as you 
never were in town before.’’ 

“I got a poor boy to walk up with me and 
carry my valise. JI wonder my mother didn’t 
send you down to mect me.”’ 

“‘T would have gone with pleasure,’’ said 
Gerald, politely. 

“Are you going to school, or are you work- 
ing?” 

‘*T have been attending school.’’ 

“What did you study ?”’ 

“‘Latin, Greek and French, besides English 
studies.’’ 

Abel was surprised. He was a very ordinary 
scholar, and had never studied any language ex- 
cept his own. 

“T shouldn’t think such studies would do any 
good to a boy who has to work for a living.” 

‘Then I suppose you have not studied 
them ?”” 

és No.” 

‘My father intended me to enter college.”’ 

‘But you won’t go now ?” 

“T suppose not,’’ said Gerald, shortly. 

Here they came upon two boys, who were 
jumping in competition with each other. 

One was John Holman, the other Munroe Hill. 

‘* Boys,”? said Gerald, ‘‘ this is Abel Tyler, the 
son of Mrs. Lane.”’ 
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“Glad to see you,’’ said Munroe. 

“IT believe we have met before,’’ said John, 
smiling. 

“Yes; you took my valise to the house for 
me.”’ 

“Won't you join us in jumping?’ asked 
Munroe. 

“Tf you'll promise not to outdo me,’ said 
Gerald. 

“T shall try to do it,’ said Munroe. 
you join ?”” 

This question was addressed to Abel. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Abel. 

He had legs unusually long for his size, and 
thought he could outdo the others. Arrange- 
ments were made, and John Holman started off. 
He jumped five feet on a standing jump. Abel 
followed and beat his distance by three inches. 

‘* How’s that?’ he asked, complacently. 

‘‘Very fair,’’ said Gerald. ‘‘ Now I will try.”’ 

His jump was five feet four inches. Abel 
frowned and looked displeased, and was even 
more dissatisfied when Munroe jumped five feet 
six inches. 

‘You boys are fresh ’? he said. ‘‘I am tired. 
T have jumped five feet nine inches when I was 
in good condition.”’ 

None of the three boys believed him, but Mun- 
roe said, politely : 

‘*We will try again some day when you can 
do yourself justice. None of us can jump as far 
as that.’’ 

“Are you going to 
time ?’”’ he asked. 

“Yes; I guess so. 
take her some time to settle the estate.’ 

Gerald looked grave, remembering that it was 
his father’s estate, and that his father’s death 
appeared likely to make a great difference in his 
position and prospects. 

“After the estate is settled mother and I may 
go to Europe,”’ continued Abel, complacently. 

None of the boys made any comments, and 
they soon separated. 

“Who is this Munroe Hill?’ asked Abel, 
when he was left alone with Gerald. 

‘His father is a lawyer.” 

“Is he well off?” 

‘I presume so. He lives in a nice house.”’ 

‘‘And John Holman?” 

‘‘He works in a shoe shop. His father is 
dead, and he has to help support the family.” 

‘‘T thought he was poor. Did you notice 
that his pants were patched ?”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Gerald, gravely ; ‘‘the poor fel- 
low hasn’t much money to spend on clothing.”’ 


“Will 


stay in Portville some 


My mother says it will 
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“Ts he a friend of yours?” 

‘“‘Yes,’’ replied Gerald, warmly ; ‘‘he is a cap- 
ital fellow.”” 

‘‘Humph! I sha’n’t care to associate with 
him. Mother likes to have me particular.” 

“Do you think he is any the worse for his 
poor clothes ?”’ 

‘©Of course he isn’t a gentleman.”’ 

“You and I have a different idea as to what 
constitutes a gentleman.” 

The time was when Abel had not been able'to 
dress much better than John Holman ; but, as 
this was unknown to Gerald, he posed as one 
who was ‘‘ born in the purple.” 

“J shall try to get better acquainted with 
Munroe,’’ proceeded Abel. ‘‘He seems like a 
gentleman.’’ 

‘‘ Everybody likes him ; but he is also a friend 
of John Holman.” 

“<Tt seems to me that society is rather mixed 
here.”’ 

‘‘We don’t judge each other by clothes or a 
good bank account,”’ said Gerald, manfully. 

“JT do. I prefer to associate with those who 
are in my own social position.” 

“‘Abel appears to be a snob,’’ thought Gerald. 
‘‘T am sure I sha’n’t like him.”’ 

On their way through the village they passed 
a drug-store. é 

‘“‘T suppose no soda water is to be had in a 
town like this,’’ said Abel, with a quiet smile. 

‘Yes; we can get some in the drug-store. If 
you will come in I shall be glad to offer you 


some.” 
“J don’t mind,” replicd Abel, who seldom 


declined a treat. 
They entered the store and were speedily sup- 
plied. Gerald drew a dollar bill from his vest 
pocket and paid for the drinks. 
“J wonder how much money he carries round 
with him ?’ thought Abel. ‘‘I must ask 
ther.’’ 
ree Now I guess we'll go home. I feel tired 
after my journey.” 
“Very well.”’ 
‘Where did you go?” asked Mrs. Lane, when 
- re-entered the house. 
me Abel round the village, Mrs. Lane.” 
“And what do you think of it, Abel?’ asked 
i ther. tk ; 
ar it?ll do ; but I'd rather live in the city.” 
‘“ The city would naturally be more attractive 
to a young person. You prefer it to Fulton, I 


9”) 
ee hope I shall never go back there. [I 


hate boarding school.” 
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‘‘T hope yon don’t hate study. At your age 
you can hardly have a sufficient education. There 
is a good academy here. I should like to have 
you attend next term.”’ 

‘Perhaps I will,’’ said Abel, vaguely ; ‘‘ but I 
want to rest awhile.” 

When Gerald left the room he said : 

‘*Gerald treated me to some soda water.”’ 

“Did he?’ 

“Yes, and he took out a dollar bill to pay for 
it. Do you allow him much money ?”’ 

“No; he won’t have as much as vou.”’ 

“‘T should hope not. He’s only your step- 
son.” : 

“‘T am quite aware of that, and so is he.”’ 

‘Does he attend the academy ?”’ 

‘‘He has been doing so; but I have decided 
to withdraw him and put him to work.”’ 

‘‘Where? Ina shoe shop?’ 

“No. Mr. Tubbs, a grocer in the village, has — 
agreed to take him.’’ 

‘¢That’s a good arrangement. He hasn’t any 
money, and ought to work for a living like that 
Holman boy I met.’’ . 

“Did you meet John Holman ?”’ 

““Yes. Who is he?” 

‘His mother is one of my tenants ; but if she 
doesn’t pay a month’s rent on Monday I shall 
turn her out.’’ 

‘‘That’s right, mother. Business is business. 
I wish I were going to sleep in that large room 
to-night.” 

‘You shall go into it to-morrow.”’ 

“‘T expect Gerald will make a fuss,’’ chuckled 
Abel. 

“No doubt he will.”’ 

‘But you won’t give in to him, will you, 
mother? You won’t forget that I am to have 
the best of everything?’ 

‘Yes, my darling ; I will see that you are well 
provided for,’’ said Mrs. Lane, fondly. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A PLEBEIAN RELATIVE, 

Ow Sunday the family attended church. Many 
curious glances were fixed on the Lanes’ pew, and 
there was a general wonder who the new boy was. 
Abel was not at all troubled by this scrutiny, 
but held up his head and assumed airs of im- 
portance. 

‘Who is that new boy, Gerald?’ asked Harry 
Lovell. 

“It is Abel Tyler—Mrs. Lane’s son.’’ 

‘‘T never knew she had a son.” 

“Nor did T till lately.” 
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“Ts he going to live here ?”’ 

“*T suppose so.”’ 

“*T don’t think I shall like him.”’ 

‘Why not?” Gerald asked. 

‘*He looks disagreeable. Do you like him?’ 

‘*T haven’t made up my mind. He only came 
yesterday. We must give him a chance.”’ 

Toward evening Mrs. Lane said: 

‘Gerald, I am going to transfer you to the 
small room, and give your present room to 
Abel.”’ 

Gerald had a good temper ordinarily, but his 
eyes flashed with indignation. 

‘‘Why is this, Mrs. Lane?’’ he demanded. 

“T don’t acknowledge your right to question 
or criticise my arrangements,’’ said his step- 
mother, coldly. 

‘Mrs. Lane, that room has always been mine. 
My father gave it to me when I was eight years 
old, and I have occupied it ever since. Abel isa 
stranger in the house. Why should my room be 
given to him ?”’ 

‘‘When your father was alive he made such 
arrangements as he chose for you. He is dead, 
and his authority has descended to me.”’ 

‘* There is no justice in this change,’’ said Ger- 
ald, bitterly, for he was attached to his chamber, 
and it was endeared to him by many associa- 
tions. 

“‘T don’t want to hear any more on the sub- 
ject,’’ said Mrs. Lane, decisively. ‘‘I have made 
the change for good and sufficient reasons, and 
nothing that you can say will alter my plan.”’ 

“‘That’s right, ma,’’ put in Abel. ‘‘Of course 
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it is for you to say. I wouldn’t stand any impu- 
dence.”’ 

‘*Nor will I,’’ retorted Gerald, and he looked 
so fierce and determined that Abel shrank back 
in momentary fear of an attack. 

‘‘Knough of this,’’ said Mrs. Lane, coldly. 
‘Gerald, you will find that your trunk and 
clothing have been carried into the small room. 
You will get used to it in time.’’ 

‘If this injustice continues,’’ Gerald said to 
himself, ‘‘I may decide to leave my old home 
and strike out for myself.’’ 

He resolved, however, not to act hastily, but 
for the present to accommodate himself to the 
new arrangements. It was hard to bear Abel’s 
triumphant glance as he walked into the larger 
room, which had so long been his own. 

During the week following Gerald did not at- 
tend school. If, as seemed likely, a long season 
of hard work lay before him, he would have a 
preliminary vacation. .A good deal of his time 
he spent in his dory, as he was very fond of the 
water and was a skillful oarsman. Two or three 
times Abel accompanied him and showed an am- 
bition to use the oars ; but, not being accustomed 
to rowing, he one day upset the boat, and might 
have been drowned but for the timely assistance 
rendered by Gerald. This seemed to disgust him 
with the water, and he gave up the idea of ask- 
ing his mother for a sail-boat. Gerald was not 
sorry to lose his company, especially as his place 
was frequently taken by John Holman, who was 
now back again in the shoe-shop, but only work- 
ing on half time. 


(To be continued. ) 


BONNY SHOE CASTLE. 


By MARIA BARRETT BUTLER. 


I cannot but smile 

As I speak of my dollies, 
Though sorry for girls 

Who’re outgrowing such follies. 


In Bonny Shoe Castle 
My darlings are dwelling, 
And give me more joy 
Than I’ve words for the telling. 
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Sometimes when they frolic 
The wee ones spill over, 

But stay near the castle— 
Not one is a rover. 


I keep a green switch, 
But no need have to use it; 

And now I’m contriving — 
Some sly way to lose it. 


A fearful-eyed ogress 
I bro’t to help rule them— 
To scare them to silence 


The while I should school them, 


But, la! she just laughs 

If their pranks she discover, 
And ’spite her big eyes 

I believe they all love her. 


For if, in a chair, 

She sit down for a minute, 
Some dolly will lean 

On her lap to get in it. 


And kitty as helper 
Is not a bit better ; 
Not a claw will she show 
While the children so pet her. 


I serve them with tea, 

But can hardly help laughing 
To see them at peep-holes 

And fancy their chaffing. 


Sure, old Mother Goose 

Who lived in a shoe 
Could never have had 

The good times that we do. 


TALKS: about the NEW BOOKS 


MONTHLY. CUIDE T0-CURRENT T LITERATURES 


The question of what to read, what to select from the 
mass of literature published every month, is always a 
difficult one. Time is so precious in these days that 
one does not like to waste it in the reading of worth- 
less books ; and it is important that we should know 
something about the new volumes as they appear be- 
fore giving up our time to a perusal of them. It is for 
this reason that the review columns of a periodical are 
always interesting and valuable, and should be read by 
every one. They give a general idea of the principal 
new publications, and serve as a guide to the books 
that will repay perusal. So we have started these 
‘Talks’? for the benefit of our readers who wish to 
keep up with the current literature; and in them we 
shall endeavor to point out each month such books 
that, in our opinion, will be found wholesomely enter- 
taining or instructive. 

* 

Many novel-readers will recall with pleasure a few 
excellent stories by ‘J. 8. of Dale,” which appeared 
two or three years ago, and they will be glad to know 
that this author, whose real name is F. J. Stimson, has 
at last broken his long silence. His new novel, pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, is called 
“Pirate Gold,” and treats of life in Boston fifty years 
ago. While it has some splendid character-drawing it 
is not by any means a character study, nor a novel witha 
purpose. It is a thoroughly readable, interesting story ; 
one that novel-readers will enjoy. The titles of the 
three parts into which the book is divided will create 
an interest in the story from the start; they are “ Dis- 
covery,” ‘‘ Robbery,” ‘‘ Recovery,” which show as 
much of the character of the plot as can be given with- 
out spoiling the interest in the story for intending 
readers. 

* = % 

One may feel pretty safe in taking up one of the se- 
ries of paper-covered books known as ‘ Lippincott’s 
Select Novels.” They are almost always worth read- 
ing and some are particularly good. The latest issues 
of this series are ‘‘ Mrs. Romney,” by Rosa Nouchette 
Cary ; “An Unsatisfactory Lover,’? by the Duchess ; 
“ The Failure of Sibyl Fletcher,”’ by Adeline Sergeant, 
and “ A Faithful Traitor,’’ by Effie Adelaide Rowlands. 
Miss Cary’s work is well known, and it will only be 
necessary to say that her new novel is up to her usual 
standard. Those who like the Duchess’s style will 
enjoy her latest. book, while those who consider her 
work trashy and wasteful of time will find no reason to 
change their opinion by reading ‘‘An Unsatisfactory 


Lover.”” Adeline Sergeant has written a number of 
stories that have attracted some attention, and her rep- 
utation is growing, so that her books should be read by 
those who wish to know something of the work of the 
new writers, although her last story is not perfectly 
satisfactory, being somewhat unnatural. 
* 
* * 

Those who like novels dealing with questions of re- 
ligion will find in ‘‘A Singular Life,’ by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston), an 
absorbingly interesting book. It tells of the experiences 
of a graduate from the Andover Theological Seminary, 
in a degraded part of a fishing town, where he takes up 
the work of teaching the religion of humanity, because 
his unorthodox views prevent him from securing a reg- 
ular church. His bitter and at first fruitless struggle to 
get a hearing and do the good he wants to is graphi- 
cally described and makes the story a strong and pow- 
erful one. 

ae iy * 

A number of Richard Harding Davis’s later short 
stories have recently been published under the title 
“Cinderella and Other Stories’? (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York). In this collection are included 
“Miss Delamar’s Understudy,”’ ‘‘The Editor’s Story,” 
‘“An Assisted Emigrant,’’ and ‘‘The Reporter Who 
Made Himself King.’? Whatever may be said of Mr. 
Davis’s work from a literary standpoint all who read 
these stories must agree that they are at least interesting, 
and are worth reading for the pleasure to be derived 
from them. 

* * * 

Recent popular novels that should be read if only for 
the sake of knowing something about them when they 
are discussed are: ‘‘ Adam Johnstone’s Son,” by F. 
Marion Crawford, (Macmillan & Co.. New York), an en- 
tertaining and absorbing story ; ‘‘Tom Grogan,’’ by F. 
Hopkinson Smith (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston) ; 
‘The Red Badge of Courage,’’ by Stephen Crane, (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York), which relates the experiences 
and sensations of asoldier under fire, and is a remark- 
able book; ‘‘ Weir of Hermiston,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), an un- 
finished romance on which the late novelist was at 
work when he died, and which is completed by an edi- 
torial note from Mrs. Strong, his amanuensis, to whom 
he confided his intentions as to the ending of the story ; 
‘“A Lady of Quality,’ by Frances Hodgson Burnett 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), and ‘‘ Madelon,” 
by Mary E. Wilkins (Harper & Brothers, New York), 
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which will please the thousands of admirers of this 
giited New England writer. 
* * 

But we have had enough of fiction for one month. 
Let us now see what has been published in other and 
more helpful forms of literature. A history of our coun- 
try, which promises from the little we have yet seen of it 
to bea popular and very readable one, is ‘‘ The People’s 
Standard History of the United States,” by Edward S. 
Ellis (The Woolfall Company, New York). It is pub- 
lished in thirty paper-covered parts on splendid paper 
and has many beautiful illustrations. The parts which 
have already appeared show excellent workmanship as 
well as good literary quality. Mr. Ellis, the author, has 
a double reputation—as a writer of boys’ books and the 
compiler of some valuable text books. He understands 
thoroughly the art of writing interestingly and in- 


structively. * 
* * 


“What One Can Do with a Chafing-Dish,” by 
H. L. 8. (John Ireland, 1192 Broadway, New York), is 
just what its name implies. We do not know whether 
or not the book has been issued simply as an advertise- 
ment of certain appliances and extracts, which are lib- 
erally recommended in the preface and in some of the 
recipes, but even if it has, lovers of chafing-dish cookery 
will find some good suggestions in it, although they 
ought not to be expected to pay for it, as the publisher 
must certainly have cleared more than his expenses 
from the people whose goods are so freely advertised. 


* 
* * 


Much useful and interesting information about the 
sun and its heavenly companions may be had from 
“The Story of the Solar System,” by George F. Cham- 
bers, F. R. A. & (D. Appleton & Co., New York). It 
is written for general readers, and has many excellent 
illustrations. Other readable and untechnical hand- 
books of astronomy are ‘Total Eclipses of the Sun,” 
by Mabel Loomis Todd, and ‘Stars and Telescopes,” 
by Professor David B. Todd and William 8. Lynn, both 
published by Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

* * * 

One of the best of recent books of travel is ‘Through 
Jungle and Desert,” by William Astor Chanler (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York). The author has just re- 
turned from a visit to Eastern Africa, and in this vol- 
ume relates his experiences and observations in a most 
attractive manner. Pleasure and information both may 
be derived from its perusal. It is admirably illustrated 
from photographs taken by Mr. Chanler, and there are 
anumber of explanatory maps. Another good travel- 
book about a very different part of the world, is “ Hand- 
book of Arctic Discoveries,” by General A. W. Greeley 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston ). 

* * * 

Some bright, clever essays on interesting literary sub- 
jects that will delight those who are fond of talks about. 
authors, are included in “ Adventures in Criticism,” 
by Arthur T. Quiller-Couch (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York). Among the topics discussed are: “ Shakes- 
peare’s Lyrics,’? ‘‘ Robinson Crusve, “ Laurence 
Sterne,” “Scott and Burns,” “Charles Reade, . ; Henry 
Kingsley,” “ Robert Louis Stevenson, Zola,” Po- 
ets on Their Own Art,” “The Attitude of the Public 
Toward Letters,’? ‘‘ Hall Caine,’ ‘ Anthony Hope,” 
“Trilby,? “Mr, Stockton,” ete. 
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A charming little book that will delight those who 
do not think that to eat is but a duty we owe our bod- 
ies is ‘‘ The Feasts of Autolycus,”’ by Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. It is a series of exceedingly clever papers de- 
signed as “‘a guide to the beauty, the poetry that existe 
in the perfect dish, even as in the masterpiece of a Ti- 
tian or a Swinburne.” It shows, in graceful language, 
how gluttony may be a virtue, an artistic joy, and also 
the best cosmetic. ‘‘For the gourmande, or glutton,” 
the author says, ‘duty and amusement go hand in 
hand. Her dainty devices and harmonies appeal to 
her imagination and fancy ; they play gently with her 
emotions ; they develop to the utmost her pretty sens- 
uousness, Mind and body alike are satisfied. And so 
long as this pleasure endures it will never seem time to 
die. The ancient philosopher thought that time had 
come when life afforded more evil than good. The 
good of a pleasantly planned dinner outbalances the 
evil of daily trials and tribulations.’ After a little 
more in this pleasant style Mrs. Pennell describes “A 
Perfect Breakfast,” ‘‘The Subtle Sandwich,” “A Per- 
fect Dinner,” ‘“‘Soup,” ‘‘The Simple Sole,’? “ Bouilla- 
baisse’”’ (which she calls a symphony in gold), ‘‘The 
Most Excellent Oyster,” ‘‘The Partridge,” “ Spring 
Chicken,” ‘‘The Magnificent Mushroom,” “The In- 
comparable Onion,” etc., etc. The book itself is as 
charming as its contents, being one of the “Mayfair 
Set,”’ published by John Lane in London and the Mer- 
riam Company in New York. 

* * * 
SOME BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

A bright, captivating book of short stories for young 
boys is ‘Wayne and his Friends,” by J. Selwin Tait 
(J. Selwin Tait & Sons, New York). It will particularly 
please those who like strongly imaginative tales—tales 
in which the impossible takes place, and in which 
birds and animals are made to talk and act like human 
beings. Some boys who care only for natural stories 
of everyday life and character might think the book 
silly, and condemn it at once. But it will thoroughly 
delight the others with its charming drollery and 
quaint humor. The first story, ‘‘Wayne’s Wonderful 
Adventures,” is a good sample of the eight other pecu- 
iar tales. It tells of a boy who, going into the woods 
in search of adventure, meets a man who ia able to lead 
him safely through the most remarkable experiences 
with leopards, pythons, apes, gorillas, elephants, mer- 
maids and ostriches. Some of these experiences fairly 
take one’s breath away, so high does the author soar 
in his flights of fancy. The book is certainly amusing 


and entertaining. re 
* * 


Boys will learn something about Alaska, and at the 
same time read an interesting story, by a perusal of 
“The Mammoth Hunters,” by Willis Boyd Allen (The 
Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston), It tells of a 
trip in search for ivory among the remains of the great 
prehistoric monster known as the mammoth. 

a * 

Many mothers and Sunday-school teachers, and some 
boys and girls, will welcome “A Life of Christ for 
Young People,” by Mary Hastings Foote (Harper 
Brothers, New York), The book is not a biography, 
as would seem from the title, but a series of questions 
and answers covering the time and events of Christ’s 
life, His works and words, the geography of the coun- 
try where He lived and the habits and customs of its 
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people. An admirable and complete index at the end 
of the volume makes it of great value as a reference- 
book in Sunday-school work and in the study of the 
Bible. % 
* * 

“The Keeper of the Salamander’s Orders,’’ by Wil- 
liam Shattuck (Roberts Brothers, Boston) can be 
strongly recommended for young people who enjoy 
good fairy stories. It will please both boys and girls 
of from ten to fifteen. Another charming story of the 
fanciful order is ‘‘ Chris and the Wonderful Lamp,’ by 
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Albert Stearns (The Century Company, New York). 
It is full of incident and action, and has many splendid 
illustrations. It is a capital book for boys of ten or 
twelve. * 

- 

An excellent historical story, that all girls should 
read, is ‘‘ Witch Winnie at Versailles,’ by Elizabeth 
W. Champney (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York). It isa 
sequel to ‘‘ Witch Winnie in Paris,’’ and tells an inter- 
esting story of some young people who make a study of 
art and history in the old city of Versailles. 


‘““A GYPSY GIRL.” 


ALexis Hartamorr, of whose skill as a painter ‘A 
Gypsy Girl’’ isan admirable example, is, as his name 
suggests, a Russian artist, but he has long made Paris 
his workshop and salesroom, if, by your leave, one may 
associate such prosaic practicalities with divine art. 
His fame lies chiefly in the tenderness and grace with 
which he depicts children and young girls. In the ex- 
ample we present on page 41, the contrasts are strong 
but suggestive of rich color. The tones flow freely into 
one another, the modeling is subtle, yet firm and truth- 
ful, and the treatment of the draperies about the neck 
and shoulders free and vigorous. The engraver, Mme. 
Jacob-Bazin, has been particularly happy in her ren- 
dering of these textures, and has retained the painty 
quality of the original very successfully. 


‘“ NIGHT.” 

“Niaut,’’ by M. Paul Jean Raphael Sinibaldi, a repro- 
duction of which is given on page 43 in this number, is a 
semi-allegorical, wholly ideal vision of a maiden in diaph- 
anous robes, who dispenses the sleep-giving poppies 
with a liberal hand as she progresses through the gath- 
ering darkness. A lithe and sinuous cat, sable of hue 
and with eyes that gleam watchfully forward, clings 
close about her neck, and her gauzy draperies, studded 
over with stars, float in light clouds about her. Her 
mien is graceful, her face full of gentle kindness, as, 
like the good Sandman of the German fairy-tales, she 
leaves the boon of sleep behind her. The lines of the 
figure just suggest themselves gently through the simply 
treated robe, and the entire pose is admirably con- 
sidered. While the picture necessarily loses much in 
black and white, the engraver, Frederick Juengling, has 
admirably rendered the texture qualities of the original. 
M. Sinibaldi, while his name smacks of a more south- 


ern clime, is a native of France, having been born in 
that hotbed of art, Paris—the ‘‘ heaven of Americans’’— 
and was a student of M. Alfred Stevens and M. Cabanel. 
He has long been a regular exhibitor of the Salon of the 
Champs Elysées, where he has taken more than one 
medal, and has from time to time been awarded other 
honors. He has a penchant for women and flowers, and 
they are the invariable subjects for his brush, but he 
presents them in ever-varying and ever-delightful com- 
binations, and under the most varied conditions. Now 
a faultless brunette, a leader of Parisian society, garbed 
in the prevailing fashion, stands gracefully erect ina 
bower of roses ; then a more rustic but equally charm- 
ing maiden culls the fragrant blossoms from the over- 
hanging boughs of some heavy-laden fruit tree. Then 
he departs from the realm of fact and fashion to that of 
fancy, and, ignoring the realistic, devotes himself to 
the imaginative or decorative. Few, if any, of his 
paintings have found their way to this country. Some 
of the most important are his ‘‘ A Marriage,’’ ‘‘ Claire, 
Sing us Your Song,”’ “A Daughter of the Rajas’’—this 
last a barbaric daughter of the Orient, slender and 
splendid; and a delightfully sympathetic ‘‘ Manon 
Lescaut.” 
“JOLLY TIMES.” 


M. Frietscue, like Geoffry, seems to delight in delin- 
eating juvenile character. His “ Jolly Times’? (page 45) 
has a strong and dignified interest in his landscape treat- 
ment, while the centre of interest, the group of nude 
boys, adds a distinctly humorous element to the whole. 
The pensive little boy in the background, who “ would 
like to, but darsn’t,’? and the wholly indifferent little 
girl with her chunk of gingerbread, or whatever other 
dainty one’s fancy suggests, make an excellent foil for 
the boyish glee of the swimmers. The picture is per- 
vaded by mirth and sunshine, and has an excellent 
out-of-door feeling. 


SONG, 


By EMILE ANDREW Huser, 


Cele as the sea ts the seamata’s song, 
Cold as the green of her eves 5 
Yet by it the boatman ts lured to his wrong, 


And the wrecker-rocks make him thetr prise. 


In the green will never Sweet passion, we pray, 
Rise like a rose in the sea ? 

Nay, then would the green be near to turn gre ’, 
And that may not evermore be. 

Death may not come to Jou by-and-by, 


Or Love with its rose and tts rue: 


But we, we are happier—since we may ate, 
And dte for the love of you, 


Drawn by Warren B. Davis. 


GENERAL ROBERT E, LEE AT THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


“ Place your batteries on Seminary Ridge and either disperse them or develop the purpose of their movement.” 
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CUBA’S STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY. 


CAUSES AND EVENTS LEADING TO THE PRESENT CONFLICT. 
By FIDEL G. PIERRA,* 
CHAIRMAN CUBAN DELEGATION PRESS COMMITTEE. 

In dealing with the Cuban question, the most I. signed at Barcelona, on November 20th, 1542, 
arduous part of the task is to expose the frauds the thirty-nine ordinances for the government of 
and eliminate the rubbish with which Spain has the Spanish colonies, the first contribution to 
for centuries attempted that celebrated code of 
to conceal the truth, ‘* Laws of the Indies ”’ 
and with it the ini- of which the Spaniards 
quity of her colonial make so much, and 
‘rule. Masters in the which never had any 
arts of deception, while other value than that 
giving free vent to their of a_ bibliographical 
despotical and tyran- curiosity. 
nical instincts, and In a pamphlet lately 
eagerly seeking — re- produced by the com- 
gardless of right and bined wisdom of the 
justice—for every members of the Span- 
avenue through which ish Legation at Wash- 
their insatiable cupid- ington, and issued for 
ity and rapacity could the instruction and 
find some satisfaction, edification of the peo- 
the Spanish officials ple of the United 
have at all times been States, the following 
exceedingly careful in paragraph appears : 
adopting such forms as 
would most effectively 
cover their misdeeds 
and dazzle, deceive and 


‘Spain has ever proved 
her eagerness to favor the 
interests and well-being of 
her transatlantic posses- 


F ‘ FIDEL G. PIERRA. : : 
mislead the outside sions. The discoverer of 


world. This work of hypocrisy and deception a world, in the pride of her achievement she toiled with 


i i her’s tenderness to surround her children with all 
was begun in the mide ixteenth century, ®t 
; . lle of the sixteet ¥>  manner of guarantees of prosperity and development. 


and has been continued without interruption un- ‘The Spanish legislation for the Indies is a monument 
til the present day. It was begun when Charles to the rectitude and foresight with which the metro- 


* Mr. Pierra is one of the leading spirits of the Cuban Delegation in New York City. He was born at Havana, and after being 
educated in the United States, engaged in business at Santiago, and became a writer for the newspapers and later an editor, In 1869 he 
left Cuba as a political exile and took a clerkship in a large South American house in New York, where he soon rose to a partnership. 
On the dissolution of the house he established the firm of F.G. Pierra & Co., which for many years was extensively known throughout 
South America, Mr. Pierra has always been devoted to the interests of Cuba, his native country, and has done splendid service in her 
aid, both with his pen and ypice, Soon after the breaking out of the present revolution the gentlemen who represented the Cuban 
Revolutionary Party in NewYork solicited his co-operation, and Mr. Pierra immediately placed himself unconditionally at their service, 
giving up his entire time to his country, He has delivered number of addresses before mass meetings called in various cities of this 
country to express sympathy for the Cuban cause, and has contributed many articles to the American press describing the physical 
features of Cuba, and on the intellectual political, economical and social history of the Cuban people. Some of them have een 
reprinted in pamphlet form by the Cuban Delega’ ~ i this country for general distribution. 
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GENERAL MAXIMO GOMEZ, 
GENERAL-IN-CHIEF OF THE CUBAN ARMY. 


polis sought the growth of her colonies through the 
moderation and justice of her policy towards the in- 
habitants of the conquered lands.” 


If the American reader wishes to know how the 
tenderness of the mother of the metropolis was 
exercised toward her children of the American 
continent, he can easily satisfy his curiosity by 
referring to the ‘‘ History of the Conquest of 
Peru,’? by William H. Prescott, Vol. II., pp. 
246-248, Lippincott’s edition, where he will find 
the following : 


“The lands and the persons of the conquered races 
were parceled out and appropriated by the victors as 
the legitimate spoils of victory, and outrages were per- 
petrated every day at the contemplation of which hu- 
manity shudders. 

“These outrages, though nowhere perpetrated on go 
terrific a scale as in the islands, where, in a few years, 
they had nearly annihilated the native population, 
were yet of sufficient magnitude in Peru to call down 
the vengeance of heaven on the heads of their authors ; 
and the Indian might feel that this vengeance was not 
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long delayed when he beheld his oppressors 
wrangling over their miserable spoil and 
turning their swords against each other. 

es ‘Not unfrequently,’ says an 
unsuspicious witness, ‘I have seen the Span- 
iards, long after the conquest, amuse them- 
selves by hunting down the natives with 
bloodhounds for mere sport, or in order to 
train their dogs to the game! The most 
unbounded scope was given to licentious- 
ness. The young maiden was torn with- 
out remorse from the arms of her family 
to gratify the passion of her brutal con- 
queror, The sacred houses of the Virgins 
of the Sun were broken open and violated, 
and the cavalier swelled his harem with 
a troop of Indian girls, making it seem that 
the Crescent would have been a much more 
fitting symbol for his banner than the im- 
maculate Cross.’’ 


When the Spaniards are accused of 
oppression and tyranny during their 
long domination in the continent, they 
at once refer to their ‘‘monumental 
legislation for the Indies,’’ and in- 
quire whether, under such a wise body 
of laws, oppression and tyranny were 
possible. Yet they are fully aware, as 
is everyone who has even superficially 
studied the subject, that neither the 
thirty-nine ordinances of the first in- 
stalment nor the subsequent ones were 
ever enforced; that they were never 
intended to be executed, and had no 
other object than to save appearances ; 
that in every colony and in every in- 
stance when any ordinance issued at 
Madrid was disagreeable to the vice- 
roy, captain-general, their friends, or those who, 
in partnership with them, lived upon the sub- 
stance of the people, it was simply marked ‘re- 
ceived, honored 
but not execut- 
ed’?—a_ form- 
ula by which 
the sovereign 
command was 
disregarded and 
laid aside with- 
out incurring 
any responsi- 
bility for dis- 
obeying it. 
That the home 
government 
was not ignor- 
ant of the im- 
morality and 
corruption 
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which prevailed in the American colonies, and 
of the crushing oppression and galling tyranny to 
which their inhabitants were subjected, is shown 
by the enormous mass of reports and memorials, 
complaints and protests which have found their 
But that 


way to the archives of the Indies. 
tender mother who ‘toiled 
so severely for the well- 
being and happiness of her 
children ’’ was always ready 
to pardon, and even to 
honor, those who oppressed 
them if they made copious 
contributions to her ever 
empty and voracious ex- 
chequer. 

Spanish rule in Cuba has 
been a blight and a curse. 
During two centuries and 
a half the mother country 
neglected that valuable 
possession to such an ex- 
tent that at Madrid it was 
not known whether Cuba 
was an island, a city or a 
sand bank. As late as the 
latter part of last century, 
official communications 
from the home government were addressed to the 
Governor of the Island of Havana, while, forty 
years ago, the public men of Spain were so utterly 
ignorant of the animal species found in Cuba, that 
in the rural ordinances enacted for the island at 
Madrid, in 1856, a prize was offered to those who 
should kill ‘* wolves, foxes, ferrets and other wild 
beasts of prey,’’ quadrupeds which have never 
existed there. As a matter of fact, there are 
not, and never have been, any beasts of prey in 
the island, unless we consider as such the vo- 
racious officials which the tender mother country 
has for centuries sent out to feast and riot on the 
substance of the people of Cuba. 

During her rule of 400 years, Spain has not 
taken a single step tending to the development 
of the country or to the well-being of the people. 
Worse yet! Her centralized, complicated and 
inefficient administration, dominated by a blind 
spirit of routine, has always Jooked upon every 
reform as a dangerous experiment, and, unwill- 
ing and incompetent to act, has been a perpetual 
obstruction to all individual action even in pri- 
vate matters. But so soon as private effort and 
perseverance have succeeded in bringing into life 
a new industry, or in developing those which 
have been languishing and decaying, the omni- 
present hand of the government: has demanded 
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a new tax or an increase of the existing one. Of 
all the products of the Cuban soil, tobacco was 
the first one which acquired importance at the 
beginning of the last century. The government 
at once so taxed and monopolized its cultiva- 
tion, sale and manufacture, that the planters in 
despair rose in arms sev- 
eral times, and more than 
once destroyed their fields 
rather than submit to ex- 
actions which not only de- 
prived them of their profits, 
but even of part of their 
labor. 

In 1762 the City of Ha- 
vana was captured by the 
English, and held for about 
eleven months. While oc- 
cupied by them the port 
was opened to foreign trade, 
and for the first time the 
inhabitants of that part of 
the island had the oppor- 
tunity of experiencing and 
appreciating its advantages. 
When the city was surren- 
dered to Spain the same old 
system was continued, but 
the eyes of the Cubans had been opened and they 
became impatient of the isolation to which they 
were condemned by the stupidity of their rulers, 
and some of the most prominent among them 
began to make earnest efforts to remedy the evil, 
but without any success until the beginning of the 
present century. At the same time, a desire for 
education began to be felt by the well-to-do 
classes of the Cuban people, and there being no 
institutions in the country which could satisfy 
it, a considerable number of youths were sent by 
their parents to the United States. But the gov- 
ernment, considering such a proceeding not only 
improper but exceedingly dangerous, by royal 
decree, issued at Madrid, in 1799, ordered that 
all Cuban parents should be dissuaded from con- 
tinuing a practice from which only evil conse- 
quences could be expected. In 1828 the royal 
decree was reissued in a severer form, ordering 
that parents disobeying it should be punished, 
that all youths then in the United States should 
at once be brought back to Cuba, and that they, 
as well as those who had previously received 
their education in that country, should be 
placed under police surveillance and a careful 
record kept of their opinions and conduct. 

As already stated, during the first three cen- 
turies Cuba was condemned by her metropolis to 
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isolation and neglect. During the next one the 
conduct of the mother country toward the colony 
may be epitomized in these four words : violent 
subjection and plunder. It is a century of con- 
spiracies, uprisings and revolutions provoked by 
the galling yoke of the oppressor. There was 
one in 1823, another in 1826, another in 1828, 
another in 1830, another in 1848, another in 
1850, another in 1851, another in 1855, then the 
ten years war of 1868-78, an uprising in 1879, 
another in 1855 and the present war, which he- 
gan on the 24th of February, 1895, 

The full significance of that condition of per- 
petual unrest, and even open rebellion, may be 
fully appreciated when it is remembered that the 
Cubans, far from being a warlike people, are 
very peaceable and of an exceedingly mild and 
amiable disposition. The Spaniards themselves 
have so declared more than once. One of them, 
General Vargas, used to say that he knew of no 
people so easy to govern as the Cubans. ‘‘ Treat 
them courteously and kindly,’ he said; ‘let 
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them go unmolested about their 
business, do not interfere with 
their amusements, and you can 
do with them almost anything 
you like.’’ 

But under the Spanish Gov- 
ernment they have yet to learn 
what it is to live in peace and 
security. That condition and 
the blessings which flow from 
it have never been known to 
the people of Cuba. Slaves 
under military rule, they have 
dragged a miserable existence, 
in perpetual dread of that in- 
famous power which has re- 
spected no right, and disposed, 
without limitation or restraint, 
of their property and ‘lives to 
suit its convenience or to gratify 
its rancour. 

Let us review more in detail 
the history of the nineteenth 
century. During the reign of 
Phillip II., in the sixteenth 
century, the Government of 
Spain was transformed into a 
pure despotism, and so con- 
tinued until the beginning of 
the present one. In 1808 the 
Peninsula was invaded by the 
armies of Napoleon, and the 
king and the royal family hav- 
ing been conveyed to France 
and there retained as prisoners, a national Junta 
was organized for the defense of the country 
against the invaders during the absence of the 
king. In 1810 the Junta issued a decree con- 
vening the national Cortes and authorizing and 
directing the people of the Spanish possessions 
in America to elect deputies to represent them. 
Cuba sent two. In 1812 a constitution was 
adopted by the Cortes, the first article of which 
declared that the Spanish nation was composed 
of all the Spaniards of both hemispheres, and 
therefore the inhabitants of all those countries 
were entitled to representation in the Cortes. 
When the stupid and brutal Ferdinand VII. as- 
cended the throne in 1814, the constitution was 
abolished ; but, after a reign of terror of six 
years, he was compelled to accept it, and upon 
its re-establishment Cuba elected and sent to the 
Cortes four deputies. The triumph of the Span- 
ish liberals was, however, of short duration, for 
in 1823 the constitution was again overthrown 
and despotism prevailed until the death of the 
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king in 1833. A new constitution was then 
adopted. It had a very ephemeral existence, 
and in 1836 the one of 1812 was for the third 
time revived. Cuba elected and sent to the 
Cortes four deputies. Three of them arrived at 
Madrid in the beginning of 1837, presented their 
certificates of election and were refused admis- 
sion. Why? It is a somewhat long story, but we 
will endeavor to summarize it. 

The Spanish deputy, Sefior Sancho, who had 
been one of the commissioners appointed by the 
Government to draw the decree summoning the 
Cortes, said in a speech before them on April 
3d, 1837: ‘It is said that the Government has 
changed its opinion. Some of the deputies may 
believe that such a change has taken place. I 
believe that it is not so, and no one is better in- 
formed than Iam, The Government never en- 
tertained the opinion 
that the American de- 
puties should be called. 
On the contrary, it has 
always looked upon it 
as an evil which should 
be remedied as soon as 
possible. When the 
question of American 
representation was con- 
sidered by the Govern- 
ment, what did it de- 
cide? First, that the 
constitution should not 
be extended to those 
countries; second, that 
as few deputies as pos- 
sible should come from 
them. The Govern- 
ment did all it could 
to diminish such a ca- 
lamity as that, and if 
it did not decide in a 
final way that the con- 
stitution should in no 
manner be extended to 
the American provinces, 
it was because it knew 
that the general opinion 
was not yet entirely 
formed upon that point, 
but it knew well that 
all practical men fa- 
milar with the condi- 
tion of those countries were opposed to the ex- 
tension.”’ 

The Cuban deputies having entered a protest 
against their exclusion, a committee was appoint- 
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ed by the Cortes to examine into the matter and 
to make such recommendations as they might 
deem proper and convenient. The report pre- 
sented by the committee was very short, and 
merely stated that, having carefully considered 
the matter, they recommend that ‘‘in future the 
American and Asiatic provinces should be goy- 
erned by special laws, and that their deputies 
should not be admitted into the Cortes.’’ 

The report and recommendations were adopt- 
ed, and Cuba was deprived of her right of being 
represented in the Cortes. 

But before proceeding any further let us glance 
at the political and social changes that had taken 
place in Cuba during those years. In those 
changes we shall be able more clearly to discern 
the real motives which prompted the action of 
the Government and the Cortes. 

Until about 1820 the 
two elements of the 
white population of the 
island, the Spanish re- 
sidents and the Cubans, 
had lived in peace, har- 
mony and friendship ; 
but, through the influ- 
ence of the Government 
and of the Spanish 
monopolists, those 
pleasant relations un- 
derwent a radical 
change, and no one 
contributed more di- 
rectly to it than Gen- 
eral Tacon, one of the 
worst despots that have 
ruled the island, who 
came to Cuba in 1834. 
He exerted himself to 
the utmost in order to 
create the deepest pos- 
sible division between 
the insular and penin- 
sular elements of the 
population, and he suc- 
ceeded to such an ex- 
tent that, when he left 
the country, the hos- 
tility between them bor- 
dered almost upon open 
aggression. The Span- 
ish monopolists and 
their followers became the unconditional sup- 
porters of the Government. They directed and 
not infrequently entirely controlled its action, 
while the Cubans, having lost all influence, were 
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degraded to the position of a conquered race, 
without any rights and unworthy of all con- 
sideration. 

If Cuba was represented in the Cortes, the 
power wielded by the Spanish monopolists and 
their followers might find some opposition and 
suffer some curtailment. Under the regime then 
existing in the island, which we shall presently 
describe, complaints and protests made by the 
Cubans were easily smothered and silenced ; but 
in the Cortes the Cuban deputies must be heard, 
and the Spaniards knew that they were able 
men, as able as the ablest they could bring for- 
ward, and of the highest character. Moreover, 
representation in the Cortes implied a liberal rule 
in Cuba, and such a change might prove detri- 
mental to the interests of the Spanish monopo- 
lists as well as to those of the home government. 
The former therefore exerted themselves to the 
utmost in order to prevent any change taking 
place, and they were cordially supported in their 
efforts by General Tacon, who was a strong ad- 
vocate of military rule, and unceasingly repre- 
sented to the Madrid government that under any 
other the island would soon be lost to Spain. No 
more convincing argument could be offered to 


the rulers in the Peninsula. Cuba had been con- 
tributing, for several years past, very large sunis 
of money to the empty national treasury ; they 
were very much needed, and the possibilities of 
extorting yet larger ones were well understood. 
The Minister of Finance, in a speech to the Cor- 
tes, on March 25th, 1837, protested against any 
change ‘‘ endangering the considerable contribu- 
tions with which those countries are now reliev- 
ing the wants of the mother country.’’ The 
Government was both willing to be convinced of 
the impolicy of making any change and ready to 
trample upon right and justice if by so doing a 
large revenue was secured. The protests of the 
Cubans were disregarded and thrown aside with 
contempt; the claims of the Spanish monopo- 
lists were readily received and cheerfully admit- 
ted ; and from that day to this, in partnership 
with the Government, they have continued to loot 
the country without restraint and without mercy. 

Let us now proceed briefly to describe how 
Cuba has been governed by Spain and her ac- 
complices in the nefarious work. 

On the 28th of March, 1825, the following 
royal decree was issued at Madrid : 

‘‘His Majesty the King, our lord, desiring to obviate 
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the inconveniences which might result in 
extraordinary cases from a division of com- 
mand, and from the interference of powers 
and prerogatives of the respective officers ; 
for the important end of preserving in that 
precious island his legitimate sovereign 
authority and public tranquility through 
proper means, has resolved, in accordance 
with the opinion of his Council of Ministers, 
to give to your Excellency the fullest au- 
thority, bestowing upon you all the powers 
which by the royal ordinances are granted 
to the governors of besieged cities. In 
consequence of this his Majesty gives to 
your Excellency the most complete and 
unbounded power, not only to send away 
from the island any person in office, what- 
ever be their occupation, rank, class or con- 
dition, whose conduct, public or private, 
may alarm you, replacing them with per- 
sons faithful to his Majesty, and deserving 
of all the confidence of your Excellency ; 
but also to suspend the execution of any 
order whatsoever, or any general provision 
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made concerning any branch of the ad- 
ministration as your Exeelleney may think 
most suitable to the royal service.”’ 


That roval decree has not vet been 
revoked, and is in full force. It is the 
fundamental law by which the Cuban 
people have been and are ruled at the 
present day. 
Roman proconsul was ever clothed 
with such unlimited and unbounded 
It would be impossible to 


No Persian satrap or 


powers. 
make them more absolute. The cap- 
tain-general is even authorized to dis- 
regard and set aside any law that may 
He is 
the commander-in-chief of the army, 
the chief of the civil administration, 
the legislator and the supreme judge. 
He enacts, interprets, applies and exe- 
cutes the law. His edicts always begin, 
**T order and command,’’ and _ his 
orders and commands must be obeyed 
in silence and at once. The mildest 


be enacted by the sovereign. 
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complaint is considered by him as a lack of re- 
spect to his authority, and not unfrequently 
resented as a personal insult. Using and abusing 
those extraordinary powers, the captain-generals 
have ruled the country with an iron hand. On 
the merest suspicion, or prompted by prejudice 
Pi dislike, they have, without any form of trial, 
imprisoned persons, banished them from the 
island, deported them to the penal colonies of 
Africa, or ordered them shot, and, moreover, 
confiscated their estates and reduced their fami- 
lies to poverty and destitution. During the last 
seventy years there is not one single Cuban 
family some one of whose members has not suf- 
ered persecution or death. 

Deprived at home of the means of protesting 
against their oppressors, or even of complaining 
of their sufferings, the Cubans have expended 
large sums of money supporting publications in 
foreign countries, in the United States, France 
and elsewhere, and even in Madrid when cir- 
cumstances permitted it, in order to lay their 
grievances before the world, and specially before 
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the mother country and the home gov- 
ernment. And when on some extra- 
ordinary occasion they have been al- 
lowed to make direct representation of 
their sad condition, they have, with 
great moderation and__ self-control, 
availed themselves of the opportunity, 
and endeavored with incontestable 
facts and irrefutable arguments, to 
show that it was as much in the in- 
terest of the mother country as of the 
colony that reforms should be intro- 
duced into the political and econo- 
mical regime of the island, and, clearly 
setting forth those reforms, have 
pointed out how they would tend di- 
rectly to the development of the vast 
natural resources of the country, and 
how, in the ensuing prosperity, the 
revenue derived by the home govern- 
ment would increase and yet be less 
burdensome to the Cuban people. Such 
representations, however, have never 
borne any fruit, for both the mother 
country and her government have ut- 
terly disregarded them. 

In 1865 the premonitions of an ap- 
proaching revolution were so distinctly 
felt all through the island, that the 
home government consented to and 
directed the election and the appoint- 
ment of commissioners who should 
proceed to Spain to report about the 
general condition of the country and to recom- 
mend such reforms as in their judgment would 
satisfy the aspirations of the enlightened classes 
of the people. Sixteen of the most eminent 
Cubans were elected, and, together with the 
commissioners appointed by the Government, 
they met at Madrid the following year. A series 
of questions were submitted to them, and they 
were most carefully considered and answered. As 
soon as the report and recommendations were 
handed in the commissioners were dismissed. 
Did the Government take any action upon them ? 
Not at all. They were simply consigned to the 
archives and to oblivion. The whole proceeding 
was a prearranged farce by the Government of 
Spain and its representatives and allies in Cuba. 
But the Cubans had dared to ask for reforms and 
must be punished for it. The following year 
the taxes were increased, and to such an extent, 
that in some parts of the island the land owners, 
unable to pay them, presented themselves in a 
body to the authorities for the purpose of sur- 
rendering their property. 
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This new outrage hastened the revolution of 
1868. The Cubans were not prepared for it; 
they had no arms, no ammunition, no equip- 
ment; in fact, no war material of any kind. 
They had no other weapons than fowling-pieces 
and machetes. But the country people were 
restless, they could not be restrained, and the 
uprising took place. The war lasted ten years ; 
it cost the country some 45,000 lives and over 
$1,000,000,000. Some districts left 
tirely depopulated and in ruins. Spain lost over 
190,000 men. In money the war cost her noth- 
ing ; all the expenses were paid by Cuba. Some 


were en- 


of the Spanish military commanders and civil 
officials made by it fortunes running up into the 
millions. During the ten years about 13,000 
estates belonging to Cubans were 
confiscated, among them some 
1,000 belonging to ladies whose 
only offense was to sympathize 
with those who were defending 
their rights and their lives. The 
work of assassination was car- 
ried on by the Spanish Goy- 
ernment in an appalling man- 
ner. Between De- 
cember 8th, 1868, 
and November 
10th, 1873, no less 
than 2,927 political 
prisoners were exe- 
cuted ; and between 
March Ist, 1869, 
_and November 7th, 
1873, 4,672 persons 
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were reported captured 
by the Spaniards, and 
nothing has ever been 


heard of their fate. These 
figures have been com- 
piled from Spanish offi- 
cial documents, and may 
be verified by referring to 
the peculiar book of our 
Cuban bibliography, en- 
titled the ‘‘ Book of 
Blood,”’? the contents of 
which were furnished by Spanish 
butchery. 

When Spain became convinced that. 
she could not subdue the revolution 
by force of arms, she resorted to treachery, 
and selected General Martinez Campos as_ her 
instrument. He came to Cuba and succeeded 
in placing himself in communication with 
of the of the revolution. He 
represented to them that the struggle was a 
hopeless one both for the Cubans and for Spain, 
and that he had come to put an end to it through 
a compromise, being fully authorized by his gov- 
ernment to that effect. An agreement was finally 
made whereby the Cubans were to be granted at 
once a limited self-government, the powers of 
which were to be gradually increased. Martinez 
Campos was probably acting in good faith, but. 


some leaders 
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his government was not. The Cubans were au- 
thorized to send deputies to Madrid, but under 
such a peculiar electoral law that they have at no 
time been able to elect more than six, and some- 
times only three, of their countrymen to repre- 
sent them in the Cortes, where, for sixteen long 
years, they wasted their time asking for the 
promised self-government without the least atten- 
tion having been paid to their demands. One 
fine day, as if dropped from the skies, Minister 
Maura appeared with a scheme of government 
for Cuba. The Cortes at once declared it to be 
too liberal, and rejected it. Then Minister Abar- 
zuza presented to the Cortes another plan. This 
was approved. But what is it? A council of 
administration composed of thirty members, of 
which fifteen to be elected by the people and fif- 
teen appointed by the government ; the captain- 
general to be the president of the council with 
the casting vote, the veto power, and the power, 
most extraordinary indeed, of suspending any 
number of the members, not exceeding the ma- 
jority of them, for any length of time, and with- 
out thereby invalidating the proceedings of the 
council. Under the electoral law in force in 
Cuba the composition of that body would have 
been as follows: The Cubans, numbering over 
1,400,000, would have had two representatives ; 
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the Spaniards residing in the island, numbering 
only 160,000, would have had twenty-eight rep- 
resentatives. Moreover, no act of the council 
should be valid until approved by the Cortes. 
Such was the famous Abarzuza law. The Span- 
iards have had a great deal to say about it ; they 
have called it self-government and many other 
things except what it really is—a most contempt- 
ible fraud. But the Spanish Government had a 
purpose besides that of political deception. There 
are scattered over Europe some two hundred mil- 
lions of bonds issued by Spain. They are, of 
course, part of her national debt ; but as the in- 
terest on them is paid from the revenue derived 
from Cuba, they are distinguished by the appel- 
lation of ‘‘Cuban bonds.’’ It was the intention 
of the Spanish Government, and negotiations had 
already been opened with European bankers, to 
float a loan of $300,000,000 for the purpose of 
redeeming the so-called Cuban bonds now out- 
standing, and of getting some cash for the empty 
Spanish treasury. The transaction was to be 
submitted to the proposed Cuban council of ad- 
ministration for approval, and this would have 
been easily obtained, as the government could 
command a majority at any time. But what 
would have been the result for Cuba? Certainly 
a very serious one, for, in case of her becoming 
independent, she would have been 
responsible for that debt by having 
approved it. As matters stand now 
Spain alone is responsible. Cuba has 
no debt of any kind. The Cubans 
were not long in detecting the whole 
extent of the fraud, and, wearied of 
waiting for the promised reforms, 
crushed by taxation and threatened 
by universal bankruptcy, decided to 
fight for their rights and for their 
liberties, and again raised the stand- 
ard of revolt against their oppressors 
on February 24th of last year, this 
time with the firm resolution either 
to succeed in driving them out of the 
island or to reduce it to ashes and 
perish among the ruins. But let us 
add here that for the peaceable and 
honest Spaniards, whether they are 
property holders or humble laborers, 
there will always be room and security 
under the flag of free Cuba, for the 
Cubans are fighting only against the 
Spanish Government. 

We will now briefly summarize the 
conditions existing in Cuba before the 
outbreak of the present war. There 
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was a political constitution, but it was nothing 
but the counterpart of the celebrated ‘‘ Laws 
of the Indies’’—a mere form and a dead letter. 
The captain-general never bothered himself about 
it, being authorized to modify or suspend at his 
pleasure any of its articles or all. 

It was said that Cuba was represented in the 
Spanish Parliament, but the electoral law was so 
artfully framed that the Spaniards residing in 
the island entirely monopolized the electoral 
franchise, as is shown by the fact that 
although in every 100 of the inhab- 
itants there are only 10 Spaniards as 
against 90 Cubans, for every repre- 
sentative elected by the Cubans the 
Spaniards elected at least 7 and some- 
times 10. 

There was no freedom of locomo- 
tion. No Cuban, whether man, wom- 
an or child, could venture out of his 
house unless provided with a Gov- 
ernment license which eost yearly from 
twenty-five cents to fifty dollars. If 
he did he was arrested, Not even 
beggars were exempted. 

There was no personal security. In 
the midst of the most profound peace 


and without any process of law the Cubans were 
arrested, cast into prison or deported. In De- 
cember, 1880, General Polavieja had 265 persons 
seized in Santiago, Palma, San Luis, Songo, 
Guantanamo -and Sagua de Tanamo, and with- 
out trial had them transported to the penal 
colony on the African Island of Fernando Po. 

There was no freedom of thought and expres- 
sion. The newspaper writers Cepeda and Lopez 
Brinas were banished from the country because 
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they attempted to criticise the Government, 
while Sefior Manuel A. Balmaseda was’ tried by 
court-martial in November, 1891, for having 
published an editorial paragraph in El Criterio 
Popular of Remedios, respecting the shooting of 
the medical students by the Spanish Havana 
volunteers in 1871. 

If a Cuban wished to hold a reception at his 
house he must first obtain a license and pay 
for it, otherwise there would be trouble for 
him. The Cubans had no right to elect those 
who governed them. From the captain-general 
downward, all the officials were appointed at 
Madrid, and they were, of course, Spaniards. 
Only a few clerkships were held by Cubans. 

The Cubans had neither vote nor voice in the 
imposition of the taxes or in the expenditure of 
the revenue. All that was done for them in 
Spain. They were taxed every year to the ex- 
tent of $26,000,000 or $30,000,000, of which 
only some $700,000 were appropriated for in- 
ternal improvements in the island, that is, for 
the construction and repairs of roads, telegraph 
lines, public buildings, harbor improvements, 
sanitary works, light-house expenses, etc. As a 
rule, scarcely one half of that amount was dis- 
bursed—namely, so much only as was necessary 
to pay the salaries of the officials composing the 
various boards or commissions. The balance 
of the revenue was disposed of as follows: 
$12,000,000 to pay interest on the debt of 
Spain ; $7,000,000 to pay for the Army and Navy 
of Spain, and $8,000,000 for salaries to Spanish 
employés in and out of the island. Out of the 
$30,000,000 not one cent was devoted to public 
education. The municipalities were supposed to 
take care of it, but as the general government 
exhausted all the sources of revenue the former 
lacked even the means wherewith to meet the 
current expenses of their offices, and public ed- 
ucation was entirely neglected. There was no 
school accommodation, even for twenty-five per 
cent of the children of school age. 

The figures already given do not represent the 
whole amount of revenue vearly contributed by 
Cuba. They represent only the sum officially 
reported as collected. In some cases only forty 
or fifty per cent of the amount actually paid 
goes into the treasury ; the balance is divided 
among the officials. Duties on imports is the 
principal item of the revenue. Some years 
barely forty per cent of the merchandise im- 
ported into the island has heen declared at the 
custom houses. In 1887 the frauds were com- 
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mitted in such open and scandalous manner that 
the captain-general, either to save appearances, 
or because he was not treated to his satisfaction 
in the division of the spoils, one day invaded the 
Havana custom house with his soldiers and 
arrested and removed all the employs; but not 
one of them was punished, a thing not to be 
wondered at. In 1891 there were over 350 em- 
ployés, high and low, convicted of fraud, and 
every one escaped without punishment. If con- 
demned they might make revelations compromis- 
ing high personages in Madrid, including the 
ministers of the crown, who participate in those 
frauds. Adding the two items mentioned—that 
is, revenue paid into the treasury and rev- 
enue stolen—we arrive at a total of some 
$50,000,000. This is not all. The Cubans 
are compelled to buy of Spain some $28,000,000 
annually of merchandise which they could get 
elsewhere, principally in the United States, 20 
or 25 per cent cheaper if the customs’ tariff did 
not favor Spanish manufactures to the extent of 
250 to 600 per cent. Adding together those 
various items, and other smaller ones that we 
omit, we find that the total contribution of the 
Island of Cuba to the mother country was 
no less than $55,000,000 or $60,000,000 per an- 
num. 

But the amount stolen in Cuba by the Spanish 
officials was greater than what we have indicated. 
We have yet to state what they stole from what 
was paid into the treasury. The Spanish Gene- 
ral Pando, in a speech delivered in the Cortes on 
March 22d, 1890, after stating in detail the nu- 
merous frauds of which there was documentary 
evidence, recapitulated them as follows: ‘‘ The 
liquidation of confiscated estates shows a deficit of 
$14,000,000 ; the defalcations in the board of the 
debt amount to over $12,000,000, without includ- 
ing the last one to which Oteiza has given his 
name. Now, adding these items to those already 
stated, we arrive at a grand total of over 
$40,000, 000.” 

Such was the work of a few years of Spanish 
It was yet 
greater, for the Oteiza frauds were found to 
amount to several millions. 

The above is no more than a mere outline of 
Cuba’s sorrowful tale. The full narrative of it 
would fill a volume; but enough has been said 
to convey a gencral idea of Spanish misrule. Are 
not the Cubans fully justified in resorting to the 
most desperate measures in order to free them- 
selves from such galling outrages? 
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THIRTY-THREE years ago the quiet, old-fash- 
ioned Pennsylvania town of Gettysburg became 
the scene of one of the mightiest struggles known 
to warfare. In and around its sleepy suburbs 
the citizen soldiery of a then disunited country 
for three days shed 
immortal glory on 
American valor in a 
series of battles, the 
most fiercely contested 
of any known to the 
history of the country. 

Shortly after the bat- 
tle of Chancellorsville, 
which resulted in the 
necessary withdrawal 
of the Federal forces to 
their former position 
on the left bank of the 
Rappahannock River, 
General Lee deter- 
mined that his oppor- 
tunity had come to 
invade Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. He 
seems to have been in- 
duced to enter upon 
this perilous under- 
taking by several mili- 
tary considerations of 
an important char- 
acter. First, he felt 
the increasing defi- 
ciency of cavalry and artillery horses, and of the 
means of subsistence for his “army in an almost 
desolate territory from which he had hitherto 
drawn his supplies. Secondly, he had been led 
by unmistakable signs to believe that the morale 
of General Hooker’s army had been destroyed 
by that battle, and, like the skillful military 
commander he was, to incline to the idea that 
that of his army had been correspondingly in- 
creased. Thirdly, there was the evident fact of 


the depletion of the Union Army by the return 
to their homes of a number of regiments whose 
term of service had expired.; and, finally, there 
was an apparent division of sentiment in the 
Northern States in regard to the conduct and 
continuance of the war, 
engendered by an in- 
tense partisan feeling 
and desire for office. 
Of this division of sen- 
timent, about which 
there was no doubt in 
his mind, General Lee 
now determined to take 
advantage. 

For some time it un- 
questionably did ap- 
pear as if his cherished 
hopes of a successful 
invasion would be real- 
ized, for, when he was 
about to cross the Poto- 
mac, evidently endeav- 
oring to feel his way, 
such was the apparent 
apathy that prevailed 
among the people who 
were most in danger, 
that it seemed impos- 
sible to arouse them to 
theirtrue situation, and 
to organize them in the 
defense of their homes, 

Having determined upon this campaign, our 
great captain began to arrange and perfect his 
plans, and to remodel and strengthen his army ; 
and when his preparations were completed he 
found himself at the head of one of the best 
disciplined and most reliable armies the world* 
ever saw. Imaginative historians have recorded 
the opinion that the Confederate troops under 
Lee, were in a sadly demoralized state at the 
opening of this campaign ; but such fallacies 
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need no better refutation than that furnished by 
Lee’s army in action at Gettysburg. 

To follow the movements of the corps and 
divisions of the Army of Northern Virginia while 
on the march to Gettysburg would be tedious ; 
but before marshaling them in battle array, it 
may be interesting to note here the lofty sense 
of justice which always characterized Gencral 
Lee’s every action as a private citizen and a 
soldier. Previous to the invasion of Pennsyl- 
vania he issued a strict order forbidding any 
of the troops under his command to indulge in 
any species of foraging or raiding on the private 
property of the people through whose possessions 
they should pass; and he earnestly enjoined 
upon his officers that they should see to it that 
this order was vigorously and_ religiously ob- 
served. We, who had commands, exerted our- 
selves diligently in trying to restrain our men 
from violating this order, but found it at times a 
difficult matter to control troops who had been 
subjected to many hardships through the depre- 
dations of their opponents in their own territory, 
and who now had an excellent chance to illustrate 
the gospel of retalliation. TI recall an amusing 
incident which occurred to me on the day be- 
fore the great fight began. I was riding some 
distance in advance of my command, when, hap- 
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pening to glance back, I noticed that one of my 
batterics of artillery had become disorganized. 
Looking into a large field which surrounded an 
old stone mansion, I saw a number of my men 
making a lively detour about the houses, in 
pursuit of several fine porkers, turkeys and fowl 
that had but a short time before been enjoying 
themselves in undisturbed peacefulness. Calling 
my adjutant, I ordered him to have the men 
brought into the battery at once, and to compel 
them to quit their plundering. Hungry men do 
not take kindly to discipline, and my adjutant 
succeeded poorly in the errand on which I de- 
spatched him. ; 

‘“Here’s a fine fat turkey for supper,’’ cried a 
lusty young Virginian, as he rushed across the 
field swinging the captive bird by its leg. 

‘“‘And here’s a nice young pig for breakfast, 
colonel,’’? sang out a comrade close behind him. 

Human nature, I confess, was sorely tempted 
on that occasion. While these depredations 
were going on the venerable old Dunkard who 
owned the mansion and its surroundings calmly 
sat on the porch and watched his despoilment in 
the most philosophical manner. Anxious to 
make amends so far as my own conscience was 
concerned, I leaped the fence with my horse and 
rode up to where the old man was sitting. 
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‘‘At what do you value your loss ?”’ I asked. 

“Tt is of no consequence,’ he answered. 
‘“The Town Council has given you permission 
to take all you find, and if they don’t pay me 
Abe Lincoln will. Don’t trouble yourself, sir.’’ 

This philosophical view of the matter seemed 
to be shared by all the residents, and it proved 
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about 27,000 Confederate infantry and artillery, 
ready to meet each other in the morning in 
deadly conflict to settle the fate of the republic 
of the United States. 

There was but little sleep in the quaint old 
town that night. The inhabitants sat on their 
porches and in their rooms discussing, with bated 
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very agreeable to the tired and hungry throng 
that had arrived among them. 

It was now evident that General Lee’s inten- 
tion was to concentrate his army on the turnpike 
road leading through Gettysburg to Baltimore. 
At the same time the Federal army was gradu- 
ally extending itself toward the village. This, 
then, was the focus toward which all these hos- 
tile rays tended, and at which they at length all 
concentrated. But the time had not yet come 
for action. A few more moyes had to be made 
in the great game of preparation which both 
commanders were Playing. 

Encamped, on that momentous night of June 
30th, within a short distance of Gettysburg, were 
23,000 Union infantry and 6,000 cavalry, and 
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breath, the coming struggle, while the reckless 
soldiers of the contending armies sang ribald and 
patriotic songs, played cards and cracked jokes, 
enjoying themselves in any and every way their 
fancies led, unmindful of the fearful fate impend- 
ing over them. 

The sun never shone more brightly than when 
it cast its first beams across the hilltops surround- 
ing Gettysburg on the Ist of July thirty-three 
years ago. In the Confederate camp the night 
had passed without any incident of special note. 
The pickets had been warned to be alert and 
vigilant to every move of the enemy, and those 
of the troops who sought their tents for rest 
lay down with the consciousness that this 
day was to be one of importance. The rank 
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and file knew that a great battle was now in- 
evitable. 

I recall an incident which illustrates the spirit 
which animated our boys in gray that night. 
While sitting near my camp-fire about 8 p.m., I 
received a call from a former West Point friend 
named W.-W. McCreary, who was then acting as 
ordnance officer of a division of A, P. Hill’s corps. 
Poor fellow, he seemed to chafe at the slowness 
with which the hours dragged along. His pro- 
motion in the ordnance had been slow, and he 
was anxious to demonstrate by deed of valor that 
he was deserving of higher rank. We talked to- 
gether on various matters well along into the 
small hours, the burden of his conversation being 
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his desire to obtain the colo- 
neley of an infantry regiment ; 
and when he took his leave he 
shook my hand with the re- 
mark : ‘To-morrow I'll win a 
colonel’s commission or be 
buried on the soil of Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ 

Prejudiced writers who have 
questioned the discipline and 
morale of the Army of Northern 
Virginia previous to the opening 
of the battle on this field would 
have been disabused of such 
ideas had they been present on— 
that bright July morning and 
seen the eagerness which the 
Confederates manifested to be 
up and fighting. 

Little time was lost in pre- 
paration for an attack. General 
Lee had determined at the out- 
set to assume the offensive. 
General Hill’s corps occupied 
positions along the turnpike 
between Cashtown and Gettys- 
burg—the greater portion being 
in the neighborhood of Cash- 
town, which is about nine miles 
to the northwest of Gettysburg. 
The other corps, Longstreet’s 
and Ewell’s, were situated, the 
former west of the South Mount- 
ains, and the latter mostly to 
the north of Gettysburg and 
covering the country from Car- 
lisle to York. On finding the 
village of Gettysburg occupied 
by a strong body of Federal 
troops, General Hill notified 
General Lee of his purpose to 
make an attack in force; and, receiving the 
latter’s approval, accordingly moved Heth’s di- 
vision forward on the Chambersburg road, with 
Pender’s division in easy supporting distance. 
As Heth advanced he threw Davis’s brigade to 
the left and Archer’s to the right of the road, 
and held Pettigrew’s and Brockenborough’s in 
support. These movements brought the two 
armies very near to each other. Some little 
time had been Jost in getting our troops into 
line of battle, and it was not until 9:30 a.m. 
that the order was given to open the attack. 

To understand the situation it is necessary to 
know that Gettysburg lies partly between Semi- 
nary Ridge on the west and Cemetery Ridge on 
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the southeast, a distance of 1,400 yards divid- 
ing the crests of the two ridges. In front 
of Seminary Ridge was a force of Federal cay- 
alry under the command of General Buford, 
and the opening attack was centered on them 
by General Heth’s division. 

My command was some distance back on 
the Chambersburg pike, and, not expecting 
the battle to open so soon, I had ordered my 
horses to be taken into a large field of clover, 
taking the opportunity to allow them a chance 
to graze, giving orders, however, that they be 
kept in harness and under the charge of the 
drivers, who must be ready to hitch up and 
move forward at a moment’s notice. A short 
time had elapsed when I heard the roar of 
musketry at the front. It came to me with the 
peculiar sound not unlike the rumble of a 
train of cars approaching at a distance, and I 
realized that the battle of Gettysburg was on. 
Louder and fiercer grew the sound of musketry, 
and my men began to grow impatient to take 
part in the strife. Looking up the turnpike 
some considerable time after the engagement 
had begun, I saw a courier dashing madly 
along past the bodies of troops that were moy- 
ing forward. Coming up to where I sat on 
a rail fence, he handed me an order from Gen- 
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eral Hill to move my command at once, and 
to relieve Major Pegram’s battalion of artillery, 
which had been engaged since the action com- 
menced. In less time than it can be imagined 
the command was galloping down the road to 
the front. 

It had become evident that the Federals, 
under Buford, had received reinforcements, 
for their firing had become more vigorous, and 
their movements exhibited a confidence which 
they had not hitherto shown. It was after- 
ward learned that a large body of troops— 
the First Corps, under Major General John F. 
Reynolds—had come to their aid, and then it 
was that we realized that we were in for a long 
and stubborn struggle. 

In the furious fighting that ensued after 
the arrival of General Reynolds, that gallant 
officer was killed while directing the move- 
ments of his corps in relieving the cavalry of 
General Buford, which had been dismounted. 
General O. O. Howard, who had come upon 
the field with his Eleventh Corps, succeeded 
to the command ; but, according to General 
Doubleday, did not issue orders to the First 
Corps until the afternoon. Soon after his 
assumption of the command, it became known 
among the Confederates. The severe thrashing 
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they had administered to this corps at Chancel- 
lorsville, inspired them with the belief that they 
would be able to repeat it on this day. In the 
meantime, severe fighting continued, the Federal 
troops being steadily driven back toward Semin- 
ary Ridge. 

I think, with many officers with whom I have 
conversed on the subject of 
this juncture of the battle, that 
it would have been a compara- 
tively easy matter for the Con- 
federates to have brought more 
troops into action and to have 
forced the fighting and cap- 
tured the key-point of the posi- 
tion, which was Cemetery Hill, 
before sunset of that day. It 
may be asked why was Ceme- 
tery Hill considered the key of 
the position from the Confed- 
erate view, in the first day’s 
fight? I answer: because it 
commanded all the approaches 
from the west, and afforded 
perfect cover for the move- 
ments of troops in the valley 
behind it. Had this position 
been taken on July 1st there would have been 
no more fighting at Gettysburg, and the ter- 
rible slaughter of the 2d and 3d would never 
have occurred, or, if at all, at some place nearer 
the Susquehanna River, which would necessarily 
have become the defensive line of the Union 
Army. But the great trouble with the Confed- 
erates was the absence of the cavalry, and Gen- 
eral Lee and General Hill were not informed 
as to the movements of General Meade, who 
had now assumed command of the Federal 
Army, and they feared to bring on a general 
action until the whole of the army was con- 
centrated, lest they should find their adver- 
sary in that condition in their front. This 
fear, no doubt, had much to do with the. ex- 
treme caution which our commanders displayed 
throughout the day. 

After a short cessation of the battle, which 
lasted, perhaps an hour, the whole of the Federal 
First Corps came up, and this was soon after- 
ward followed by the Eleventh, under General 
Schurz. Very nearly at the same time the di- 
visions of Rodes and Early of Ewell’s Corps ar- 
rived on the field. General Rodes’s division 
took position on the left of General A. P. Hill’s 
troops, and, later in the afternoon, Early’s di- 
vision attacked still further to the left, and a 
little to the north of the troops which had al- 
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ready been engaged. When these arrangements 
had been completed, repeated attacks were made 
by the Confederates before they succeeded in 
driving back the opposing forces. 

As I was moving to the front with my com- 
mand, in obedience to the order before alluded 
to, I saw General Lee with his staff at a point to 
the right of the Chambersburg 
turnpike, and on a range of 
hills just to the rear of Semin- 
ary Ridge. He sent an officer 
with an order to me to report 
to him at once in person. Rid- 
ing up to where he stood, I 
dismounted, and, having sa- 
luted him, asked his pleasure. 
Pointing away beyond Semin- 
ary Ridge and calling my at- 
tention to what seemed to be 
a large body of troops, with 
wagons and ambulances, he 
handed me his field-glass, and 
asked if my guns would reach 
them from the Seminary. I 
replied that they would, and 
he said: ‘‘They seem to be 
moving toward the Emmetts- 
burg Road, do they not?’ and added: ‘‘ Place 
your batteries on Seminary Ridge and either dis- 
perse them or develop the purpose of their move- 
ment.”’ 

Having complied with the order and drawn 
the fire of several batteries on Cemetery Hill 
upon me, I discovered that the troops which 
General Lee had alluded to were in full retreat, 
and the general coming up about that time had 
the satisfaction of seeing the plain intervening 
between the two ridges filled with the flying 
Federals. These retreating troops were, how- 
ever, concentrating on that ‘‘ rock-ribbed hill 
that served as a burial ground for the vil- 
lage.”’ 

It was at this juncture that General Lee sent 
the discretionary order to General Ewell, on the 
extreme left, ‘‘to follow up the success if he 
found it practicable, and to occupy the hill on 
which the enemy was concentrating.’? It was 
this order, in the opinion of every officer who 
was present on that field, that prevented the com- 
plete success of our army on that day ; for, as 
it was not positive, but left discretionary with 
General Ewell, the latter, who had by this 
time reached the base of Cemetery as well as 
Culp’s Hill, thought it best to give his tired 
columns a short rest, and to await further and 
more definite instructions. 
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I heard, during and immediately after this 
great campaign and battle, many expressions of 
wonder at this action, or, rather, inaction, of 
General Ewell, and as many times have I heard 
the remark, ‘‘ If old Stonewall had been there he 
would have preferred to have been without 
orders and pushed up the hill and captured it 
while the Union troops were in disorder.”’ 

It was at this time when General Lee was wit- 
nessing the concentration of his enemy, that 
General Longstreet, whose corps had not yet 
come into the action, states that he approached 
General Lee and said to him : ‘‘ If we could have 
chosen a point to meet our plans of operation I 
do not think we could have found a better one 
than that upon which they are 
now concentrating. All we 
have to do is to throw our 
army around by their left and 
we shall interpose between the 
Federal Army and Washing- 
ton. We can get a strong 
position and wait, and if they 
fail to attack us we shall have 
everything in condition to 
move back to-morrow night in 
the direction of Washington, 
selecting beforehand a good 
position into which we can 
place our troops to receive 
battle the next day. Finding 
our object is Washington or 
that army, the Federals will 
be sure to attack us. When 
they attack us we shall beat 
them, as we proposed to do 
before we left Fredericksburg, 
and the probabilities are that 
the fruits of our success will 
be great.” 

‘*No,”’ said General Lee, 
‘‘the enemy is there, and I 
am going to attack him 
there.”’ 

““T suggested,’’ continued 
General Longstreet, ‘that 
such a move as I propose 
would give us control of the 
roads leading to Washington 
and Baltimore, and reminded General Lee of our 
original plans. If we had fallen behind Meade 
and insisted on staying between him and Wash- 
ington, we would have been compelled to 
attack, and would haye peen badly beaten. 
General Lee answered, ‘No; they are there 
in position, and I am going to whip them or 
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they are going to whip me!’ I saw he was in no 
frame of mind to listen to further argument at 
that time, so I did not push the matter, but de- 
termined to renew the subject the next morning. 
It was then five o’clock in the afternoon.’’ 

These statements of General Longstreet are 
very important in view of the events that fol- 
lowed on the next two days. 

It has been frequently stated in the newspa- 
pers, as well as in magazine articles, that the 
whole of Hill’s.corps and all of the divisions of 
Ewell’s corps were engaged in this action. Such 
was not the case. The divisions of Heth and 
Pender were the only ones of Hill’s corps that 
took part in the battle of the first day, and 
Rodes’s and Early’s divisions 
of Ewell’s corps came into 
the action late in the day. 
Anderson’s division of Hill’s 
corps and Johnston’ s of 
Ewell’s were not engaged. 
The arrival of Early’s divis- 
ion about 4 p.m. on the flank 
and rear of the Eleventh Fed- 
eral Corps seemed to be the 
decisive event of the day, and 
the placing of a battalion of 
artillery within easy range en- 
filaded the entire Federal line. 
It was when the brigades of 
Gordon, Hays and Avery, 
which connected with Rodes’s 
left, advanced upon the Fed- 
eral line commanded by Gen- 
eral Barlow that the most 
bloody and obstinate fighting 
of the day ensued. The Con- 
federates went into the attack 
with fury, indifferent to the 
terrible whirlwind of death 
that impeded their progress. 
On they rushed over the 
bodies of their fallen com- 
rades, heedless of whatever 
fate awaited them. Their only 
thought was victory, and it 
inspired them with a valor 
that was almost superhuman ; 
and as they saw the enemy 
slowly waver before their terrific onslaught, the 
famed rebel yell went up in a mighty pwxan of 
triumph above the thunder of artillery and mus- 
ketry, which seemed to make the very air 
tremble with its burden of sound. This aw- 
ful struggle resulted in driving back the whole of 
the Eleventh Corps to the line it had originally 
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occupied, and it was here that General Schurz, 
with the aid of some batteries and a brigade 
from Cemetery Hill, tried to rally it and save 
the town. It was a useless effort. Gettysburg 
had been doomed to fall into the Confederates’ 
hands from their opening attack in the morning, 
and the prize could not be denied them. After 
this well-sustained contest all the Federal forces 
retreated, for the retreat of the Eleventh Corps 
had uncovered the right of the First and ren- 
dered the position untenable. At 4:30 or 5 p.m. 
the troops of Early’s division entered the town 
which it had cost them so dearly to gain. Gal- 
lant McCreary, who had had his ambition grati- 
fied by being placed in command of an infantry 
regiment, with many others of the pride and 
flower of the South’s manhood, had perished 
fighting bravely in the mighty struggle by which 
this result had been attained. 

While Early’s troops had been pressing the 
Eleventh Corps, the divisions of Heth and Pen- 
der of Hill’s corps, and Rodes’s division of Ew- 
ell’s corps, had been doing like service against 
the First Corps and Buford’s cavalry. Heth’s 
division had suffered severely, and had been re- 
placed by Pender’s. At 4 p.m. the whole Con- 
federate line pressed forward in a combined at- 
tack, and General Doubleday, finding resistance 
useless, ordered his troops back to Cemetery 
Hill. This movement, however, was not accom- 
plished without great loss of men and material ; 
for of those troops of the Eleventh Corps who 
tried to pass through the town many were made 
prisoners, and several pieces of artillery were 
captured on the Cashtown pike. 

At the close of the fight Ewell’s corps occupied 
Gettysburg, and formed a line thence to Rock 
Creek ; Rodes’s division lay on the right, occu- 
pying Middle Street as far west as Seminary 
Ridge ; Early lay‘on the west of the town; and 
Johnston, who did not arrive until after dark, 
occupied the extreme left of our line to the north- 
west and north of the town. Hill’s corps took 
position in the following order: Pender’s divis- 
ion on the right of Rodes’s, with Anderson’s di- 
vision, which had halted too long at Cashtown 
to participate in this day’s battle, on the right, 
and Heth’s division resting in rear of Seminary 
Ridge. The First Corps (Longstreet’s) was on 
the march between Cashtown and Greenwood. 
General McLaws’ division of Longstreet’s corps 
camped that night at Marsh Creek, about four 
miles from Gettysburg ; and Hood’s division was 
marching nearly all night, arriving near the field 
early on the morning of July 2d. 

It cannot be said that these results had been 
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obtained without great loss to our brave army ; 
for of Rodes’s division nearly 3,000 had been 
either killed, wounded or captured ; Early, al- 
though he came late to the action, had lost over 
500 men; and Hill’s two divisions had been 
rather roughly handled and had lost heavily. It 
has been frequently said, and I believe it is true, 
that the losses were greater on this day, in pro- 
portion to the numbers engaged, than in anv 
battle of the war. I may say that the whole of 
the Confederate army felt much elated over the 
success of the first day’s battle, but there were 
those who looked upon the failure to capture 
Cemetery Hill that day as fatal. I remember a 
conversation with the gallant General Ramsuer 
(afterward killed in the Valley of Virginia), 
which took place near the Seminary, and while 
the Federal batteries were shelling us, in which 
he said, while pointing to the hill: ‘‘ Garnett, 
we must get that hill to-night or never.’’ He 
was right. I believed so at that moment, and 
the desperate attempts to take it by assault dur- 
ing the next two days proved his words to be 
prophetic. 

When the retreating Federals reached Ceme- 
tery Hill they were met by General Hancock, 
who arrived just as they were coming up from 
the town, with orders from General Meade to as- 
sume the command. His presence was familiar 
to the troops, and inspired great confidence ; and 
besides, it was the evidence of the approach of 
reinforcements. 

With that quick perception which he possessed 
in a remarkable degree, Hancock recognized the 
character of the position on Cemetery Hill as one 
for a defensive battle; and at once determined to 
retain possession of it. He judged, as he after- 
ward told me in a conversation at Newport, R.L, 
that this would be a difficult task for the disor- 
ganized and demoralized troops as they came up 
the hill, and the delay in the arrival of fresh 
troops gave him but little hope of success should 
the Confederates make another determined as- 
sault. He resorted to strategy in this emergency, 
and, having placed the First and Eleventh Corps 
in the centre, a force was despatched to occupy 
Culp’s Hill, which was some distance to his right, 
and what remained of Buford’s cavalry was sent 
to the extreme left. Thus there was the appear- 
ance of a great force on Cemetery Hill, which 
may have produced the impression that the 
Union army had been greatly reinforced. _ 

Near sunset the Twelfth and Third Corps arrived 
and were placed in position, and soon afterward 
the Second Corps came up and thus completed the 
disposition of the Federal army for the night. 
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I have said that this battle was the result of 
accident, and due to the absence of the Confed- 
erate cavalry, which should have been at hand 
to inform General Lee of the movements and po- 
sition of the Federal army. Where was it? 
When General Lee determined upon the cam- 
paign General J. E. B. Stuart was directed to 
place all the cavalry on the right flank of the 
army, and, by moving east of the Blue Ridge, to 
watch and follow the enemy across the Potomac. 
When General Lee reached Chambersburg with 
Longstreet’s and Hill’s corps, Ewell’s being in 
advance at Carlisle and York, he had received 
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but Early had gone; and, pushing along to Car- 
lisle, he found it occupied by a Federal force. 
After throwing some shells into the town and set- 
ting fire to the barracks located there, fearing 
that the army was engaged in a battle at Gettys- 
burg, he hurried as best he could with his jaded 
troopers to lend a tardy assistance to the army 
from which he had been so long absent. There 
was no good result from this raid—a wagon train 
and a paltry score of paroled prisoners not com- 
pensating for the embarrassment which General 
Lee had experienced. I never heard, however, 
that General Lee ever reproved General Stuart 
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no direct communication from Stuart and he 
was ignorant of his whereabouts. Stuart, how- 
ever, after leaving two brigades of his cavalry to 
hold the gaps of the Blue Ridge, with no enemy 
in front of them, had crossed the Potomac at 
Seneca Creek, above Washington, and was on 
‘one of his wild raids”? around the rear of the 
Federal army. At Rockville he captured a wagon 
train, which he attempted to carry along with 
him. Reaching Hanover, he found himself op- 
posed by a strong force of Federal cavalry, and, 
as his horses and men were nearly worn out, he 
undertook to join the main army or some part of 
it. Heaccordingly made a night march to York, 


for this futile raid, although it will go down in 
history as the cause of the failure of this great 
campaign. 

What the feeling was in the Union army that 
night Iam unable to say; but that of the Con- 
federates was one of exultation, for they had 
nearly accomplished the end in view, and confi- 
dently rested on their arms in the hope of a suc- 
cessful issue on the following day. The question 
in the minds of both armies as they rested weary 
and torn from the day’s struggle was: ‘‘ What 
will the morrow bring forth?’ And so the vex- 
ed question perplexed their brains until sleep 
lulled them into rest. 


AN ANARCHIST OF FRANCE. 


SOMETHING ABOUT ANARCHISM. 
ITS ORIGIN, “GROUPS” AND CLUBS. 


ANARCHISM is one of those curious products of 
modern society which will well repay considera- 
tion. It is a sympton of disease, a malignant 
fungoid growth, so to speak, on the body politic, 
with deeply rooted causes which it is the busi- 
ness of the social pathologist to probe and inves- 
tigate. It cannot be hastily dismissed as the pro- 
duct of the diseased fancy of a half-crazed brain, 
or simply as a phase of fiendish crime. Such a 
cursory treatment would be unphilosophic, and 
a wilful blindness to facts which are patent to all 
who do not refuse to see them. Anarchism is 
not a mere ebullition of passion, or the whim of a 
lunatic. It is much more than that. It isa creed 
or doctrine which has some sort of scientific 

basi and which has been deliberately thought 


out and formulated in terms that are fairly well 
defined. Some of its best-known propounders 
have been men of exceptional ability, and even 
Vaillant, Ravachol and Henry display an amount 
of cunning, determination, and of ill - digested 
knowledge which is almost incredible. 
Anarchism may be said to be a creed of Franco- 
Russian origin. It is strange how extremes will 
sometimes meet ; and just as republican France 
and despotic Russia have embraced one another 
in political alliance, so Anarchism has been 
hatched in Siberian prisons and on the boule- 
vards of Paris. It is the child both of despotism 
and democracy. The propagandists of Anarch- 
ism go a long way back for a basis for their creed, 
and they have found no difficulty in finding in 
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the writings of authors of established fame vari- 
ous statements, which, apart from their context, 
seem to lend support to the dogmas of Anarch- 
ism. From such writers all sorts of phrases 
have been borrowed, and loudly proclaimed with 
a flourish of trumpets. Such are the ‘‘ Fais ce 
que veux ’”’ of Rabelais, and the ‘‘ A chacun selon 
ses besoins et selon la possibilité’’ of the Ana- 
baptist Mtinzer, a contemporary of Rabelais. So, 
too, La Boétie, the friend of Montaigne, is 
brought under contribution, and his treatise, 
“De la Servitude Volontaire,’’ is quoted with 
approval. Right, he says, has not created man 
for service ; where there is not liberty, men live 
under a régime of tyranny. Even La Fontaine 
does not escape, and he, too, is placed amongst 
the fathers of Anarchism. His aphorism ‘‘ Notre 
ennemi, c’est notre maitre’’ often figures at the 
head of revolutionary placards. Stranger still, 
Bossuet is claimed as an implicit supporter of 
Anarchist doctrine. He certainly denounced 
the rich for their insolent oppression of the poor, 
and in his righteous indignation he committed 
himself to the statement that God had given all 
things as a common gift to men, as He had the 
air and the light, and that there was nothing 
over which anyone had any individual right. It 
is with much less surprise that we find Diderot 
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and Rousseau placed in the forefront among the 
prophets. There was much in their philosophy 
which would naturally seem to countenance An- 
archical doctrines, and no one can wonder at find- 
ing their works heavily laid under contribution. 
Great philosophical writers almost always have 
disciples who torture and pervert their teachings 
quite beyond recognition, and borrow their au- 
thority in support of dogmas to which they in no 
way assented. ‘‘ Nature,’’ said Diderot, ‘‘has 
neither made servants nor masters: I do not 
wish either to give or receive laws.’’ That is a 
dictum which has been received with a chorus of 
applause. Again, when Rousseau proclaimed 
that inequality is a social product and the result 
of education, he was sowing the seeds of more 
portentous growths than he ever dreamed of in 
his wildest flights of fancy. And so, too, with 
his philosophy of the origin of society: ‘‘ The 
first person who, having a plot of land, thought 
of asserting ‘This is mine,’ and found people 
simple enough to believe him, was the true 
founder of civil society.”’ 

There is little wonder that writings which con- 
tain passages of this kind should form the gospel 
of the Anarchist creed. That creed was largely 
put in practice during the French Revolution in 
fact, though not in name. It was not then defined 
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or formulated; the floating ideas had not yet 
been crystallized, down into a system. Some 
years had yet to elapse before this was done. 
Proudhon was the first to make any approach to 
give form and substance to the doctrine. This 
extraordinary man was born in 1809, at Besan- 
con. He was early known, not merely for his 
great ability, but also for his exemplary charac- 
ter. His lectures and his writings were distin- 
guished alike for their quality and their piety. 
But in the year 1840 he startled the world by 
the production of that extraordinary book, 
“Qu ’est-ce que la Propriété?’ He answered the 
question by saying : ‘‘ La propriété, ¢’ est le vol.’’ 
He took part in the revolution of 1848, and was 
subsequently imprisoned for the part he played 
therein. He was again imprisoned in 1858, and 
died seven years laters in comparative obscurity. 
Proudhon reduced Anarchism to a system, so far 
as it can be called a system at all. According to 
his theory, the State is no longer to exist ; there 
is only to be a sort of administration charged 
with the duty of securing liberty and justice for 
all. There are no longer to be any masters, nor 
any higher and lower classes ; sovereignty is to 
reside in each citizen ; everything is to be decen- 
tralized for the benefit of the greatest number ; 
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from government there is to emerge no-govern- 
ment—in a word, Anarchism. There are to be 
no longer any national frontiers ; there will be 
no such thing as La Patrie, because all the peo- 
ples of the world will fraternize together in 
brotherly love. Such, in brief, is the doctrine of 
Proudhon, and it is practically almost identical 
with the Anarchism of the present day. 

With Proudhon Anarchism was little more 
than a philosophical abstraction ; it was left to 
two Russians to give it that impulse forward into 
the domain of practical revolutionary politics 
which was destined to result in such disastrous 
consequences. The two men were Michel Baku- 
nin and Prince Krapotkin. Bakunin was born 
in 1814, of an aristocratic family, and entered 
the Russian army. He left it at the age of 
twenty-one, and took up his residence at Mos- 
cow, where he devoured the writings of Hegel 
and Schopenhauer, and formed one of a circle of 
young men, among whom were Katkoff, who be- 
came famous as the editor of the Moscow Gazette, 
and Herzen, who was afterward a prominent 
Nihilist. Bakunin was a restless individual, 
who was never at peace himself, nor would let 
others enjoy it. He was a stormy petrel of 
politics, who delighted in nothing so much as in 
plots and revolutions. In 1846 he visited Paris, 
where he imbibed something of the teachings of 
Proudhon and George Sand. He was first dis- 
tinguished as an active Panslavist, and of course 
took a part in the revolutions of 1848. For the 
share he took in that at Dresden he was given 
up to the Russian authorities, who sent him to 
Siberia, whence he succeeded in making his 
escape. It was not until 1865 that he turned 
his attention to social questions. In that year 
was founded the International Association of 
Working Men, of which Karl Marx was the 
dominating spirit. It was in connection with 
this association that the two men came into 
conflict. They agreed that society needed to be 
entirely reconstituted ; but while the Socialism 
of Marx involved more restrictions on liberty 
than ever, the Anarchism of Bakunin meant lib- 
erty running into license. Bakunin thereupon 
founded the International Alliance of Democratic 
Socialism, which became subsequently known as 
the Federation of the Jura. His. rivalry with 
Marx was excessively bitter, and the triumph of 
his ideas at the Congress of the International in 
1873 proved the destruction of that institution. 
He died in 1876, leaving behind him several 
works, the best known of which is ‘‘ Dieu et 
FP’ tat.” 

Prince Krapotkin was born in 1842, entered 
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the army, and subsequently traveled in Siberia ; 
and examined the glacial deposits of Finland 
and Sweden; and he received distinctions for 
his meritorious services. It was not until 1872 
that he visited Belgium and Switzerland, where 
he joined the advanced or Anarchist section of 
the International. He then returned to Russia, 
and for his complicity in a revolutionary plot 
was imprisoned. He made his escape, and, go- 
ing to Switzerland, joined the Jura Federation. 
An active propagandist of his peculiar doctrines, 
he took part in the direction of the first Anarch- 
ist journal, L’ Avant-Garde, and in 1879 brought 
out Le Révolté at Geneva. 
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Paris Commune of 1871, was sentenced to death, 
transported, and was amnestied in 1879. He 
has subsequently taken a leading part in the 
direction of La Rérolte. 

Both Krapotkin and Reclus are men of no 
mean ability and achievements, and it is obvi- 
ous that doctrines which they have deliberately 
adopted cannot be dismissed with a sneer. 
What, then, are these doctrines, what is their 
theoretical foundation, and what are their prac- 
tical aims? The general character of Anarchism 
as a creed has already been outlined in what has 
been said of Proudhon, but the subject will re- 
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name to La Révolte, under which title it was run 
until its recent suppression. He was tried and 
condemned at Lyons in 1883 for his revolution- 
ary doctrines, but was liberated in 1886. It only 
remains to be said that he has published several 
articles in some of the leading English journals 


creed to its logical extremes. To do the Anarch- 
ists justice, they leave us in no doubt as to their 
meaning. They, at least, give us full warning. 
What they mean and what they intend is plainly 
set out in their published works, such as Krapot- 
kin’s ‘‘ Paroles d’un Révolté’’ and his ‘‘ La Con- 
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and_ reviews, and that his Anarchist papers have 
been collected and published by his friend, 
Elisée Reclus, under the title of ‘‘ Paroles d’un 
Révolté.’’ Reclus himself is a distinguished 
geographer, some of his works having attained a 
world-wide reputation. He took part in the 
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quéte du Pain,’’? and Jean Grave’s ** Qoejété 
Mourante”’ and his ‘Société au Lendemain de 
la Révolution,”’ not to speak of their journals 
which are numerous enough and are jin many 
languages. There is no concealment of their ulti- 
mate ends, nor are these ends, it must in justice 
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be said, in themselves of that abhorrent descrip- 
tion which people are accustomed to asso- 
ciate with the term ‘‘ Anarchism.’’ It is the 
adoption of the means in the name of which 
such crimes have been perpetrated which will for 
ever blast Anarchism with infamy and disgrace. 
And those who have preached the doctrines in 
words cannot shake off their share of responsi- 
bility for the terrible acts of those whose minds 
they have perverted. 

Anarchism, then, may be said to have two 
sides—a positive and a negative. It begins from 
the negative point of view by advocating the 
total abolition of our present social institutions. 
There is to be no more property, capital, privi- 
leges, fatherland, frontiers, wars, State, or au- 
thority of any kind, whether monarchical or 
republican, absolute or parliamentary. Grave, 
in his ‘‘Société Mourante,’’ puts it in this way : 
“‘ Anarchy desires to assert the negation of au- 
thority. Now, authority pretends to justify its 
existence by the necessity of defending social 
institutions, such as the Family, Religion, Prop- 
erty, ete., and it has created a great machinery 
to assure its exercise and its sanction, such as 
the Law, the Army, the Legislative Power, the 
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Executive, etc. Anarchists, then, must attack all 
institutions of which Power has been created the 
defender, and the utility of which it seeks to 
demonstrate, in order to justify its own exist- 
ence.’’ Its positive side is implicitly contained 
in the two leading formule, ‘‘ Fais ce que veux”’ 
and ‘‘ Tout est 4 tous.’’ A sort of communism 
is to be established, in which harmony and good- 
ness will, as a matter of course, prevail. The 
positive side is a necessary corollary of the nega- 
tive, and almost necessarily follows from it, 
though whether the anticipated results are likely 
to follow is certainly what most people would 
strenuously deny. However that may be, and 
whatever one may think of it, it is the simple 
fact that there are some people who seriously 
believe that with unrestricted individual liberty, 
and the abolition of all authority whatever, the 
millenium for which men have so ardently 
yearned would speedily arrive. That is the 
Anarchist ideal, and it is in essence nothing but 
individualism or laissez-faire carried out to its log- 
ical extreme. 

Such is the history and origin of the Anarchist 
creed, and it is one which anyone may be per- 
mitted to hold if he pleases, and also to preach 
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so long as_ he confines himself 
to peaceful methods. Unfor- 
tunately, its practical realiza- 
tion involves the destruction of 
society as we now have it. It 
predicates a complete sweep- 
ing away, the making of a 
tabula rasa of our social insti- 
tutions, and for their peaceful 
evolution impatient Anarchism 
is apparently not inclined to 
wait. The transformation of so- 
ciety is demanded here and 
now, and this consummation 
can only be achieved by phys- 
ical force, or by an active pro- 
pagandism of the doctrine, in 
the hope of making as many 
disciples as possible. Anarch- 
ism is before everything a liy- 
ing and a proselytising creed. 
Like the followers of Moham- 
med, the Anarchist may be 
almost said to offer the alter- 
native of the sword or the 
Koran. It will be, then, of 
some interest to inquire into 
the methods he has adopted 
for the dissemination of his 
tenets. 

The basis of the Anarchist 
organization is what is called 
the ‘‘group,’”’ and it is only 
consistent with the ideals of 
Anarchy to make this ‘‘ group”’ 
of as simple a nature as pos- 
sible. To do otherwise would be to leave the door 
open tothe intrusion of that béte noire author- 
ity. The ‘‘group”’ has no solid ground to rest 
upon or any element of duration. It is a sort 
of spontaneous meeting of persons who hold 
Anarchist ideas, and may be dissolved with the 
same ease with which it is created. The mem- 
bers of a ‘‘group’’ despise the name of ‘‘ cit- 
izen,’’ and have adopted that of ‘‘comrade”’ 
instead. The ‘‘ groups’’ are generally found in 
the great towns, and usually consist of those 
who live in the same street or quarter, the 
‘¢ comrades ’’ meeting once or twice a week in 
each other’s houses or in a wine-shop. They 
discuss Anarchism and its prospects, but that 
is all. No decision is arrived at which is in 
anyway binding on the members of the ‘‘ group.”’ 
Anyone who pleases may attend, and no ques- 
tion is asked. He may become a convert if he 
chooses, and he may adopt any method of propa- 
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gandism that he likes, without being under any 
necessity to divulge it to his ‘‘ comrades.” The 
whole idea of this peculiar system, whichis no 
system, is to dispense as far as possible with any 
tangible authority. In some countries it appears 
that a federation of the ‘‘ groups’’ has been at- 
tempted, but in France even this slender ap- 
proach to centralization has been discarded, and 
it is this absence of embodiment in the concrete 
which enables them so successfully to elude the 
investigations of the police. The whole system 
is an ‘‘unsubstantial fabric,’’? which fades away 
like the fata morgana when approached. ‘A French 
Anarchist estimates that-Paris contains about a 
hundred ‘‘ groups,’’ and the rest of France about 
four or five hundred, each ‘ group”? consisting 
of about fifteen ‘‘ comrades ;”’ so that this would 
bring up the number of militant Anarchists ‘in 
France to something like ten thousand. In ad- 
dition to that it is claimed that they have many 
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adherents who, from motives of fear or prudence, 
have not dared to openly pronounce themselves, 
but who send pecuniary aid ; while there are 
many more who at least sympathize with An- 
archist ideas. The number of these more or less 
latent Anarchists—who form, as it were, an ill- 
defined fringe round the Anarchist proper—has 
been put as high as fifty thousand, and they are 
said to be drawn from all ranks of society, but 
chiefly from the workers who lead a sedentary 
life, such as tailors and shoemakers, and who do 
their work in their own homes. It is supposed 
that their occupations are not of a kind to offer 
distractions to the mind, which therefore turns 
in upon itself, and is like the sword of Hudibras, 
which 
“Ate into itself for lack 
Of somebody to hew and hack.’’ 


It should be added that several-attempts have 
been made to hold both national and interna- 
tional congresses of Anarchists, and one of these 
was held in Chicago with some success. It is 
said that as many as seven languages were spoken 
at its meetings, which, if true, is striking evi- 
dence of the extent of Anarchist ramifications ; 
and it is not surprising to read that the meet- 
ings were conducted in true Anarchical fashion, 
without any president or rules, while any pro- 
posals to organize the party were rejected as 
tending to introduce something resembling a 
form of government. And that is a thing which 
no Anarchist could stand. 


Each ‘‘group,’’? which assumes some fantastic 
name, makes itself a propagandist centre ; and 
this it does in various ways. If possible, which 
generally means if it has sufficient funds, it starts 
a journal of its own. If it cannot do this, it 
does what is next best, and prints and scatters 
broadcast placards and manifestoes. These are 
frequently of a most incendiary description. 
They are described as being printed by some 
agency with a fantastic name, and are, there- 
fore, difficult to trace to their sources. They are 
produced in great abundance at times of general 
elections, with the object of inducing electors to 
abstain from voting, and of bespattering candi- 
dates of all parties with abuse. Their violent 
character may be inferred from such headings 
as the following, which have appeared upon 
some of these Parisian placards: ‘A bas la 
Chambre !’’ ‘Les Terroristes Russes a leurs 
Fréres de France!’ ‘‘La vengeance est un de- 
voir’’; ‘* Mort aux juges, mort aux jurés !’ ‘On 
ne tuera jamais assez,’’ and the like. Here is a 
specimen of two manifestoes that appeared in 
France at the time of a general election, and it 
will serve to illustrate the sort of things they are: 
‘“Comrades, times of elections can be to us only 
a favorable occasion to show the people how they 
are exploited, the social injustice of which they 
are the victims, and to propagate the revolt. 
Every human being has a right to life and to 
well-being ; and we only regard as robbers the 
rich, and those who exploit and take from the 
poor.”’ Or, again: ‘‘ Down with the Chamber, 
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people ! Retake your liberty, your initiative, and 
guard them. The Government is the valet of 
eapital.; down with the Government! Down 
with King Carnot! Into the gutter with the 
Senate ! Into the river with the Chamber ! Into 
the dunghill with the whole of this old social rot- 
tenness ! Down with the Chamber ! Down with 
the Senate, the Presidency, Capital! Long live 
the social revolution! Long live Anarchy !’’ 
Some of these manifestoes are specially framed 
to try and win over the army. The ‘‘ group”’ 
known as the ‘‘ League of Antipatriots’’ is par- 
ticularly active in this direction, especially at 
times when conscripts are leaving their homes 
for the barracks. The ‘‘Chant des Antipatri- 
otes’’? is one of their productions. Here is a 
portion of one of their manifestoes : ‘‘ Conscripts, 
we are enemies of laws ; all laws are barbarous, 
unjust, idiotic, made by capitalists and their 
valets to the entire profit of themselves, and to 
the injury of the producers, the poor, the un- 
happy. A struggle has been entered upon with 
the poor, who resist the exploitation of which 
they are the victims, and the bourgeois arm 
themselves in self-defense. They call you, sol- 
diers, to their aid, wishing to make you their 
hired assassins; but at what hire? Conscripts, 
before going to the barracks reflect upon what 
the Anarchists tell you ; reflect !’’ 
It is with allurements of this kind and with 
antipatriotic songs that the conscripts are accom- 
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panied right up to the town halls where the lots 
are drawn, while those already enlisted are cor- 
rupted by documents which are tossed into the 
barracks. 

The ‘‘ groups’’ have various other methods of 
attempting to popularize their doctrines. There 
are, for instance, social meetings at cafés, which 
are known as “punch conferences’’; family 
meetings in the evenings, and ‘‘soup confer- 
ences,’’ where the very poor are entertained. 

Then there are societies known as Anarchist 
clubs, which meet every week to discuss social- 
istic theories. The public meetings of these clubs 
are held solely for the purpose of spreading a 
knowledge of Anarchism and are usually harmless 
and sometimes amusing ; with the police always 
ready to pounce down upon them in case of too 
great freedom of speech they could not well be 
otherwise. The meetings are often held on Sun- 
day evenings, and take the form of entertain- 
ments, with dancing and singing in addition to 
the speaking. In the London clubs children 
generally comprise a greater portion of the au- 

dience of the Sunday concerts. On other nights 
secret meetings of not so harmless a character are 
held. Inflammatory speeches are made and the 
audience is stirred up to a high pitch of excite- 
ment. Sometimes the clubs are raided by the 
police. Whenever it is thought that any member 
or members of a club are plotting mischief the 
rooms will be quickly and quietly seized, the in- 
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mates taken into custody and the building 
thoroughly searched for incriminating papers. 
The members thus captured usually submit 
quietly, knowing the uselessness of resistance, 
but one or two will often struggle desperately 
against capture and have to be handcuffed before 
they can be subdued. 

The Anarchistic press has been incidentally re- 
ferred to, but its importance challenges our fur- 
ther attention. It has, in fact, been extraordinarily 
active, and nowhere more so than in France. 
Most of these journals have been from time to 
time suppressed, and have therefore been for the 
most part extremely short-lived. But they reap- 
pear again under different names with the rapid- 
ity of the decapitated heads of the hydra. If the 
names of all which have existed were to be given 
they would extend to quite a long list. As it is, 
taking the world over, those recently actually liv- 
ing are tolerably numerous. It has been calcu- 
lated that there are eight in the French language, 
three being published in France, three in Belgi- 
um, one at Geneva, and one in the United States ; 
that there are six in English, four being pub- 
lished in London and two in the United States ; 
that there are ten in German, six being pub- 
lished in the United States, two in Austria, and 
one each in Berlin and London ; that there are 
eleven in Italian, three of these being published 
out of Italy in New York, Buenos Ayres and 
Brazil ; that there are nine in Spanish, three of 
them being published in Chili, New York and 
Buenos Ayres; while there are two in Portuguese, 
two in Czech, two in both Spanish and Italian, and 
one in Dutch. If this calculation approximates 
to correctness, there can be no doubt that the 
press is at the present moment a very important 
propagandist organ. These journals are sup- 
ported by writers who give their services gratu- 
itously ; and as they rely on their sales to cover 
their expenses, it may be imagined that they are 
only kept going with considerable difficulty. 

Anarchism is an element in society which will 
have to be met in a very serious spirit. Its pro- 
fessed adherents are numerous, widespread and 
determined, and are drawn from all ranks of so- 
ciety. An Anarchist has recently been arrested 
in Paris who had inherited a fortune, and among 
whose papers was found a will leaving a sum of 
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300,000 francs to Jean Grave for the benefit of 
the ‘‘comrades.’’ A creed which wins votaries 
both among the intelligent and the wealthy, who 
sacrifice much to the cause, must have in it some 
rational elements at least. Anarchism, indeed, 
is, when closely looked at, nothing but a logical 
deduction from the doctrine of laissez-faire. It is 
the quintessence of individualism and the anti- 
thesis of bureaucracy. A colony of St. Simon- 
ians are said to have worn a coat so made that it 
could not be taken off without the help of some 
one else, as a perpetual reminder of mutual de- 
pendence. Anarchism is the exact opposite of 
that. It is the gospel of individual independence. 
Bismarck is said to have remarked that freedom 
is a luxury which few could allow themselves, 
but Anarchists consider it a necessity of life. 
And in so far as it is a protest against the excessive 
interference of the State, it has a firm basis on 
the ultimate facts of human nature. There is 
some sense in the remark of Tom Paine, that 
government is a necessary evil, is due to our 
wickedness, and, like dress, is a badge of lost 
innocence. When Reclus said that there could 
only be morality where there was liberty, he was 
only echoing what Aristotle laid down long ago 
in his ‘‘ Ethics.’’ There can be very little doubt 
that Anarchism is the direct product of that over- 
grown bureaucracy which, together with excessive 
taxation and compulsory service in the army, 
has reduced the liberty of the subject on the 
Continent to the merest shadow. Anarchism 
is but a phase of the opposition which strong- 
handed governments always produce, and that 
is a fact of very dire import; for so long 
as men are found to preach with voice and pen 
the necessity for the subversion of society, so 
long will wicked miscreants be ready to adopt 
what is euphemistically called ‘‘la propagande 
par le fait.’ There are always a certain number 
of men who are ‘‘so incensed’’ by ‘‘the vile 
blows and buffets of the world’’ that they are 
reckless what they do ‘‘to spite the world.”’ 
Bring these men beneath the influence of An- 
archical literature, and you have the bomb- 
thrower ready made. The intellectual propa- 
gandists of the theory are said to repudiate any 
complicity with crime, but their responsibility is 
a heavy one, and cannot be shaken off. 
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O do and to say the right 
thing at the proper mo- 
ment became Hebe’s 
problem. She knew by 
experience the futility of 
appealing to Dorothy 
concerning her relations 
with Mr. Sherwood. The 

young woman was so independent in every sense 
of the word, that even an allusion to her per- 
sonal affairs might result in hastening the catas- 
trophe that could, perhaps, be averted by pru- 
dent measures. While debating this point with 
herself, on the morning after the birthday party, 
Hebe heard Malcolm whistling in his work-room. 

She naturally shrank from inciting a family 
quarrel, and began to wonder if Tibbits in his 
excitement and jealousy could have exaggerated 
matters without intention. Dorothy, at the 
breakfast table, did not look as if she was medi- 
tating anything to threaten the honor of the fam- 
ily. She had been joking with Ernest over the 
number of letters in his mail, and grumbling be- 
cause the strawberries were not as sweet as she 
liked them to be. 

Hebe was disposed to overlook their acidity 
in consideration of eating the berries in’ April. 
Malcolm called to her at that moment and then 
appeared in the doorway. Hebe was laughing. 

‘You’ ve forgotten something a 

‘‘Oh, what!” She gazed at him, startled. 

‘*You must be absorbed. Why, not so very 
long ago——” 

‘“‘ Yes—indeed ! Oh, but I did remember it 
yesterday, and I was on the point of rushing in 
there to remind you; and then, I thought you 
would enjoy Speaking of it first.’’ 
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“T do. We can collect our traps now and 
start any day. Does it seem like six months ?”’ 

‘Sometimes ; so much has happened ed 

‘Yes, lots of things that no one could foresee. 
Often it is an effort for you to act like your merry 
self ; the cares of the entire Russell family have 
a habit of taking refuge on your shoulders. You 
must simply shake them off. I am interested in 
keeping your pretty shoulders free of burdens.”’ 

‘‘T know. Indeed, I could not be happier.”’ 

Malcolm met ‘her glance with the steady, 
searching expression that seemed to read her 
soul. 

‘‘Then I can hunt up a steamer. 
any choice ?”’ 

‘“No; they are all equally wonderful and 
dreadful to me.”’ 

‘* But we'll only consider the wonderful side 
of one. There is no use in packing until I se- 
cure tickets, and I’ll get youatrunk. We needn’t 
bother about putting things away ; Dorothy will 
take charge of these rooms while we are absent. 
I'll finish up my work and start after lunch.’’ 

He retired to his den, and Hebe stood for 
some seconds recalling his speech about Dorothy. 

The hours passed while Hebe reflected, and at 
intervals made short lists of what she and Mal- 
colm had agreed to take with them; and as 
Dorothy was out when lunch was announced, 
gayly they ate it and discussed their coming trip. 

‘Had Dorothy an engagement to-day ?”’ asked 
Malcolm. 

‘‘ Not that I heard of,”’ said Hebe. 

They had gone upstairs, and Hebe was idly 
watching “his preparations to go out, when he 
spoke again : 

‘That is the third time within a week that 
April Number. 


Have you 
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we have eaten lunch without her. Does she get 
it here later on ?”’ 

‘**T couldn’t tell.”’ 

“Well, don’t look so heart-broken.’’ Mal- 
colm was selecting a stick. ‘‘She always did 
consult her own convenience. Of course, being 
nistress now, it would be more dignified to ap- 
pear at the meals.”’ 

‘*Malcolm’’—Hebe flushed and paled, and 
spoke impulsively—‘‘ would you like to have 
her go with us ?”’ 

He turned to watch her, slightly frowning. 

‘*Out with it!’ 

‘*T can’t explain it. I only feel that Dorothy 
is in need of help, and perhaps, if she could 
get away from everything and everybody——”’ 

‘*T want to know explicitly what you have 
heard ne 

“It is so vague. 
he shows her letters at the clubs. 
told me these very things vesterday.”’ 

‘There is nothing very vague about those 
facts.’’ 

** Not when formulated. 

‘Hebe, you are too lenient. Dorothy is ten 
years older than you are. She knows better than 
she is doing.” 

‘‘ The worst of it all is that Mr. Tibbits has 
ceased his visits, ”? 

“*T can’t blame him.’ 

Malcolm sat down, thoroughly perplexed. 

“A decided break might be the very thing,”’ 
he mused. ‘‘ Hebe, take the first opportunity 
and invite her to go with us. You can enlarge 
upon the pleasure we anticipate and show her 
what an advantage it will be for you to have her 
with you. If she refuses, why, then, we can 
assume that this business is a serious matter, 
and we'll take Ernest into our councils. What 
do you think ?”” 

‘€Oh, for several weeks I have been worried 
about Dorothy, She is undecided about some 
important step. Mr. Tibbitts lays great stress 
upon Mr. Sherwood’s influence over her.”’ 

‘You are exerting the counteracting force, 
Hebe.”’ 

‘‘ But she is so positive. I went all over the 
ground with her as soon as she discovered that 
the man had a wife.’’ 

“Tt is a wild affair, and they both know it. 
The circumstances lend acertain charm to the 
infatuation. Tf they could legally marry T don’t 
believe that Dorothy would accept him. The 
thing will die a natural death if left to itself, I 
tell you, Dorothy is nobody's fool.”’ 

‘She has let Tibbits go.” 


She meets Sherwood, and 
Mr. Tibbits 
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“* Because she can always command admirers. 
She is a born flirt.”’ 

“But suppose that this time she really 
cares ?”’ 

“Ask her to come with us. Ill wager that 
she consents. I’m not inclined to borrow 
anxiety. Don’t put it off, because I may lose 
my chance for choice berths.’’ 

“*T’}l run up and see if she is in her room."’ 

Hebe’s knock was answered. Dorothy was 
sitting in a low chair. She was still in her 
walking dress and perceptibly fatigued. 

‘*Did you have lunch?” asked Hebe. 

“Oh, yes.”’ 

“‘T want to tell you something very nice.”’ 

“*Do you?” 

*€Malcolm wants you to go abroad with us. 
Oh, don’t even think of an answer until I have 
finished. We are not going to tire ourselves 
sight seeing, but just wander here and there and 
enjoy every moment of the time. If you will 
join us, we two can amuse ourselves and give 
Malcolm an opportunity to ramble alone in out 
of the way places.”’ 

Dorothy listened, a deep flush spreading from 
cheeks to temples as Hebe proceeded. Then 
she shook her head and spoke abruptly. 

“Two are company.’”’ 

‘Oh, we know just precisely how independent 
you are, and I’m sure we three can have a jolly 
time together. Come, Dorothy, say ‘yes,’ for 
Malcolm wants to go and buy our tickets. We 
can start at the earliest possible moment. Think 
what a frolic it will be! Perhaps Ernest will 
come with us, or join us later on. Really, there | 
is no reason why you should stay here.”’ 

‘*Hebe, you are so transparent. It is very 
good of both you and Malcolm to make this 
offer ; but if I cared to go away from home, I 
could easily make the arrangement to leave. 
Just at present I could not agree to any plan. I 
hope you and Malcolm will get off without any 


delay. You have counted so much upon this 
trip.” 

Hebe put her hand on Dorothy’s and met her 
glance. 


‘*T want you to come with us, Dorothy. To 
leave you here, conscious that you are in troub- 
led spirits, is quite out of the question. Go with 
us and get rid of this terrible complication.” 

‘What do you know about it?” 

‘‘Just enough to worry me ; not sufficient to 
be able to influence you.” 

‘Your silence is the strongest power you pos- 
Words are useless. Oh, I have struggled 
with myself—not that I care for myself. You 
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don’t, you can’t understand me! 
but one way out of the thing.’”’ 

“Why not come with us? You would be 
able to take larger views of yourself and the situ- 
ation. Here, you have no opportunity to think. 
You are becoming morbid.” 

‘‘What, put three thousand miles between 
us 1”? 

‘* Love doesn’t count distance by miles, Dor- 
othy. If this man is all that you believe him 
to be, he will stand the test of absence and dis- 
tance.’’ 

“* Impossible !’’ 

‘< But we are not going for long.”’ 

‘¢ But I count the hours that we are separated.’’ 
Dorothy’s voice rose shrill and decided. ‘‘ There 
is no use in coming to me with such a proposi- 
tion. You mean well, but I don’t thank you 
when you try to interfere with my happiness.”’ 

‘*Oh, Dorothy, is this what you call happi- 
ness ?”” 

‘¢Tt is the only comfort that we can legally 
enjoy ; the mere right to see each other for a few 
hours in the day. You would deprive me even 
of that poor, miserable hold on life.’’ 

“In truth, Dorothy, I felt that the oppor- 
tunity to leave your problems for a while would 
be gladly accepted. We are men and women ; 
we have reached years of discretion Me 

‘*Indiscretion, rather,’? sneered Dorothy. 
‘*Ten years ago I would have been afraid of 
facing the position I occupy now. Just one 
thing keeps me here. If I could break all the 
bonds, why, I would do it now ; but we are un- 
fortunate. Mr. Sherwood has no money.”’ 

“Tf he had as 

“We would defy the world and forsake it, as 
others do.”’ 

“But, Dorothy, you couldn’t leave your con- 
science behind you; and that comes before the 
world.”’ 

‘‘[?’)m afraid I have no conscience when it 
comes to the point.” 

‘* You would leave us all, for him ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, everybody !”” 

‘*Oh, Dorothy !’’ 

Hebe suddenly threw her arms about Dorothy 
and held her close, kissing her fondly. 

*“*T wish you wouldn’t do that. You only 
upset me, Hebe. If I should do this thing that 
he wishes, would—would you ever have anything 
to do with me again? Would you turn from me 
on the street? My sisters would, I know.” 

‘¢ What are you talking about ?”’ 

‘‘ Hebe, I am hesitating, and you know the 
saying ‘ 
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‘* But there is no reason why you should do a 
foolish thing, Dorothy.’’ 

‘Foolish! How you riddle things !”’ 

“You see, I can imagine a man so great that 
a woman might be pardoned for sacrificing her- 
self for him. I don’t think that you would be 
justified in doing this for Mr. Sherwood. You 
will outlive this infatuation and view the situa- 
tion as Ido. Dear, if you would open your eyes 
now to the sensible side of the affair; put the 
ocean between you, and then wisely come to a 
decision.”’ 

‘*Go away, Hebe.”’ 

“*But Malcolm is waiting for your answer to 
his invitation.” 

‘* Nothing will induce me to accept it. 
is final. I am my own mistress, I hope.”’ 

‘“Tf you were, you would go with us.” 

‘No; your motives are clear. What I may 
do, I will be entirely responsible for. Your 
world is a narrow one, and your mind is limited 
by your education. I don’t want you and the 
others to suppose that Iam acting against my 
better judgment, or that I am controlled by a 
stronger will than my own. Iam not governed 
by impulse. I have carefully studied the entire 
subject. Weare on the eve of a great social revolu- 
tion. Women will soon live on a plane as broad as 
that now taken by men. We shall enjoy equal 
individual rights and be justas exempt from crit- 
icism. We have no real freedom now ; the prog- 
ress of the age is all one-sided. You and I wear 
the same chains that bound our grandmothers. 
We inherited them with their conservative, ante- 
diluvian ideas about marriage. I have my own 
opinion on the subject. We can wait to discuss 
it. Run to Malcolm. He need not put off his 
arrangements on my account.”’ 

Dorothy grew white and suddenly retreated to 
her dressing-room, shutting the door behind her. 
Hebe went down stairs. Malcolm received her 
with an emphatic ‘Great Scott! You look as 
if you had seen a ghost !”’ 

‘‘I am quite bewildered.” She sat down and 
spoke with an effort, evidently choosing words. 
‘‘Dorothy will not go with us.” 

‘“‘Then she can stay behind.”” He rose and 
took his hat. ‘‘ You have done your utmost. 
Let me see—we didn’t make a bet. Still, you 
mentally won it.”’ 

He had reached the hall door when he heard 
Hebe calling him, and he ran upstairs to find her 
still quite pale and nervous. She looked at him, 
speaking very gravely and with much hesitation : 

‘*T want to tell you something, Malcolm. It 
will never do for us to leave here now.” 
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‘* Now, what do you mean?” 

‘*Oh, so much more than I can express. You 
see, Dorothy is completely out of her reason.”’ 

‘Why, Hebe ?”’ 

‘* Yes—so far as Mr. Sherwood is concerned. 
Heaven only knows what he may induce her to 
do. She told me more than she intended, more 
than she wanted to.”’ 

‘Of course! She has succeeded in unnerving 
you. I think the sooner I take you out of here, 
the better.”’ 

‘¢ But Tam not unnerved. I want you to listen 
and help me to think. Don’t buy any tickets 
to-day.” 

“But, my dear girl !”’ 

‘“Now, have patience with the ‘dear girl.’ A 
few days or weeks will make but little difference 
so far as Europe will be concerned.’’ 

“But you are alarming yourself without cause. 
Dorothy is an emotional woman, always inclined 
to exaggerate her feelings, and indifferent to the 
effect of all this excitement upon others.”’ 

“Still, we don’t want any harm to come to her 
through our negligence. I wish you could have 
seen and heard her. One moment completely 
wretched, asking me if I would turn from her in 
the streets ; and the next, lecturing on the rights 
of women to as much personal freedom as men 
possess. ’’ 

‘Why, they’ll have the suffrage if the new 
opposition party will keep the ball rolling.’ 

‘Oh, don’t joke, Malcolm ; indeed, something 
serious is at the bottom of Dorothy’s excite- 
ment.”’ 

Malcolm put away his hat and drew Hebe to a 
sofa. 

‘* You are serious,sweetheart, and so we'll say 
no more about.the tickets for the present. I 
wonder what we can possibly do? By Jove! we 
live in a strange civilization ! If this man should 
put his hand in my pocket, I could use my re- 
volver and be justified by the law. If he robs 
my sister of her honor, I have no legal redress.’’ 

**T cannot understand what she means about 
personal rights.’’ 

“Nor I. There never was a time in the his- 
tory of the world when a woman was so per- 
fectly her own mistress as she is to-day. She 
has always enjoyed the privilege of self-sacri- 
fice. The questions that are worrying Dorothy 
are beyond the law. She knows that perfectly 
well. These experiments have all been tried, 
and they don’t satisfy human nature. Our 
ethical sense is part of our heredity. If we 
violate it, suffering results. Let us see if your 
proposition to go abroad with us impresses her 
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after she has taken time to consider its full ad- 
vantages. I should think the opportunity would 
prove her galvation.”’ : 

“She looks very tired and nervous.  Cer- 
tainly, Mr. Sherwood’s influence is not sooth- 
ing.” 

‘She lives in a condition of feverish excite- 
ment. Her passions are aroused and her reason- 
ing faculties can’t act. I wish that women had 
sufficient self-respect to taboo men like Sher- 
wood. Dorothy never should have met the 
wretch !”’ 

Malcolm again found his hat. 


CHAPTER XX. 

HEBE’s gravity was more eloquent than words. 
He seemed undecided about leaving the house. 

‘*T suppose the person who introduced him to 
Dorothy reasoned that she was old enough and 
sufficiently experienced to avoid an intimacy. 
Hebe, you had better remain in this afternoon. 
I think I’ll consult Ernest about this matter. 
You see, dear, it is avery delicate subject to 
meddle with.’’ 

**T can realize that.’’ 

“Yet you feel intuitively that something of 
moment is brewing ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I do.” 

“Then Pll follow your advice and try what 
we can accomplish.’’ 

He went out, and Hebe found a difficult score 
and forced herself to read it carefully. The quiet 
of the great house was soothing and conducive to 
conscientious practice. Once, in the course of 
the long afternoon, Hebe ran up to the door of 
Dorothy’s room, and heard her moving back and 
forth. This sound was encouraging, and Hebe 
returned to her agreeable occupation. 

At dusk the bell rang and the maid brought 
Hebe a letter, which she opened quickly and car- 
ried to the window to read : 

“My Own Sweet Girt—Be ready by ten o'clock to- 
morrow morning. I will bring a carriage and take 
your trunk. We sail before noon. Can call at bank 
on our way to the vessel. Devotedly we 

In the fading light Hebe hastily gathered the 
meaning of the sentences and felt her heart 
throbbing with an indescribable sensation of de- 
light and surprise mingled with regret. Then, 
as her excitement and confusion subsided, she 
ran to her room, struck a light and. closely ex- 
amined the envelope. It was addressed to Miss 
Russell, and she now began to wonder at herself 
for having made the mistake of attributing the 
note to Malcolm. She sat down holding it in 
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front of her, and feeling utterly incapable of 
thinking sensibly in connection with it. She 
was growing faint with the dread of coming mis- 
ery and disgrace, when Malcolm entered, speak- 
ing gayly: 

‘‘T didn’t have any success; Ernest had left 
the office. However, we'll see him after dinner. 
I hope it will be ready on time, I’m so hungry.”’ 

He passed into his own room, and Hebe put 
the note in her desk and then dressed for din- 
ner. Her first impulse had been to place the 
note in Malcolm’s hand, but as the minutes went 
by the intention of showing it to him became less 
fixed in her mind. The mental debate pro- 
ceeded. Ernest came to dinner, but Dorothy 
pleaded a headache and did not appear. 

The brothers had the conversation to them- 
selves, but as Hebe stood up Ernest gave her 
one of his steady looks. 

“‘What has come over you, Mistress Russell ?”’ 

“Malcolm will tell you.” 

Hebe tried to speak naturally, but the color 
deepened in her cheeks and her eyes flashed as 
she added : 

‘Tf you have any scheme to prevent tliat man 
from meeting Dorothy again, carry it out at 
once.”’ 

‘‘ Where are you going ?’’ asked Malcolin. 

‘«To see Dorothy.”’ 

‘Don’t allude to my plan,”’ said Ernest. 

“Oh, no. His gambling propensities don’t 
concern Dorothy,’’ said Hebe. 

‘‘They are precisely what I can turn to my 
own purpose,’’ said Ernest. 

“Pll go out with you,’’ said Malcolm. ‘‘ Hebe, 
I think, can mount guard over Dorothy this 
evening.” 

‘Yes, I will,’’ said Hebe. 

She went to her own room, took the note from 
her desk and again debated with herself. Finally, 
she knelt and prayed for guidance; her own 
judgment was not to be trusted in such a crisis. 

Presently, feeling calm and strong, she went 
to Dorothy’s room and knocked. 

‘Who is it?” 

Dorothy’s voice sounded harsh. 

“It is I, Hebe. Dorothy, I must see you. I 
have something for you.” 

There was a delay, filled with sounds of locks 
snapping. Dorothy opened the door and Hebe 
saw that her room was dark. The light from 
the hall fell on her white, anxious features. She 
looked annoyed. 

‘‘What do you want?” she asked, sharply. 

‘Dorothy, let me come in and close the door. 

I have something to explain about this note.’’ 
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Dorothy snatched the note and hurriedly lit 
the gas. Hebe shut the door behind her, locked 
it and watched Dorothy as she read the message. 
She became even paler then. She flushed and 
turned furiously on Hebe. 

“*You dared to open my letter !’’ 

‘*By mistake. Look at the address ; the maid 
brought it in to the parlor; I opened it without 
looking at the envelope. Dorothy, I thought it 
was from Malcolm. We had been discussing 
our trip, as you know. When I took it to my 
own room and examined the address and the 
handwriting, I knew it was yours. No one else 
has seen it.”’ 

‘© And you have not told Malcolm ?”’ 

a3 No.’? 

‘Please don’t. You have discovered my se- 
cret. Keep it to yourself until to-morrow night. 
Then, the world may know it for aught I care.” 

Hebe’s eyes were fixed on a trunk of Doro- 
thy’s that stood near the door, and she noticed 
that all the young woman’s trinkets and silver 
were removed from her dressing-case. Dorothy 
read her thoughts. 

“You are very good to save a quarrel to- 
night. I have made up my mind and nothing 
will change my decision now. You must for- 
get me, Hebe. We'll live abroad and avoid peo- 
ple who know us. I'll come to breakfast as 
usual in the morning. Ernest and Malcolm will 
go out, and I can slip away quietly without at- 
tracting any notice.”’ 

‘*Such an end to an honest life !’’ said Hebe. 
“‘Dorothy, you will think it all over.’’ 

‘* You call it the end of an honest life !”’ 

‘‘ What else?” 

Hebe sat down in an easy-chair and gazed at 
Dorothy with a quiet steadiness that surprised 
while it embarrassed her. 

‘Is my present life an honest one ?”’ 

“Yes. You make yourself miserable by fa- 
cing temptation. You might turn your back 
upon it.” 

‘“You are an odd creature! Why didn’t you 
give that note to Malcolm ?”’ 

Hebe flushed. 

“‘Oh, Dorothy! Just think of what it means! 
It makes me so deadly ashamed. I cannot im- 
agine you going away with a man upon whom 
you have no claim. There was a poor girl in 
our little town ; she went away with a married 
man who lived in the neighborhood. About a 
year afterward she came back to her own peo- 


ple. She was so sadly changed that many did 
not recognize her. She leads such an unhappy 
existence.” 
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‘“‘That has nothing to do with me.’”’ 

‘*You will be putting yourself in the same 
position, I suppose ?”’ 

‘Oh, no; I shouldn’t come back.”’ 

‘*Dorothy, you shall not go!” 

“Hebe, you don’t know the world. Women 
with social position and fortune are not treated 
like your poor little country-girl.”’ 

‘But they are more deserving of blame than 
she is.”’ 

Dorothy sat down and faced Hebe. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that. It is the 
same temptation, I suppose. What we are and 
what we have, our obligations, our principles, 
all seem to drift away from us, and nothing is of 
any importance but the one desire—to be with 
the beloved one. Here, it is hopeless! Abroad, 
it is possible. I am a victim of passion. I know 
it. But, Hebe, Iam not wronging anyone. I 
am not breaking a wife’s vows, nor bringing 
disgrace on innocent children.’’ 

“But your brothers and sisters ?”’ 

Dorothy rose and paced the floor. 

“T have thought of them all, individually. 
What is John tome now? Nothing. He mar- 
ried to please himself and followed his own bent, 
preferring hypocrisy to confidence in us. Anne 
is happy ; so is Addie. Neither has any necd of 
me in her life now. Malcolm has devoted his 
future to you, and Hebe, you somehow seem to 
meet every want that a reasonable man can have. 
As for. Ernest, if I have a preference it is for 
him. Hebe, Ernest is very little to me. He 
spends his leisure hours at clubs. I wouldn’t 
dream of asking him to break an engagement 
for my sake. The truth is, that now that we are 
all so independent of each other, our old affec- 
tion seems to be a thing of the past.” 

“But, still, if affection has gone, pride re- 
mains. Malcolm once told me that he never 
heard of a bad woman on either side of the 
house. The remark impressed me because one 
time I heard my father discussing marriage with 
my eldest brother. At that period, I wondered 
what he meant. Father used the same expres- 
sion. He told my brother that before asking a 
girl to marry him, he should learn something 
about the women that she was descended from. 
I remember the advice distinctly, I suppose, be- 
cause I could not comprehend it. He said that 
if his grand-daughters inherited virtue, he would 
be satisfied.”’ 

‘¢Now, you understand it all.’’ 

‘¢ Tf not all, certainly the importance of the idea 

that father was conveying. Chevalier Bayard was 
proud to have the same comforting reflection.”’ 
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“‘Some of our clergymen should preach a 
new crusade in favor of the cardinal virtues,’’ 
said Dorothy. ‘‘In our high-pressure existence 
they are apt to be lost sight of.” 

“T hope not, Dorothy.”’ 

‘IT suppose you will betray me to Mal- 
colm ?”” 

“‘T never was so sorely tempted in my life. 
If he had come over to kiss me as usual when he 
came in, I should have put the note in his hand. 
I was excited and I was holding it. He turned 
to enter his own room, and I had time to realize 
that I had accidentally learned your secret and 
had no right to mention it.’ 

**You poor child! Oh, don’t touch me! I’m 
going to make you suffer, at least in your pride 
about your husband’s family.’’ Dorothy laughed 
out, mockingly, defiantly. ‘‘ When John mar- 
ried an Irish servant he was very much inter- 
ested in the traditions of his ancestors.’’ 

‘*She is good, Dorothy.”’ 

‘¢Oh, I don’t doubt it.’’ 

“‘T don’t believe you can undervalue an hon- 
est woman.’’ 

Dorothy flushed and pursued her walk. 

‘The truth is here, Hebe. I have outgrown 
old superstitions and prejudices. I have pro- 
gressed with a rapidity that amazes even myself. 
T have no wish now for the legal form of a di- 
vorce between Mr. Sherwood and that woman 
whom he married. What possible good could 
such a piece of paper do me? How could a 
judge decree any greater separation between 
them than exists. If marriage without love is 
‘legal prostitution,’ then love without the form 
of a marriage ceremony will hold its own very 
perfectly. When we two cease to be all in all 


_ to each other, we can part.’’ 


“Tg this a new theory of existence for people 
of your social position?” 

“There is nothing very new about it. George 
Eliot is regarded as having been a woman pos- 
sessed of surpassing intellectual powers and of 
great feminine qualities. She lived for over 
twenty years with Lewes. He had a wife living 
and several children. She-is not decried for her 
action. I don’t think it shadows her fame as a 
writer.’’ 

Hebe leaned on the arm of her chair and 
spoke eagerly: 

‘‘Oh, Dorothy, isn’t her career full of inter- 
est? I have been reading every scrap I could 
find about her. Why didn’t she write her life 
for the benefit of every woman who cares for the 
welfare of her own sex ?”” 

“You are such a child to be discussing George 
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Eliot. You are too young to enter into her 
thoughts.’’ 


“Yes; but we had lectures at school about her 
books, and I read them. Then I felt a desire to 
know something about her. Our teacher shook 
her head gravely and said that her’s was a sad 
history, one better left unread. This winter I 
tried to satisfy my curiosity.”’ 

“Well, did you succeed ?”’ 

‘Only partially. You see, her own experi- 
ence given entirely, would be more interesting 
and fascinating than her novels. It would surely 
be more instructive, more valuable.’’ 

‘* You like realism.’’ 

‘*Tf it concerns a person that is admitted to be 
eminent. For instance, you are giving me your 
reasons for defying public opinion. Now, I 
should like to be able to read George Eliot’s 
arguments with herself on the same subject.’’ 

‘What a strange girl you are! What pos- 
sible interest could such thoughts have for 
you ?”’ 

‘A great deal of interest. You see, she com- 
pleted her experiment. Now, I should like to 
know if it really satisfied her, or if she existed 
in a condition of hopeless regret.’’ 

‘Nonsense! She must have been supremely 
happy.” 

“‘Oh, impossible! If she had been so, her 
joy would have overflowed into her books. They 
are all sad and depressing. Malcolin has his 
opinions about her.”’ 

‘‘Oh, has he? He was always celebrated for 
forming his own conclusions about everything 
and everybody under the sun. He is an ex- 
clusive, aristocratic man, who fancies himself an 
unknown genius. What did he tell you about 
George Eliot ?”’ 

“He said so much—I can only repeat the 
salient points. He told me that the class dis- 
tinctions in England are much more clearly de- 
fined than here, and that she was a middle- 
aged woman, trying to support herself by lit- 
erature when she met Lewes. Malcolm is anx- 
ious to excuse and explain what seems so 
inconsistent in her history. He says that it 
would be wholly impossible for people like us 
to judge her. She was a comparative stranger 
in London ; she wrote reviews and made transla- 
tions, and was probably very poor. Perhaps 
she was attracted by Lewes, and thought she 
could help to reform him. Apart from his great 
intellectual ability, Malcolm says he was a thor- 
ough scoundrel. She may have reasoned that 
she was a very insignificant woman, with no 
one to care whether she did wrong or not. It 
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was Lewes who suggested writing fiction to her. 
She did not think she could do it. He took her 
first stories to the editor of Blackwood’ s, and thev 
were accepted and made a success. No doubt 
she attributed her fame and fortune to his ad- 
vice and encouragement, and if she felt that she 
owed these to him, her sense of gratitude would 
do the rest. She devoted herself to him. Mal- 
colm says that she undoubtedly kept a roof 
over his head for years. He was too dissolute 
to support himself. She was really more won- 
derful than anyone of her own heroines.’’ 

‘‘And yet she married within a year of his 
death—curious devotion !’ 

‘*Yes, after Lewes died, she discovered that 
he had been as false to her as he had to everyone 
else.”’ 

“So that accounts for her strange conduct.” 

“‘T read that she did not take so much as an 
inkstand out of the house that she had occupied 
with Lewes. Mr. Cross did everything in his 
power to have her forget all the associations con- 
nected with her former life. Isn’t her story 
unique? When you consider her magnificent 
virtues you cannot reconcile them with the one 
lapse that shadows her memory. Why did she 
not use her strength of will, her reasoning facul- 
ties, her self-control, her power of self-sacrifice 
to save her own self-respect? If she knew 
human nature so thoroughly, how could she he- 
lieve that such a man as Lewes would change his 
nature for her sake ?”’ 

“«T see your inference.’’ 

“*T didn’t intend it, but you can apply the ar- 
gument to vour own case. If such a woman as 
Marian Evans could let her feelings run off with 
common sense, ordinary people may be excused 


-and pardoned. But after all, Dorothy, if we 


read facts about human nature, we should take 
them for good lessons.” 

‘But, you see, real passion interferes with our 
reasoning powers. Nature must have so in- 


tended. If your George Eliot had elected for self- 


respect, ‘The Mill on the Floss’ and ‘ Romola’ 
would never have been written.”’ ” 

“Oh, Dorothy, don’t you believe that in some 
other way her great gifts would have been re- 
vealed to her? I do. Ifshe had been true to 
herself, true to womanhood, God would have 
made known to her the work for which she was 
qualified. She took the gift and forgot the 
Giver.” 

‘You could discuss such problems forever. If 
she had realized that her connection with Lewes 
was a fatal mistake, she would have contrived 
to warn other women from a similar fate. You 
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say she learned of his faithlessness after his 
death.”’ 

‘‘Yes, through letters found among his pa- 
pers.”’ 

“Well, I am quite satisfied that Mr. Sherwood 
is devoted tome. We are very obscure people, 
with nothing to excuse what we are about to do 
but our affection for each other. The world 
forgets people only too soon, the great and the 
good as well as the bad.” 

‘*T think that everyone is remembered.”’ 

‘*T don’t. People have all they can do to keep 
up with the present. I never think of the past ; 
I don’t care about it. You were very good to 
come up with my note, and I feel better for my 
chat with you.’’ Dorothy put her hands on 
Hebe’s shoulders and gazed in the girl’s face. 
‘¢Tf I should ever come to need a friend, I will 
send for you. Now, try to forget all that you 
discovered to-day and do not mention me to my 
brothers; they have their own concerns to absorb 
them.”’ 

‘Dorothy, you mistake them—they are far 
from indifferent to your condition ; but they do 
not suspect your reserve.’’ 

‘““T am very much indebted to them.”’ 

‘¢And I wonder if it is right for me to keep 
such a secret from them ?”’ 

‘‘They can’t prevent me from following my 
own inclinations, child. You can get up a scene. 
What good will it do anyhow? I am my own 
mistress. ’’ 

‘¢T cannot understand you !’’ Hebe said. 

‘*Well, it isn’t necessary. How pretty you 
are when excited! Your cheeks are as pink 
as roses and your eyes seem double their size. 
You are a theorist, Hebe, because you have only 
lived with hum-drum, good people. Your ideas 
are all gained from reading, and you have been 
grounded in morality. Wait for a few years 
until you learn to judge between theory and prac- 
tice. See if you can live up to your own stand- 

ards. If you can face the world and preserve 
your sincerity, you will be qualified to express 
an opinion. People are always even uncon- 
sciously acting. You don’t act, because hitherto 
you have had no occasion to do it.” 

‘* Oh, but I have been keeping your secret for 
mon ths.’’ 

‘« Then you have commenced the business.”’ 

‘< Hardly. Malcolm is aware that I know 
more than I tell, and he is quite willing that I 
should respect your wishes. [I don’t believe I 
could do any acting with Malcolm.’ 

‘Dorothy laughed curiously ; the sound jarred 
upon Hebe. 
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‘‘Perhaps not. I wish you would go away, 
Hebe. I don’t want any more sins on my con- 
science at present. I shouldn’t envy you, and I 
don’t. I have what I have always craved, pas- 
sionate love.” 

Hebe turned to the door mechanically, opened 
it and left the room. The next second the 
click of the lock was audible, and Hebe pur- 
sued her way to her own room. Malcolm had 
left a note on her dressing-case. She was to 
get her beauty sleep, as he might be out until 
late. 

For hours Hebe debated with herself as to her 
duty concerning Dorothy’s plans. At intervals 
she recalled her mocking laugh, and her remark 
about adding sins to those already burdening 
her conscience. Then Hebe’s common sense 
asserted itself. ‘‘I am glad I am young and 
inexperienced,’’ she thought. ‘‘I am happy, 
if ignorant.’’ 

She made up her mind to rise early and again 
plead with Dorothy. Then she wondered what 
Ernest and Malcolm were doing, and it seemed 
to her quite impossible that such a scheme as 
Dorothy’s could be carried into practice. Surely 
Providence would intervene. 


Cuaprer XXI. 


Ow the following morning Malcolm lingered in 
the parlor until Ernest and Dorothy had gone in 
to breakfast. 

‘Hebe, if I mention Sherwood at the table, 
you are to listen only.” 

“Yes ; I will be on my guard.’ 

Dorothy’s gayety was so excessive that no 
one could do much more than reply to her 
rapid questions and laugh at her sallies.§ The 
maid had left the room when Ernest asked, 
carelessly, glancing at Malcolm : 

‘What happened at the Century last night > 
I met Fuller on the avenue, and he told me 
that there was a regular row going on up there. 
Some one had locked the door of a room, anc 
there was a scuffle inside. He couldn’t wait 
for the upshot, and I felt too tired to hunt 
up the particulars,’’ 

‘The long-expected happened. Sherwood was 
cheating right and left, as usual, and some 
stranger, a guest introduced by Ned Evans, ac_ 
cused him of it; and when Sherwood denied it, 
the fellow grabbed the cards and showed just 
how the hands were being dealt. Sherwood hag 
been winning the whole evening. Of course, he 
stuck to it that he had shuffled fairly. Evans 
locked the door, having sent for the officers of 
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the club, and this friend of his took another pack 
and placed the cards precisely as Sherwood had 
arranged his. He dealt similar hands, and sim- 
ply proved his case. It seems that Sherwood 
was invited to resign, and then allowed to leave 
the house. No one expressed the least sympa- 
thy for him, and Evans proposed going on with 
the game. Evans is mighty cool.’’ 

“‘Well, I wish I understood that process of 
shuffling,’’ said Ernest, eagerly. ‘‘There are 
lots of just such fellows as Sherwood. By Jove! 
I should like to be able to trip them up. I wish 
I had been on hand.”’ 

“‘It must have been very dramatic. Evans 
described the scene to me. His friend is quite a 
young fellow, not long out of college. He heard 
Evans telling some people about Sherwood’s luck 
at cards and declared that it was all the result of 
knowing how to shuffle. Evans only laughed at 
him, and he offered to bet that, if placed at the 
table with Sherwood, he could detect and expose 
his methods. - He says that by assiduous prac- 
tice you can arrange the cards so as to know ex- 
actly what cach player, including yourself, will 
hold. The shuffle is simply manipulation that 
preserves or improves this arrangement. He 
gained the art in his spare moments to amuse 
himself and to satisfy himself that it was practi- 
cable.’’ 

‘Perhaps to fill his pockets,’’ said Dorothy, 
carelessly. 

‘‘No; he is rich. But he must have great con- 
tinuity of purpose,’’ said Malcolm. 

‘‘He deserves the thanks of the community 
for what he did last night !’ cried Ernest. 

‘Sherwood is not fit to associate with decent 
people, and it is about time to dispense with his 
company. He lives with a notorious woman 
and takes her everywhere ; they had a box at 
Daly’s a few nights ago.’’ 

‘‘Ts that really true?’ asked Dorothy, her lips 
growing contracted and white as she spoke. 

‘©Yes ; he has no sense of decency.” 

‘And yet, if he came into his money to-day, 
no one would withhold congratulations,’’ said 
Malcolm. ‘‘I think he revels in seeing how far he 
can push his improprieties.”’ 

“Where does this woman live ?’”’ asked Doro- 
thy. 

Ernest gazed at her for some seconds, then he 
spoke carelessly. . 

“ You don’t need to know such things.” 

‘Do you really care to have the address?” 
asked Malcolm. 

“‘T do.” 

Malcolm wrote it on an envelope and handed 
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it to her, but her sudden pallor was not noticed. 
She spoke with an effort. 

‘*How do you happen to be so sure of this 
number ?”” 

“Why, yesterday afternoon I formed a sud- 
den resolution to have a talk with Sherwood. I 
couldn’t tind him at any of his clubs, so I in- 
quired for his address and that is it. On my 
way there I met a friend, and he turned to walk 
with me. When we reached the house, he was 
so much surprised at my destination that I in- 
sisted upon knowing what he meant. Of course, 
after he explained, I was as much taken aback 
as he had been, and we walked off laughing at 
the escape I had made. There are a few houses 
in New York that I must decline entering even 
in your behalf, Dorothy.”’ 

‘* What do you mean?” 

Dorothy’s cheeks burned, her eyes blazed. 

‘Well, I mean just this. Sherwood is a vile 
braggart, and if he doesn’t read your letters at 
the clubs, he exhibits them. Now, if you think 
that he is a proper person to correspond with, J 
don’t.’ 

‘*T say, Dolly, give him the cut direct,”’ urged 
Ernest in his gentle voice. ‘‘ There is no glory 
in such a conquest. Stand up for your sex and 
send such beasts to Coventry.” — 

Dorothy was struggling for self-control, and, 
rising suddenly, she gave Hebe a_ beseeching 
glance and hurried from the room. 

Hebe followed her to her room, which she 
paced for some minutes without uttering a word. 
She breathed with difficulty and moaned as if in 
agony, only shaking her head at Hebe’s offers to 
help her in her distress. Presently, she un- 
locked her trunk and began throwing the things 
out of it till she found her writing case. Open- 
ing it, she sat down at a table and wrote rapidly 
on sheet after sheet, glancing at each and tearing 
it in bits, until finally she showed one to Hebe. 

It was addressed to Willis O. Sherwood, Esq., 
at the house designated by Malcolm, and was 
written with decision in every line. 


“Everything is ended between us. 


1 I will never see 
you again. 


Girt.” 
**Oh, Dorothy ! You are saved !’ cried Hebe, 
clasping the excited woman in her arms and 
holding her fondly. ‘Shall I send this at 
once ?” 
ac Yes,’ 


Hebe was leaving the room. Dorothy caught 


her arm. 


‘* Nobody is to know,’’ she gasped. 


‘*Oh, Dorothy, your secret is safe now. I'll 
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tell Malcolm to send this by special messenger and 
then come back to you. Will you be down?” 

‘¢Oh no. I must get these things in place 
again.’’ 

She continued unpacking the trunk and Hebe 
hastened on her joyful mission. The brothers 
were seated at a table in the parlor, deep in the 
mysteries of arranging a pack of cards so as to 
deal certain hands to their imaginary partners 
and themselves. They glanced at Hebe and 
looked puzzled by her agitation. 

‘“« Anything up?” Erncst asked. 

‘¢T want this to go at once !’’ said Hebe. 

Malcolm took the note and studied her face. 
Then he rose and turned to the door. 

‘Wait a bit,’ cried Ernest. ‘‘ I am just be- 
ginning to see through this.”’ 

«©7711 come back directly,’’ said Malcolm, tak- 
ing his hat. The next second he was off and 
Hebe watched his strides with satisfaction. 

‘<Why didn’t you ring up a boy?’ asked 
Ernest, still moving cards. 

‘Time and tide wait for no district telegraph 
boy,’’ laughed Hebe. ‘Oh, Ernest!’ She 
took Malcolm’s chair, leaned on the table and 
fixed her eyes on Ernest’s. ‘‘How did you 
manage it all? Dorothy has broken off with 
that terrible wretch. Isn’t that delightful news? 
Your remarks brought her to her senses.”’ 

‘¢ Well, it was about time for her to recover 
them. Hebe, I didn’t have any hand in the 
fracas last night, although it was precisely the 
exposure that I had concluded to bring about. 
Evans has all the credit. He has been losing 
heavily to Sherwood of late, and he finally made 
up his mind to stop the fellow’s game. I only 
wish I had won the honor! It seems to have 
happened in the nick of time for us.”’ 

Hebe’s long-drawn sigh was eloquent, but in- 
scrutable. After a long pause she spoke, gravely : 

‘¢ Perhaps it was better on Dorothy’s account 
that you were not concerned in it.’’ 

«¢ Are you off again?” 

“Yes ; I must assure Dorothy that her message 
will reach Mr. Sherwood promptly.” 

“©Tf you and Dolly will put on your things 
T’ll take you up to Anne’s for the day.” 

‘¢ Delightful !”” 

Hebe found Dorothy very white and ex- 
hausted, but the idea of leaving town pleased her 

‘He may persist in coming here,’’ she 
said, excitedly. ‘‘Let us hurry. I don’t want 
to risk seeing him. Oh, Hebe! you know 
what is controlling me! You need not think 
me one bit better than I was last night. I 
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don’t care a copper for the gambling story. I 
never could understand how men who call them- 
selves intellectual will sit at a table absorbed in 
bits of cardboard. It must be the hope of win- 
ning money that attracts them. I suppose there 
is a certain fascination in cheating skillfully. 
What I won’t put up with is his treachery! He 
has sworn repeatedly that I alone made life pos- 
sible for him! Oh, what a fool I have been! I 
believed his words. Only yesterday, he threat- 
ened to shoot himself unless I promised to leave 
here with him this morning! He is involved with 
this infamous creature, and I was to be the cat’s- 
paw to take him out of his wretched entangle- 
ment! I see it all now—all! What an escape 
Ihave had! Hebe, you will keep this secret for 
me? I could not bear the shame of having it 
known.”’ 

‘*Oh, Dorothy ; norI the shame of telling it.’’ 

‘* How wicked of him! He knows how dearly 
I love him! Oh, why could he not have been 
true tome? J was willing to resign everything 
for him !”’ 

“You must make up your mind to forget 
him, Dorothy. Come, let me help you to dress.”’ 

‘*Yes—childlike, I am to put him aside like a 
broken toy. Oh, Hebe, you little realize what he 
has become to me! I would have died for him!’’ 

‘‘And he only played with you as one of a 
set of puppets. I hope he made money enough 
last night to sail to-day.”’ 

Dorothy started. 

‘‘He had the tickets ; I gave him the money to 
buy them some time ago.’’ 

“‘T hope he'll take that woman with him. 
Dorothy, you will come with us; there is no 
obstacle in your way now. You are too sensible 
to waste thought on a man so utterly, so hope- 
lessly bad.”’ 

“T have no sense, Hebe. 
am ready. I cannot be alone. 
into my head to join him.”’ 

‘Indeed, I'll not let you out of my sight.’’ 

While Hebe dressed, Dorothy sat near the 
window of Hebe’s room and gazed at the passers- 
by and the vehicles. She was very pale, start- 
ing nervously at the slightest noise and looking 
very quiet and depressed. The reaction had set 
in. Malcolm invited himself to make up tlhe 
quartette, and by ten o’clock the party had 
started for the station. When the train moved 
Dorothy commenced to revive, and upon reach— 
ing their destination Anne made no remark 
about her appearance, and she apparently enjo ved 
the day with the others. 


Stay here until I 
I might take it 


(To he continued. \ 


MONTENEGRO. 


SOMETHING 


ABOUT THE TOWN AND PEOPLE OF THE OLD PRINCIPALITY. 


By RoperT Howarp RUSSELL. 


IGH up in the fastness of the 
desolate and inaccessible 
black mountains, which 
have given it its name, prac- 

tically cut off from all the civilizing intluences 

of the century, is the sturdy little highland 
principality of Montenegro, whose independence, 
during the five hundred years of its existence, 
has been maintained with such valor that no 
less a student than Mr. Gladstone has said that, 
in his deliberate opinion, ‘‘The traditions of 

Montenegro exceed in glory those of Marathon, 

Thermopyle and all the war traditions of the 

world.” 

Toward the end of the fourteenth century a 
number of Servian fugitives, driven from - their 
country by the victorious hordes of the Turks, 
after the ruin of the Servian cause, at the battle 
of Kossovo, took refuge in these bleak and ster- 
ile mountains, and, with one of the Baltscha 
princes at their head, established their independ- 
ence, at a time when all of southeastern Europe 
was trembling before the power of the Turks, 
who had forced their way to the very gates of 
Vienna. This independence they have main- 
tained up to the present day, and their whole 
history from that time to the present is com- 
prised in an unending warfare with their hered- 
itary enemies, Time and again have the Turks 
sent great armies of from forty thousand to two 
hundred thousand men against these gallant 
highlanders, and time and again have they been 
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repulsed, with the loss of from ten to thirty 
thousand men, by the valiant little army of 
hardy mountaineers, for whom warfare was 
the sole pursuit in life. 

In 1604, eight thousand Montenegrin 
warriors defeated an army of sixty thou- 
sand Turks. In 1623, Suleiman Pasha in- 
vaded the country with a vast army, burn- 
ing and destroying the towns and villages, 
but failing to conquer the people. In 
1703, the Montenegrins, in revenge for 
Turkish outrages upon the border, offered 
to every Turk within the principality the 
alternative of baptism or death, and on 
Christmas Eve this degree was rigorously 
carried out, and every Moslem within the 
land who would not be baptized was put 
to the sword on this night of Montene- 
grin vespers. In 1706, a fresh invasion by the 
Turks was repelled with loss,and one hundred and 
fifty-seven Turkish prisoners were ignominiously 
ransomed for the same number of pigs. In 
1711, the Montenegrins invaded Turkish terri- 
tory at the instance of Russia, and when a coun- 
ter invasion took place drove back the infidels 
and captured eighty-six standards. In 1714, 
one hundred and twenty thousand Turks, under 
the Grand Vizier Kuprili, invaded the [country, 
burned Cetinje and drove the people to the 
mountains ; they then withdrew for the conquest 
of the Morea, carrying off two thousand cap- 
tives. Fresh invasions constantly took place 
from 1718 to 1796, when the Montenegrins, 
under Peter I., gained the most decisive victory 
of all over their hereditary foe. 

Although, since the treaty of Berlin, in 1878, 
Montenegro has acquired twenty-five miles of sea 
coast and two ports of its own on the Adriatic— 
Dulcigno and Antivari—the Dalmatian port of 
Cattaro has always been and still is the principal 
avenue of commercial and social intercourse with 
the world. Far down, at the lower extremity of 
Dalmatia, where its territory is so attenuated as 
to form but a narrow ribbon on the map, just to 
close out that part of Montenegro from the sea, a 
narrow opening in the rocky shore, between the 
Punta d’Ostro and the Punta d’ Arza, leads into 
the famous Bocche di Cattaro, probably the finest 
and most beautiful harbor in the world. This 
magnificent waterway consists. of a chain of five - 
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great basins, joined by narrow channels winding 
their way between the great ranges of bleak and 
Sterile mountains which rise precipitously from 
‘he borders of these inland seas, barely leaving 
‘oom here and there for the sparkling little white 
“towns, surrounded with their ancient walls, to 
—btain a foothold at their base. 
Into this great chain of inland lakes we sailed 
“ne morning at daybreak, and, as we reached the 
—*arrowest division of waters known as ‘‘le ca- 
~tene,’? where, in former times, a chain was 
Stretched across to defend the innermost har- 
bors, the mist which overhung the water began 
to rise, and under the slowly rolling gray curtain 
We saw the great lead-colored hulks of the Aus- 
trian navy steaming grandly out, each great ship 
attended by three or four noisy black torpedo boats 
puffing energetically along on either side of their 
great consorts like little children afraid of being 
left behind. Further on, forming a_ peaceful 
Contrast to the huge war vessels, as they moved 
Maajestically through the narrow pass, were two 
tiny islands barely raising themselves above the 
level of the water. On one of these stands 
the miniature monastery of San Giorgio, with 
Chapel and _ cloisters and garden complete ; 
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and on the other is a little pilgrimage 
church, S. Maria dello Scarpello, in which is 
a portrait of the Madonna, said to have been 
painted by St. Luke. The white walls, red-tiled 
roofs and green domes of the little church, which 
seems to float on the water like a lily pad, make 
a charming bit of color against the bleak, gray 
mountain side which rises majestically behind to 
such heights that the tiny church in the fore- 
ground seems no bigger than a child’s toy. 
Behind the islands lies the pretty little town 
of Perasto, guarding the entrance to the Bay of 
Risano, on the further shore of which, high up 
on the mountain side, a great fountain bursts 
forth from the solid rock and falls in white foam 
down the sheer cliffs into the sea below. Higher 
up on the same mountain can be seen the mouth 
of a dark cavern in which is a great subterranean 
lake, the abode, according to local tradition, of a 
great dragon who lies in its depths guarding an 
enormous diamond between its paws. Certain it 
is that strange rumbling noises are often heard 
proceeding from the very heart of the mountain, 
and at such times, you are told, the mighty 
dragon is at play and rolls the huge diamond 
about in sport down in the depths of his gloomy 
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cavern, a Dalmatian Fafner as yet unconquered 
by the Siegfried who shall despoil him of his 
treasure. 

From Perasto we steer south into the last of 
this wonderful chain of inland seas, and after 
passing Perzanio are shut in on every side by 
the great sterile mountains. At the extreme end 
of the bay towers the huge Lovcen, one of the 

‘ black mountains of Montenegro, and at its base, 
between two torrents which issue from the solid 
rock, is the little white town of Cattaro, clinging 
tenaciously to the meagre foothold it has ob- 
tained at the foot of the stupendous rock which 
towers thousands of feet above it, dwarfing the 
little collection of houses to the proportions of a 
Noah’s Ark village, an impression still further 
heightened by the little rows of round green trees 
set at regular distances apart along the broad 
stone quay. Behind the cathedral this drop-cur- 
tain of stone descends so closely that the towers 
seemingly guard an entrance to some great cavern 
in the living rock behind. 

So shut in among the great masses of towering 
crags which surround it is this little town that a 
Greek historian has stated that the sun never 
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reached it except in summer. This statement is 
not exactly borne out by the truth, although in 
the winter months the sun shines on the city 
only five hours each day. 

At one side of the town a great buttressed wall, 
part of the city’s old defenses, makes its devious 
way from the water’s edge to a point some fifteen 
hundred feet above the town, where it terminates 
at an old castle perched on the edge of a great 
ravine. Far above, stretching for miles along 
the precipitous side of the high mountain, is the 
faint line of the famous Ladder of Cattaro, the 
old mule track which follows the gorge of the 
torrent Fiumara, and at last, with innumerable 
zigzags, surmounts the face of Lovcen and leans 
over the wastes of barren rock to the mountain 
strongholds of the invincible Montenegrins. The 
other side of the town is protected by a sheer 
precipice of rock which descends to the water, 
and here a frail little bridge leads from under the 
great stone tower of the old wall over the Gordic- 
chio to the wonderfully well-engineered carriage 
road that leads to Cetinje. 

Saturday is the great market day in Catarro, 
and all along the quay and outside the Porta 
Fiumara the Montenegrins, after complying with 
the Austrian regulations by leaving their fire- 
arms in a house provided for the purpose, hold 
market and sell their live stock and produce, or 
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exchange it for the merchandise of the Cattaro 
shop-keepers. The poor Montenegrin women 
who conduct these markets have a hard struggle 
for existence. They are the workers and the tillers 
of the soil, and all their merchandise is the fruit 
of their unaided toil, as the men reserve their 
strength for 
warlike pur- 
suits, and in 
time of peace 
spend _ their 
days in swag- 
gering about 
the streets, 
smoking and 
talking of war 
and rumors 
of war, while 
the poor wo- 
men work for 
them, _ tilling 
the land with 
wooden plows 
or staggering 
up and down 
the steep 
mountain 
paths under 
enormous 
burdens. 
These poor 
creatures, 
broken and 
bent by toil 
before they 
are twenty- 
five, leave 
their little 
stone huts in 
the moun- 
tains at two or 
three o'clock 
in the morn- 
ing, and with 
a load of sixty 
pounds or 
more on their 
backs, make 
their way 
dewn the pre- 
cipitous path of the Ladder of Cattaro, and after 
a weary day spent in disposing of their mer- 
chandise they shoulder great bags of flour and 
meal, bought with the proceeds of their sales, 
and painfully and laboriously make their way 
up the side of the sheer rock to the little huts 
Vol. XLII., No. 2—12, 
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far up in the black mountains, which they reach 
late in the night, weary and worn with their 
exhausting labors. 

There are no railroads in Montenegro, and until 
recently there was not even a carriage road to 
Cetinje, as the policy of these canny highlanders 
has always 
been to keep 
their little 
capital as in- 
accessible as 
possible, for 
their greatest 
strength lay in 
the difficult 
approaches to 
their strong- 
holds. Re- 
cently, how- 
ever, the Aus- 
trians have 
persuaded 
Prince Nich- 
olas to con- 
struct a road 
from Cetinje 
to the frontier, 
where, high 
on the moun- 
tain side it 
joins the ad- 
mirably en- 
gineered road 
which the 
Austrians 
have built 
to scale the 
precipitous 
mountain 
side. Starting 
from the quay 
one morning 
in a little yel- 
low ramshac- 
kle four- 
wheeled vehi- 
cle of anonde— 
script type, 
having three 
shaggy and 
under-fed little mountain horses fastened to 
gether in a bunch with ropes and strings to 
draw it, we crossed the little bridge over the 
Gordicchio and commenced the ascent to the 
mountain stronghold. The road at first led Qi_- 
rectly away from the Montenegro frontier, 
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through a beautiful valley shaded with great oak 
trees. Then for a time it wound back and forth 
under the sinister shadow of an Austrian fort, 
which has been so placed as to command nearly 
every foot of the eight or nine miles of roadway 
leading to the Montenegrin frontier, which, al- 
though only a few hundred yards distant hori- 
zontally from Cattaro, is so high up in the clouds 
as to necessitate the construction of over eight 
miles of road to reach it. 

In many places you can leaye your conyey- 
ance, and by climbing straight up over the rocks 
fora short distance, gain fifteen or twenty minutes 
over the ragged little horses who toil patiently 
along on the zigzag path of the road beneath you. 

There is no grander sight in the world than 
these beautiful basins of still blue water, sur- 
rounded by the majestic piles of barren rock and 
the little fringe of verdant shore at its hase, as 
seen from this wonderful mountain road; and 
the intervals of rest, in which you can view the 
wonderful panorama spread out below you, will 
repay the trouble of scrambling up the steep 
rocks, 

At last the innumerable zigzags end, the road 
trends upward in a long ascending line, and 
presently a little row of white stones laid ob- 
liquely across the road. in default of custom 

houses and barriers, proclaims the frontier of 


Montenegro. Further on, at a sharp turn in 
the road, we came upon a little group of the 
black mountaineers, with rifles slung over their 
backs and their belts stuck full of revolvers, 
knives and yatagans, standing at the mouth of a 
dark cavern which leads for a mile or more into 
the mountain side. Then we reached a little 
mountain inn up in the cold misty air and re- 
freshed ourselyes with coarse bread, cheese and 
red wine, which was provided for us by a dark- 
eyed Montenegrin woman in the picturesque 
peasant costume of rough homespun woolen, 
white waist under a long white coat trimmed with 
blue and elaborately embroidered, a coarse dark 
woolen skirt, and sandals or opankas of undressed 
hide laced across the top with thongs of leather. 
From the inn the road led by a slight descent 
to the small town of Njegus, the ancestral home 
of the reigning family of Montenegro, and one of 
the country seats of the present prince. The 
poor little thatched houses of the town are no 
hetter than stables, but it is a brave little town, 
and has often sent three hundred and fifty of its 
five hundred men to the wars. Here you get 
some idea of the extreme difficulty with which 
the Montenegrin labors to get a bare living from 
the barren and unfruitful land in which he lives. 
Small patches of ground no bigger than tennis 
courts are carefully cultivated, and wherever 


there is the slighest deposit 
of soil on the sides of the 
mountains or in the hollows 
of the rocks, a little stone 
Wall is built about it to 
prevent its washing away, 
and it is cherished and 
tended as carefully as a win- 
dow garden, so that it shall 
add its full quota to the 
scant crops of the country. 
Agriculture here is con- 
ducted much as it was in 
the time of the Trojan wars. 
The plows are of wood and 
the harrows of thorns or 
rods ; and near every small 
patch of cultivated land you 
may see a little stone ring, 
where the harvest of wheat 
is threshed out by horses 
who tread it out as they 
are driven round and round 
about a post in the centre. 
From Njegus the road 
ascends again to the pass 
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saw that it was good—in 
parts—but that the rocks 
and stones made by Sata- 
nael were harmful and hate- 
ful, whereupon he sent his 
Angel Gabriel to gather 
them up and cast them 
into the deep sea. So Ga- 
briel filled an enormous sack 
with all the rocks and cliffs 
of the world, and flew with 
his burden toward the blue 
Adriatic ; but Satanael, fly- 
ing fast behind, cut a whole 
in the sack, whereupon all 
the rocks dropped out, 
forming the mountains of 
Montenegro and Dalmatia, 
and when Gabriel reached 
the Adriatic the sack was 
empty. 

From this high pass in 
the black mountains the 
reason for the origin of the 
legend is apparent, for no- 
where in the world is there 


of Kruacko Zdrjelo, where at the summit a a more desolate expanse of tumbling rocks and 


wonderful view is presented. 


There is a legend crags. 


Looking north toward Niksic, as far as 


current here that, having created the world, God the eye can reach, tosses a great sea of barren. 
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rocky peaks of gray limestone, a veritable pict- 
ure of utter desolation, with hardly a trace of 
vegetation of any sort to be seen. Far off in 
the south shines the glint of water in the Lake 
of Scutari ; to the right towers the huge Loveen, 
and on its side is the chapel of St. Peter, the 
patron saint of Montenegro. He is rather a home- 
made saint with a distinctly modern flavor, as 
he did not die until 1830, and was immediately 
canonized by his nephew, Peter II., who wanted 
a saint in the family ; and as 
many of the older men in 
Montenegro to-day knew St. 
Peter intimately during his 
life, and can therefore vouch 
for his especial fitness for the 
position he holds, he has 
proved a popular and favor- 
ite divinity. 

From here the road de- 
scends rapidly into the basin 
of an old lake which at one 
time filled the valley where 
Cetinje now stands, and pres- 
ently we obtained a glimpse 
of the red roofs and white- 
washed houses of the small- 
est capital in Europe; and, 
after a few more devious twist- 
ings among the foothills, we 
droye past a little Greek 
church and entered the main 
street which leads through 
the town to the inn at the 
further end. The streets were 
filled with tall,’ fine- looking 
men in the picturesque white 
coats, embroidered waistcoats, 
baggy dark-blue breeches and 
high boots; and each man, 
as compelled by law, wore a 
loaded revolver in his belt as 
well as a miscellaneous col- 
lection of knives and_ short 
swords Even the waiters at 
the inn wore boots and car- 
ried knives and revolvers. The inn itself is not 
calculated to render a long stay in Cetinje partic- 
ularly fascinating. The room assigned to us con- 
tained four double-beds and no wash-stand. I 
finally procured a tin basin, and a wooden chair 
which served as wash-stand and towel-rack, and 
a bucket of water. The only method of dispos- 

gne of a basin of dirty water seemed to be to 
t} row it out of the window, which I did success- 
fu lly on the night of our arrival ; but, on repeat- 
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ing it in the morning, I heard a shout from be- 
low, and, on looking out, found that I had 
drenched a doughty highland warrior, who, 
upon secing my head at the window, proceeded 
to make a demonstration with the aid of the 
extensive collection of firearms in his belt. I 
had been told that the Montenegrin was ex- 
tremely courteous to those who spoke his lan- 
guage, so I immediately put in use the two 
words I had just learned from a phrase-book— 
“Dobro jutro,’’ meaning 
‘*Good morning ’’—to which 
I added in English, for lack 
of any further Slavish vocab- 
ulary, ‘‘Have vou used Pears’ 
Soap?’ This did not seem to 
have any immediate effect in 
pacifying him, so I discreetly 
withdrew from his gaze, re- 
solving in the future to make 
cautious and careful surveys 
of the ground immediately 
beneath the windows, and 
avoid wittingly dispensing 
any more free shower baths 
to these walking arsenals. 
The stock sights of a capi- 
tal so small that one could 
stand in its very centre and 
throw stones into the suburbs 
are necessarily limited. A_ 
large, square, low - roofed 
building, two stories high 
and painted a dingy yellow, 
with a little wooden sentry- 
box on either side of the 
front-door steps, is the new 
palace of the prince. A little 
beyond this is the old Biljar, 
or palace, enclosed within a 
high stone wall and guarded 
by four round towers, now 
used as the palace of justice 
and the government printing 
office, where the ‘‘ Glas Crna- 
gora,’’? or ‘Voice of Monte- 
negro,” is published. Between the old and new 
palaces is the Tree of Justice, a great elm, 
where, as a last resort for all, from the four or 
five courts of the country, petitioners may ap- 
peal to the prince, who occasionally sits in pa- 
ternal fashion beneath its branches and admin- 
isters justice in person. The justice dispensed by 
the prince is at all events summary. A visitor 
who attended one of these open-air courts on one 
occasion reports that the prince named the peti- 
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tioners collectively as liars, consigned the leader 
to jail, and threatened to send the others after 
him unless they speedily got out of the way. 


PRINCE NICHOLAS I., OF MONTENEGRO. 


On the rocky slope behind the Biljar is the old 
Convent of the Virgin, and the little convent 
church which serves as the cathedral of Monte- 
negro, where St. Peter, the local saint, reposes in 
his sarcophagus. A little way above the convent 
is the famous round tower of Tabia, where, up to 
a few years ago, it was the pride of the Monte- 
negrins to maintain a continuous display of 
Turks’ heads neatly arranged on poles stuck in 
the ground about the walls, and where the hol- 
low vault is still filled with Turkish skulls. 

Near by are the royal stables, where the prince 
keeps several fine Arabs; and the national jail, 
a remarkable institution, where a few prisoners 
lounge akeut in the open doorways smoking ci- 
garettes, and apparently enjoying to the full the 
freedom and hospitality of this unique prison. 
Some of the prisoners are manacled by chains 
fastened to the left leg and arm, or in some cases 
to both ankles. The inconvenience of the latter 
method, in which the chain is supposed to drag 
on the ground, has been overcome by the inge- 
nuity of the wearers, who attach a cord to the 
centre and suspend it from their waists, making 
the decoration rather ornamental than otherwise. 
Many of the prisoners are entirely unencumbered , 
and there is apparently no reason why they 
should not make their escape if they wished to 
do so; but they evidently prefer the tempered 
joys of this metropolitan confinement to the. 
hardships incident to a fugitive existence in the 
surrounding mountains, 
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Across the town from the jail and the palace 
is the new theatre, built by an American named 
Slade—a rough, unfinished - looking building, 
which is intended to eventually serve as casino, 
museum and reading-rooms as well as the home 
of the Montenegrin drama. In the bare, white- 
washed hall of this building are produced the 
plays written by the prince, who is a poet and 
dramatist, and has written two plays—‘‘ The 
Empress of the Balkans”’ and ‘‘ Prince Arbanit.”’ 

We were not so 
fortunate as to see 
either of these royal 
dramas, although we 
saw a Servian com- 
pany from Belgrade in 
a curious play, inter- 
spersed with songs and 
dances, enacted with 
as much force and 
power as could well be 
exerted on a ten-by- 
twelve stage, lighted 
by a dingy little row 
of smoking kerosene 
lamps without. re- 
flectors. 

The crown prince 
had been expected to 
attend the performance 

and encourage the per- 
formers by his royal 
pr Btronage; but we 
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watched in vain for 
his appearance in the 
royal box, which was 
prodigally hung with 
faded red canton flan- 
nel, for the crown 
prince is a shy young 
man, and, hearing 
that there were strang- 
ers in town, he aban- 
doned the play and 
stayed at home in his 
konak rather than run 
the chance of ‘being 
stared at by strangers. 
There were no women 
in the audience, for, as 
a rule, the Montene- 
grin men consider it a 
disgrace to be seen in 
public with the wom- 
en of their families. 
At the further end 
of the town from the inn is the national arsenal, 
where are stored two siege-guns, two bronze 
Russian twelve-pounders, eighteen small Krupp 
guns and twenty-four mountain guns, with a 
quantity of rifles and small arms. <A big room 
in the arsenal is used as a war museum, and 
is filled with trophies captured from the Turks. 
Here are preserved hundreds of bullet-riddled 
flags and standards shot to ribbons in their 
desperate affrays, curved swords, Turkish can- 
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non, guns, pistols, decorations and medals, 
among the latter being a number of Crimean 
war medals taken from Turks who had fought 
side by side with the English in Crimea. 
There is a small market square, with a rude 
little fountain in the centre, which is rendered 


picturesque by the bright costumes of the peas- - 


ants on market days ; and there is a school for 
girls founded and supported by the dowager em- 
press of Russia. Along the main street are little 
shops where gunsmiths and silversmiths can be 
seen at work in the windows ; tobacconists, where 
big rolls of dark blue paper filled with the fine 
golden tobacco of Scutari are stacked on the 
shelves about the walls; tiny bazaars of general 
supplies, where the red pork-pie cap with its 
covering of black silk and the initials N. I., gaily 
colored torbas or pouches, and the struka, a long 
brown shawl which is to the Montenegrin what 
the plaid is to the Highlander, are the most con- 
spicuous articles displayed for sale. 

These, with the post office, where you buy 
Montenegrin stamps from a _ postmaster who 
wears two huge revolvers in his belt and has 
others in easy reaching distance, and the small 
one-story buildings occupied by the representa- 
tives of foreign powers and emblazoned over the 
doorways with their coats-of-arms, comprise all 
the institutions of the little capital. 

The rulers of Montenegro have always been 
warriors of renown. Their patron saint, Peter I, 
was a great general in his day, and in 1796, at 
Kroussa, he ‘gained a most decisive victory over 
the Turks, whom he utterly defeated, inflicting a 
loss upon them of over thirty thousand men, in- 
cluding their leader, Kara Mahmoud, whose 
head for a long time afterward was displayed by 
the future saint as one of his most cherished pos- 
sessions. 

His nephew, Peter II., who succeeded him in 
1830, was one of the foremost Servian poets of 
the time, and although his energies were princi- 
pally directed toward the civilization of his peo- 
ple, the suppression of the vendetta and the es- 
tablishment of security and order in his domin- 
ion, yet he had the martial spirit strongly within 
him and commanded the respect of his troops, 
who had often seen this great bishop and leader 
of theirs, who was no less than six feet eight in 
height,stand before them in his robes and hit lem- 
ons with his rifle as they were thrown into the air 
by an attendant. This picturesque figure was the 
last Vladika or ruler combining the temporal and 
spiritual power, for his nephew, Danilo IJ., who 
succeeded him in 1851, separated the two and 
founded an absolute principality to be governed 
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by secular princes. Danilo waged war upon the 
Turks and administered a severe defeat to Omar 
Pasha at Grahovo, in 1858, but he did not prove 
a popular ruler, and in 1860 he was assassinated, 
and the succession passed to his nephew, Prince 
Nicholas I., Petrovic Njegos, the present ruler. 
Prince Nicholas, who is a fine-looking man of 
about fifty-five, was educated at Trieste and 
Paris, and proclaimed prince on August 14th, 
1860. He has fairly won his spurs in his battles 
with the Turks, defeating them in 1861-62, and 
also in 1877-78, when to aid Russia he engaged 
nearly ninety thousand Turkish troops, who were 
drawn away from the Danube ata critical time 
for Russia, and with a vastly inferior force de- 
feated them repeatedly, finally driving them from 
his dominion after they had sustained a loss 
of six thousand killed and many more thou- 
sands wounded. In one battle at Kristatz, two 
thousand Montenegrins withstood thirty thousand 
Turks under Suleiman Pasha with a loss of seven 
hundred, the Turks losing over thirty-five hun- 
dred ; while at Jezero the Montenegrins killed 
over four hundred and eighty Turks with a loss 
to themselves of only thirteen killed and twenty- 
three wounded. Asan example of the courage 
of the Montenegrin warriors in this battle, an 
English newspaper correspondent who was in 
Montenegro at the time relates the following inci- 
dent : ‘‘ The battle of Jezero was signalized on 
the part of the Montenegrins by a splendid indi- 
vidual valor which certainly deserves chronicling. 
A Montenegrin of the tribe of Piperi, Luka Phili- 
pov by name, had distinguished himself at the 
battle of Vucidol by taking Osman Pasha alive 
and carrying him bodily to Prince Nicholas, who 
presented the gallant fellow with five hundred 
ducats for his prize, and jestingly bade him bear 
him another Turk in the same fashion. Now, for 
a Montenegrin to be told by ‘The Master’ —‘ The 
Gospodar,’ as the prince is generally called here— 
to do a thing, is for him to do it or die. Accord- 
ingly, our hero of Piperi being present at the 
battle of Jezero, and mindful of the master’s 
orders, seized the moment of attack to rush into 
the Turkish lines, hug a true believer around the 
waist with a bearlike embrace, and lug him off 
bodily, disarming him by the way. 

‘To carry his prize safely to the rear the Mon-_ 
tenegrin made a slight detour, but he had not 
gone half way to the Montenegrin position foy 
which he was making when a bullet struck him, 
passing through both thigh bones, and letting go 
his captive, he fell heavily to the ground. The 
Turk with a shout of triumph sprang upon his 
fallen captor, but, despite the agony in which he 
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lay, the black mountaineer retained strength of 
body and presence of mind sufficient for the oc- 
casion. He laid one hand heavily upon the 
Turk, who had sprung at his throat, and with 
the other pointed his revolver at his adversary’s 
head, quietly remarking: * Now, then, Turk, if 
you don’t want to be blown into another world, 
just lift me on your back. And now, my fine 
horse,’ as the cowed and astonished Turk com- 
plied, ‘just trot me to my friends out there ! 
Kismet being obviously against him, the Moslem 
obeyed his driver, and stumbled on over the 
rocks, groaning under the weight of the burly 
Montenegrin, to where the men of Piperi stood 
marveling at the approach of what they believed 
to be a Turkish Goliath, ten feet tall! But the 
warriors burst 
into a roar of 
laughter 
when, on the 
apparition 
approaching 
nearer, they 
perceived 
their wound- 
ed Luka rid- 
ing the reluc- 
tant Turk to 
their lines, 
where, after 
having pre- 
sented his 
steed to the 
prince, he fell 
senseless to 
the ground.”’ 

Another 
characteristic 
incident oc- 
curred during the siege of Niksic, when Pope Milo, 
the heroic priest and warrior of the Montenegrins, 
challenged the infidel to single combat between 
the lines. The Turks accepted the challenge, 
and sent out their most redoubtable swordsman, 
and the armies ceased hostilities to witness this 
hand-to-hand combat. The Turk proved him- 
self a better swordsman than the priest, and 
killed him, and severed his head from his body ; 
but his victory was short-lived, as immediately 
upon the resumption of hostilities he was served 
in the same way by an infuriated Montenegrin 
in revenge for the death of Pope Milo. 

At the fall of Niksic, the prince, who had been 
in active command. of the long siege, during 
which the Montenegrin women had toiled inces- 
santly carrying cannon balls and rations over 
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the mountains to the besiegers, received the sur- 


render of Scanderbeg reclining on his struka on 


a rock, and after he had taken coffee with the 
vanquished Turkish commander, he composed a 
poem containing the news of his victory, com- 
mencing: ‘‘Niksic mourns, captive to-day of 
my arms,’’ which he sent to his wife at Cetinje, 
where the princess read it to the citizens amidst 
salvos of applause from their guns and _ pistols 
and the ringing of the monastery bells ; while the 
metropolitan, or bishop, of Montenegro formed 
a ring for the war dance or Horo, and the blind 
minstrels tuned their one-stringed guzlas and 
sang the song of the ‘‘Green Apple Tree,’’ which 
recites the valorous deeds of Montenegrin heroes. 

Since 1878, there has been no active warfare 
in Montene- 
gro, and the 
mountain 
warriors have 
had to content 
themselves 
with occa- 
sional raids 
into the 
neighboring 
provinces, 
and even this 
has lately 
been done 
away with, 
owing to the 
watchful eye 
of the Aus- 
trians on the 
north, and the 
pacific policy 
of the Turks 
on the south. 
This enforced peace cannot last long, however, 
for the Montenegrin can never forget that it was 
the Turk, who, five hundred years ago, drove him 
from his fertile fields and luxuriant valleys about 
the old Servian capital of Prisrend, and shut 
him up in his barren, inaccessible prison among 
the rocks, where he now lives, and, not content to 
let him rest in peace even there if still uncon- 
quered, has over and over again, in the centuries 
that have followed, sent great armies against him 
to conquer and subdue, or, if possible, extermi- 
nate his government and destroy his autonomy. 
However, Prince Nicholas is a politic man, and 
three years ago, when the sultan, anxious to pro- 
pitiate his natural enemy, sent him for a present 
a complete equipment for a squadron of cavalry, 
he accepted it without question, although it is 
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hardly possible that he could use it any way ex- 
cept offensively against the donor, and carried it 
up to a place of safety in his stronghold among 
the mountain tops. Then, turning his face to- 
ward Russia, he awaited the tidings from the 
north. They were not long in coming, for less 
than a year ago the Russian ship, Rostoff, from 
Cronstadt, arrived in Antivari with thirty thou- 
sand rifles, fifteen million cartridges, a number 
of cannon and machine guns, and a quantity of 
dynamite, all of which was a present from the 
Czar of Russia to Prince Nicholas I. of Montene- 
gro. These weapons, added to the forty thou- 
sand rifles already in the country, would provide 
a rifle for almost every able-bodied man and 
woman in the whole principality, which hasa pop- 
ulation of less than two hundred thousand, the 
number of trained men liable to be called under 
arms being about thirty-five thousand. 

Since the receipt of this portentious present 
from the Czar, the prince has decided to main- 
tain a standing army. Hitherto, although every 
able-bodied man and youth was liable to serve in 
time of war, the standing army has consisted of 
thirty or forty men who were usually engaged in 
playing at bowls in the prince’s back yard, a 
simple but convenient arrangement allowing 
the prince to accomplish the mobilization of his 
entire army by a low whistle from his back 
piazza in case of need. Now, however, the 
whole population will gradually be drilled in 
the use of the new arms provided by Russia, 
one section following another in continuous 
service for three months. With his new weap- 
ons ready to hand, who could blame the Mon- 
tenegrin if at the first favorable opportunity he 
fall down upon the Moslem who destroyed the 
great Servian Kingdom of Stephan Déchan, 
which embraced Macedonia, Thessaly, Northern 
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Greece and Bulgaria, and drove him to his 
rocky eerie among these barren crags, where for 
four or five centuries he has been shut out from 
the verdant and fruitful valleys of his rightful 
heritage. 

Prisrend, the ancient home of the old Servian 
czars, lies beyond the Albanian Mountains in 
the southeast, and there is not in Montenegro 
to-day a Slav who does not await with impa- 
tience the battles that shall restore to him the 
ancient ‘heritage of his race. His national ballad 
of piesma is ‘©Onamo, Onamo Za Br’da’’ (Out 
there, out there, beyond the mountains), and as 
the ‘‘ Marsellaise’’ stirs the blood of the French, 
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and verses from the Koran frenzies the Moslem, 
so these verses thrill the heart of every Montene- 
grin: 
“Out there, out there beyond the mountains ; 
My ezar has ceased to speak, they say, 
Of heroes was his speech that day. 


“Out there, out there beyond the mountains, 
In some dark cave beneath the hill 
They say my czar is sleeping still. 
He wakes! and, rising in our wrath, 
We'll hurl the proud usurper forth : 
Froin Déchan Church to Prisrend Towers 
That olden heritage is ours! 


“Out there, out there beyond the mountains, 
They say a verdant forest. quakes, 
Where DBéchan’s sainted race awakes ; 
A single prayer within that shrine, 
And Paradise is surely mine ! 


“Out there, out there beyond the mountains, 
Where the blue sky to heavenlier light 
Is breaking—brothers: to the fight! 


“Out there, out there beyond the mountains, 
Where tramps the foaming steed of war, 
Old Jugo calls his sons afar 
To aid! to aid !—in my old age 
Defend me from the foeman’s rage ! 


“Out there, out there beyond the mountains, 
My children, follow one and all, 
Where Nikola, your prince, doth call. 
And steep anew in Turkish gore 
The sword Czar Dushan flashed of yore, 
Out there, out there beyond the mountains.’ 


The recent betrothal of the Princess Helena, 
the third daughter of Prince Nicholas, to King 
Alexander, of Servia, has furthered the ambition 
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of the Montenegrin ruler, and there is no doubt 
that should the demise of the sick man of Fu- 
rope, or any other cause, tend to rearrangement 
of that part of the map, Prince Nicholas is sure 
to benefit by it; and these long-ex#led people 
may come down from the mountains and take pos- 
session once again of the rich valleys from which 
they were driven by the conquering Moslem. 

Before leaving Cetinje I managed to secure two 
small kodaks, which represented the little cap- 
ital so comprehensively as to allow no single 
feature to escape. The first was taken from the 
door of the inn on the occasion of the laying of 
the corner stone for the new konak of the crown 
prince. In it appear the prince and the princess, 
the crown prince, the archbishop or metropoli- 
tan, and the clergy, the army, the citizens, the 
principal street, the public buildings, and the 
mountains in the background, all within a space 
of three by four inches. The other shows the 
whole extent of the valley, with the little cap- 
ital in the centre, and makes a brave show of the 
public gardens in the foreground, the gardens 
consisting of a design of curved walks scratched 
on the white soil through the light heathery 
growth which covers it. 

The little principality well repays a visit. It 
has no railroad, no bank, and no coinage of its 
own, and but one die for all its postage stamps, 
but it has as brave a history as ever a nation 
cherished ; and it is worth while in these days 
of commercial and political ascendency to go 
a long way to see a little kingdom founded 
upon physical courage, and only existing be- 
cause of its proved valor. 
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By Epwarp aA. 


A RosE I gave to one I loved, 
At parting, to beguile ; 

Its snow-white lips she kissed apart, 
With wan and wistful smile; 
Within her drooping eyes was born 

A trembling tear, the while. 


And ere the white rose faded, 
Through the reverence of her room, 
Around her dear, dead body 
Swam its delicate perfume, 
And like a seraph presence 
Blessed the silence of her tomb. 


T feel her influence on me, 
Her tenderness and care ; 

A subtle fragrance round me breathes 
And lingers on the air— 

The perfume of the snow-white rose 
They placed within her hair. 
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Ah, God! T cannot else than deem, 
In thy far distant sphere, 

There must be room for memories sweet, 
In light of lifetime dear, 

F’en for the pallid rose she wore, 
That held one precious tear. 


With heaven's voiceless mysteries 
What mind essays to cope? 

A pilgrim through life’s darkness, 
In loneliness I grope. 

I breathe a rose’s fragrance, 
And my spirit dares to hope. 


And so T pray that I shall find, 
In heaven’s supernal light, 
The vision of that vanished face, 
Her lips so warm and bright ; 
While, surely, in her hair will lie 
An earth rose, snowy-white ! 


THE PASSION FLOWER. 


By Beatriz BELLIDO DE LUNA. 


Tue gardens are tangled, the ruins are old and 
gray, hardly one stone standing above another. 
The bells are silent and covered with moss. 
Even the grave-stones which mark the resting- 
places of the dead are dull and dark ; the names 
being almost illegible. All is quiet, all is sad, 
all is deserted, save in one place, where, climb- 
ing on a broken arch glows in unwonted luxuri- 
ance the warm brilliance of the passion flower. 
A thing of life amidst the universal death, a 
thing of beauty amidst the desolation. Quiver- 
ing in the wind, burning in the sunshine, whis- 
pering in the moonlight. It springs from a grave 
apart from all the rest, a grave scarcely recogniz- 
able as such, save for the fallen stone, upon 
which can be faintly traced one word—a word 
which once drove the city mad, a name which 
lives in song and story, the name ‘‘ Chonita.”’ 

The people shake their heads over the tale 
even now, and in the soft moonlight evenings the 
dark-eyed maids lightly touching their guitars, 
sing with tender pathos of Chonita. Chonita the 
wondrous dancer, the beautiful, the gay. 

Never were eyes so dark and tender, never 
were lips so red, never was siren more bewitch- 
ing. With her dainty feet she danced into the 
hearts of all who saw her. The whole city went 
mad. Men died with her name on their lips. 
Still she laughed and danced. Cruel? Heart- 
less? Yes. But, ah! the most beautiful thing 
on earth. 

The young maids hated her, for their lovers 
forgot them after one look into her dark eyes. 
The mothers cursed her, for love of her meant 
death to their sons. The priests feared her, for, 
to them, she was the very incarnation of evil ; 
the devil who tempted their disciples to sin. Yet 
what cared Chonita? Tears, prayers, curses, 
alike fell unheeded on her rosy ears. One smile 
from her lips and she set at naught all priestly 
teachings. One glance from her eyes and the 
teachers themselves could not resist her. 

Dance on little feet! Over the hearts of men, 
anywhere, everywhere. In all of Mexico there 
is but one Chonita, and life is short—ah, all too 
short ! Dance on, dance on, the waves are not 
more light. Soon will all be over. The music, 
the passionate pleadings, the cry from a thou- 
sand adoring hearts: ‘‘ Brava! brava! Chonita ! 
Chonita !’ Soon the curtain drops, the lights 
are out, all is silent. Not for thy beauty, thy 


wondrous grace, thy cruelty, do they remember 
thee. Not these the burden of the songs the 
dark-eyed maidens sing—ah no, Chonita ! 

One day there came to the city a stranger. 
‘‘Americano,’’ the people called him, and he 
was tall and fair and handsome. He, too, saw 
Chonita, and after one’ glance at her radiant 
beauty, he, too, loved her. That was nothing. 
Was she not the idol of them all? But the mo- 
ment that she looked into his eyes, her heart 
awoke and go she learned what love was. 

Night after night she danced, each time more 
wonderfully than the last. Ah! how they loved 
her, adored her. But she heard no longer their 
shouts of praise, she cared not for the lights, 
the music. She danced but for his eyes, his love. 
Alas, Chonita ! 

The days passed quickly—ah, so quickly ! 
Then over the sunny land broke the dark storm 
of war. Awakened from their dreams, forgetting 
love, their idol, all, save their country. Mexi- 
co’s sons responded to her call. At the first 
whisper of the coming strife, the stranger, too, 
hastened away ; his country also demanded aid ; 
and with him, but all unknown to him, went 
Chonita, for love’s sweet sake. 

Disguised as his servant, her lovely face dark- 
ened with dyes, her beautiful hair cut short, 
through all the hard times that came she followed 
him. Her little feet that had danced so merrily 
rested in the stirrups night and day. Many a 
time her life stood between him. Many a time 
her hand, once covered with jewels, showered 
upon her by the passionate sons of her native 
land, turned aside their flashing swords lest they 
should harm him. 

Naught did she care for peril or privation. Al] 
would she bear, though reared like a tender 
flower. Only to be near him, to look upon him, 
even if all unknown. Only to hear from his lips 
the careless praise a master gives a servant. She, 
the adored ; she, whose kisses he had once begged 
for. Ah, well! Soon it would be over, soon 
she would tell him. Then he would know how 
she loved him. Then she would be happy. 
Wait, wait! Alas, alas, Chonita ! 

Already, though she knew it not, he had for- 
gotten her and the days gone by. Already 
there had crept into his heart a love more pure, 
more holy. A maiden of his own land had won 
him with her gentle ways. A maiden whom, 
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when Texas should be free, he would call his 
wife. A maiden with eyes as blue as his own, 
whose feet had always trod sedately. He had 
never really loved before ; ah, no! 

Chonita watched him jealously. In the brief 
times of peace, when the war for a little space 
lulled its fury, she would hold his horse for 
hours before the little house covered with vines. 
Patient, though her eyes burned. All for love’s 
sweet sake. Ah, Chonita, love is cruel! Many 
have died of it for thee ! 

At last she saw the maid. Sawhim linger and 
kiss her at the door, while the silver moonlight 
flooded the garden. The days were never the 
same after that. The noisy camp wearied her. 
Ah, she longed for the old city! She longed for 
the lights, the music, the applause, the roses 
showered at her feet. She longed to dance 
fiercely, madly ; to dance till her brain should 
reel, and she should fall exhausted, unconscious. 
Patience, Chonita ; soon comes the end. 

There came a night of horror. At last the 
walls were down, and over the fallen stones 
poured the invaders. Into the thickest of the 
fight she followed him. Many times she threw 
herself between him and the flashing death. 
Many a time her hand was stained with the 
blood of those who had kissed it. Many a time 
she forced back the hungry steel that threatened 
him. Weary and wounded, all, all for him, hop- 
ing that shot or shell would still her aching 
heart. Chonita, Chonita ! who would know thee 
now? 

Suddenly she saw in the hands of her country- 
men the maid he had kissed. He could not 
reach her, and they were dragging her away. 
Chonita’s eyes glowed. If she were gone the old 
love would return. She would kneel at his feet, 
show him her wounds ; ah, surely then he would 
remember. The devil whispered in her heart, 
and for a moment she listened willingly. Then 
she saw the anguish on the face she loved, and 
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with one last despairing look, she sprang for- 
ward. Fiercely she fought them’ back, freeing 
their captive. She dragged her to a place of 
shelter, and standing before her defended her 
with the fury of a lioness until help could reach 
them. 

Was it for this she had left her home? Was 
it for this she had followed him? Was it for 
this she had suffered? Her eves were blinded, 
she grew dizzy, her strength faltered. Courage ; 
they are coming! A dozen hands are on her; 
cheery voices sound in her ears; strong arms 
support her. Too late! toolate! Beyond their 
praise or blame she lies wounded unto death by 
those who would have died for her! Farewell, 
Chonita ! 

Little feet, dance no more; thou must be 
quiet now through all eternity. Lips, thou dost 
not feel the kisses of anguish which he, knowing 
all too late thy faithfulness, showers upon thee. 
Eyes, thou canst not raise thy dark, fringed cur- 
tains to see the tears he sheds for thee. Ah, 
Chonita, low lies thy head! Never more will 
the old city ring with thy name. Never more 
will thy laughing face lure men to love thee! 
Yet in the soft moonlight evenings shall be sung 
the story of thy love, for thou wert faithful. Not 
for thy beauty, thy wondrous grace, thy cruelty, 
do they remember thee, but for thy death for 
leve’s sweet sake. Sleep well, Chonita. 

Radiant, beautiful as herself, there grows on 
the grave of Chonita the passion flower. Never 
drooping, never fading, year by year it climbs 
higher under the cloudless skies. ’Tis the soul 
of the maiden, which, not pure enough to enter 
heaven, was yet, by virtue of her love and faith, 
saved from etgrnal punishment. The sun and 
the south wind kiss it lovingly, and its beauty is 
unsurpassed. But some day the blossoms will 
wither and fall to the ground. Then will the 
soul of Chonita enter heaven, and her sins be 
forgiven her. 


Copyright, 1895, by Elmer Chickering, Boston. 
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FIFTEEN YEARS OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 
THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE SOCIETY, AND ITS GREAT CONVENTIONS. 


BY REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D., 
FOUNDER OF THE SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


As I write this article there lies by my side 
a portly volume containing the constitution of 
the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor in many languages. Turning the leaves 
of this volume I find not only familiar English, 
but German and French, and Spanish and 
Dutch. Other pamphlets bound with these in the 
same volume are ‘printed in Swedish and Danish 
and Welsh. Not only are the languages of mod- 
ern Europe represented, but constitutions in Chi- 
nese and Japanese, Arabic and Turkish are here, 
while the languages of India are represented by 
the queer curly-cue characters of Tamil, the more 
angular Bengali, the flowing, graceful curves of 
the Telugu. Hindi Urdu and Marathi constitu- 
tions are also found in this cosmopolitan vol- 
ume. This list does not begin to represent all 
the languages into which the Christian Endeavor 
constitution has been translated, but it gives 


some idea of the untold millions in all parts 
of the world to whom the message of Christian 
Endeavor has gone. 

And yet, the beginning of this world-wide 
movement was a very inconspicuous one. A 
single church in a down-east city under the 
lead of its pastor organized a little company of 
young people something more than fifteen years 
ago, and called it the Williston Church Society 
of Christian Endeavor. Its object was very Sim- 
ple and its constitution was not a long One. 
Its purpose was to help the young people of 
that one church to be more loyal to their 
church, more helpful to their pastor, as they be- 
came better acquainted one with another, while 
its supreme object, as expressed in the first 
clause of the constitution, was to make them 
more useful in the service of God. 

To this all other aims were made secondary 
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and subordinate. There were to be ‘‘socials,’’ 
but these social gatherings were not the main 
features of the organization. There might be 
literary exercises, but it was not to be a literary 
society. Good music was to be provided for the 
weekly prayer-meeting, but it was not a musical 
society. Fellowship and mutual acquaintance 
were to be marked features of the new organiza- 
tion, but it was not to be a mere social club or a 
little coterie of mutual admirers. 

What then is left for the new organization if 
its predominant purpose is not literary or social 
or musical? Why, it was to be a religious organi- 
zation. The strongest motive in the human heart 
was to be appealed to. The young people were 
not to be baited by ice cream festivals and 
turkey suppers ; they were not to be won by 
the seductive oyster ; they were not to be coaxed 
and wheedled into the Kingdom of God; but in 
a straightforward, manly and womanly way they 
were to be asked to do their duty for their Mas- 
ter’s sake. We determined to trust ourselves to 
the young people, to believe in their seriousness 
and genuineness, and to make our appeal to the 
noblest passion of love to Christ. 

To this end there was put into the constitution 
its most distinctive and characteristic phrase—its 
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clause relating to the weekly young people’s 
prayer-meeting, which every member promised 
to attend and take some part in, unless “pre- 
vented by some absolute necessity.’’ It is worth 
while to note these words, ‘‘ absolute necessity.” 
They were in the original draft of the original 
constitution. They meant what they said. They 
were not taken with modifications or mental res- 
ervations. The members said to themselves: ‘I 
will put my religious duties upon the same plane 
as my school or my business. I expect to go to 
my business unless prevented by some absolute 
necessity. I expect to go to school unless 
hindered by some reason which is imperative. I 
will put my weekly prayer-meeting upon the 
very same basis. I will allow no whim, no 
mood, no petty indisposition to stand between 
me and my duty; and this I will do, not from 
the hard sense of obligation, like a slave scourged 
to his task, but for love of the Master who gave 
His life for me.”’ 

Many were the doubts and fears and predic- 
tions of dire disaster with which this new organi- 
zation was greeted. The pastor himself of that 
Portland church must confess that he feared that 
his young people would not accept these ironclad 
provisions or sign this stalwart pledge. His lack 
of faith in the young people was rebuked then as 
it has been many times since, as he has seen the 
magnificent way in which they have come to the 
front to stand for righteousness and good citizen- 
ship, and better morals and a purer political at- 
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mosphere, as the society has widened its scope, 
but never lost its controlling aim or purpose, 
which, during all these years of wonderful growth, 
has kept it ‘‘true to type’’—the same simple, 
loyal, faithful young people’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor as it was at the beginning, when 
there was one society in all the world instead of 
nearly fifty thousand ; when there were but fifty 
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ties, all over the world, to confession and service. 
In short, it is because something like fifty thou- 
sand little fires of devotion have been kindled 
that the mighty flame of consecration which 
makes the Washington meeting memorable is a 
possibility. 

I took occasion shortly before the great conven- 
tion, which was held in Boston in the summer of 
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members who had signed the constitution instead 
of more than two millions and a half, as to-day. 

I have dwelt upon these early days and these 
fundam.ental principles because they explain the 
recent growth and the great conventions which 
of late years have attracted the attention of the 
world. These conventions do not happen. It is 
not by chance that tens of thousands of young 
people assembled in the city of Washington 
during the hot days of July. The enthusiasm, 
the marching hosts of bannered thousands ; the 
steady, wholesome devotion of these myriads 
of young disciples—all these things that attract 
public notice and fill the columns of the newspa- 
pers, have not sprung out of the ground without 
cause or explanation. It is because the religions 
lives of these young people have heen quickened 
that these meetings are possible. It is because 
their deepest hearts have been stirred ; because 
they have been trained in their individual socie- 
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1895, when fifty-six thousand, four hundred and 
twenty-five people were actually registered as at- 
tendants upon the convention, of indulging in a 
bit of prophecy. I do not often pose as a prophet, 
and claim no gifts as a seer, but I felt safe in 
saying to the merchants of Boston that there was 
no combination of secular attractions which could 
bring together one-tenth part as many young men 
and women from widely scattered portions of the 
world as would come to a purely religious con- 
vention. I said to them, that if Patti should 
come to Boston to sing in opera, and if Irving 
should come to our city to act his most famous 
part in the Boston Theatre, and if the Boston 
and New York baseball teams should announce 
a match game of ball on the South End grounds, 
and if Harvard and Yale should have a game of 
football on the soldiers’ field, and jf Pennsy!v@- 
nia and Princeton should row a regatta on Charles 
River, all on the same day of July, in the FAe 
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1895, this congregation and aggregation of amuse- 
ments would not stir the young life of the coun- 
try, or bring together from a distance one-quarter 
part of the vast numbers that would attend the 
purely religious convention. 

The event justified the prediction, and proved 
once more and beyond a question that there is 
one supreme motive in the human heart. One 
chord which, when touched, vibrates as no other 
in all this ‘harp of a thousand strings.”’ 

From the beginning the Society of Christian 
Endeavor has been noted for its conventions, 
something about its interdenominational fellow- 
ship which has been one of its characteristics from 
the beginning, its zealous service, its practical 
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methods of work, its supreme religious aims have 
fired the hearts of its adherents and made its an- 
nual gatherings notable throughout the Jand. 
Even the State and local conventions are often 
marvellous gatherings of youth. The great State 
unions of Pennsylvania and New York, Ohio and 
Massachusetts, and Texas and others like them, 
often bring together thousands of eager, conse- 
erated youth, while the county and district 
meetings are frequently multitudinous gatherings 
overflowing from one church into another and 
sometimes into a third, so eager are these young 
souls to kindle anew the fires of devotion and 
to rededicate themselves to the service of the 
Highest. 
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Even in the early days these qualities were 
characteristic of the conventions. How well I 
remember the first little convention of Christian 
Endeavor societies held in Williston Church, in 
the summer of 1882; some seventeen months 
after the formation of the first society. Four or 
five other societies had joined the ranks of Chris- 
tian Endeavor at that time; one or two of them 
were formed in Portland, another in Newbury- 
port, and still another in Burlington, Vt. Five of 
these societies only were represented at this first 
convention, and though there were not as many 
individual delegates at the opening session as 
now there are thousands, the spirit was the same, 
the purpose that animated the little band was no 
different and their cour- 
age and devotion were 
earnests of future 
growth. 

The next convention, 
in the summer of 18838, 
was held in the historic 
Second Church of Port- 
land, of which the fa- 
mous and devout Ed- 
ward Payson was once 
the pastor. This con- 
vention, though larger 
than the first, was but 
a little one, after all, 
but the same topics were 
discussed, the same 
songs were sung, and 
the same devotion which 
has made later conven- 
tions famous was prom- 
inent in those early 
days. 

In 1884, for the first 
time, the annual meet- 
ing was held outside of 
the State of Maine. By this time societie, had 
multiplied in Massachusetts, and an interetting 
convention was held in the Kirk Street Chirch 
of Lowell, of which the Rev. C. A. Dickinsn, 
who from the beginning had been a stanch frictd 
of the movement, was the pastor. ' 

The next year, in 1885, the convention aga} 
went back to Maine, and tried for its meetin; 
place a summer resort on the Atlantic coast. Th . 
convention was memorable, not so much for it! 
numbers as for its practical results, for here th’ 
United Society of Christian Endeavor was estab-| 
lished, an organization which ever since has mod-* 
estly served as a bureau of information, publish- 
ing leaflets concerning the work, plans and 
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methods, and fresh ways of keep- 
ing up an unflagging interest in 
the cause of Christian Endeavor. 
A secretary was also provided 
for at this meeting, and a con- 
siderable sum of money was 
raised among those who were 
present for the sake of defraying 
his salary. 

In some sense this was an 
epoch - making convention, for 
now, for the first time, the leaders 
of the movement came to the 
consciousness of the fact that it 
was to become continent-wide, 
perhaps world-wide. In this 
year were established the first 
societies outside of America: 
one in Foochow, in China; 
another in Ceylon; and we be- 
gan to say to ourselves: ‘‘Is it 
possible that God has a use for 
this humble organization in other lands as well 
as our own ?”’ 

The following conventions, those of 1886 and 
1887, were held in Saratoga, and are to-day re- 
membered by all who attended them as meetings 
of wonderful spiritual power and earnestness. 
Here was inaugurated the early morning prayer- 
meeting, which has since become a feature, not 
only of the great international conventions, but 
of the State and district gatherings. When 
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it was first proposed, it was freely predicted 
that young people could not be induced to 
leave their beds for a prayer-meeting at six 
o’clock in the morning. The sexton of the church 
where the meetings were held was so skeptical 
that he thought it not worth while to open the 
church himself, but gave the key of the vestry 
to one of the officers of the society, who, when he 
arrived at the church early the next morning, 
found the sidewalks thronged with hundreds of 
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young disciples who were eager to begin the day 
with God. 

The next morning the prayer-meeting was held 
in the church auditorium, and since then there 
has been no question concerning the advisability 
of an early morning prayer-mecting. In Wash- 
ington thirty-three early meetings were held 
every day. 

The conventions at Saratoga, large and im- 
portant as they were, especially the convention 
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of 1887, which was at- 
tended by two thousand 
delegates, were eclipsed 
by the convention of 
1888, which was held in 
Pattery “D,’? in Chi- 
cago, and was attended 
hy five thousand Chris- 
tian Endeavorers. This 
may be called the fist 
of the great conven- 
tions; though, when 
compared with those of 
more modern years, 
which bring together 
fully ten times as many 
people, it seems that 
Christian Endeavor was 
even then in the days 
of its infancy. 

In 1889 the conven- 
tion was held in Phila- 
delphia, and the almost 
geometrical rate of pro- 
gression by which each 
convention was larger and more enthusiastic than 
the last was well maintained. 

St. Louis welcomed the gathering in 1890, and 
again the records of the past were eclipsed ; and 
when, in 1891, the Christian Endeavorers came 
together for their tenth convention in Minneapo- 
lis, fourteen thousand were registered. 

It is impossible in the limits of a brief article 
to characterize each of these meetings, or to give 
any account of their splendid enthusiasm and 
far-reaching consequences. At this time 
the press of the country began to take spe- 
cial note of these gatherings, the railrcads 
found it to their advantage to give re- 
duced rates, and cities all over the coun- 
try began to vie with one another in 
extending their invitations and_ offering 
their inducements to the coming con- 
vention. 

By this time, too, the work had begun 
to gain a foothold in the mother country 
as well as in the Australian colonies. In 
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‘“* Yankee notion’? would find but uncon- 
genial soil in the Old World, the little 
and now the growth 
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is almost as rapid and quite as substan- 
tial in all other English-speaking lands 
as in America itself. 
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The convention of 1892 was held in 
New York City, and was a vast and mag- 
nificent demonstration of the energy of 
young Christians. New York was taken 
by surprise. Conventions had come and 
gone, and never made a ripple upon the 
surface of modern Gotham. The few peo- 
ple in the city outside of the Christian 
Endeavorers who knew that this conven- 
tion was coming, predicted that it would 
be swallowed up and entirely lost-to sight 
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in the metropolis. One hotel proprietor 
offered to take the whole convention. But 
when ten, twenty, thirty thousand eager 
young men and women poured into New 
York City, blocking the railroads with 
their excursion trains, thronging the 
streets, making the cars vocal with their 
music and filling the Madison Square 
Garden to overflowing, the New York 
people began to say to themselves, ‘‘ What 
is this new organization? What does Christian 
- Endeavor mean? What new luminary is this 
that has appeared upon the religious horizon ?”’ 
The great metropolitan newspapers soon began 
to give extended and sympathetic reports of the 
convention ; the news of the new gathering flew 
to all parts of the world on the wings of the tele- 
graph, and Christian Endeavor was recognized as 
it never had been before, wherever a newspaper 
wag read or a telegraphic dispatch translated. 
Soon after this meet- 
ing it was my privilege 
to begin a Journey 
around the world in 
the interest of the so- 
ciety, and everywhere 
I found that the news 
of this convention, and, 
at least some under- 
standing of what Chris- 
tian Endeavor meant, 
had gone before me. In 
Australia I found in- 
tense enthusiasm and a 
most delightful fellow- 
ship. In Japan and 
China, and India and 
Turkey, and France 
and Spain, I was able 
through an interpreter 
to address mass mect- 
ings of Christian En- 
deavorers, and it might 
fairly be considered 
that now the society 
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was no longer an American institution, but a 
world-wide movement. 

The late conventions—those of 1893 in Mon- 
treal, of 1894 in Cleveland, and 1895 in Boston 
—are too freshly in the public mind to need ex- 
tended description, evenif my spaceallowed. All 
of them have been marked by the distinguishing 
characteristics of their predecessors, and each of 
them, with possibly the exception of the Mon- 
treal gathering, has been larger than any that 
had gone before. More and more attention has 
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been paid to them by the religious and secular 
papers of the country, and the new movements 
for a better citizenship, for civic righteousness, 
for temperance and political reform, for the ex- 
tension of missionary enterprises, for the pris- 
oner, and the men of the life-saving stations, for 
the sailor in the navy and the soldier in the 
army, have all commanded the approval of prac- 
tical Christian workers throughout the country. 

During the last year a de- 
cided deepening of — spiritual 
interest has been noted among 
the societies. Their growth out- 
ward has not been in any way 
retarded, but their growth in- 
ward and upward has been 
greatly accelerated, and I be- 
lieve that the characteristic of 
the latest and grandest of all 
the conventions—that of Wash- 
ington—will be those of spirit- 
ual growth and conquest. 

Tf I am asked to explain the 
popularity and power of these 
conventions, I can only say, in 
the words of Scripture : ‘‘ Not 
by might nor by power, but by my spirit, saith 
the Lord.’’? But, looking at human agencies, we 
may believe that the spontaneous enthusiasm of 
those who attend is one chief reason of their 
popularity. Enthusiasm is contagious; youth 
loves fire and fervor; and when the zeal is well 
regulated and sensible, and is not simply bub- 
bling effervescence, the attractive power is well- 
nigh irresistible. 
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The fellowship of these meetings is undoubt- 
edly another supreme attraction. Thirty differ- 
ent denominations and more are represented by 
the great international conventions. No narrow, 
sectarian lines have been drawn. Loyalty to the 
denomination is always taught, fidelity to the lo- 
cal church is always insisted upon as one of the 
prime characteristics of Christian Endeavor ; and 
yet it is never forgotten that there is one name 
above every name, and that is 
the name of Christ. 

The word Christian is larger 
than any denominational title. 
There is one platform upon 
which all Christians can stand, 
and that is the Endeavor plat- 
form of love and service. 

In these conventions we find 
out the things that bind us to- 
gether, and not the little differ- 
ences that distract and pull 
apart. In these meetings the 
prayer of our Lord ‘‘ that they 
all may be one’’ comes nearer 
to fulfilment than in any others 
of which I know. The conven- 
tions are mass meetings for inspiration and fellow- 
ship. Disputed questions of doctrine and polity 
are never allowed to enter, and the most delightful 
spirit of harmony and brotherly love always pre- 
vails. From these meetings, too, go out influ- 
ences to the most remote portions of the world. 
Washington, °96, will be reproduced in a thou- 
sand smaller gatherings throughout the country ; 
lecturers, with stereopticons, will portray the 
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scenes ; the songs will be sung and the flags will 
be hung out as in the nation’s capital. 

In foreign lands, too, these ideas will be repro- 
duced ; and the young people of China and India 
and Africa will feel the great thrill and mighty 
religious pulse-beat of ‘‘Washington, ’96.”’ It is 
said that the great clock in the Parliament build- 
ing on the banks of the Thames sounds forth every 
hour a note from the oratorio of the Messiah, ‘‘I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,’’ and that for 
eight miles around in the murky air of London, 
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as the chimes record that another fifteen minutes 
has slipped into eternity, is heard the sweet re- 
frain, ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.’’ So, 
from the convention of Washington, may there 
go out into all the earth, from a chorus of ten 
times five thousand young voices, the sweet and 
glad refrain to cheer the hearts of the sorrowful 
and the distressed, to arouse the Mammon wor- 
shiper, to strengthen the despondent, to convert 
the pessimist and to arouse the sluggard: “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
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2 OU’RE a fool, Melindy, to 
« throw away sich a 
chance !’ 

‘‘That’s what I tells 
her,’’ said the second of 
the three women as she 
plunged her well-frayed 
stick deep into the box of 

snuff she was holding in her other hand. 

They were sitting on tilted split - bottomed 
chairs in the shade of a big walnut tree, which 
graced even the rough log cabin standing on the 
edge of the otherwise bare common. 

The irregular mountain chain facing the cabin, 
its seductive shadows alternated with patches of 
glimmering sunshine; the quiet tree-begirt vil- 
lage on the left; and on the right rolling green 
meadows, with here and there a strip of wood- 
land, waving with slow grace in the cool breeze, 
made up a picture good to look upon. 

But the women were too deeply engrossed with 
their snuff-boxes and their subject (even if famil- 
jarity and other things had not blighted their 
sense of joy in the beauties of nature) to observe 
the fair picture, though in a dim, half-conscious 
way it often whispered to them of God and Truth 
and Purity —things of which they had almost 

ceased to dream. 

Two of the women were past middle age, and 
wore that unmistakable look of hardened shame- 
lessness and shattered energies which told their 
story at a glance. The other one was young, 
and, judging from her face, had not yet become 
inured to sin and shame. 

‘© Women like us,’’ continued Mollie, the first 
speaker, ‘‘don’t have no chance anyhow ; and 
since the Good Bein’ give Melindy her purty 
face, seems to me she got a right to make a for- 
tune out of it if she can.” 


By WILLIE WALKER CALDWELL. 


“‘Who said anything about a good fortune ?”’ 
scoffed Melindy. 

‘*Well,’’? responded the second woman, who 
was the girl’s mother, ‘‘he offered us a plum 
support, and promised me you might wear all 
the fine clothes you wanted.’’ 

‘*T don’t keer if he said two thousand dollars 
a year,’’ replied the girl. 

‘*Yes, an’ he said maybe he’d marry Melindy 
some day, if his sisters ever got married and 
moved away from here—and I know they will,’’ 
eagerly continued the mother. 

‘‘IT see him marrying me now,”’ replied Me- 
lindy, flushing hotly ; ‘‘and I don’t know as I’'d 
keer to marry sich an old, ugly, deceivin’ critter 
as he is, even if he was willin’.”’ 

““Tt seems to me like you wuz puttin’ on a 
mighty heap of airs, Melindy,’’ put in the vis- 
itor, ‘‘’specially after what your mother’s done 
for you, and her expectin’ you for to be her sup- 
port in her old days, too.”’ 

‘*Done for me !’’ exclaimed the girl, springing 
from her chair and facing them with blazing 
eyes—'‘‘ Done for me! ’Twould have been:a 
mercy if she had never brought me into this 
world, to have everybody p’intin’ at me and 
turnin’ up their noses at me; and men, sich as 
old Squire Thompson, a-biddin’ for me same as 
if I wuz a filly at the horse fair.’’ 

‘‘She’s a queer girl, Mag, and I can’t make 
her out,’’ said Mollie, dipping snuff voraciously, 
as they watched her pink gingham skirts disap- 
pear along the path which led to the woods near 
by. 

‘Yes, she is kinder queer,’’ replied the moth- 
er, calmly, as she also took another dip; ‘‘but 
she’s young yet, and she’s purty much had her 
own way ever since she wuz born, She'll come 
to her senses before many months, when winter— 
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time comes and there ain't no meat nor woud in 
the house.”’ 

Somewhere among the tainted streams which 
were commingled in Melindy’s blood there had 
entered one purer than the rest, and by one of 
those unexplained forces of heredity its influence 
was more plainly visible than might ever be 
again under similar circumstances. 

This subtle force gave to her face a look of 
purity, to her air a touch of grace, and to her 
manners a semblance of refinement. It led her to 
avail herself of her limited advantages of educa- 
tion, and put into her heart aspirations after bet- 
ter things than those she had known. Born to 
shame and poverty, reared amidst degrading 
surroundings and destined from the first to a ca- 
reer of vice, Melindy had not been given a fair 
chance in life. Twice her mother might have 
secured a home for her with respectable people, 
where she would have been decently taken care 
of and inured to hard but honest labor, had not 
her mother’s prejudice to virtuous and seemingly 
hard-hearted humanity led her to fiercely reject 
such offers for her daughter, who promised to 
grow up too pretty to need to work for a living. 
Melindy, also, as a child, had felt that her pres- 
ent life—while she could laze in the sun or shade 
all day, hunt wild flowers or pick berries, swim, 
fish, or climb mountains as the mood came to 
her—was far preferable to hard work and strict 
control, even though coarse bread and meat was 
her daily fare and gaudy calico her clothing. 

At fourteen, Melindy was tall and slim, with 
feet and hands too big, limbs too long, a tangle 
of reddish-brown hair and a clear, healthy skin, 
tanned and roughened by exposure and lack of 
care. Her large brown eves softened by droop- 
ing lids and long lashes, a straight nose and even 
white teeth, redeemed her face. 

At seventeen she was beautiful, and began to 
feel the self-importance derived from the knowl- 
edge of that fact. Her mother had guarded 
her thus far with the feeling that she was still a 
child. Now, seeing her beauty to be greater 
than she had supposed it would be, she valued 
her accordingly. 

About this time a suitor, rich and respectable 
enough to command the mother’s consent, ap- 
peared. Fortunately, he was neither young, 
handsome, nor fascinating. He trusted to his 
money to buy the mother and to her to control 
the girl. 

Melindy did not like him ; her self-love was 
offended by his mode of proceedure, and her 
natural combativeness led her to resent being 
made an object of barter by her mother. 
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These feelings awoke within her the half-dor- 
mant sense of womanly purity, and once aroused 
it proved a powerful ally to her unconquered 
will. Her mother’s tears, entreaties, complaints 
and threats availed nothing, though they made 
her very miserable and finally determined her to 
run away from home. She had heard of a 
woman boarding at the hotel who wanted a serv- 
ant to take back to the city with her. Having 
secured the place, she slipped out one morning, 
while her mother was still sleeping, joined Mrs. 
Winter and took the north bound train for her 
new home. She felt a good deal frightened and 
a little regretful when she realized that she was 
rapidly leaving familiar scenes and faces behind 
her. After shedding a few surreptitious tears as 
she huddled in the corner of her seat, she began 
to feel the excitement of her adventure and to re- 
alize that it was a glorious thing to have her life 
in her own hands to make it what she pleased. 

Mrs. Winter, who kept a second-class board- 
ing-house for clerks, mechanics and other young 
business men of moderate salaries, was a kind- 
hearted, easy-going woman, and for two or 
three weeks she allowed Melindy to get gradu- 
ally acquainted with her new life and duties. 
The boarders were much amused by her provin- 
cial idioms and her awkward, country manners, 
but they liked to look at her pretty, fresh young 
face, and did not laugh at her more than they 
could help. Most of the young men alternately 
flattered and teased her whenever they met her 
away from Mrs. Winter's presence, and several 
of them were inclined to be impertinently fa- 
miliar with the poor girl, who hardly knew how 
to command respect. 

One day, after Melindy had been several weeks 
in the house, Mrs. Winter was ill, and unable 
to preside at the dinner-table ; so Melindy was 
entrusted with the duty of serving the meat, 
dessert, etc., from a side-table. One young man, 
acertain Mr. Tomlins, who had annoyed Melindy 
more than the others, came late and was left in 
the dining-room alone with her. While eating 
his dessert he amused himself teasing her until 
she became really confused and distressed. As 
he rose to leave the dining-room he walked 
around by her table, and in pretended kindness 
put his arm about her and patted her cheek 
familiarly, as he said : ‘Poor little country girl ; 
she is really teased. Well, I didn’t mean any 
harm, and you mustn’t mind me. You're such 
a little darling a fellow can’t help noticing you, 
you know, ’’ and he stooped to kiss her. 

Melindy’s face turned scarlet, more with anger 
than shocked modesty, and, turning, she pushed 
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him from her with all her strength. The attack 

was unexpected, and the young man fell heavily 

across a chair, his head striking the wall. He 
lay there partially stunned for a moment, Me- 
lindy standing over him, contempt and disgust 
in her face. As consciousness came back to 
him, and he took in the full meaning of her ex- 
pression, Tomlins grew furious, and springing to 
his feet he seized Melindy by her shoulders and 
shook her until her teeth chattered. 

‘‘Stop that, you impudent coward !’’ a clear 
voice rang out, ‘just as Melindy became thor- 
oughly frightened at realizing that Tomlins was 
drunk as well as angry, and in another minute 
the unlucky youth was again sprawling on the 
floor. 

“‘This is none of your affair, Grafton,’’ growled 
Tomlins, ‘‘and I don’t want any of your inter- 
ference. ’’ 

“Tt is my affair,’ answered Grafton. “Tl 
not stand by and see a man do violence to a 
woman while I can lift an arm in her defense.”’ 

‘*She struck me first,’’? he answered, ‘‘ or I'd 
never thought of harming her.”’ 

. Tf I did,” said Melindy —‘‘and I didn’t 
strike him, sir,”’ turning to Mr. Grafton ; ‘‘I only 
pushed him off—it was because he was very im- 
pudent.’’ 

“¢T only tried to kiss her,’’ put in Tomilins, 
‘Cand the saucy jade needn’t be putting on airs, 
for I don’t doubt many a fellow has kissed her 
before now.”’ 

‘‘That is not so, Mr. Grafton,’’ Melindy an- 
swered, her voice getting husky, ‘‘and_ besides, 
if it was,’’ she added, defiantly, ‘‘ I guess I don’t 
have to kiss them as I don’t please to.’”’ 

‘““You are right, Melindy,’’ said Grafton, re- 
pressing a smile ; ‘‘and I am surprised at Tom- 
lins here. Ido not believe he would have for- 
gotten to be a gentleman if he had not taken too 
much whiskey this morning. Come with me, 
Tomlins,’’ he added, turning to the young man, 
who had dropped into a chair ; ‘‘bed is the best 
place for you just now.”’ 

From that time Melindy regarded Mr. Grafton 
with sincerest respect and admiration, and he 
took a kindly interest in the friendless girl, whose 
feet seemed set among pitfalls. Several times he 
loaned her books to read, adroitly suggesting that 
they were the books ladies usually read, instead 

of the yellow-backed French novels and sensa- 
tional papers which were found on the tables in 
most of the young men’s rooms, and which he 
had seen Melindy Treading. Two or three times 
Ye gave her tickets to 2 matinee, such as he 
would have taken his sisters to see, or to a popu- 


lar concert, when he learned that Saturday after- 
noons were hers, and that she did not know 
what to do with them. 

These kindnesses, which grew out of the nat- 
ural impulse to helpfulness, which is the unfail- 
ing desire of a noble heart, more truly in man, 
even, than in a woman, made a still deeper im- 
pression on Melindy. The other inmates of the 
house were kind, too, and they often gave her 
small tips, but he was the only one who seemed 
to care that she should go to the right places and 
read the right books, and who blended respect 
and consideration, such as Melindy had never 
before known, with his kindness. His tall, sup- 
ple figure, which he clothed neatly, but some- 
what carelessly as to cut and fit, his clear gray 
eyes, dark hair, high-bred countenance, and dig- 
nified, yet gentle manners seemed to Melindy 
the perfection of manly beauty and grace, and 
his name, Donald Grafton, the most musical she 
had ever heard. 

It was some weeks before she acquired the 
meagre facts concerning him known to Mrs. 
Winter, which were these: He was a Virginian 
by birth, the only son of a:widowed mother of 
limited means, and was practically acquiring the 
profession of machinist, after a college education 
looking to that end, in one of the big city ma- 
chine shops. 

It was not long before Melindy began to dream 
of the dignified young Virginian by night, and 
to build air castles for him by day. At first she 
had no part in these day-dreams. He was sim- 
ply the hero of the romances of her imagination, 
and she delighted to make him perform mighty 
deeds of valor and chivalry, such as she read of 
in some of the books he loaned her. 

After awhile she began to imagine herself his 
trusted servant, and thought how delightful it 
would be to minister to his comfort always, and 
to share in a reflected degree some of the success 
and glory with which she delighted to surround 
him in her thoughts. 

About the middle of December, Donald was 
sick enough to be compelled to spend several 
days in his room, Mclindy, whose duty it was 
to wait upon him, was unceasingly thoughtful 
for his comfort. One day she went to renew his 
fire, and, after having done so, she said, apolo- 
getically: 

“Tl wait a bit to take off the blower.”’ 

Donald felt lonely and bored, and responded, 
cordially: 

‘‘Well, sit down, Melindy, and talk to me 
awhile, Tam lonegome anyhow.”’ 

The color surged into her face and her lips 
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parted in a pleased smile as she sat down at a 
respectful distance. 

“Tell me what you think of the city, Me- 
lindy,”’ said Donald, feeling that he had not 
acted wisely, but anxious to ignore the awkward- 
ness of the situation. 

‘*T haven't gotten much acquainted with it 
yet, sir, but I like the house, and Mrs. Winter, 
and—everybody,”’ after an instant’s hesitation. 

‘Don’t you get homesick for the country 
sometimes, and for your people?” 

‘‘T haven’t any people except a mother, Mr. 
Grafton, and I despised the stupid little town 
we lived in. But I think, sometimes,’’ she add- 
ed, as her face kindled, .‘‘ that I'd give anything 
to sce the blue mountains smiling in the sun- 
shine, and the long, soft shadows here and there, 
where the cool, shady gorges are, full of tall ferns 
and white laurel blossoms, with the clear, sing- 
ing brooks running through them.”’ 

‘* Are you your mother’s only child?’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied Melindy, playing with her 
apron-string. 

‘‘Then she must miss you very much, and 
you must want to see her sometimes.”’ 

A hard look settled about the young face as 
she answered: ‘‘I don’t know how she feels, 
Mr. Grafton ; but I know that I hope never to 
see her again.”’ 

‘But that isn’t right, Melindy. 
mother, and you ought to love her.’’ 

‘‘Mrs. Winter says the same, sir; and she 
says that God says so, too, in His book. But I 
don’t think you and her can understand about a 
mother like mine—that don’t care nothing for 
you except to make money out of you; and I 
don’t believe God expects me to love her either.’’ 

‘Well, perhaps not, Melindy. I don’t know 
your mother. But whether you love her or not, 
you ought to write to her sometimes and send 
her a part of your wages, and maybe you could 
help her to be a better woman.”’ 

“Do you think so, sir? Then T’ll doit. Pll 
do anything you tell me,’’ she added, eagerly, 
as she looked up at him in undisguised admira- 
tion, ‘for you have been a good friend to me.”’ 

“Tm glad to have befriended you, Melindy ; 
and I'll help you any time I can.”’ 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Grafton ; but you'll go 
away some time, and I don’t know what I 
should do without you, sir.’’ 

Just then, to Donald’s relief, Mrs. Winter 
called: ‘‘Melindy, Melindy, where are you?’ 
and her hasty departure rendered an answer un- 
necessary, Qn the next day Donald felt languid, 
sick and nervous. Melindy again came in after 
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her morning duties were ended to replenish the 
fire. This time the blower was not needed, so 
after straightening the room a little and receiv- 
ing no notice from Donald, who lay on his couch 
before the fire with closed eyes, she stopped near 
the foot of the couch and said, in low, beseeching 
tones : 

**Would you like me to shake up your pillows 
for you, Mr. Grafton? I can make you more 
comfortable. ’’ 

With a languid assent he sat up to allow her 
to rearrange his pillows, which she knew how to 
do quickly and deftly. As she did so, the grace- 
ful and slightly voluptuous curves of her figure, 
the soft pink flushed cheek and the full red 
mouth were temptingly near him. He thought 
she lingered over her task, and, resenting the 
temptation which willingly or not she threw in 
his way, he closed his eyes, settled back on his 
pillows as quickly as possible and said somewhat 
irritably : 

‘That will do, Melindy, and I don’t want 
anything else this afternoon except to be alone.” 

He saw her eyes filled with tears, and her lips 
quiver as he watched her, under half-shut lids, 
turn slowly away and leave the room. 

All that afternoon her pretty, pleading face 
haunted him, and when he fell asleep her image, 
now dim and ethereal, now life-like and very 
human, filled his dreams. She looked so grieved 
and humiliated and so physically lovable that 
evening, when she came up to bring his tea that 
it was only by a strong effort of self-restraint that 
he controlled the impulse to put his arm about 
her and caress her into smiles and happiness 
again. 

The dangerous knowledge that he could do so 
had come to him that afternoon. If another in- 
gredient is needed in the cup of temptation, 
which the devil mixes for a man when he puts a 
young and beautiful woman in his power, it is 
the consciousness that her happiness is bound up 
in his favor and that she will find joy in yielding 
all he asks without thought of sacrifice or fear or 
reckoning. Few men can resist the cup so fla- 
vored, and with the incense of adulation filling 
their nostrils and turning their heads even before 
the cup has touched their lips. 

Lying awake that night Donald saw how near 
he had come to the edge of a precipice, and real- 
ized that it would take all the self-restraint upon 
which he prided himself, backed by all the re- 
membered admonitions of his dear, wise mother, 
to help him through the days which must inter- 
vene before he should he strong enough to go 
home. 


‘“* DONE FOR ME!’ EXCLAIMED THE GIRL, SPRINGING FROM HER CHAIR AND FACING THEM WITH BLAZING EYES.” 


But Donald Grafton’s Scotch blood gave him 
something of that stubborn defiance to that 
which his sense of right condemned which char- 
acterized John Knox. He knew, too, what his 
mother expected from him, and he yameni bared 
the evening when, both his sisters being absent 

from home, he sat on a Jow chair by his moth- 
©y’s side in the firelight, and as she stroked his 
p Xair_with soothing, gentle fingers, a8 he had 
Wwved her to do since his earliest recollection, 


she told him of his father, who had been killed 
in the Civil War before his children were old 
enough to remember him. She had told him 
of his bravery and heroism and of his gallant 
death while leading his company to the charge 
at Chancellorsville ; of his lofty principles and 
knightly chivalry, of his loving heart and pure life. 
“<Tf you are to be a worthy son of your father, 
my dear boy,”’ she had said, ‘* you cannot sow 
any wild oats as most boys do, for there was not a 
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smirch on your father’s manhood, nor a stain on 
his honor. If I can persuade you to exemplify 
to the world as he did during his brief life, what 
a God-like thing is a noble manhood ; and if you 
shall some day bless and crown a true woman’s 
life as he blessed and crowned mine, then I have 
not lived my lonely widowhood life in vain.”’ 
Donald’s soul kindled as he recalled his mother’s 
words, and once again he vowed never to grieve 
and disappoint her. 

For the next three days Donald talked very 
little to Melindy, and was always engaged in 
reading or writing when she was in his room. 
On the fourth day he was to start home. His 
train left at midday, and he spent the forenoon 
making purchases for his mother and _ sisters, 
returning to the boarding-house just in time to 
lock his trunk and take a hasty lunch. He 
called to Melindy, who was dusting the room at 
the head of the steps: 

‘““T have a package for you,’’ he said, when 
she came, ‘‘but you must not open it until 
Christmas Day.”’ 

As she took the package out of his hands and 
looked up at him, trying to say thank you, she 
burst into tears. 

““Why, Melindy, what’s the matter?’ asked 
Donald. ‘‘Has Tomlins been annoying you 
again, or has Mrs. Winter been scolding you?”’ 

“‘Neither, Mr. Donald ; it’s because you are 
going away. Christmas won’t be any pleasure 
with you gone.”’ 

“‘That’s foolishness, Melindy,’’ he answered, 
some impatience mingled with the kindness of 
his tone. ‘‘I’d have nothing more to do with 
your Christmas than the rest if I stayed.” 

“*Oh, yes you would, sir, for I’m happy so 
long as you are here, and I cannot bear to think 
of anyone else waiting on you for two whole 
weeks,”’ 

‘*You must not talk that way, Melindy. You 
are a pretty, smart girl, and if you try to be sen- 
sible and good, too, you will marry a worthy 
man some day who will be very proud and fond 
of you and make you very happy.”’ 

“Pl never marry, Mr. Donald,’’ she replied, 
as she threw herself on the floor beside his chair 
and seized one of his hands in hers, still erying 
as if her heart would break. ‘* No man who re- 
spects himeelf will ever want me, born arid raised 
like I have been ; but if I ain’t got a right to be 
respectable and to hold my head up like other 
people, I’ve got a right to be happy in my own 
way, and that’s what Pll be if only vou Jet me 
love you and wait on you, Mr. Donald,” 

As she poured out this wild talk she looked 
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up at him with tear-filled eyes, and then in an 
abandon of childish grief laid her head on his 
knee and sobbed. Involuntarily Donald stroked 
her hair with a sort of tender, pitying touch, 
and in another instant her head was on his 
breast and his arms about her. For a second of 
time Melindy’s whole being thrilled with su- 
preme happiness. In that second the clock 
struck the half-hour, and Donald’s conscience 
awoke as his mental faculties returned, telling 
him that he had not more than time to make his 
train. With an effort that made his nerves feel 
tense and vibrant, he put her gently away from 
him, rose from his chair and turned to lock his 
trunk. 

‘*Good-by, Melindy,’? he said. ‘‘ You will 
have forgotten this folly by the time I come 
back, but if you think as much of me as you 
say you do and want to prove it, be a good girl 
and some day you will thank me for seeming 
unkind to you now.” 

Donald’s victory was not yet won, however, 
and for the next two weeks the battle was re- 
newed whenever he was left alone. ‘* Why 
should you set up such a lofty standard for your- 
self?’ the devil would say to him. ‘‘ Are you 
wiser and better and stronger than many wise and 
great and even good men who have yielded un- 
der less temptation? Men of experience, men 
of the world would laugh at you for a prude and 
a narrow-minded ascetic. Besides, your squeam- 
ishness is mere folly and to no purpose ; that 
girl is sure to throw herself away on somebody ; 
she was born to do it. Providence, not you, is 
responsible for her tendencies, and if you don’t 
accept her affection (and she is evidently devoted 
to you) some other man, who will not treat her 
with half the kindness you would, will make her 
his victim. She is as pretty as a woman can L®, 
she will be your humble slave all your life, and 
will not expect or require what a wife would. 
Besides,’”’ the devil continued adroitly to sug- 
gest, ‘you cannot afford to marry for several 
years yet, and in the meantime you must break 
this poor girl’s heart and worry yourself sick in 
order that you may not disappoint your moth- 
er’s quixotic ideal (and she need know nothing 
about it) and may be entirely worthy the ex- 
alted type of womanhood you hope to marry 
some day, but who will think none the less of 
you because you do not tell her all your past.” 
"Afterward Donald felt very thankful that the 
struggle took place amidst the scenes of his in- 
nocent aspiring boyhood, and with his mother’s 
loving, trusting presence to unconsciously help 


him. 


MELINDY. 


On his return to the city he secured another 
boarding-house, and only twice during the several 
months he remained did he visit Mrs. Winter’s. 
The first time, soon after his return, Melindy was 
lingering in the hall as he took his departure, 
and preceded him to the door to open it for him. 

“T just wanted to say, Mr. Donald,’’ she said, 
in low tones and with downcast eyes, ‘‘that I 
know you did it all for kindness to me, and I 

am grateful to you.” 

‘‘T am glad you know that, Melindy,’’ and 
then, driven by an impulse to show in some way 
his interest and kindly feeling, he drew a small 
picture of his mother and a tiny Testament she 
had marked and given him from his pocket and 
handed them to her. ‘‘I want you to have 
these, Melindy,’’ he said. ‘‘ Maybe they will 
help you sometime.”’ 

He hardly knew afterward why he had given 

her the photograph of his mother, but on analyz- 
ing his motive, he found that he had felt by a 
woman-like intuition that Melindy could not 
look often on so pure and noble a face with- 
out being subtly inspired to purer thoughts and 
nobler living. 

His next visit was to say good-by. It was 
June, and Melindy was watering the plants in 
the tiny green yard as he was leaving. He of- 
fered her his hand in farewell, and, as she took 
it she said, feelingly: 

‘“*J keep your mother’s picture and the little 
book on the table, Mr. Donald, and look at them 
every day. I know now why you are different 
from other men, and I am trying hard to be the 
sort of girl I might have been if she had been 
my mother. That is what you meant by giving 
her picture to me, wasn’t it, sir?” 

‘‘That was it exactly, Melindy,’’ he said, 
shaking her hand heartily, ‘‘and with the book 
to help you I know you will succeed.”’ 
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A few months later Donald secured a lucra- 
tive position in Chicago. Reluctantly they sold 
their dear childhood’s home, and his mother 
and unmarried sister moved to the big West 
with him. 

Three years of energetic effort brought success 
and prosperity. About that time Donald mar- 
ried a woman who was entirely satisfactory to 
himself, and, which is much more suggestive, was 
equally so to his mother. Among other Eastern 
friends he sent cards to Mrs. Winter and Melindy. 
In response he received a present for his bride 
from Melindy and a long letter for himself. In 
the letter she told him something of her life since 
he had last seen her. How Mrs. Winter had 
broken down in health, and she had become her 
housekeeper. How, about two years before, a 
young carpenter from the country had come to 
the boarding-house. How he had been nice to 
her, and they had fallen in love with each other, 
and only a few weeks before had been married. 
That she had wanted to write to him to tell him 
about it, but that she did not know his ad- 
dress. That Mrs. Winter was going to close her 
house soon, and her husband, who had been 
successful and was getting small building con- 
tracts now, was building a pretty little cottage in 
the suburbs, and they would begin housekeeping 
in the spring. 

The letter needed no comment to prove that 
Melindy was a good, true woman and a proud 
and happy wife. 

There was but one note of sadness in the letter, 
and that was in the lines which said: ‘“‘ My 
mother died more than a year ago, and I went 
back to the village to see her decently buried. I 
have tried hard to forgive her, and I pray that 
God has done so. Thank you, oh, so truly, Mr, 
Donald, for all your goodness to me; and thank 
God for having given you such a mother.”’ 
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SALISBURY AND WELLS. 
TWO ENGLISH CATHEDRALS AND THEIR PICTURESQUE SURROUNDINGS. 


By ALEXANDER ANSTED. 


THE cathedral inclosures of Salisbury and 
Wells are often spoken of together, and occasion- 
ally they are set one against the other in a man- 
ner which should by no means be allowed. For, 
in fact, they are sister closes ; both are wide and 
open, with broad spaces of smooth turf across 
which to view their respective churches, and 
both these churches possess features somewhat 
akin. Thus, though no sort of rivalry can be 
said to exist between them, they may, without 
prejudice to either, be considered together. 

Undoubtedly the first thing to be noticed in 
Salisbury is the ample breadth of the space in 
which its cathedral stands, the beauty of which 
space is enhanced by rows and avenues of mag- 
nificent trees ; so that it is difficult to conceive a 
more appropriate inclosure in which to find 
“the most chaste’’ of English churches. The 
Cathedral Green of Wells, on the other hand, 
displays its proportion and extent at a glance, 
Across a long stretch of lawn the two square 


towers of the greatly admired west front are 
brought suddenly into view, nor can anything 
be more striking than the first prospect of this 
remarkable facade. But there is no outer green 
here, nothing more than the eye can take in at 
one view. The picturesque Vicar’s Close may be 
said to contradict this; but its separate exist- 
ence scarcely adds to the area of the inclosure. 
Salisbury covers no less than eight acres of 
ground. Entering from the High Street, the 
visitor finds himself almost in another town- 
ship. A street, lined with houses, conducts to 
the cathedral lawn, where, from the northeastern 
extremity, the full proportions of the church 
may be comprehended. The whole north side of 
the close is thus open. On the east we find an- 
other gateway and the entrance to the palace ; 
on the other side the Choristers’ Green, in itself 
another little close, and answering, let it be, to the 
Vicars’ Close of Wells. The west is occupied by 
a group of interesting and extremely handsome 
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houses of various dates. Here are the Deanery, 
standing in its own grounds opposite the cathe- 
dral facade ; the King’s House, a long, many- 
gabled mansion of the early fifteenth century, 
with mullioned windows and a vaulted porch, 
the occasional resting place of the English mon- 
archs on their passages through Salisbury; and 
the Wardrobe, distinguished by its heavy roof, 
its projecting double gables, and the immense 
square windows back and front, through which 
the evening sun penetrates with a curious half- 
ghostly gleam. These form the most effective 
line of buildings of the inclosure, which, at this 


least trim but not the less picturesque side, ter- 


minates at the Harnham Gate. 

Much has been written on the beauty of the 
Cathedral Church of Salisbury, the chastity of its 
style and purity of its detail. The east end may 
be said to display the utmost refinement of the 
early English era. Every subordinate feature is 
so perfectly disposed, so admirably carried out 
and adapted to its purpose, so necessary to the 
full effect of the whole, so simple and yet so 
rich, that nothing, even by the most critical, 
can be found wanting there or considered de trop. 
The northern side is scarcely less perfect; the 
simple lancet openings of its eastern transept, 


the more fully developed quatrefoils of the cen- 
tral gable, and the still more advanced northern 
porch beyond these, all mark the progress of 
construction. At the intersection rises the still 
later tower and spire, the final limb of the whole, 
on an embattled lower stage of earlier date. It 
is rich to the utmost limit. Every ball flower, 
every projecting shaft and molding sparkles for 
itself and casts its own diminutive shadow upon 
its fellow, entirely relieving the wall-surface of 
that flatness which is and must be the fault in 
every view purporting to suggest its elegance. 
The church stands alone, like a model of itself ; 
in its entirety, perhaps, the most stately of which 
we can boast. 

But the Cathedral of Wells, more particularly 
in its west front, has an equal, if not, indeed, a 
greater, interest for the architect than Salisbury 
has. Perfect in style, so far as that style has 
been carried, marvelous in detail and in frag- 
ments of its date, the lower portion of the front, 
if even, in the eyes of some critics, somewhat 
stunted by the additions of later periods, is un- 
doubtedly one of the most valuable pieces of 
early English workmanship bequeathed to us. 
The sculptures are of this period ; it has been 
claimed for them that they are more advanced in 
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their rendering than 
those of Nicholas Pi- 
sano on the Duomo of 
Orvieto, than which 
they are earlier in date. 
The Chapter House, 
too, remarkable for the 
flight of stone steps 
leading to it from the 
cathedral, is extremely 
fine. It is early geo- 
metric in its traceries ; 
but the ball-flower ap- 
pears in great profusion 
within, in a manner 
almost as advanced as 
that of Salisbury spire. 
And beside these the 
north porch, though 
smaller, is richer, and 
will bear very favorable 
comparison with that 
of Salisbury. 

But, turning to lesser 
features of these cathe- 
dral inclosures, we find 
in the Chain Gate and 
the Penniless Porch of Wells, gateways with 
which those of Salisbury are not to be compared. 
The Chain Gate, in its association with the Chap- 
ter House and the Vicar’s Close, is unique. The 
incline of the steps, easily to be distinguished 
from without, gives the corner a character quite 
its own. And the entrance to the green by this 
gate, with the cathedral on one side, balanced by 
the varied gables and roofs of the houses oppo- 
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site, is particularly striking. The 
~ exterior of the Chapter Room comes 

into full view; the great central 
tower stands boldly up against the sky; the 
eastern gable presents its curious apex, and the 
Lady Chapel below stands like a thing sep- 
arate from the rest, which, indeed, is regarded as 
once having been its condition. The Penniless 
Porch, to the southwest of the Cathedral Green, 
as the work of Bishop Beck- 
ington, bears his initials, his 
arms, and the rebus which 
appears so frequently about 
the church and_ palace. 
With it may perhaps be 
compared the St. Anne’s 
Gate of Salisbury, which, 
with its tiny-gabled projec- 
tion inside and its deeply- 
shadowed archway admit- 
ting to the outer world, 
makes up a corner almost 
equal in pictorial interest. 

The close houses of Wells, 
with the exception of its 
Deanery, are not altogether 
so satisfactory as those of 
Salisbury. Much modern 
restoration, though remark- 
ably well carried out, has 
obliterated that appearance 
of antiquity in the first 
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ure. Beyond, and under the 
Chain Gateway, an arch admits 
to the Vicar’s Close—a charm- 
ing street, lined on either side 
with diminutive dwelling- 
houses, once the separate resi- 
dences of the vicars’ choral. And 
here that appearance of renova- 
tion which at present too strongly 
characterises the green is, for a 
time, forgotten. At the top of 
the close is a small perpendicu- 
lar chapel with a library above. 
DRANERY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL. The interior is profusely — al- 


which, in the latter is 
one of its chief char- 
acteristics. The Wells’ 
Deanery, a small but 
complete castle in 
itself, with tower, 
walls, embattlement, 
and guarded by its own 
gate-house, is origin- 
ally of the fifteenth 
century, and still re- 
tains features of some 
value to the student. 
It stands on the north 
side of the Cathedral 
Green, the sweep of 
which, down to the 
Chain Gate, including 
the Grammar School 
and the Archdeaconry, 
is the finest general 
feature of the inclos- 


SALISBURY PALACE, 
most grotesquely—de- 
corated in a manner 
to remind one to some 
extent of those strange 
little oratories so fre- 
quently met with in 
other parts of Europe. 
But to many it will 
possess a certain 
charm, despite its 
florid adornments, not 
often realized in this 
country. The Vicar’s 
Hall, a considerable 
portion of which is of 
the fourteenth cen - 
tury, With additions of 
a tower and other 
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features probably 
by Bishop Beck- 
ington, stands at 
the bottom of the 
street and com- 
municates through 
the gallery of the 
Chain Gate with the 
Chapter House staircase, and thus with the 
cathedral. By this gallery the choristers passed 
into the church. 

The palaces of these two cities are yet to be 
noticed. Though neither, of course, belongs 
actually to its close, yet each is so intimately 
connected with it that to pass them by would be 
hardly possible. Each of these palaces retains, 
among other features of more or less antiquarian 
value, an undercroft of the thirteenth century, 
though that one lately opened up and restored 
at Salisbury sinks into but of slight importance 
beside the spacious and handsomely vaulted 
dining hall, once the store-room of Wells. 

Indeed, the late Mr. Parker considered this 
latter palace to be the finest specimen of an early 
English house that exists. It is approached 
through a gateway of some pretension, the arch 
of which is known as the ‘‘ Palace Eye.’’? A moat 
extends completely round the mansion, which is 
also walled in and protected by a massive gate- 

-house, with drawbridge and portcullis. The 
building is extremely interesting. The windows 
of the first floor (the original dwelling apart- 
ments) are particularly noticeable. The chapel 
is possessed of much exquisite decorated work, 
and a vaulting with bosses, some of which are 
said to rank amongst the most perfect in the 
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country. Beside it 
runs the wall of the 
ruined hall, the tur- 
rets and angles of 
which still remain ; 
and the transomed 
windows of the four- 
teenth century are 
also extremely ele- 
gant in proportion. 
At the northeastern 
corner of the house 
stands the romantic 
Virgin Tower, cov- 
ered in ivy and over- 
hanging creepers. 
But, perhaps, the 
most picturesque 
view may be had 
from the moat. 
Here we see the additions of later periods and 
the handsome window of the room in which 
Bishop Kidder and his wife were smothered by 
the fall of a stack of chimneys. Within the 
house there is a handsome though small Jacobean 
staircase, with carved, griffin-like figures on the 
posts, supporting blank shields. On the first 
floor a long gallery extends from north to south, - 
lighted with the thirteenth century windows 
above mentioned, that remained practically in 
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their original condition, having large trefoiled 
Freeads, Purbeck shafts, and boldly-carved flori- 
ated capitals. Here is preserved the chair of the 
Last abbot of Glastonbury, whose untimely end, 
onhis return from London to his disestablished 
rmonastery, is hardly yet forgotten. It is a curi- 
ous example of wood-turning, comparing favor- 
ably with work of a much later date ; but as a 
seat it appears less comfortable than elegant. In 
the gallery, also, are hung the portraits of many 
of the Bishops of Bath and Wells, including one 
of Cardinal Wolsey. The undercroft below 
forms the entrance hall to the house, next to 
which is the present dining-room, with deeply 
splayed lancet lights, and a long vista between a 
central row of shafts, reminding one almost of 
the corresponding basement of the convert’s dor- 
mitory at Fountains and Furness Abbeys. The 
servants’ hall is entered under a panel opening, 
decorated with a shallow carving of Renaissance 
character, and a cockatrice in each spandril of the 
arch. Close to this apartment is a small office 
with a low mullioned window, which appears to 
have been the wig room of the establishment. 
Bishop Kidder’s chamber has been divided into 
three stories, and the window, therefore, as al- 
ready noticed, is best seen from without. 
Salisbury palace, if less interesting to the an- 
tiquary, is perhaps more so to the painter. It is 
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a building of many dates 
and styles. The handsome 
Beauchamp Tower still re- 
mains, and up its massive 
sides a huge ivy plant has 
wreathed its old sinews, almost tearing away the 
stone to bury its stem in the solid masonry. But 
as a main entrance, its moulded doorway has 
been superseded by as plain and perhaps as 
offensive a specimen of its hapless age as it 
would be possible to find throughout the realm. 
Passing round the tower, we come upon the 
terrace garden, hemmed in by a parapet of open 
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brickwork, ivy-covered and dark with moisture, 
along which extends the back of the house, 
long, low, and broken with gables, chimneys 
and dormers. A small rustic bridge affords the 
best general view of the buildings, with the 
almost endless line of the cathedral roof, broken 
only by its spire. 

Thus, on paper, the two sister closes may be 
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compared ; and many amateurs of picturesque 
architecture combined the two in one visit. Yet, 
in practice, and for the sake of both, this should 
hardly be. One should not visit Wells with 
the memory of Salisbury still fresh upon the 
mind ; and, rice versd, the eye, charmed with the 
varied detail of Wells, will look, in Salisbury, 
for something which it cannot altogether supply. 


*RIDS,” 


By Cuares D, Devon. 


‘“Wuat's this bit of lead, captain ?”’ asked the 
colonel’s nephew, who had dropped in on the 
surgeon at his plain quarters facing the parade. 

“Apache bullet !’’ replied the doctor, sen- 
tentiously, with a carelessness that evidently was 
assumed, ‘‘Dug it out of Bristow.’’ . 

‘“Would you mind yarning me the tale?” 
continued the visitor, with a pardonable inquisi- 
tiveness. 

‘Certainly, I'll tell what I know about the 
lead,”’ said the surgeon, laying down the instru- 
ments he had been cleaning, and offering his 
civilian guest an arm-chair upon the yeranda. 
‘“* But ’tis only a short story.’’ And then wiz- 
ened-faced, but kind-hearted, old Sawbones con- 
tinued : “ Bristow was a little dude—one among 
many dandies at the Point back in the’70s, I 
took note of him when I was on duty there as 
assistant-surgeon, He came to the academy as a 


dapper young city chap, inclined to air his ped- 
igree and social advantages, until the yearlings 
knocked all that sort of thing out of him in 
plebe camp. But one thing those gray-coated 
tyrants never knocked out of Bristow, and that 
was the style. He was a dandier fellow in cadet- 
gray than ever he had been in dress-suit and 
kids, and the first man in his class to take colors. 
But he was always thought to be a bit too fop- 
pish and airy in his manners, and his slight 
build and rather effeminate look exposed him to 
frequent ridicule at the hands of some of the 
strapping upper classmen, — And, indeed, I did 
not very much take to him myself, though he 
was a distant relative. You see,’? and here the 
doctor dropped his voice, impressively, “ there 
are some poor sticks at the academy, as else- 
where, and it has been well said by Jones, of the 
staff, that ‘the only point about some men In 
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the army is West Point.’ Accordingly I did not 
give Bristow credit for the possession of much 
grit and backbone, until one day, in his second- 
class year, when he was brought over to the hos- 
pital, having had a fall in the riding-hall, and 
there and then bore himself with such undenia- 
ble pluck while some of us worked over him that 
I, at least, began to think that ‘ Kids,’ as his 
classmates called him, was worth his salt after 
all, and might make a soldier some day.”’ 

‘** But all that doesn’t explain the bullet !’? in- 
terrupted the colonel’s nephew. 

‘“No, that’s a fact,’’ replied the surgeon. 
“We doctors are too garrulous. Well, the ex- 
planation of the bullet was a girl, of course— 
Gertrude Creighton, the blithest belle of that 
season at the Point. Bristow was infatuated 
with her, little fool! It was the old story of the 
moth singeing its wings at the candle. He 
thought the Point a paradise so long as Gertrude 
trod its walks. He was devotion itself, and she, 
who had been without a heart, let him think she 
favored him. 

‘* But the fond dream of bliss was dissipated 
when graduation day arrived and the girl threw 
him over, never having had the least idea—as 
any of us older ones could have told him—of 
roughing it upon the frontier as a soldier’s 
bride. 

‘* Bristow followed Gertrude to Newport on 
his graduating leave ; but his entreaties were all 
in vain, and sick at heart he joined shortly after 
the —th Cavalry, then in Arizona ; for he could 
always ride, and had chosen that arm of the 
service. Out on the frontier he could not be 
quite the dude he had been at the Point, but still 
he was always the best dressed subaltern in the 
regiment. He had money enough, for one thing. 

‘* But to come now to the bullet. Gertrude 
Creighton married a Curton, the son of a rich 
mine-owner. Paterfamilias Curton wanted this 
youthful scion to make a short trip with a view 

to looking after some of his interests in the 
West. And s0 it came to pass that one day out 
in Arizona this same young Curton, in company 
with a few prospectors, ran right into a small 
band of Apaches. For a time they stood the 
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Indians off, while one of Curton’s crowd got 
away and brought the news into Fort Blister. 
It didn’t take long for a detail, under command 
of the dude sub, to mount and bear away for 
the scene of the excitement. 

‘*But the messenger had underrated the num- 
ber of the Apaches, and for once our colonel had 
erred in judgment. with regard to the size of 
the detachment he sent out. The Apaches were 
too proud to be driven off by Bristow’s little 
squad. When the troopers arrived they found a 
serious piece of business on their hands. The 
prospecting party had been nearly cut to pieces. 
Only one or two survived. One of these was 
Curton, and he was badly wounded. Bristow, 
the first sergeant said afterward, started violently 
when he saw him, and for a moment was quite 
unnerved. Bristow had met Curton in past vears, 
and knew of course that he was Gertrude Creigh- 
ton’s husband. 

‘*But a shout restored Bristow to his senses. 
The Apaches, yelling and flourishing their rifles, 
were rushing down upon the doomed group of 
prospectors, thinking by a sudden rush to 
snatch their prey before it was secured by the 
troopers. ‘Kids’ gave a quick order for a 
counter charge, and then riding for all he was 
worth—riding as he once rode at the academy 
—dashed across the intervening gully and was 
at Curton’s side in a twinkling. Lifting his 
now wounded rival on his own horse, with a 
kick he sent the animal at a mad gallop off to 
refuge behind our little line. Curton, half dazed, 
only heard him say, as he lifted him on the 
horse : ‘Tell—your wife—that it was Joy to die 
—to save her husband !’ 

‘‘Yes, that is the ball I cut out of Bristow,” 
sighed the doctor. ‘An Apache put it into him 
just after Curton swept away to safety. Of course 
our men got the body. And I kept the ball. 

“But there goes ‘sick call !’’’ exclaimed Saw- 
bones, jumping up. ‘Well, Bristow may have 
been a kid-gloved hero, but he was a hero all the 
same. For ‘Kids’ wasn’t just @ carpet-knight 


at Cozzen’s, but we of the —th after that wrote 
him down in memory’s roster a8 one of the 
fighters of the plains.” 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 


THE 


By Rurus 


Tue better part of a year is required for the 
formalities of the making of a President of the 
United States, for many of the delegates to the 
nominating conventions are chosen a twelve- 
month before the people pronounce their final 
verdict at the polls. However, active work may 
be said to begin with the meeting of each of the 
national committees of the two great parties to 
decide upon a date and place for holding their 
conventions. The Republican National Com- 
mittee usually meets for this purpose early in 
December, and the Democratic Committee a 
month or so later; at least, such has been the 
practice for many years past. A spirited contest 
always attends the selection of the place in 
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which each convention is to be held. Rival 
cities send delegations of prominent citizens to 
lay their claims before the committee, and the 
arguments put forward are usually supported by 
inducements of the most substantial kind. — It 
is well understood that St. Louis secured the Re- 
publican Convention for 1896 by agreeing to de- 
fray all the expenses of the gathering, and to 
supply the funds for paying the debts, amount- 
ing to something like $100,000, which the na- 
tional committee had heen forced to leave un- 
satisfied at the close of the campaign of 1892 ; 
while New York began the work of securing the 
late Democratic convention by first raising a 
generous fund to defray the expenses of the same. 
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A few days after the date and place for hold- 


ing the convention have been selected, the chair- 
man of the national committee issues the formal 
call for the election of delegates. Each State 
_is entitled to twice as many delegates as it has 
district representatives in Congress, 
delegates-at-large selected by a State convention. 
The Territories and the District of Columbia 
each send two delegates. Active local leaders 
are in most cases chosen as district delegates ; 


the delegates-at-large are taken from men of 


State, and, very often national, prominence in 
their party. When all the delegates have been 
selected it is generally found that it is the 
active or ‘‘machine’’ politicians who mainly 
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constitute the mem- 
bership of the con- 
vention and are to 
name the candi- 
dates of their party. 
The roster of the Re- 
publican National 
Convention of 1896 
included such fami- 
liar names as Joseph 
H. Manley, of Maine; 
William E. Chandler, 
of New Ilampshire ; 
Samuel Fessenden, 
of Connecticut; 
Thomas C. Platt and 
Chauncey M. Depew, 
of New York ; Wil- 
liam J. Sewall and 
aarret A. Hobart, of 
New Jersey ; Mat- 
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and to four 
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thew §. Quay, of Pennsylvania; Joseph B. 
Foraker, of Ohio; John C. New, of Indiana ; 
Shelby M. Cullom, of Illinois ; Henry C. Payne, 
of Wisconsin ; Chauncey I. Tilley, of Missouri ; 
Powell Clayton, of Arkansas ; M. H. De Young, 
of California; and Thomas H. Carter, of Montana; 
while Arthur Sewall, of Maine ; Josiah Quincy, 
of Massachusetts ; Thomas M. Waller, of Con- 
necticut ; Bradley B. Smalley, of Vermont ; Ros- 
well P. Flower, W. Bourke Cochran and William 
F, Sheehan, of New York ; James Smith, of New 
Jersey ; William F. Harrity, of Pennsylvania ; 
Arthur P. Gorman, of Maryland ; Calvin 8. 
Brice, of Ohio; Don M. Dickenson, of Mich- 
igan; Simon P. Sheevin, of Indiana ; Ben T. 
Cable, of Illinois ; William F. Vilas, of Wiscon- 
sin; Michael Doran, of Minnesota ; Samuel 
Pasco, of Florida; Clark Howell, of Georgia ; 
Basil B. Gordon, of Virginia; and 
Thomas Sherley, of Kentucky, were 
among the delegates to 
the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. 
These names represent 
a wide and varied range 
of abilities, but all stand 
for practical politics in 
the most active form. 
Professional reformers 
= and men with ‘‘isms’’ 
seldom find a place in 
a national convention, 
although when they do 
they may be depended 
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upon to make up in earnestness and loquacity 
what they want in numbers. 

A great army of political hangers-on, sight- 
seers and newspaper representatives always at- 
tends the sessions of a national convention, which 
are preceded for several days by much excite- 
ment, confusion and active, earnest wire-pulling 
on behalf of the candidates whose claims are to 
receive consideration. When the chairman of 
the national committee has called the convention 
to order an organization is effected by the elec- 
tion of a temporary chairman. This honor is, as 
a rule, awarded to some veteran leader con- 
spicuous for past services to the party, but its 
disposal is now and then made a test of strength 
between the friends of the most prominent can- 
didates. The convention having assembled soon 
after noon, when the temporary chairman has 
finished his address and the regular committees 
have been appointed, an adjournment is taken 
over night. On the second day a permanent 
organization is effected, the platform and other 
committees make their reports; and then, the 
ground having been cleared, comes the placing 
in nomination of candidates for the presidential 
nomination. 

In times past this was a simple and informal 
affair. The speech in which William M. Evarts 
placed William H. Seward in nomination in the 
Republican Convention of 1860 contained less 
than thirty words, and that of Norman B. Judd, 
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nominating Abraham Lincoln in the same con- 
vention, was even shorter. In more recent years, 
however, forensic efforts of this sort have come 
to be regarded as matters of the first importance, 
and I call to mind several nominating speeches 
that have become historic. Robert G. Ingersoll’ s 
speech, nominating James G, Blaine in the Re- 
publican Convention of 1876, fastened upon the 
Maine statesman the title of ‘‘ Plumed Knight,’’ 
and first gave Ingersoll national repute as an 
orator of the first rank. James A. Garfield’s 
speech nominating John Sherman, in 1880, was 
a splendid effort and did much to secure his 
own nomination for the presidency. But that of 
Roscoe Conkling nominating Grant in the same 
convention was, and will doubtless remain, the 
most notable of convention speeches. The ring- 
ing quotation with which he started will never 
be forgotten by any of the thousands who list- 
ened to the great orator’s yoice as it rung re- 
sounding through the vast building in which the 
convention was held : 
“Tf vou ask what State he hails from 
Our sole reply shall be, 
‘He comes from Appomattox 
With its famous apple-tree.’”’ 


Conkling’s speech made Grant’s adherents 
stand to their guns to the last, but it is inter- 
esting in this connection to recall that after 
Ingersoll’s . eloquence Blaine was beaten in the 
convention of 1876, and, despite Conkling’s en- 
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deavor, Grant met 
with a similar fate in 
1880. Indeed, a vet- 
eran politician not 
long since gave it as 
his opinion that no 
nominating speech, 
however brilliant, had 
ever changed the vote 
of a single delegate 
in a national conven- 
tion. Daniel Dough- 
erty’s speech nomi- 
nating Hancock in the 
Democratic Conven- 
tion of 1880 is, per- 
haps, the exception 
that confirms this 
rule. Dougherty was 
not a delegate to the 
convention, and was present solely as a spectator, 
with no thought of participating in its proceed- 
ings. Called upon at the last moment to place 
Hancock in nomination, those who heard his 
speech pronounced it the most’ beautiful and im- 
pressive effort of the kind ever delivered in a like 
body. It turned the convention in Hancock's 
favor and assured his nomination by acclamation. 
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TYPICAL SCENE AT A CONVENTION. 


II. 

The last nomination has been made; the 
last outburst of applause evoked by eloquent 
speakers has died away ; and now the _ballot- 
ing begins. The critical moment for which ten 
thousand men have been working and planning 
for months, sometimes for years, has come at 
last. The States are called in alphabetical 

order, and the chairman of each delegation 

arises in turn and announces its vote. Five 
hundred pencils keep record as the ballot 
progresses. Its close shows that the delegates 
are about equally divided between four or five 
leading candidates. A second and, perhaps, a 
third ballot follows with little change in the 
result, and then an adjournment is taken over 
night. During this lull in the battle, broken 
lines are reformed, the weak places are made 
strong, and new stratagems planned for execu- 
tion on the morrow. In a score of places 
shrewd leaders are in conference, and every one 
feels the stress that precedes great events. His- 
tory is made and unmade during these long 
night-watches, and dramatic incidents abound. 

One, however, shall suffice for the purposes of 

this chronicle : 

James G. Blaine and John Sherman were the 
leading candidates before the Republican Na- 
tional Convention of 1888. Both had a numer- 
ous following, but the Blaine forces were the 
most compact and efficiently organized. At the 
last moment Mr. Blaine declined to be a candi- 
date, and his determination could not be shaken. 
His followers, left at sea, at once cast about for 
some one to take the place of their leader. A 
majority refused to accept Sherman as a candi- 
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date, and, after a long and animated discussion, 
it was decided that the Blaine men should unite 
upon a newer and younger man than any of 
those who had been formally named as candi- 
dates. Joseph B. Foraker, of Ohio, one of the 
leaders of the Sherman forces, by his presence, 
his oratory, his earnestness and his magnetism 
made a powerful impression upon the conven- 
tion. It seemed to the abler of the Blaine cap- 
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they stated their case. They then went carefully 
over the ground, showed him that the Blaine fol- 
lowing controlled the convention, and assured 
him that if he would consent to become a candi- 
date they could muster more than five hundred 
votes. They told him that Mr. Blaine was out 
of the race, and made it clear to him that if he 
would consent to become a candidate he could 
be nominated without fail and without difficulty 
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tains that he was the man for the occasion. The 
convention had adjourned on Saturday afternoon 
until Monday morning. At two o’clock on Mon- 
day morning the Blaine leaders were conducted 
to Foraker’s room by one of the Ohio delega- 
tion. They found that he had retired, but were 
admitted after some delay. ; 

Finding seats, they told him they had come at 
an important moment and upon very Important 
business, and desired his earnest attention while 


on the first or second hallot on Monday. They 
assured Foraker that they desired no pledges or 
promises from him respecting policies or patron- 
age, and that they only wanted him to agree not 
to get up and decline the nomination after the 
convention had made him its candidate. It was 
an interesting moment. Mr. Foraker had but to 
speak a single word to secure the nomination, 
and a nomination meant an election; but, with- 
out hesitation, he said, firmly and emphatically : 
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“‘T thank you, gentlemen, with all my heart, but 
T could not accept the nomination if it came to 
me, unless Mr. Sherman first withdrew and asked 
‘me to become a candidate. I feel sure he will 
not do that. Icame here to try to nominate 
him, and cannot consider the proposition to 
become a candidate myself. I will 
stand by him.”’ 

Samuel Fessenden, long one of Mr. 
Blaine’s most trusted lieutenants, then 
tried to convince Mr. Foraker that the 
situation was beyond his control. He 
called attention to the fact that in 1880 
Garfield had accepted the nomination 
after it was plain that Sherman could 
not be nominated. Quick as a flash 
Mr. Foraker answered: ‘I can _pre- | 
vent my nomination, and I will. It 
is not too late, and I do not wish to 
be put into the position which Gar- 
field was forced into.”’ : 

This closed the interview. The 
Blaine leaders withdrew, and within 
an hour had decided to give their 
support to General Harrison. The lat- 
ter, a few hours later, was nominated 
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easily and promptly, just as Foraker would 
have been had he chosen to become a candi- 
date himself. 

The nomination of a presidential candidate 
in a national convention is a sight that, once 
witnessed, will never be forgotten. Politicians 
whose memory goes back to the early days of 
the Republican party delight to recall the nomi- 
nation of Lincoln in 1860. It came as the cli- 
max of one of the most ably managed and 
exciting political contests in our history, and 
the concluding scene in the convention was 
one of frantic tumult. ‘‘ Bedlam seemed loose,’’ 
writes Isaac H. Bromley. ‘‘ The din of it was 
terrific. Seen from the stage it seemed to be 
twenty thousand mouths in full blast. I have 
seen conyentions carried off their feet before 
and since, but never anything. like that. I 
was so overcome by the spectacle that the con- 
tagion of it took hold of me. I could not shout. 
I simply caught my breath and stared at it. It 
seemed as if it never would stop. Over the 
desk of the reading-clerk was a skylight, and 
men stationed there had reported to the packed 
masses in the streets from the edge of the roof 
the results of the ballotings. On the roof there 
was also a loaded cannon, ready to convey the 
news when the nomination was reached. The 
final changes had hardly been recorded when it 
belched its fire. The cry, ‘Lincoln is nomi- 

nated ! went over the roof into the streets, and 
the streets went wild. So, when the inside tem- 
pest lulled an instant, the roar from the out- 
side came in like an echo, and the storm was 
renewed ; the waves of noise rolled back and 
forth, till from sheer weariness the shouters 
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sank into their seats. So Abraham [gy 
Lincoln was nominated, and the 
world, without knowing it, had en- 
tered behind the curtain of a new 
epoch and into the dawning of a X 
new day.’’ 

The ‘stampeding of the Demo- 
cratic Convention of 1868 to Hora- 
tio Seymour and his nomination in 
the face of repeated declarations that 
he could not and would not be a 
candidate was an event not yet 
effaced from popular memory, but 
no national convention of the past 
was more dramatic in its conduct 
and outcome than that of the Re- 
publicans held at Chicago in 1880. 
Grant, Blaine and Sherman were, 
in the order named, the leading 
candidates before the convention. Its 
two most conspicuous figures were 
Conkling and Garfield, Conkling being 
the leader of the Grant forces and 
Garfield of the Sherman contingent. | 
On the third day of the convention, 
which moved with almost dreary slow- 
ness, each side exercising the greatest 
care that no misstep should be taken, 
Conkling introduced a resolution 
binding every member to support the 
nominee and expelling every mem- 
ber who would not agree to such sup- 
port. This led to a most exciting and 
fascinating batile between him and Garfield, 
in the course of which Conkling wrote a brief 
message on a slip of paper as follows: ‘‘I 
congratulate you upon being the dark horse,”’ 
and this he sent to Garfield. That day Conk- 
ling told his friends that the battle Garfield 
was waging was a battle for Garfield and ‘for 
no one else. 

The nominating speeches were made on the 
fourth day, and on the fifth the balloting began. 
From the first it was Grant against the field. 
Grant received 304 votes on the first ballot, and 
it is proof of the splendid discipline of the Grant 
forces that during the thirty-five ballots that fol- 
lowed he never lost, and he went down at the end 
with two more votes than he had at the begin- 
ning. Blaine had 284 votes ; Sherman, 93 ; Ed- 
munds, 34; Washburne, 30 ; Windom, 10 ; and 
Garfield, 1. After the twenty-seventh ballot 
Conkling was Visited by several men who told 
him that if he would consent to withdraw 
Grant’s name a combination could be made 
which would result jy) his own nomination. He 
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refused to listen to the proposition, and he after- 
ward, whenever he spoke of it, did so with min- 
gled anger and contempt. On the thirty-fourth 
ballot Wisconsin, at the bottom of the list of 
States, showed the cue by casting its sixteen 
votes for Garfield, and the end was evident. On 
the next ballot Indiana changed to Garfield, fol- 
lowed by other changes in Garfield’s favor. Gar- 
field sat in his seat, pale, motionless, with his 
eyes fixed upon the floor, He did not even 
move nor lift his eves when delegates seized ban- 
ners, and, rushing to him, waved them over his 
head, and on the announcement of the final bal- 
lot— Garfield, 399; Grant, 306; Blaine, 42; 
Sherman, 3—as quictly as possible Garfield 
withdrew from the hall to an ante-room. Conk- 
ling, perfect master of himself, betraying not a 
trace of the bitter disappointment he felt. 
promptly moved to make the nomination unani- 
mous. What followed is now a part of history, 
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The last, but by no means the least important, 
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duty of a national convention is to select a com- 
mittee to conduct the campaign that is to follow. 
Each State and Territorial delegation chooses a 
representative to serve on this body. <A few 
weeks later the committee opens headquarters in 
New York and elects a chairman, great care be- 
ing exercised in the selection of the latter to con- 
form with the wishes and preferences of the party’s 
candidate for President. The chairman, as a 
general thing, declares the policy of the cam- 
paign. Back of him is always the candidate, 
who is the real chieftain, and to whom every 
matter of supreme importance is submitted be- 
fore action is taken. The lot of the chairman 
is by no means an enviable one. He is the head 
and front of the political forces of his side, and 
must bear the brunt of nearly all the criticisms 
and possible scandals of local management. If 
his side wins the candidate is nearly always so 
occupied with the future as to wholly forget the 
past. If he fails to elect his candidate he is 
made the scapegoat to bear the burden of defeat. 
For many months he lives in the midst of con- 
fusion and riot, with hardly a moment he can 
call his own. He is hunted at all hours by all 
sorts and conditions of men. He is expected to 
heal all party differences and to smooth the 
ruffled feathers of disturbed personal vanities. 
Above all, he must present a harmonious front 
to the public. Every petty difference around the 
committee rooms is so 
exaggerated by the op- 
position that it needs 
great tact, great self- 
control and great force 
of character to keep the 
diverse elements of a 
vast party organization 
together. All in all, 
the chairman’s task 
from beginning to end 
is a thankless one, but 
partisan advantage 
usually wins in the 
contest with personal 
comfort, and the posi- 
tion has seldom, if 
ever, failed to com- 
mand the highest order 
ot talent available in 
both parties. 
Presidential 
paigning has grown in 
these latter times to be 
almost an exact 
science. In the good 
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old days of our grandfathers every man was 
a campaigner, and the main desire seemed 
to be to raise a great hue and cry which 
might bring everybody to the polls. Business 
men, however, began some thirty years ago to 
assume the management of campaigns and to 
prosecute them with the precision and in some 
respects the secrecy that mark the conduct of 
great business enterprises. Thus, business meth- 
ods began to shape campaign politics. When 
the campaign of 1876 opened these new methods 
had become conspicuous, and the value of 
money as a potential, yet legitimate, factor in 
campaigns had also become well understood. 
Much of the credit for these changes belongs to 
the late Samuel J. Tilden. This clear-visioned 
politician saw that not only must there be en- 
thusiasm, something for the public to grasp, an 
ideal, or an issue to fire the masses, but that the 
time had come when something else was neces- 
sary for the successful conduct of a campaign, 
and that was work done in secrecy, not because 
it was dishonorable, but because it was strategic. 
This work involved the reaching of every voter, 
so as to bring him in personal contact with the 
campaign management. It entailed the making 
of lists in every school district. It required cor- 
respondence calling for great corps of secretaries. 
It set the printing presses to work for twenty- 
four hours a day, seven days in the week. In 
brief, it made necessary 
the creation of an or- 
ganization so extensive 
that it reached the 
humblest farmhouse in 
every community. 
Twenty years ago a few 
rooms and a parlor in 
one of the New York 
hotels were sufficient 
for a national com- 
mittee’s accommoda- 
tion. The growth of 
organization and the 
extensive and_ subtle 
ramifications of cam- 
paign work now re- 
quire whole houses, 
and this year one of 
the national commit- 
tees contemplates tak- 
ing a house in New 
York large enough for 
a hotel. New York has 
become the_ political 
centre, or at least the 
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headquarters, of the national committees of both 
parties, and managers in one of the parties, 
who are also financiers, are seriously consider- 
ing, as a business investment, the erection of 
large buildings, built with special reference to 
the needs of campaign committees, to be rented 
permanently to the organizations ; while some 
of the shrewdest politicians believe that the 
science of campaigning will be developed in 
the near future to such an extent that each 
campaign committee will be compelled to organ- 
ize something like a bank or trust company, 
which shall have control of its financial opera- 
tions. 


NEW YORK. 


Of course, much of the work done in every 
campaign by a national committee is of a routine 
character and has no visible effect. Documents 
are sent out in great quantities, and their circu- 
lation is stimulated by the demands of local 
speakers. Past question, these documents are 
of great value in furnishing arguments and au- 
thoritative statements to speakers throughout the 
country, for the information which they convey, 
as a rule, reaches the voters in a practical way 
only through the speakers. Few people will 
read political documents of any length, and the 
publications which have the greatest effect are 
brief paragraphs embodying great concentrations 
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of facts on a single sheet of paper. Often a dam- 
aging extract from an opponent’s speech can be 
circulated with great effect by having it printed 
on a small card. The ‘‘Rum, Romanism and 
Rebellion ’’ of the Rev. Dr. Burchard, which Mr. 
Blaine believed entailed his defeat in 1884, was 
printed on little cards and given out by adroit 
agents to members of various Catholic congrega- 
tions throughout the country as they came out 
of their churches on the Sunday preceding the 
election. There was no possible way of overcom- 
ing the effect of these cards before Tuesday, the 
election day, had arrived. 

David B. Hill, a political organizer of excep- 
tional skill and shrewdness, gives it as his opinion 
that the silent messengers which come through 
the mails to the voters have far more influence 
in determining the doubtful than stump speeches 
or political processions. Other able political 
managers hold the same view, but there is little 
doubt that, in the main, too much money is 
spent on documents. The personal vanity of 
senators and members of Congress has much to 
do with swelling the bulk of these publications. 
A senator or member of Congress will often make 
a speech in Congress for the purpose of influenc- 
ing the campaign. He will then ask the national 
committee to have his speech circulated as one 
of its documents, and this request is nearly al- 
ways acceded to to please the member. 

The keeping in the field of a large corps of 
stump speakers is another important branch of 
the work of a national committee. The day of 
the campaign orator is, in a measure, passing. 
Senator Hill has said that public meetings con- 
vert few voters, mainly for the reason that when 
a Republican speaks he is listened to for the 
most part by Republicans, and that is also the 
case when the Democracy hold meetings. The 
chief value of the public demonstration and of 
the stump is that it maintains the party in good 
discipline, or, ag the senator expresses it, steadics 
the ranks. However, this result is considered of 
sufficient importance to justify the employment 
by each of the national committees of several 
hundred speakers in every presidential cam- 
pugn. These speakers are nearly all men of na- 
tional repute, and their efforts are confined in 
the main to the close and doubtful States. The 
task of the committee man who directs their 
movements is by no means an easy one, Some 
orators decline to speak in small towns, and 
others of less extended fame insist upon being 
scheduled for speeches in New York and other 
large cities. Mueh tact must be used in smooth- 
ing over these difficulties, in impressing the differ- 
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ent speakers with the fields in which they can do 
the most good, and in persuading them to accept 
the assignments for which they have been sched- 
uled. Formerly the cost of stump speeches was 
the largest item in a bill of campaign expenses, 
but it is very different now. The great majority 
of campaign speakers, aside from their necessary 
expenses, receive no recompense for their services : 
those of the first-class never do. A man who 
talks for his party because he is paid to do it, 
occupies simply the position of a special pleader, 
and his remarks have no influence if the fact of 
such employment becomes known. Still, there are 
quite a number of attractive campaign speakers 
who are not only paid, but well paid, for their serv- 
ices. Some receive one hundred dollars a week 
and expenses, and a very few as high as one 
thousand dollars a week. There are not wanting 
men who make a business of campaign-speaking 
and have no other regular means of support. 
One speaker, a well-known ex-congressman, has 
been employed for several years by the national 
committee of his party at a handsome annual 
salary. 

Besides the fields of activity already men- 
tioned, a national committee gives much time, 
labor and moncy to congressional contests in 
close and doubtful districts, and to the conduct 
of the local campaign in New York City. A 
great many of the parades and processions in 
New York City are arranged and paid for by the 
two national committees, and as details of these 
proofs of interest and enthusiasm, whether real 
or made to order, reach every village and hamlet 
in the land, money thus expended is counted as 
used to good purpose. 
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How much money does it cost to make an 
American President? is an interesting question, 
often asked but rarely answered in a satisfactory 
way. The figures I am about to give have been 
gathered with care and at first hand, and may 
be regarded as reasonably accurate. In 1880 the 
Republican National Committee received in the 
way of subscriptions some $450,000. In the 
campaign of 1884 some $500,000 was raised, and 
at its close, it is said on good authority, B. F. 
Jones, Chairman of the National Committee. 
made good from his own purse a deficiency of 
$100,000, In 1888, $800,000 was collected and 
disbursed, and in 1892, each campaign showing 
an increase in the amount of money employed, 
Senator Carter had the disbursement of about 
$1,000,000—the largest sum ever raised and 
spent by a national committee. In each of the 
years above named the Democratic managers 
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had about the same amount of money at their 
disposal, and it can be said generally that in 
every campaign the Democrats have raised as 
much money as the Republicans. One Demo- 
cratic leader, a very rich man, personally con- 
tributed to the campaign fund in 1888 the sum 
of $250,000, and, at the close of the campaign, 
Calvin S. Brice, Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee, is reported to have paid out of his own 
pocket a deficiency of between $400,000 and 
$500,000. Moreover, these figures, large as they 
are, do not represent all the moneys raised and 
expended in a presidential campaign. -The vari- 
ous State committees also collect and disburse 
large sums. They are held up to do all that they 
can, and in the richer States the national com- 
mittee nearly always refuses to come to the relief 
of State organizations unless there is an absolute 
necessity. Counting the losses entailed by the 
check to business during a national campaign, it 
may be said with safety that the making of an 
American President costs from $8,000,000 to 
10,000,000. 

Whence come the moneys disbursed by the 
national committees in a presidential campaign? 
The larger part of it is derived from great cor- 
porations which can nearly always be relied 
upon for generous subscriptions. The so-called 
business interests, as a rule, contribute most 
freely to the side that is in—the majority of 
business men desiring no change in the adminis- 
tration — but many corporations give freely to 
both sides, anxious to have friends at court no 
matter what befalls. The funds collected by the 
national committees are disbursed to a great de- 
gree on honor. There can be no public account- 
ing. The side that wins is not anxious to in- 
spect the accounts, and for the same reasons the 
defeated are quite willing to let the past care for 
itself. Still, campaign disbursements are guarded 
on both sides by strict business principles. Other- 
wise there would be great difficulty in obtaining 
subscriptions, for the men who give to campaign 
funds take care that their money shall be ex- 
pended for party and not personal purposes. 
Besides, both national committees keep such a 
close watch upon the other's movements, that 
both know nearly to a penny the amount the 
other has, and any abuse of trust would at once 
be known and commented upon in the camp of 
the enemy. 

The first weeks of a national campaign are de- 
voted to preliminary work. of which the public 
hears and knows little. Late in August or early 
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in September the rival candidates give out their 
formal letters of acceptance. Then the campaign 
of stump meetings and torchlight processions be- 
gins and does not end until the night before the 
election. Sometimes a candidate takes the stump 
in person, and the speeches made by Garfield in 
1880 and by Blaine in 1884 are still remembered 
for their brilliancy and variety ; but the impres- 
sion has gained ground in recent years that a 
candidate can best serve his own interests by 
maintaining a dignified silence during the cam- 
paign. As election day draws near the thing 
most dreaded by the rival managers is the ap- 
pearance of what is known as “‘last-hour roor- 
backs.’’? These are disclosures damaging to one 
side or the other, which are generally reserved 
until the briefest possible time before the day of 
election, so that the contradiction cannot have 
the same circulation as the original. And, how- 
ever unlikely these last reports may be, they al- 
ways find some believers and change some votes. 
In 1880 the Morey letter nearly caused the de- 
feat of Garfield, and in 1884, as already stated, 
the ill-advised speech of the Rev. Dr. Burehard 
assured the election of Cleveland by a majority 
so slender that for several days the result re- 
remained in doubt. The use of the roorback is 
not always an honorable or praiseworthy method 
of warfare, but it is likely to figure in every na- 
tional campaign so long as our present system of 
politics prevails. 

Even when the campaign managers have fin- 
ished their work, and some millions of voters 
have cast their ballots at the polls, the making of 
an American President is by no means complete. 
The voters do not cast their ballots direct for the 
candidates of the two great parties. They vote, 
instead, for electors, who are named in each State 
by the different parties and voted for in block. 
The electors chosen meet at the capitals of their 
respective States on a given day in December, 
and vote. Their vote is duly recorded and certi- 
fied, and sent not only by mail but also by 
special messenger to the President of the Federal 
Senate at Washington. The two Houses of Con- 
gress meet in joint session some time in Febru- 
ary, and in their presence the President of the 
Senate counts the returns from the electoral 
colleges, and declares as a result of them the 
election of the successful candidates for President 
and Vice-President. So it will be seen that the 
better part of a year and the action of four 
formal bodies are required for the making of an 
American President. 


THE TURN OF THE. ‘TIDE: 


By Hunter MacCuttocn. 


Art the turning of the tide, 

When the beach is white and wide, 
Seaward seems a vast, smooth lake, 
Or a monstrous, sleeping snake 5 

Hear the ocean’s broken speech, 

Sound of waves that beat the beach, 
Tinkling crystal cymbals they, 
Dashed to surf and blown to spray. 

To our feet the ripples glide, 

At the turning of the tide. 


At the turning of the tide, 

Gone the beach once smooth and wide: 
Lo! a lake of boiling froth ; 
See yon snake awake and wroth, 

As its shape the ocean molds, 

Drawing inland fearful folds! 
Ocean’s murmur turns to roar, 
Mounting waves that storm the shore, 

With a hungry tiger’s rage, 

Leap along the sea-wall cage ; 
Baflled, torn and tossed on high, 
Fall on us as mist from sky. 

What could land and sea divide, 

Save the turning of the tide? 


THE CAPITOL OF TENNESSEE. 
Designed after a Grecian Temple, and Costing nearly $3,000,000. 


TLE. ATHENS: OF THE SOUTH? 
NASHVILLE AND THE TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL. 


By CHARLES THOMAS LOGAN, 


* the first day of June, 1796, 
amid the boom of cannon, 
the ringing of bells, and the 
loud hurrahs of the people, 
the territory of Cherokee, now 
Tennessee, was admitted to 
the American federation of 
States, the sixteenth in order 
of the sisterhood. One hundred years afterward, 
on the first day of June, 1896, the centenary period 
was reached, and again the rising sun was greet- 
ed with the sound of mighty artillery and the 
peaceful salutations of a happy populace. The 
civic and national military lent the glamour of 
sword and rifle and helmet, while the whole State 
seemed to turn its face toward Nashville and join 
in the great pageant, which was really one of 
the most imposing of its character ever Seen in 
an American city, being eight fy]] miles in length. 


This centennial ceremonial meant much more for 
America as a country than it could have meant 
for the people who conceived it. It emphasized 
the fact that where patriotic sentiment and the 
preservation of those tiee and memories which 
are dear and revered by a people are concerned, 
the South may be depended upon first, last and 
all the time to live for and perpetuate all that 
goes to make the Union loved by its people, re- 
spected by the world and hallowed in history. 
It is no wonder, then, that the occasion was a 
memorable one; its importance was foreseen by 
the National Government, and the pick and 
flower of the army were sent in regiments of 
cavalry, infantry and artillery to join the Ten- 
nessecans in their celebration. The city had 
robed itself in holiday attire, and the national 
colors streamed from every window and cornice 
of the town. It was such a culmination of al- 


* The Photographs in this article were Made specially for Franx Lestie’s Porctar Moxtuiy by the 
Giers Art Gallery, Nashville, Tenn. 
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most delirious enthusiasm as could come only 
from a people who loved the nation dearly, and 
whose happiest sentiment was voiced in the real- 
ization of the perpetuated Union. 

The selection of Nashville as the site for the 
centennial celebration was a wise and judicious 
one, since it is the capital of the State and one 
of the most promising cities in the country. It 
is cheery and bright, ambitious without being dar- 
ing, conservative in all things, mindful of its own 
affairs, and determined in all that it undertakes. 
It is a question if there be one other of the four 
Southern cities claiming rank approaching or 
past the 100,000 population mark that can show 
a better relative growth since the war, or 
more earnest and visible strides toward future 
greatness at the present day than Nashville. 
If there be any section of the globe which, 
by the divine right of its own gifts from Nat- 
ure, ought to be a principality, certainly that 
section is the Tennessee basin which is all trib- 


utary to Nashville—the blue grass region of Ten- 
nessee. The most casual observer must be im- 
pressed with the lavish worth of this country, 
even though he be told nothing of its actual 
glories. He need not be told that an average 
acre of land is worth $100, because where wheat 
grows to the height of a six-foot man, where 
corn shadows the face of a man on horseback, 
and where the grasses are so green and long that 
the fields are like waves of emerald—where these 
things are visible, soil and climatic influence have 
mingled in such measure as to sing their own 
praises unaided. The country tells its own story, 
and whether in furrow or market-wagon, the 
crops are always admirable. Common field ber- 
ries, the blackberry and the dewberry, grow in 
such luscious perfection as to suggest the highest 
cultivation by the arts of man rather than by the 
mere wildness of Nature. And so the acres en- 
rich themselves and the people, and keep on pro- 
ducing their harvests of gold. It would be next 
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to impossible to picture a more inviting area from 
a physical aspect, so multiplied are its beauties. 
The forests are massive and the lands rolling and 
well-watered ; and to the charm of the brightest 
of these Tennessee pictures is usually added the 
fine blooded horses, the Shetland ponies, the 
flocks of sheep, the lowing cattle, the Jerseys, 
the droves of swine whose fat is to feed the world, 
the fowl with the broods upon the lawn, whose 
musical mutterings mingle with the songs of 
birds coming from the forests or parks—such 
songs of sweetness that no pen can picture or tell 
of their wondrous harmonies. 
tion for the most prosaic nature. 
It is in the midst of this beautiful garden- 
spot that the State of Tennessee will celebrate 
the one hundredth anniversary of its admis- 
sion into the American Union 
next year with a great industrial 
exposition. The press of the | 
country has given the enterprise 
unstinted praise, and Nashville 
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is now redoubling her energies toward the accom- 
plishment of her dearest ambition. How well 
she will succeed is evidenced by the beautiful 
buildings already completed upon the Exposi- 
tion grounds—the advance guard of the great 
White City which is to be unfolded May Ist, 
1897. 

This Exposition will go down to history as one 
of the most unique shows of the age. It is to be 
unlike any of its predecessors, and none will 
have greater distinction. Following 80 closely 
upon the great triumph at Atlanta in 1895, there 
was no small amount of surprise that Nashville 
should attempt an enterprise which now prom- 
ises really to overshadow the Georgia wonder. 
But this is a peculiar people; they have the 
sticking qualities of the Scoteh ‘and the patriot- 
ism of the real American. Thejr motto is “ Nil 
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Desperandum !’’ and once their word is an- 


nounced no undertaking appals them. 

The Tennessee Centennial is pitched on differ- 
ent lines from other world’s fairs, and while it 
will not be as large as some, it will be, in many 
respects, the most beautiful. The architecture 
of the buildings will be a feature worthy of ex- 
tended notice. It will have a purpose—that of 
grouping a series of ancient temples, Grecian, 
Greco-Roman, Doric and Ionic; the famous 
Parthenon at Athens, built by Phidias and Icti- 
nus in the time of Pericles, 400 years B. c., being 
the central structure round which the others are 
placed. The tout ensemble of this newest of white 
cities will be in striking contrast to its predeces- 
sors, in that while the buildings are all of great 
size, they are closer together, thus proving of in- 
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estimable value to sightseers in lessen- 
ing the expenditure of nerve force in 
Exposition. At the same 
time nothing is lost in artistic effect by 
this close grouping. There is enough 
distance to lend proper perspective, 
while the adornment of the grounds, 
with a lovely central lake, will be so nearly ideal 
as to make it a bower of floral beauty as at- 
tractive as the hanging gardens of Babylon. Huge 
trellises, painted white, over which are trained 
purple and white clematis vines, will connect the 
buildings, so that ample shade will be afforded, 
together with a grace of foliage impossible to 
imagine outside of dreamland. Plats and designs 
and beds of rare red, pink and white roses will be 
laid wherever the sun shines, and rare exotics will 
blossom in every nook and corner, with ferns 
and vines peeping through rocks and walls and 
flower-pots. And then to these glories must 
be added the lawns of deep-green blue grass, 
with scores of big Tennessee white oak, trees scat- 
tered where shades are most needed. The walks 
will be all of asphalt, and the roadways macad- 
amized with limestone. There will be no mud ; 


seeing the 
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everything will be perfectly clean, and kept so. 
When the Exposition proper opens next May, 
there will be presented a completed show and a 
scene of bewildering enchantment. There never 
has been anything like it, and a century may 
roll away without beholding its counterpart. 
There will be about twenty of the main build- 
ings, besides any number of State, foreign and 
special exhibit buildings. The Exposition Di- 
rectory has provided for an expenditure of some- 
thing like $2,000,000 for build- 
ings and grounds, and it is 
probable that a like sum will 
be expended on other works. 
The buildings are all thor- 
oughly substantial, made of 
heavy wooden framework, 
covered with white staff and 
handsomely ornamented with 
statuary and design - work in 
relievo. There will be some 
notable features involving 
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height, the first being a mammoth flagpole 305 
feet high. This is already built, and the great 
flag, 60 by 40 feet, was raised as a special cere- 
monial on the first of June this year. 

The largest of the centennial structures will be 
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_ the Commerce Build- 
ing, a most imposing 
piece of architecture, 
based on the Corinth- 
ian and Ionic orders of 
the Greco-Roman. It 
is 591 by 256 feet, and 
is the same as_ the 
Liberal Arts Building 
at Chicago. From the 
central pavilion there 
rises a graceful dome 
175 feet in height, ac- 
cess to the top of which 
will be had by elevat- 
ors from the main floor. 
The Woman’s Building was designed by a wo- 

man artist-architect, Mrs. Sara Ward-Conley, 

who has idealized the old home of Andrew Jack- 
son, ‘‘The Hermitage,’’ by making some sug- 
gestions of the Greek school to the old colenial 
style of the home. The effect produced is most 
charming, and it forms now in its finished state 
one of the chief attractions of the grounds. 

The Machinery Hall is of Roman-Doric archi- 
tecture, with strength and beauty combined. 
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This building is finished, and 
is 524 by 124 feet in dimen- 
sions, with a boiler-room of 
162 by 72 feet. The approaches 
to this building are marked by 
imposing porticos with six 
a B*.. columns each, crowned by 
— ; sculptured gables in appropri- 
ate relievo work. 
The Transportation Building 
will be characterized with the 
most refined simplicity of design, classic in style, 
and yet not a single column is used. The struct- 
ural ornamentation is severely plain, the effects 
most pleasing being obtained by grouping the 
masses and correct proportioning. 
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What many consider the most beautiful 
structure of the group, the Parthenon alone 
being excepted, is the Agricultural Build- 
ing. It will be in the Renaissance style, 
300 by 200 feet in size, with a central dome 
rising 100 feet, while six minor domes from 
the corners and middle sides lend a charm- 
ing balancing effect. The domes are made 
in oval vertical sections and form at once 
a most pleasing vision because of their pe- 
culiar grace ; and, being partially construct- 
ed of opaque glass, they will pour a flood 
of soft light over the exhibits from the land 
of flora below. 

The children have not been neglected. 
A very happily designed building has been 
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finished for their comfort and hap- 
piness. In the rear is a pretty bit 
of ground, well-shaded and covy- 
ered with blue grass, on which fifty 
deer will be kept, while in front 
there is a beautiful tower with sil- 
wer chimes in the belfry, The 
children of the State raised the 
rnoney for their building, and also 
¥or the purchase of the chimes. 
The chief glory of the Centen- 
Smial buildings will be, of course, 
the reproduced Parthenon, It is 
‘ow completed, and jg made of 
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‘DAILY AMERICAN’? BUILDING. 


solid stone, brick and steel, thus becom. 
ing strictly fireproof. 


Its gigantic fluted 
columns are 
made of staff, 
while the floors 
are all concrete. 
The carvings on 
the pediments 
and interior dec- 
orations are now 
being finished 
from the most 
authentic de- 
signs of the 
originals. In 
front of the Par- 
thenon will be 
placed a heroic 
statue of Pallas 
Athene, now be- 
ing made in 
Paris, which, 
with its pedes- 
tal, will be 43 
feet in height. 
Just beyond 
this, spanning 
an arm of the 
lake, will be a 
per fect repro- 
duction of the 
Rialto at Venice. 
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‘Another sightly building is 
the Auditorium, where all the 
congresses and _ conventions 
will be held. It is of Ionic 
treatment and colonial form, 
having four porticos facing 
north, east, south and west, 
which give the floor plan, 
forming a short cross, except 
for the circular colonnades at 
each corner, making a desira- 
ble promenade and_ resting- 
place for visitors. The feat- 
ure of this building is a huge 
square tower, 30 by 30 feet, 
rising 136 feet from the floor. 
The Auditorium will seat 8,000 
people. 

Regarding the Exposition 
and its work the Director- 
General, Major E. C. Lewis, a 
man of the most marvelous 
business capacity (and this expression is in no 
sense an exaggeration), takes the ground that it 
is an undertaking of purest patriotism on the 
part of the Tennesseeans. Said he: ‘‘The work 
_ of the Exposition was begun in August, 1895, 
when the site was selected. We started work 
on the grounds the next month, and on the 
17th of January, 1896, the erection of the 
buildings was begun. Eight of these build- 
ings were finished and ready for the instal- 
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lation of exhibits by July 15th, nearly a year in 
advance of the opening of the Exposition. The 
Art Building, which is a perfect reproduction of 
the Parthenon at Athens, Greece, is among the 
finished buildings ; the others are the Agricul- 
tural, Commerce, or Liberal Arts Building, Ma- 
chinery Hall, Administration Building, the Wo- 
man’s and Children’s, The Transportation, Ne- 
gro, Forestry and Minerals buildings were left 
over until after the June inaugural ceremonies. 
Our Midway, or Vanity Fair, has already been 
commenced, and will be finished long before 
the end of the year, so that, so far as progress 
isconcerned, we think we are far ahead of any 
exposition in the history of America. The Cen- 
tennial Exposition was not near ready for the 
opening time, while the Chicago World’s Fair 
was hardly presentable before late in June, 1893. 
The Atlanta Exposition also was some weeks 
belated. It is our intention to begin with the 
installation of exhibits in January, 1897, and 
when the gates open on the first of May next 
year all exhibits must be in on the floor or 
rentals will be charged. 

‘The people of Tennessee, not boastingly, 
but happily, wanted to emphasize the fact 
that the South can celebrate a Peace Jubilee 
as well as Boston. We demonstrated that 


-right in the midst of this exposition when 


President Cleveland advocated the Monroe doc- 
trine on the Venezuelan matter. Wesaid then we 
were ready to drop this work and prove again our 
title as the ‘ Volunteer State.’ The period we sug- 
gest in this exposition is the entry of Tennessee 
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into the American Union. Kentucky and Ver- 
mont forgot to celebrate this event in their history, 
but the example we have set we feel sure will be 
followed by all the others. This makes our work 
one of special State interest ; and we are also 
national in scope, because we are a part of that 
nation of which we were the sixteenth State. 
Then again, being the sixteenth part of the na- 
tion we are by that national step international, 
so that we may rightfully claim that we shall 
have a World’s Fair in truth and in fact. We 
are now, and have been for some time, in cor- 
respondence with, or have committees appointed, 
with all the nations of the world that are civil- 
ized, looking toward the presentation of their in- 
dustries and arts at this exposition. We feel 
abundantly. encouraged by what we already see 
of our foreign exhibitors. What we are trying 
to do principally, however, is to make this a 
typical show of a typical Southern State, a sum- 
mer show in the blue grass country where the 
foliage and the flowers and the grasses will be 
special features, and they will be beautiful. The 
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time, May Ist to November Ist, is adopted 
because it is best for our home people.” 

Taken as a whole, the real importance 
of this great coming festival centres in 
the city which gave the idea birth. The 
plan was conceived at Nashville, a spot 
where Nature seems to have lavished 
every gift within her keeping. Of the 
city too much cannot be said. The cor- 
porate location is an jdeal one, with 
Nashville nestling down in the very heart 
of a great saucer-like basin, some seventy 
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by one hundred miles in size, surrounded by 
chains of ridges, hills and mountains averaging 
400 feet high. ‘These hills keep off the chilling 
blasts of winter, the hot waves of summer, and 
stop the leveling storm. The drainage is natural, 
and is considered by experts to be remarkable. 
The city, being located in the bottom of this 
great Cumberland basin, on high bluffs above 
the river level, finds none of its surface water 
porcolating below the limestone foundation, but 
drains itself into the stream, which has a speed 
at times of eight miles an hour. The bottom 
of the Cumberland is gravel, so that the sani- 
tary conditions are well-nigh perfect. In fact, 
all the streams of this 
basin go to bed-rock, 
and all the bottom lands 
are above the overflow 
line. The limestone 
foundation 
of the basin 
is said to be 
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three miles thick, and the natural dis- 
integration of this stone by Nature’s 
own process throws off about one and 
one-half (14) per cent. of pure phos- 
phoric acid, the highest known fer- 
tilizer. Thus it is that the lands be- 
come enriched until they produce 
most wonderful crops. Even if the 
land were left free and uncultivated, 
it would bring forth enormous crops 
of blue grass, which seems to grow as 
a native product, and is said to be 
a great bone and muscle producer, and thus 
proves a boon of great price to stock and cattle 
raisers. All over this basin are thin layers of 
phosphate rock, and in the northwestern por- 
tion, in Hickman and Williamson counties, 
phosphate has been defined in such great 
quantities that four large companies have been 
formed and are now selling the product. It 
promises great things for this section, as the 
phosphate appears practically inexhaustible. 
The grasses here are all native, and food for cat- 
tle in open fields can be relied upon eight months 
- in the year. Above the limestone strata is a layer 
of clay, and above this ‘a deep-colored rich top- 
soil of loam. With these ingredients it is no 
wonder that neither drought nor rain affect the 
crops, or that a larger percentage of successful 
harvests are made in a given term of years than 
can be found elsewhere. 

Nashville is built on both sides of the Cumber- 
land River, the larger half being on the south 
side, and containing both business houses and 
residences ; while the opposite side, called East 
Nashville, is almost exclusively of residences. 
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High above the river, the city is laid 
off with streets at right angles, as a 
rule. They are all undulating, with 
few steep grades. It is one of the best 
paved cities in America—perhaps the 
best. Out of a total of 165 miles of 
streets 140 are paved, as are also 50 of 
the 88 miles of alley- 
ways. 

The end of the war 
saw Nashville with 
about 20,000 people ; 
since then there has 
been a steady growth 
—slower, perhaps, 
than the real worth 
and merit 
of the city 
warranted ; 
but what 
was done 
was done 
well. When 
anew block 
of buildings 
went up, it 
went up to 
stay as a 
lasting or- 
nament. 
When a 
house was 
built, it was a model, and substantial. So now, 
when the visitor looks at the city, he sees a place 
of apparently 200,000 population, although the 
actual count of heads shows a little over 100,000. 
It is this solid, substantial method of doing 
everything which has made Nashville the fore- 
most of Southern cities, and which will give her 
future growth an impetus unheard of. The out- 
side world knows very little of the city’s real im- 
portance. Here one finds the finest and most 
expensive residences to be noted in all the South- 
ern cities, and they are not scattered on one street 
alone—they are everywhere. Belmont Avenue, 
Broad Street, West End Avenue, Spruce Street, 
High Street, Vine Street, and half-a-dozen streets 
in East Nashville, are lined with private homes 
as elegant as adorn Michigan Avenue in Chicago. 
It may be said truthfully that Nashville is one 
of the finest built cities of the Union. It is brick 
and stone throughout, even the homes of the la- 
boring classes contrasting favorably with their 
richer brethren. 

One of the most beautiful residences of the 
city, a view of which is presented with this ar- 
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ticle, is given an additional amount 
of interest from the fact that in it was 
celebrated the first marriage that ever 
took place in Nashville by gaslight. 
On the 18th of March, 1851, the now 
venerable Dr. Harding was married to 
Miss Marguerite Bass. The house 
was then the finest in Nashville. The 
president of the gas company, Gen- 
eral Barrett, gave the bride a beauti- 
ful silk dress at the wedding in honor 
of the event. This same house was 
added to by Colonel E. W. Cole, until 
its cost went beyond the $100,000 
mark. It is now occupied by Dr. G. C. 
Savage as a residence and office. 
Regarding the future of Nashville, 
General W. H. Jackson, the owner of 
Belle Meade, and a brother of the late Asso- 
ciate Justice Howell E. Jackson,- of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, said to me one day in his 
office: ‘‘In the first place, Nashville is the 
capital city of the State of Tennessee. Tennessee 
produces everything for the wants of man ex- 
cept coffee and spices, and would be self- 
sustaining for all time if cut off from the 
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by the acceptance of its marble as the finest 
in the world in the new National Library at 
Washington — when I say all these things of 
my State I but speak what is apparent to the 
casual observer. We manufacture everything 
for a state of siege, including even percus- 
sion caps, having the Ducktown copper mine. 

Tennessee is the 


world by a Chinese wall. When I say that 
in the variety of its soil, the variety of its 
climate from east to west, and its conse- 
quent variety of produc- 
tions ; with the great ex- 
tent of its timber ; its fine 
water power, its remark- 
able variety of ores, min- 
erals, and 
marbles, as 
evidenced 
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~) most pictur- 
esque country 
on this conti- 
nent, and its 
rolling coun- 
try produces all 
varieties of graz- 
ing and hay 
grasses, which 
makes it the 
superior of any 
State in the 
American Union 
for raising all 
the finest stock 
of the different breeds of animals. This 
latter fact is due in a large measure to 
climatic influence.’’ 

Such instances could be multiplied al- 
most without number. Capital has come 
from New York and other eastern centres, 
and confidence in the city’s future is shown 
by all who ever invested a dollar, No 
Stronger evidence of Nashville’s stability 
and really remarkable financial solidity 
could be noted than the manner of her re- 
covery from the panic of 1898. With bank 

, failures and the general depression, it is 
estimated that not less than $5,000,000 was 
taken out of Nashy ville, and yet the loss was 
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borne without a quiver. The total volume of 
commerce of the city is hardly less than 
$150,000,000. This sum is not represented 
in the bank clearings, because of the heavy 
volume of trade done for the city in lumber, 
hogs, produce, live stock, grain, etc., at Co- 
lumbia, Franklin, Gallatin, Lebanon, and 
other tributary neighboring towns. The bank 
clearings will average, in a normal year, 
about $100,000,000. The banking resources 
are commensurate 
with the city’s de- 
mands, footing up the 
total of $12,000,000. 
The ruling rate of in- 
terest at the banks is 
6 per cent., with clean 
methods, conservative 
operations, and co- 
operative relations al- 
ways existing. No fi- 
nancial institutions of 
any city are on a more 
solid foundation than 
the banks of Nash- 
ville. 

The jobbing, manu- 
facturing and whole- 
sale business of Nash- 
ville is done by about 
1,000 establishments, 
the volume of trade 
in these lines approxi- 
mating $100,000,000 
a year. 
shoe market in the 
United States, there being over 150,000 
cases of boots and shoes handled an- 
nually, the value in money being not less 
than 87,000,000, wholesale and_ retail. 
There is one shoe factory now in opera- 
tion turning out an annual product of 
$250,000. This factory will be enlarged 
to three or four times its present capacity 
this summer, the capital alone being 
$200,000, and the weekly product run- 
ning nearly 20,000 pairs, or 1,000,000 
pairs a year. This factory started only 
a short time since with a capacity of 
about 80 pairs of shoes per day. 

The dry goods trade is a big factor in 
the business of the city, the amount of 
annual sales going to about $9,000,000. 
In groceries, there is an annual volume 
of business running over $6,000,000 to 
$8,000,000 yearly, These items are given 
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merely as 
pointers, but a 
fairer estimate 
of the city’s 
commercial 
im portance 
may be glean- 
ed from the 
following _ list 
of houses: 
There are 69 
boot and shoe 
establish- 
ments, 75 drug 
firms, 24 
wholesale gro- 
cery houses, 
876 retail family groceries, 15 agricultural imple- 
ment houses, 22 hardware stores, 96 dry goods 
establishments, 11 book stores, 31 clothing stores, 
12 china stores, 18 hotels, 40 restaurants, over 
100 boarding-houses, 50 feed stores, 11 fruit and 
produce importing firms, 30 livery and sale sta- 
bles, 55 blacksmith shops, and so on. To these 
are to be added the manufacturing concerns of 
the city. 

In manufacturing, Nashville promises to lead 
the South. In.the item of flour-making espe- 
cially, she is a second Minneapolis. There are 
five giant mills in operation, three of which 
alone turn out a daily product in flour of 6,500 
barrels and 1,500 barrels of meal, worth about 
$10,000,000 yearly. Middle Tennessee has a 
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wheat crop of 7,000,000 bushels | 
yearly. Winter wheat exclusive- 
ly is used in the Nashville mills, 
and it finds a market in many 
European and South American 
countries, 

In cotton mills Nashville has 


thirty-six book-binding, stationery and printing 
establishments, using over 200 presses, and whose 
annual business is nearly $4,000,000. Novels 
and all kinds of text-books and catalogues are 
put out in as elegant style as in the East. 
There are now three good daily papers in Nash- 
ville : the American, the Sun and the Banner, the 


invested quite extensively, hay- 
ing $2,000,000 in this 
industry, with four 
mills in operation, 
running nearly 60,000 
spindles, 1,500 looms, 
and employing 2,000 
operatives; 20,000,000 
yards of cloth are an- 
nually produced, at a 
value of $3,000,000. 
There is also a pros- 
perous woolen mill, 
running 3,000 spin- 


first two being morning pa- 
pers, the last an afternoon 
paper. Of these, the 
Daily American is by 
far and away the 
leading paper of any 
kind in the State. It 
is Democratic in poli- 
tics, and in the re- 
cent campaign in the 
State was an advocate 
of sound money 
ideas. In all the 
essentials that go to 


dles, employing 200 make up a reat live 
hands, turning out modern newspaper, 
over 800,000 yards of the American recom- 
goods. Nashville is everywhere known as a large mends itself, and it is a great credit to Nash- 
manufacturer of stoves, mantels and tinware. ville. ‘ 

There are ten establishments in this line, with The transportation facilities of the city are 
an invested capital of $1,000,000. These turn first class. Trunk lines extend direct to Louis- 
out annually 75,000 stoves and 
ranges, 5,000 mantels, 300,000 
pounds of hollowware, and $250,000 
worth of tinware, employing 1,050 
hands. 

The lumber interests are also large. 
The capital invested is $3,000,000, 
and over 2,000 men are employed. 
Every year 100,000,000 feet, valued 
at $2,000,000 are handled. Saw and 
planing mills and lumber-yards, some 
of them immense, are dotted about 
all over the city. 

In nothing else does the Tennessee 
capital show to better advantage than 
in her publishing trade. There are 


THE FAMOUS STALLION, IROQUOIS, AT BELLE 
MEADE, VALUE, $250,000. 


ville, Cincinnati, and the East, north- 
west to Evansville, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, southwest to Memphis, Arkansas 
and North Texas; south to Birming- 
ham, Montgomery, New Orleans and 
South Texas ; southeast to Chatta~ 
nooga and Atlanta, and east to Mon- 
terey in the Cumberland Mountains, 
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the line now being built to Knoxville, which 
will give further connection to Washington and 
New York. These lines afford quick access to 
all the markets of the country, and Nashville 
business men are only one night away from 
the principal business centres of the West and 
South. The Nashville, Chattanooga and St. 
Louis Railway is a great factor in the up-build- 

x ing of Nashville 
and 
It supplies some 
twenty-seven 
counties with 
transportation 
and runs through 
the richest sec- 


Tennessee. 


DR. HAWTHORNE’S CHURCH—FIRST BAPTIST. 


tions of the State, with 600,000 population 
- and 12,000 square miles of territory. The 
mileage of the road is 883. 

The great Louisville and Nashville system 
has done wonders for the whole South, in- 
cluding especially Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Georgia and Louisiana. It runs 
through twenty-five Tennessee counties, is 
equipped in superb manner, and its service com- 
pares favorably with any of the Northern roads. 
The fast trains of the L. & N. to Cincinnati and 
St. Louis are a delight in every sense. 

The Cumberland River also furnishes a fine 
source of benefit to Nashville. It is navigable 
for eight months of the year three hundred miles 
above Nashville, to Point Burnside, Ky., and two 
hundred miles below Nashville, to its junction 
with the Ohio River. During that period, steam- 
boats, with considerable freight capacity and 
comfortable passenger accommodations, cover 
the entire distance on rapid, scheduled voyages. 
These boats annually bring into Nashville from 
4,000 to 5,000 hogsheads of tobacco, 200,000 
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bushels of corn, wheat and oats. Besides this, 
large quantities of coal are floated down in 
barges, and logs in rafts, from which over 
60,000,000 feet of lumber are made every year. 

The street railway system at Nashville is not 
surpassed in any American city. The lines, 
nearly seventy miles long, radiate in every 
direction, some of them running out into the 
country as far as six miles. The Nashville Street 
Railway operates 46 miles of its own lines be- 
sides controlling the Citizens’ Rapid Transit 
Company, which operates 9 miles additional. 
This latter line runs out to Richland, Clifton 
and Cherokee Parks and to the new penitentiary. 
Cherokee Park is where the great camp-meetings 
were held during the days of slavery, where 
thousands would camp for weeks in devotional 
exercises. The celebrated Sulphur Springs are’ 
here also, and at this same place the many treat- 
ies were made with the Cherokee Indians. This 
line affords the working element a splendid op- 
portunity for fine homes, and out beyond the 
N. C. & St. L. R. R. shops are broad avenues 
of beautiful little villas, own- 
ed almost exclusively by men 
who earn daily 
wages. They 
are blessed 


CHRIST CHURCH—EPISCOPAL. 


with the joys of fresh country air, lovely homes 
and every convenience of city life. The Nash- 
ville and Suburban Railway Company runs a 
line of electric cars out to Glendale Park, six 
miles southeast, one of the most beautiful re- 
sorts in Tennessee. It is a veritable Eden, and 
is crowded throughout the entire summer. 

In nothing could the city of Nashville be more 
properly judged than in the quality of her hotels. 
The Maxwell House is one of the finest hotels in 
the South. It is solidly constructed of selected 
brick, and covers about one-fourth of a block. 
During the late war it was used as a Federal 
hospital. When Colonel John Overton built it 
as a monument it was called ‘‘ Overton’s Folly.” 
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eee ; es 1 House, has thirty-six publi- 
cations—weeklies, monthlies 
and quarterlies. There are 
some 200 hands employed, 
and the volume of business 
runs up to $400,000 a year, 
There are ten editors. The 
pay rolls amount to $10,000 
amonth. The profits of the 


Winthrop Model School. Peabody Normal. 
BIRD’S-EYE VIEW, UNIVERSITY OF NASHVILLE. 


The Duncan Hotel is another fine house, 
situated in the centre of the business district. 
It is modern, and run on strictly high-grade 
principles. The Duncan will also be enlarged 
for the centennial. The Commercial, Linck’s, 
the Utopia, the Nicholson (the latter a really 
beautiful, new, modern hostelry) and twelve 
others, suffice for all the accommodations neces- 
sary at present. The Nicholson will make im- 
provements to cost $75,000 by May Ist, 1897. 

The religious sentiment of Nashville is most 
marked, there being nearly one church for each 
thousand of the one hundred thousand pop- 
ulation. Some of these church edifices are 
beautiful and costly, and all of them are well at- business go toward supporting the widows and 
tended, there being over 30,000 members of the orphans of deceased ministers and to the super- 
various congregations. annuated class. Patronage comes from all over 

In connection with church work there are run the South. 
several publishing houses, the profits of which The Cumberland Presbyterian Publishing 
go toward various denominational and charity House is another big result of church work. It 
causes. One of these, the Methodist Publishing has cash assets of $203,000 ; does a general pub- 
lishing and printing busi- 
ness. Its profits go into the 
channel for newspapers and 
periodicals for the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church. 
The building cost $65,000, 
and is one of the handsomest 
in Nashville. The business 
foots up $100,000 a year, and. 
employs 100 hands. 

Perhaps no one factor, out- 
side of manufacturing, enters 
so largely into the prosperity 
of Nashville as her schools. 
There is over $6,000,000 in- 
vested in school property 
alone, and the institutions of 

Ske learning number over eighty, 
PEABODY NORMAL COLLEGE. There are more than 5,000 
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boarding pupils alone in the city from 
all over the country, besides about 
15,000 day students. These eighty dif- 
ferent universities, colleges, seminaries, 
academies and private schools do not 
include the city’s public schools. There 
are eighteen of the latter—cleven for 
whites and seven for negroes—all with 
modern first-class structures and facili- 
ties. The city 
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is justly called 
‘“the Athens of 
the South.’’ 

The famous 
Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, shown 
in one of our 
illus t rations, 
was founded in 
1873 by the gen- 
erosity of Cor- 
nelius Vander- 
bilt, of New 


DUNCAN HOUSE ROTUNDA. 


is now combined with the Peabody 
Normal College, and has more than 
1,400 students in its various depart- 
ments. It was founded in 1785, 
eleven years before Tennessee be- 
came a State. The scholarships of 


York, who made 
a donation of 
$500,000. This was subsequently increased to 
$1,000,000, and the gifts of W. H. Vanderbilt 
added several hundred thousand dollars to it. 
The university now has assets of $1,825,000, and 
an endowment fund of $1,057,000. The dona- 
tions of the Vanderbilt family were $900,000 for 
endowments and $600,000 for buildings. From 
the former sum there has been realized $157,000 
in the sale of bonds. The income is now 
$60,000 a year from this fund, with $60,000 in 
fees, making a total of $120,000 a year receipts 
for running the university. 

The University of Nashville is the largest and 
perhaps the oldest university in the South. It 


DUNCAN HOUSE. 


THE COLE RESIDENCE, 


this school now number 204, divided 

throughout the Southern States, un- 
der the original provision. These are worth $100 
each, with free railroad fare each way. With the 
increased endowment provided for by Mr. Pea- 
body, the fund is now $38,500,000. The uni- 
versity has twenty-five acres in its campus, and 
ten fine buildings worth $300,000. There is a 
faculty of eighty-two. The Peabody Normal is 
the literary department. The State of Tennessee 
also donates $20,000 a year to the Nashville Uni- 
versity. The attendance this year is 1,439, of 
which 575 are in the Normal and 285 in the 
Winthrop Model School. The medical depart- 
ment is a beautiful new building, Jocated on 
South Market Street, and one of the finest of 
the kind in the South. The success 
of this department this year has ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations 
of its many ardent supporters. Men 
known throughout America and Europe 
in the special lines are on its faculty. 
The enrollment in the medical was 172. 
The Nashville Conservatory of Music, 
with an attendance of 329 this year, has 
recently been added to the university. 
Montgomery Bell Academy, founded in 
1867 ‘~ a fund bequeathed by the 
se name it bears, is what may 


man \ 
be ca. the preparatory department 
of the © iversity. 

The . ost famous school for colored 


peopl. ; , America is Fisk University at 
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Nashville. It was founded by the American 
Missionary Association of New York City, in 1865. 
Rey. E. M. Cravath, now president, was sent South 
that year to establish a colored school. General 
Clinton B. Fisk, of New Jersey, then in command 
of the Freedman’s Bureau, greatly aided the work, 
and the school was named for him. By dona- 
tions it now has grounds and buildings worth 


VIEW IN GLENDALE PARK. 


nearly $400,000. The famous Jubilee Singers 
went out in 1871 and made $150,000. There are 
now 600 students from all over America. There 
are nearly thirty in the faculty and the future is 
bright. Nashville has always been proud of 
Fisk University and every white person is its 
friend. The school is supported almost entirely 
by contributions. There are severai other col- 
leges for colored students in the city, but Fisk is 
the most important. 

Among the female colleges, Ward’s Seminary 
is the oldest. This is a 
famous. institution of 
learning, and is, perhaps, 
the most widely known 
finishing school in the 
South, and one of the 
very largest. It is located 
near the business centre, 
but has ample room and 
splendid facilities. The 
aim of the seminary is to 
be a finishing school for 
such colleges as Welles- 
ley and Vassar ; and it is 
a source of congratulation to Nash- 
ville that Ward’s bears the highest en- 
comiums from Wellesley. Last year, 
six of the Ward art pupils were ap- 
pointed heads of art departments in 
other colleges. It is the same with 
the graduates from the literary, music 
and other departments, Higher praise 
could scarcely be given than that 4 
young woman is thoroughly taught in 
every way at Ward’s, special stress 
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thing attempted. The attendance at the semin- 
ary averages over 400, and a corps of thirty-five 
is required for the faculty. 

Boscobel College for young ladies is one of 
the most beautiful places to be found anywhere. 
It is situated in a capacious campus in East 
Nashville, the grounds being adorned by a 
natural growth of forest oaks and elms, par- 
tially shown in the illustration. The 
buildings are all new and modern. 
The college was founded about seven 
years ago by the Baptists, and is in a 
most flourishing condition. The at- 
tendance is several hundred, the 
boarders numbering one hundred. 
This year the faculty is reorganized 
and is as strong as any to be found. 
The art teacher is a Tennessee woman 
who was educated in Paris, and is 
the only native of the State who ever had a pic- 
ture hung in the Paris salon for two successive 
seasons. 

Another of the successful institutions of learn- 
ing is the Nashville College for young ladies, 
better known as Price’s College. It is very cen- 
trally located on Broad Street, has fine build- 
ings, a splendid faculty, highest advantages in 
art, literature, music, gymnasium, etc. The col- 
lege has also the privileges of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, the laboratory, etc., which is of ex- 

ceptional advantage and 
value, 

There are scores of other 
prominent, prosperous 
schools, but these promi- 
nent ones are selected 
merely with a view of giv- 


being laid on rounded culture in every- 
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ing the reader some approximate ideas of the 
general educational facilities. There seems to 
be no limit to the growth of the schools of the 
city. 

One of the greatest and most popular indus- 
tries in Middle Tennessee is stock-farming. The 
most famous racing animals of America are bred 
in the Cumberland basin, while the widest 
known and the most valuable stock-farm in the 
world is at Nashyille’s gates—Belle Meade. This 
magnificent estate is the home and property of 
General William H. Jackson, and consists of 
5,500 acres of land. The value of this property 
is said to be not less than $2,500,000. Richard 
H. Croker, the great Tammany leader of New 
York, recently bought a one-half interest in the 
stock on the farm, for which he 
paid $250,000 cash. Belle Meade 
is the home of Iroquois, the most 
valuable stallion in the world, 
held now at $250,000. The cost of 
Iroquois was $130,000. He has 
the proud distinction of being 
the only American horse that 
ever won the English Derby, 
and one of the only two, since 
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the formation of the English turf, that has won the 
three classic events, the Derby, the St. Leger and 
Prince of Wales Stakes. The produce of Bonnie 
Scotland, who first gave emphasis to the fact that 
Tennessee bred the best horses in the world, is 
at Belle Meade. Great Tom, blind and afflicted, 
the pride of all England, still in the perfection 
of endurance, is one of the stable ; while Long- 
street, more beautiful than ever ; Luke Black- 
burn, Inspector B., Tremont, Imp. Loyalist and 
Clarendon—the latter a son of the $100,000 St. 
Blaise—are others of the ‘‘kings of the turf”’ 
who form the great company at Belle Meade. A 
herd of 200 Jerseys, and the finest deer park in 
America are features of this magnificent estate. 
the pastoral beauty of which no one can de- 
scribe. To see a drive of the 
400 sleek and bounding deer which 
live and thrive in the 400-acre 
park, is a sight which has set all 
the hearts of the great men of 
America wild with delight. Gen- 
erals Grant, Sherman and Han- 
cock, Robert Todd Lincoln, Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Cleveland, and 
hundreds of other notables, have 
seen Belle Meade, and all have 
been bewildered with its pastoral 
beauties. 

There are numerous other stock 
farms around the city ; some, as at 
Belle Meade, where only thorough- 
bred racers are raised ; and others 
where the most famous trotters and 
pacers are bred. In the great pa- 
rade, held June 1st, the number of 
fine blooded harness and_ saddle 
horses in line was a subject of uni- 
versal comment and admiration. 
They literally numbered hundreds, 
and every one seemed a thing of 
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beauty. The section is blessed with the finest horses 
and the best roadways, the pike system being one of 
the factors which have built up the country. 

This, in brief, is the story of Nashville. For 
much of the commercial data I am_ indebted to 
Mr. Leland Rankin’s Chamber of Commerce book, 
the best work of its kind I have ever scen. Nash- 
ville is a most remarkable city, and its future must 
be a notable one. It is a young giant hardly yet 
out of its swaddling clothes, but it is a lusty infant . 
and will make itself heard. It seems impossible that 
anything now should prevent it from being one of 
the greatest cities of the land. Progress is in the 
atmosphere and the people have caught its fragrance. 


FEV i s THE YONER OB CTT 


PRED'S: PRESENCE. OF MIND: 


By Epwarp §S. ELtis, 


Ir is undeniable that in cases of peril, absence wild, resistless and senseless as that which often 
of mind is infinitely to be preferred to presence seizes the herds of cattle on the Western plains, 
of mind ; but, inasmuch as we are in continual For the time a person is irresponsible and as 
danger, as may be said, life is often saved by much a lunatic as anyone confined behind walls. 


that faculty, gift, or whatever it may 


be termed, which enables a person J Se | 


to do the right thing at the right ( ‘ 
moment. safic ee 

All are familiar with incidents in shite ‘ 
which the coolest and most brainy ; pao i™~ 
of men have utterly lost their senses 
and been thrown into a panic as 


“HE RAN “ 
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SUB OF THE FORE WHEE], INTO THE FENCE, WHERE IT CAUGHT FAST.” 


It is unfortu- 
nate that it is 
so, but it is 
one of the 
characteristics 
of this curious 
human nature 
of ours. 

I never knew 
a person whose 
presence of 
mind was more 
strikingly 
shown than 
that of Fred 
Belden. Fred 
lived on a farm 
a few miles 
north of Tren- 


- .ton, N. J., and 
~ on the bank of 


the Delaware 
River. We 
were both boys 
at school and 
became close 
friends, as we 
are to-day. He 
was bright, but 
in strength, 
activity and 
athletic skill 
was not above 
the ordinary 
run of lads of 
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his age. He was an excellent swimmer, but did 
not acquire the art until a couple of years older 
than most of the rest of us. 

When Fred was about twelve years old, he 
drove to church one Sunday with his mother and 
three sisters. The youngest, only six years of 
age, sat on her mother’s lap, while one of the 
others was beside Fred on the front seat. It was 
a beautiful day in early summer, and the ride, 
something over a mile in extent, could not have 
been more delightful. 

That section is very hilly. We have eleva- 
tions which are dignified with the names of 
mountains, being several hundred feet in height. 
One of the steepest of these hills is back of Fred’s 
own home, which is on the shore of the canal. 
This is separated from the Delaware beyond by 
a bank of varying width. The road over which 
Fred was driving makes a turn at right angles, 
so as to follow the course of the canal. 

All were chatting pleasantly, when they reached 
the top of the hill to which I have referred. 
Fred drew the horse down to a walk and held 
the reins taut to prevent his stumbling while de- 
scending the hill. At that moment, the ‘‘ hold 
back ”’ strap broke, allowing the carriage to run 
against the hind legs of the animal. He made a 
plunge forward. Fred held the reins tightly and 
the carriage, now fairly started on its descent, 
struck the horse again. Never very gentle, the 
impact threw him into a fright, and he began 
galloping down the hill at full speed. 

It was useless to try to hold him, for he had 
taken the bit in his teeth and was in a panic. 
The carriage bounded and swayed from side to 
side, as it went down the steep descent at a most 
dangerous pace. Seeing their peril, the eldest 
sister on the back seat began screaming at the 
top of her voice. 

Fred looked around and asked with the ut- 
most coolness : ‘‘ Mother, can’t you close Bessie’s 
mouth? She is scaring the horse.” 

But the mother was helpless with terror her- 
self. She could only utter words of prayer and 
press her youngest child to her bosom. 

‘““T’'m going to jump out!’ exclaimed Jennie, 
who was sitting beside Fred. 

As she spoke she sprang up, and the next in- 
stant would have been under the hoofs of the 
horse and the wheels of the carriage, had not her 
brother shifted the reins to one hand, caught her 
by the arm and flung her back beside him. 

‘“*Sit there!’ he commanded, ‘or TP’ll whip 
you!” 

The frightened child shrank close to him and 
clung to his arin, 
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The mother was praying, Bessie screaming 
louder than ever, while Jennie was as weak and 
helpless as a rag. 

All this took place in much less time than I 
am using in the telling. Meanwhile, Fred Belden 
was thinking fast. Had there been a long stretch 
of level road at the bottom of the hill he would 
not have been greatly alarmed, for he could have 
kept the horse in the middle of the highway and 
let him run until exhausted, or until he could 


-have gradually brought him to a halt ; but there 


was that change of the road at right angles, a 
few hundred feet away at the bottom of the hill, 
and in front of his own home. It was impossi- 
ble to make the abrupt turn without hurling the 
carriage over, and throwing probably every in- 
mate into the canal or fatally injuring some of 
them. 

But Fred Belden avoided all danger, and 
brought himself and friends out of the fearful 
dilemma without a scratch by the simplest 
method in the world. 

Keeping the plunging horse in the road, he 
waited until at the bottom of the hill, when, bya 
sudden wrench, he drew him partly to one side. 
He could not check him, and only slightly abated 
his speed. But he ran the hub of the fore wheel 
into the fence, where it caught fast. The traces 
snapped like twine, and, letting go of the lines at 
the same moment, Fred sat still on the front seat 
and saw the horse gallop out of sight with the 
harness flying at his heels. The occupants of 
the carriage were considerably jarred and nearly 
flung out, but not harmed in the least. What 
Fred did was done deliberately, and was clearly 
the result of his presence of mind. 

Strange it was that the same horse and the 
same load, with the exception of himself, was, 
soon afterward, the occasion of a more startling 
exhibition of remarkable presence of mind on 
the part of Fred Belden. 

One Summer afternoon he drove to the town of 
Lambertville, which is four miles further up the 
river. He took his mother and three sisters as 
before and drove the same horse. The day was 
warm, and since the way was hilly in many 
places the task was quite a hard one for the 
animal. Upon reaching Lambertville, Mrs. Bel- 
den and her daughters spent an hour or so in 
shopping, while Fred wandered down to the rail- 
way station. A freight train was about ready to 
start southward, and therefore would pass directly 
in front of Fred’s home. The conductor was well 
known to the lad and was fond of kim. He invited 
Fred to ride home, promising to slow up near his 
house, so he could leap off without danger. 
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Fred ran to where he had left his mother, and 
asked her permission. Inasmuch as the horse 
had rather a large load to pull, and she had 
often driven him alone, she made no objection. 
He brought the carriage up to the store, helped his 
mother and sisters in, and then hurried to the 


railway station and clambered into the caboose 
at the rear of the train. It looked as if the start 
would be made within a few minutes of the car- 
riage. At the ‘‘shops,’’ a little way below the 
station, an unexpected delay occurred, so 
that the freight train was fifteen min- 
utes late in starting. The conduc- 
tor explained that, in order to 
reach Titusville on time, he 
would have to run unusu- 
ally fast. That point was  , 
a mile below the home of /! | 
Fred, who, instead of / 
leaping off, would have 
to stay aboard and 
walk back from Ti- 
tusville. 

Two miles below 
Lambertville the 
freight train was run- 
ning at the rate of 
forty miles an hour. 
This is prodigious 
speed for such trains, 
but necessity occa- 
sionally compels it for \ 
short distances. Fred 
was uneasy 
about his folks, 
whom he_ had 
left to drive 
home alone; for, 
though the road 
for most of the 
way is at a con- 
siderable dis- 
tance from the 
canal, there are 
several places (\\ | 
where it ap- _— 
proaches to the edge. There was one spot which 
caused him more misgiving than all the rest, 
and, bracing himself on the front platform, he 
peered out against the gale created by their 
tremendous pace and watched until they should 
pass it. 

The very thing he dreaded took place. The 
horse reached the place just ahead of the loco- 
motive. Mrs. Belden, not suspecting the high 
speed at which the cars were going, believed she 
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could get beyond and at a safe distance from the 
track before anything would happen. But the 
engine thundered by with such a roar and racket, 
with the box cars rattling after it, that the horse 
again became unmanageable, and, with a wild 
snort, dashed headlong into the canal, just at the 
moment the horrified Fred came opposite. 
If there was any situation to try a person’s 
erves surely this was one. The conductor, who 
knew Fred’s folks, almost 
fainted at the sight. 
“*Great heavens ! 
we can do 
nothing !’’ 


‘*FRED STOOPED DOWN, GRASPED THE COUPLING PIN, 
AND QUICKLY DREW IT FORTH.” 


exclaimed the brakeman, who was _ hesitating 
about leaping from the car, but he could not gain 
enough momentum to reach the water at a single 
bound, and would be instantly killed if he struck 
the ground at the terrific speed of the train. 

But without hearing his despairing words, 
Fred stooped down, grasped the coupling pin, 
and quickly drew it forth. 

This disconnected the car. Then he seized the 
brake and applied it with might and main. The 
speed of the car decreased so fast that in a few 
seconds it was safe for Fred to leap off. He did 
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so, falling as he struck the earth, but received no 
injury. The conductor and brakeman were at 
his heels, for they were a considerable distance 
below where the carriage and horse had gone 
into the water. They worked desperately, and, 
leaping into the canal before they reached the 
spot, swam across and ran along the other side. 
To their great relief they found that Mrs. 
Belden and her children were so near shore 
when the carriage was overturned that they were 
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THE DOLL’S WEDDING. 


able to reach bottom, and thus escaped drown- 
ing. The mother had received a bad cut on the 
forehead, which bled:a great deal and whose scar 
she will bear through life. 

As for the horse he was drowned. He had 
become entangled in the harness and _ floated 
slowly down the canal with the current. Fred 
looked at the round body for a moment as it 
drifted away, and then heartily exclaimed : ‘‘I’m 
glad of it!” 
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FROGS AS BAROMETERS. 


By EDWARD FRASER. 


Hans was in the garden making mud pies. 
Suddenly he heard his father call : 

‘‘ Hans, come here; I want to speak to you.” 

‘‘ What is it, father?’ cried Hans, getting up 
from the ground where he had been playing and 
going over to the window where his father was. 

‘“Hans,”’ said he, “I want you to find a tree- 
frog for me—like those you hear in the evenings.”? 

‘*What do you 
want a tree-frog 
for ?’’ asked the boy. 

**T’ll show you,” 
replied his father; 

‘‘but get me the frog 
first.”’ 

So Hans ran off, 
wonderingly, to the 
back of the yard, 
where there were a 
great number of 
fruit trees growing. 

Here he searched 
for some time unsuc- 
cessfully. 

‘“-It’s always the 
way,’’ said he to 
himself. ‘‘ If I didn’t 
want one I could find 
a couple of dozen in 
quick time.’’ 

At last, as he was 
about to give up the search, he found one—a 
big green fellow—sitting quietly in an old hollow 
stump, its coat so mingling with the color of the 
wood that he would have passed it by had it not 
uttered a croak of displeasure at being disturbed. 

With a cry of delight the boy picked it up by 
the hind leg, for, though Hans was not a cruel 
boy, he was sometimes thoughtless, and then he 
was a little afraid of frogs. He carried it to his 
father, who stood waiting for him on the porch. 


A FROG BAROMETER. 


Mynheer Voost took the frog from his son and 
went into the house, closely followed by the boy, 
who was anxious to see what his father was 
about to do. When he reached the workroom 
he saw on the table a jar which, to him, looked 
suspiciously like one of his mother’s preserve 
jars; and beside it lay a small ladder, about 
eight inches long, made of wood, and having 
four steps, each an 
inch wide. 

His father took this 
ladder and placed it 
in the jar, the top and 
bottom resting against 
the opposite sides. 
He then put the frog 
in the jar, andscrewed 
the top down, mak- 
ing the unfortunate 
frog a prisoner. 

‘*Now,’’ explained 
his father, when he 
had finished, ‘‘ I have 
a barometer. When 
the weather is to be 
clear and fine Herr 
Frog will go up the 
ladder, step by step, 
till he gets to the top; 
but if a storm threat- 
ens or the clouds are 
lowering, he will gradually descend to the bottom 
and remain there till the storm or rain is past. 
His position on the ladder, you see, will show 
the kind of weather we are liable to have for 
the next twenty-four hours.’’ 

This style of barometer is much used in the low- 
lands of Germany, and, strange as it may seem, 
they are said to be better forecasters of the weather 
than any barometers that can be bought, as the 
frogs seldom make a mistake in their indications. 
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THOSE TWINS. 


T’S really hard for me to tell 
(Especially in rhyme) 
The great adventures that befell 
Many and many a time, 
Those twins ! 


They were the sweetest little 
dears 
You’d meet with anywhere , 
They had such pretty little ears, 
And such delightful hair, 
Those twins ! 


‘CHRISTINA PUSHED THE SWING.” 


Amelia Arabella Ann 
(That was the name of one), 
And it was always she began 
The mischief and the fun. 
(Such a twin !) 


Christina Carolina Clare 
Was quite a gentle thing ; 
When Anne went sailing in the air, 
Christina pushed the swing. 
(Sweet twin !) 


And thus it was in every way, 
Amelia first would dare, 
And she’d be first in every fray ; 
Then came Christina Clare. 
(The twins.) 


‘(TQ BED THE TWINS WOULD GO.” 


“THEY BOTH HAD DOLLS.”? 


They both had dolls, and all day long 
They'd sit with them and play, 
And sometimes Clare would give a song. 
She'd quite a gift that way. 
(What a twin !) 


Then taking each her doll and light 
(They loved their dollies so), 
Quite punctually at eight each night 
To bed the twins would go. 

(Dear twins !) 


GERALD'S 


MISSION.* 


A STORY OF THE EAST AND THE WEST. 
‘By HORATIO ALGER, Jr., 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘RaGGED Dick,” ‘‘ TATTERED Tom,” ‘‘ LUCK AND PLUCK” SERIES, ETc. 


NE afternoon, after leaving 
the boat, Gerald was on 
his way home when he 
was accosted by a stran- 
ger—a_ stout, muscular 
man, roughly dressed, 
who looked: like a labor- 
ing man. 

‘Are you acquainted hereabouts, 
man ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir.’”’ , 

‘‘T have a sister living here somewhere, but 
as I have never been in Portville before I don’t 
know where to find her.’’ 

‘*Perhaps I can direct you,’’ said Gerald, 
politely. ‘‘ What is her name?’ 

“*Her first husband was a Tyler, but I hear 
she married a rich man in this town—his name 
was Lane, I’m told.’’ 

Gerald was amazed. Was it possible that this 
rough-looking man was the brother of his step- 
mother and the uncle of Abel? It must be s0, 
for Abel’s last name, as he recalled, was Tyler. 

‘You have come to the right person for in- 
formation,” he said, ‘‘ Your sister married my 
father.”’ 

“You don’t say! Well, that beats all. 
true that my sister is again a widder?”’ 

“Yes; my father is dead,’’ said Gerald, 
gravely. 

‘“And did he leave Melindy well fixed?’ 
asked the stranger, vaguely. 

‘¢-Yes,’? 

Gerald did not feel like going into particu- 
lars. He felt too bitterly the injustice of his 
father’s will to speak of its provisions before a 
stranger. 

“Well, I’m glad on’t. Melindy’s first hus- 
band was a no-account sort of a man, and it’s 
my belief he didn’t leave her a hundred dollars. 
He was shif’less ; and, besides, he drank.’’ 

So this was the man upon whom Abel must 
look as a father, Gerald felt glad to think that 
his father was a man of whom he had no reason 
to be ashamed. 
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Cuaprer VII.— (ContInvep). 


“‘Have you seen your sister since—since her 
last marriage ?’’ he asked, with some curiosity. 

‘““No; Tve never had an invitation to call 
upon her. I guess she was too much set up by 
her marriage to a rich man to notice a workin’- 
man. You see, I ain’t one of your ’ristocrats— 
I’m only a blacksmith, and have to work hard 
for a living.”’ 

‘*You are none the worse for that, Mr. 
here Gerald hesitated, for he had not yet learned 
the name of his new acquaintance. 

‘*Crane — Alonzo Crane — that’s my name, 
young man. I’m glad you don’t put on no airs, 
even if your father was a rich man. Do you 
know anything of my sister’s son, Abe! ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir; he is in Portville, living with his 
mother.”’ 

“How do you like him?’ Then, seeing that 
Gerald hesitated, he added: ‘‘ You needn’t mind 
telling me, for I ain’t much stuck on the boy 
myself, even if he is my nephew.”’ 

‘*T don’t like him much, Mr. Crane.’’ 

‘*T don’t know anybody that does, except his 
mother. He and Melindy—that’s his mother— 
have seen some pretty hard times. More’n once 
his mother has sent him to me for a little help 
when his father was drunk, and they hadn’t a 
penny in the house.”’ 

This was news to Gerald, of course, but did 
not necessarily prejudice him against his step- 
mother and her son, but it made their present 
pretensions and airs rather ridiculous. 

‘““Why haven’t you been to call on your sis- 
ter before ?”’ he asked. 

‘« Because she never invited me, and I thought 
she wouldn’t like to have her new husband see 
me.”’ 

‘My father would have received you kindly, 
Mr. Crane.’’ 

‘Tam sure he would if you are like him. You 
ain’t no kin to me, but I like you better already 
than Abel.’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Crane.’’ ; 

‘You needn’t do that. It ain’t sayin’ much, 
for Abel, to my mind, is a disagreeable cub. 


” 


*See Synopsis in June Number, 


be - , 
HE ROWED UP TO A LITTLE PIER NEAR WHERE HIS NEW ACQUAINTANCE WAS STANDING.”’ 


Gerald began to think that Mr. Crane, despite 
his relationship to Mrs. Lane and Abel, was a 
man of excellent sense. 

‘* T wonder what sort of a welcome he will get,”’ 
he thought. 

He had considerable doubt whether it would 
be very cordial. 

By this time they had reached a point in the 
road from which the Lane mansion was visible. 

‘That is where your sister lives,’”’? he said, 
pointing to it. 

‘“You don’t say! Well, it is a nice place. Me- 
lindy has feathered her nest pretty well.”’ 

‘That is true enough,’”’ said Gerald to him- 
self. 

“It’s lucky I fell in with you, young man. 
You didn’t 1 ‘ne your name.”’ : 


“Gerald—: 1 Gerald Lane.’’ 

“Twish y vas my nephew instead of Abel. 
How long ha. el been here ?’’ 

‘‘Only sin:: ty father died.” 


‘‘Melindy was sly. Like as not she never told 
your father she had a son.”’ 

“She said he knew it; but I never heard of 
Abel till a few days since.’’ 

‘“Tt’s likely she didn’t tell him. Of course she 
wouldn’t own it up to you.”” 

‘‘Do you live far away, Mr. Crane ?”’ 

‘‘T live in the town of Gladwin, most sixty 
miles from here. I’m fifty years old, but I was 
never so far away from home before. I shouldn’t 
have come now, only I’ve been unlucky. My 
shop burned down last week, and there warn’t no 
insurance on it. Thinks I, Melindy is rich, and 
now is just the time when I need help. Don’t 
you think she ought to help me?” 

cc Yes. ”? 

““[’'m her only brother, and there’s only two 
of us anyway. I’ve got a wife and two children 
at home, and they’ll be pinched if I don’t get 
help somewhere. Many’s the time I’ve helped 
Melindy and Abel.” 
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‘*Then you certainly have a claim upon Mrs. 
Lane.”’ 

They turned into the yard, and Gerald was 
about ushering his new acquaintance into the 
house, when Abel appeared at the door. 

‘*Who are you bringing into the house, Ger- 
ald ?”” demanded Abel, sharply. 

‘*Don’t you know me, Abe?’’ asked Alonzo 
Crane, with an ingratiating smile. 

“*How should I?’ asked Abel; but his face 
changed, for he did recognize his plebeian rela- 
tive. 

‘This is vour uncle,’’ said Gerald, gravely. 
“Is your mother at home?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A COLD RECEPTION, 


“*T pon’t think she is,’’ said Abel, reddening 
with mortification. 

Just then Mrs. Lane’s voice was heard from the 
head of the stairs. 

‘Who are you talking with, Abel ?”’ 

“‘It}s me, Melindy — your brother Alonzo,”’ 
said Mr. Crane. 

Mrs. Lane descended the stairs slowly, looking 
very much annoyed. She was ashamed of her 
plebeian brother, and very much disturbed that 
Gerald should have seen him. It occurred to 
her to deny the relationship, but this seemed 
impracticable. So she said with an ill grace, 
not even offering her hand: 

‘« What brought you here, Alonzo?’ 

‘‘T reckon the cars brought me here, Melindy. 
It does me good to see you well fixed. You 
have feathered your nest well, I must say.’’ 

Mrs. Lane bit her lips. 

‘*You can come in and sit down,”’ she said. 
‘*T shall be glad if you will talk more like a gen- 
tleman.”’ 

“‘But I’m not a gentleman, Melindy. 
an honest, hard-working blacksmith. 
and the children send their love.” 

‘‘T am obliged to them,” said Mrs. Lane, 
stiffly. ‘‘I wonder you could get away from 
your work for a visit.” 

‘“Well, the truth is, Melindy, I’m in hard 
luck. My shop burned down day before yester- 
day, and I need money to build it up again.”’ 

‘‘Wasn’t it insured ?”’ asked his sister, coldly. 

‘*The insurance ran out a month ago. So I 
naturally thought of my only sister who is a rich 
woman, and I’ve come to ask a loan of two hun- 
dred dollars. That, I calculate, will set me on 
my fect again.”’ 

“The estate is not yet settled, and even if it 
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were I should not feel at liberty to take Mr. 
Lane’s money for such a purpose.’’ 

“T reckon you'll spend it on yourself and 
Abel, Melindy.”’ 

‘My husband left a son.” 

“T know that, and he’s a gentleman, too,”’ 
said Mr. Crane, with a kindly glance at Gerald. 
“If he had money I am sure he would help 
me.” 

‘Yes, Mr. Crane; I would,’’ said Gerald. 

‘“‘We won't discuss that matter now, Alonzo. 
As you are here, you can stay for the balance of 
the day.’’ 

“‘T shall have to stay till to-morrow, as there 
is no train from Portville till then. I hope you 
won't forget the help I gave you and Abel when 
you were first left a widder.’’ 

“It isn’t very becoming to twit me with any 
little favors I may have accepted from you in 
the past,’’ said Mrs. Lane. ‘‘If you want me to 
receive you in a friendly way, you must behave 
and talk differently.” 

As Mr. Crane went into the house, following 
his not over-cordial relative, Gerald walked away. 
He felt that he had no place in the family con- 
clave, and was only sorry that it was not likely 
to prove very satisfactory to his new acquaint- 
ance. 

He walked away, and, having nothing else to 
occupy his time, went to the lake and got into 
his rowboat. He rowed about lazily for half an 
hour when he heard a voice from the bank. 

Looking up. he saw Alonzo Crane standing on 
the brink of the pond. 

‘* Halloo, Gerald !’’ he called out, ‘‘ won’t you 
give me a ride in your boat?” 

‘Certainly, Mr. Crane,’’ and he rowed up to 
a little pier near where his new acquaintance 
was standing. 

Alonzo Crane stepped into the boat and took 
a seat near the stern. 

‘This is a nice dory of yours,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
always liked a rowboat, but I’ve been too busy 
in my business to use one. I don’t think I’ve 
been in a boat for five years. Did my sister give 
it to you?” 

‘“*No,”’? answered Gerald, hastily; ‘‘it was a 
gift from my father.’ 

‘‘T suppose, from what Melindy says, he left 
you most of his property?” 

‘She doesn’t say that tome. She says it is 
all hers, and that I am entirely dependent upon 
her.’ 

“ Whew ! Well, that beats all. 
father friendly to you?” 

“T always found him the best of fathers, and 
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that makes me wonder at his leaving me de- 
pendent upon Mrs. Lane.”’ 

Alonzo Crane looked thoughtful. 

*€ You don’t suspect nothing ?’’ he said, inter- 
rogatively. 

‘¢ What should I suspect ?’”’ asked Gerald. 

‘* Well,” said Alonzo, slowly, ‘‘ Melindy al- 
ways was tricky. She was always set on gettin’ 
money, and I don’t think she’d be over scrupu- 
lous. There might be such a thing as forgin’ a 
will, though I don’t know as I ought to say that 
considerin’ that Melindy is my sister.”’ 

‘‘Thank you for suggesting it, at any rate, 


Mr. Crane. The time may come when I shall 
look into the matter. At present I am only a’ 
boy ” 


‘* And a boy ain’t no match for a woman like 
Melindy. Oh, she’s cunning! What do you 
think she said to get rid of lendin’ me any 
money ?”’ 

‘“*T can’t guess.’’ 

‘“She said that she must provide for you.” 

Gerald smiled, bitterly. 

‘< Because it would serve her purpose,’’ he re- 
sponded. ‘‘She has given Abel my place in the 
house. She has taken from me the large room I 
have for years occupied—given it to Abel—and 
put me in a small hall bedroom adjoining.”’ 

‘< That’s too bad! Abel is a mean, conceited 
little upstart, who don’t treat me half decent, 
though he would more than once have gone 
without a meal but for the help I gave his 
mother.”’ 

‘* Has Mrs. Lane refused to loan you money to 
rebuild your shop ?’ 

“*Yes; she won’t think of it. She says I 
must have been careless, or the fire wouldn’t 

have happened. It hasn’t done much good to 
come to Portville. The only pleasure I’ ve got out 
of it is meeting you.”’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Crane. 
were more like you.”’ 

‘‘7’m a rough man, Gerald. There ain’t much 
polish about me, but nobody can charge me with 
being mean and ungrateful. Some time I hope 
you’ll come and see me.’’ 

‘‘Thank you, Mr. Crane. It may come about 
some day. Is there no one in your town who 
will lend zyyou money to rebuild your shop ?”’ 

‘No; there ain’t much money in Hillsdale. 
It’s just a common country town, and the people 
are mostly farmers. I don’t know what to do.”’ 
And a look of sadness overspread his rugged 
countenance. 

“You are! - vorse off than Iam, Mr. Crane. 
I have lost an -lulgent father, and am left de- 
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pendent upon a woman I cannot like or re- 
spect.”’ 

“Tt does seem hard.”’ 

‘But I have faith that some time things will 
come out for the best.’ 

Gerald spoke gravely and calmly. He had 
been brought up to trust in God, and to have 
faith in His goodness. His words, young as he 
was, seemed to have a cheering effect on Mr. 
Crane. 

‘“You’re right, Gerald,’’ he said, ‘‘and I’ll 
try to believe things are comin’ out right, though 
I can’t see how.”’ 

‘‘ Why did you leave the house so soon, Mr. 
Crane? I thought you would have a long con- 
versation with your sister and Abel.”’ 

“T thought so, too, but Melindy didn’t seem 
to hanker much after my company. About 
fifteen minutes after you went out, she said : ‘I 
shall have to leave you, as I have an errand in 
the village. Perhaps Abel will stay with you? ”’ 

“No, Ican’t,’ said Abel. ‘I’m going to play 
ball with some of the boys.’ ”’ 

Gerald smiled. 

“None of the boys has invited Abel to play 
ball. They don’t like him.”’ 

‘“Well, it don’t make no difference. He 
wouldn’t have been any company to me. It’s 
strange that you seem a good deal nearer to me 
than my own kin.”’ 

“TI am very glad of that. - I wish I were in a 
position to help you.”’ 

‘Perhaps you will be some day. If there’s 
anything crooked about that will of your pa’s, 
it'll come out right some time. Well, when Me- 
lindy and Abel had left me I thought I'd go out 
and take a walk. I strayed down to the lake 
and saw you rowing. I made bold to call to 
you. Would you mind my trying the oars to 
see if I’ve forgot how to row.”’ 

“Take them and welcome.”’ 

Mr. Crane took the oars, and, though he was 
at first awkward, he soon showed that he had 
not altogether forgotten his old skill. 

‘‘ Well, I can row a little,’’ he said, compla- 
cently. 

‘Yes, Mr. Crane, you can row better than 
Abel. He went out with me a day or two since, 
and upset the boat.’’ 

“Did he tumble out?” asked Mr. Crane, 
laughing. 

‘“Yes; and as he can’t swim, he might have 
drowned if I hadn’t got hold of him.” 

“Did he thank you for saving his life ?”’ 

6c No. ” 


“ And he never will. It isn’t in his nature.’’ 
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‘So far from that, he tried to make out that I 
upset the boat by moving about in it. That’s 
what he told his mother to account for his wet 
clothes.”’ 

‘“‘ Just like him. I’m ashamed to have such 
a nephew. It would have served him right if 
you had left him to his fate.” 

‘“You wouldn’t have advised that, I am sure, 
Mr. Crane.”’ 

‘“No, I don’t know as I would; though it 
makes me mad to see a boy so mean and un- 
grateful.” 


THE PROBLEM OF A DOZEN BIRDS. 


For half an hour they remained in the boat 
talking about various subjects. Alonzo Crane 
evidently enjoyed the trip. 

“I'm glad I came to Portville after all,’’ he 
said. 

But there was a sudden and startling interrup- 
tion. From a large house a hundred feet from 
the lake a sheet of flame became visible. Gerald 
saw it first. 

“Mr. Nugent’s house is on fire!’ he exclaimed. 
‘‘Let us land and see if we can give any assist- 
ance.”’ 


(To be continued. ) 
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“ONE DOZEN BIRDS” PROBLEM. 


Tus problem tells the story of a man who 
went out hunting. He boasted that he would 
bring back one dozen birds. Each bird was to 
have a different name. The omitted portions of 
the story will give the names of the twelve birds. 


In some cases the whole name is omitted from 
one word, and in others omitted parts of two 
adjacent words will give the desired name. 

The correct solution to this problem will be 
given in the next number. 
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““GODIVA.” 


To READERS of Tennyson and to lovers of legendary 
lore the story of the Lady Godiva will doubtless be an 
old one. It has been a favorite subject for the painter’s 
brush and for the sculptor’s chisel, but nearly always 
for the delineation of the nude. The picture reproduced 
on page 204 is the only conception of the subject in 
my knowledge where the draped figure has been used. 
The story dates back to the days of feudal tyranny, 
when the cruel clasp of the mailed nobility weighed 
heavily upon the bare necks of the defenceless burgh- 
ers and poverty-stricken serfs. Coventry, beautiful 
Coventry, with its spires and bridges, groaned under 
the taxes levied upon it by its harsh and relentless lord. 
The last and heaviest tax brought the hopeless and 
broken-hearted mothers to plead upon their knees, not 
to the grim earl, but to the tender woman-heart of the 
Lady Godiva. Pointing to their little ones, they clam- 
ored piteously : ‘If we pay, we starve!’ One can well 
conjecture that the gentle woman bade them go and be 
comforted ; that if it were in her power to move her 
lord to mercy, it should be done. But having sought 
him 
where he strode 
About the hall, among his dogs, alone,” 


and having told him of their tears and entreaties, he 
flouted her with a mixture of rough amusement and 
scorn, insisting that while she might so far interest 
herself in these low-born churls as to ask a favor for 
them, she would be unwilling to suffer any inconveni- 
ence for their sakes. 


“You would not let your little finger ache 
For such as these” “ But I would die,’’ said she, 


begging that she might be put to the proof. 

The artist, E. Blair Leighton, has chosen the mo- 
ment when the rude-hearted earl finally proposes the 
only condition that he will consider—one that he does 
not for a moment anticipate will be accepted. 


“He answered, ‘Ride you naked through the town, 
And I repeal it’; and nodding, as in scorn, 
He parted, with great strides among his dogs.”’ 


The shocked woman, the pained wife, the pitiful mis- 
tress—all are admirably portrayed in the picture. The 
struggle of contending emotions was long and harrow- 
ing, now pity uppermost, now. pride; but pity won at 
last, and, her resolve once taken, she gent a herald 
forth to ery the hard conditions through the streets, 
begging the people as they loved her that from then 
until noon the streets of the town should be deserted, 
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doors shut and windows barred. Two of the most dig- 
nified lines of Tennyson’s poem follow : 


“Then fled she to her inmost tower, and there 
Unclasped the wedded eagles of her belt.’ 


The two long braids of golden hair that reach nearly to 
the floor were unbanded, and, draped only with these, 
she sought her palfrey. 


“Then she rode forth, clothed on with chastity,” 


made her tour of the deserted streets, shrinking all the 
while with natural emotions of modesty and shame, 
her imagination peopling the blind walls with cracks 
and crannies ; but, upheld by her noble purpose, she 
rode on, passing again through the portals of her 
home as the brazen tongues of a hundred bells clashed 
out the hour of noon. And so the tax was canceled and 
an everlasting name gained. 


UNDER THE EMPIRE. 


Tue fair original of the statue by Van der Straeten, 
on page 161, flourished in the splendor of the First Em- 
pire, and was probably a favorite of its court. When 
the Senate created an Emperor from a first consul, in 
May, 1804, and after that Emperor had placed the 
crown upon his own head and then upon that of his 
first wife, Josephine (after having haughtily pushed 
aside the official hand of Pope Pius VIL ), a new nobil- 
ity sprang up to replace the one so nearly exterminated 
during the dark days of preceding years. Possibly it 
was because this somewhat disdainful mademoiselle 
was the daughter of a newly-created marshal that the 
drooping lids veil such an evident hauteur. 


‘““MADAME RECAMIER.” 


Jean Francoise June REcAMiEr, a daughter of a 
banker of Lyons, named Bernard, was born in 1777, 
and when only fifteen was married to the man whose 
name she bore—a Parisian banker. He was a man old 
enough to be her father, and it is a generally accepted 
belief that his relationship to her was of a purely pa- 
ternal nature, their matrimonial alliance being simply 
a shield to protect the beautiful young girl, for whom 
M. Recamier had a very tender regard, through the 
horrors of the Reign of Terror. A rumor was, indecd, 
current that she was actually his daughter, whom the 
unsettled state of the times had induced him to marry, 
but in view of later events, it is certain that this was 
nothing more than an idle conjecture of the ever-wag- 
ging tongue of gossip, It was a merely nominal tie, 
however, and when, aiter the dark deluge of blood had 
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swept over the unhappy city, and when Napoleon had 
established the Consulate, her sa/on became the centre of 
Parisian social life. Here, arrayed in complete costume 
of white, this fair-haired, bright-eyed woman swayed 
and enraptured the poets, artists, and men of talent of 
all kinds of her time. Her whole life was a continu- 
ous successful effort to charm. ‘Your office,’’ said 
one, ‘‘is to inspire.’ ‘‘ You are yourself a poem,” said 
another ; ‘‘more—you are poetry itself.” 

She was offered and eagerly urged to accept a post at 
court, first by his Minister of Police, M. Fouché, and 
afterward by Napoleon himself. A stanch loyalist, 
and with, moreover, good cause for personal resent- 
ment toward the new power, she persistently refused, 
with all delicacy and tact, but still emphatically. The 
Emperor was greatly offended, and never ceased to re- 
gard her as an enemy to his cause, expressing particu- 
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lar resentment and irritation at the gatherings in her 
salon of his most distinguished officers and ministers, 
He finally said publicly, in the salon of the Empress 
Josephine, ‘‘that he should regard as his personal 
enemy any foreigner who frequented the salon of Mme. 
Recamier.’’ For this reason she repeatedly refused to 
see many of the ambassadors and visiting noblemen 
who craved to be presented to her, fearing lest they 
might incur the hostility of the Emperor on her ac- 
count. 

Both Gerard and David have immortalized her 
beauty with their canvasses, and it is that by the lat- 
ter artist which we this month present to our readers 
on page 159. It displays the touch of sadness that she 
habitually wore, the natural fruit of a life in which 
friendship had ever to usurp the throne of conjugal and 
maternal love. 
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Our talks about the new books this month must be 
given up very largely to the praise of but one work in- 
stead of to many brief paragraphs about various publi- 
cations. The work is of such great literary importance, 
and is so full of interest to all who read and love books, 
that it deserves much more than our regular allotment 
of space. The subject is ‘‘ Oliver Wendell Holmes: His 
Life and Letters’’; the author, John T. Morse, Jr. ; and 
the publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—a combination 
which at once assures a delightfui publication. 

The work is issued in two handsome volumes, 
and contains a number of illustrations, which include 
portraits of Dr. Holmes at various periods of his life, 
portraits of his parents, groups of the noted men in 
the famous ‘Saturday Club” of Boston, a view of the 
“Old Gambrel-roofed House ’’ where Holmes was born, 
and facsimiles of the page of the ancient almanac in 
which his father noted the date of his birth, and of the 
manuscript of his early poem, ‘‘ The Last Leaf.’’ 

The preparation of the work could not have been bet- 
ter done. Mr. Morse, who, it will be remembered, 
wrote several of the yolumes in the ‘‘ American States- 
man Series,’ has used the somewhat limited material 
at his command—for Dr. Holmes was not a voluminous 
letter-writer, nor wag his life in the least eventful—to 
excellent advantage, and has made a yaluable and de- 
lightful contribution to American literature. He has 

shown excellent taste and judgment in what he has to 
say about Dr. Holmes, and also in the arrangement of 
his correspondence, 
The genial doctor le ft a few autobiographical notes of 
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his early life, but they were merely disjointed memo- 
randa, dictated at odd moments, without method, con- 
nection or revision. Instead of taking these notes as 
material out of which to construct a narrative, Mr. 
Morse, knowing that the charm of reminiscences is gone 
when they lose the form of reminiscences, gives these 
jottings just as they were left by Dr. Holmes, with some 
omissions but no changes. They are exceedingly inter- 
esting, and readers will be glad that the editor de- 
cided as he did. Describing his boyhood in one of these 
notes, Dr. Holmes says: ‘‘ Like all children, I began to 
speculate on the problems of existence at an early age. 
I remember thinking of myself as afloat—like a bal- 
loonist—in the atmosphere of life. I had come there I 
knew not bow, but I knew I had got to come down 
sooner or later, and the thought was not welcome to 
one who enjoyed the present with all the keenness of 
lively boyhood. As for the government of the uni- 
verse to which I belonged my thoughts were very con- 
fused. The Deity was to me an Old Man, as represent- 
ed in some of the pictures I had seen. Angels and 
demons were his subjects, and fellow-inhabitants with 
myself in the planet on which I lived.” 

The doctor’s account of the influences which tended 
to make him a poet are also worth quoting: ‘‘In the 
first place,’? he wrote in his notes, ‘the infancy of 
every human being born under favorable conditions is 
full of inspiration, which acts in the consciousness long 
before it has found words to express its exalted and ex- 
cited emotions. The blue sky overhead, the green ex- 
panse under foot, the breath of the flowers, the song of 
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birds, the smile of a mother, the voices of loving guard- 
ians and friends, the changes of day and night, the roll 
of the thunder, the blaze of lightning—all that makes 
up the scenery and orchestra of Nature, as yet uninter- 
preted by language, sink into the consciousness to be 
remembered only in the effects they have produced. 
All this, I believe, is much more literally true than the 
poetic assertion of Wordsworth about the clouds of 
glory that we come trailing from a previous existence. 
Substitute for the ‘Heaven which is our home’ the un- 
remembered world of our existence before we have 
learned to label our thoughts and emotions with words, 
and the child may be said to possess a wonderful inher- 
itance derived from his infancy before the time of their 
articulate expression.’’ 

Some bright, chatty letters to his schoolmate and 
friend, Phineas Barnes, written in the years between 
1828 and 1831, follow the autobiographical notes ; then 
there is an account of his education at home and 
abroad, showing how before taking up medicine he 
studied law ; then a chapter of letters from Europe, de- 
scribing his two years’ life in Paris; then follow in suc- 
cession an account of his marriage to Amelia Lee Jack- 
son in June, 1840; his medical and literary lectures 
when the lecture-habit of the country, especially of 
New England and New York, was in its prime; his 
connection with the Ailantic as a contributor of the 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table papers; the famous 
Saturday Club, which included besides Dr. Holmes 
such brilliant Americans as Emerson, Motley, Haw- 
thorne, Whittier, Lowell and Longfellow ; his novel- 
writing and religious teachings ; and something about 
hig numerous correspondents, of which he was natu- 
rally a victim. The second volume treats of Dr. 
Holmes’s occupations and methods of work ; his writ- 
ing of the lives of Motley and Emerson; his second 
European trip; old age and death, in October, 1894; 
and his letters to Lowell, Kimball, Motley, Mrs. Stowe, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward and others which 
are not given in the course of the narrative. 

We can find nothing but praise for these two volumes. 
They are thoroughly delightful from beginning to end. 
One puts them down, after reading them through, with 
the pleasurable feeling that always comes from partici- 
pation in a real literary feast. 

* 
* 

In a preface of rather unusual length for a novel, but 
one that is made necessary by the character of the 
work, Mr. James Lane Allen fully explains the pur- 
pose of his new book, “Summer in Arcady” (The 
Macmillan Company, New York). After attacking the 
*‘black, chaotic books of the new fiction" that have 

lately come to us from the other side, Mr. Allen says: 
“It is against this downward-moving fiction of mani- 
fold disorder that the writer has ventured to advance a 
protest under cover of a story—a story, he is too well 
aware, that could not possibl y carry With it the weight 
and measure of an opposing argument, but that should 
at least contain the taste and quality of healthful repu- 
diation. To this end, and with the use of the weapons 
put into his hands, he has taken two robust young peo- 
ple in the crimson flush of the earliest summer of life ; 
they are dangerously forefathered ; they are carelessly 
reared ; they are temptingly environed ; they are alone 
with one another 4nd with Nature ; and Nature, intent 
on a single aim, directs all her power against their 
weakness. From such a situation he has tried 
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to wrest a moral victory for each of the characters, a 
victory for the old-established order of civilized socie- 
ties, and a victory for those forces of life that hold 
within themselves the only hope of the perpetuity of 
the race and the beauty of the world.’ This splendid 
purpose Mr. Allen has splendidly carried out. ‘‘ Sum- 
mer in Arcady’’ certainly contains ‘‘the taste and 
quality of healthful repudiation ” of the erotic English 
novels, Although it treats of passionate love with 
great frankness—too much frankness, perhaps — it is 
told so delicately, so reverently, and for so good a 
motive, that no one can read it without feeling bet- 
ter for it, without being uplifted. It touches a delicate 
chord, which, handled roughly, would snap and cause 
the most discordant notes; but, handled as it is, pro- 
duces the sweetest music—the harmony of true love and 
the triumph of purity. We think, however, that the 
author carried the story just a little too far; its moral 
effect would have been stronger had it ended with the 
marriage ceremony, instead of continuing with the de- 
scription of the couple’s feelings after that ceremony. 
* 

John Strange Winter, whose stories are always worth 
reading, and are sometimes very good, maintains her 
reputation in ‘‘Truth Tellers’? (The J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia). The new book is certainly 
entertaining and amusing. The scene is laid in Lon- 
don, where a sedate old maid is suddenly left the 
guardian of a troop of nephews and nieces, her broth- 
er’s children. They have been brought up on a rigid 
system of truth-telling, which leads to the most start- 
ling results in the conventional life of London. The 
story deals principally with the love-making of the eld- 
est girl. 


* 
* * 


Just one hundred years ago—or, to be more exact, on 
July 2ist, 1796—occurred the death of Scotland’s great 
lyric poet, Robert Burns; and the centenary of this 
event will be appropriately observed throughout the 
world soon after the appearance of this number of 
Frank Lestte’s Poputar Montuty. The thousands of 
admirers of Burns who will take part in this general 
observance will be interested in a little book, just is- 
sued, entitled ‘‘Robert Burns: A Centenary Ode,” by 
Hunter MacCulloch, and published by the Rose and 
Thistle Publishing Company, 430 Van Buren Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. It is a neat pamphlet of thirty two 
pages, bound in limp cloth, and containing a portrait 
and views of the church at Alloway, kitchen in Burns’s 
cottage, and the mausoleum at Dumfries. Mr. Mac- 
Culloch is himself a Scotch poet, and his thorough 
sympathy with his sebject is clearly manifest in every 
line of the ode. A 

* * 

Where can a more enjoyable trip be made than to 
the mountains of Western North Carolina, reached by 
the Southern Railway, Piedmont Air Line, in a few 
hours ride from the Metropolis? The charming resorts 
of Asheville and others located in these glorious moun- 
tains are making their annual preparation for taking 
care of the large summer travel that seek a cool and 
pleasant trip during the hot days of summer. An at- 
tractive book giving description of hotel and boarding 
house rates is now being distributed by the Passenger 
Department of the Southern Railway System upon ap- 
plication to 271 Broadway, New York. 


THE 
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CaLMEST summer evening, 
Drifting in a boat; 
Pretty fancies weaving, 
As we gently float ! 
Sounds of music stealing, 
Sweetly soft and low, 
Paradise revealing, 
As we idly row. 


Lightly go the fingers 
O’er the tuneful lyre ; 
Now the music lingers— 
Can the music tire? 
No! again it rises, 
Here is welcome free, 
Tune in all its guises, 
Enter in and see! 


» La Tovcue Hancock. 
* * 


This is the season for reveries. Under the shady 
greenwood-tree, rocking in a hammock, lying prone 
upon the sward, lolling in an easy-chair on a seaside 
piazza, and listening to the roar of the surf, or to the 
monotonous katydid, are all favorable to the promo- 
tion of summer reverie. Autumn and winter are sea- 
sons which inspire reminiscence and are particularly 
favored by elders. Spring, inspiring expectation, and 
summer, reveries, are seasons that belong to the young 
hearts, which, as the Knickerbocker poet Fitz Greene 
Halleck sung, ‘‘ Have music in them and happiness 
their theme.’’ Reverie, as derived from the French, 
is, according to the lexicographers, ‘‘a train of loose 
thought ’’—meaning which is irregular, disjointed, dis- 
connected and filled with random fancies. It is to 
pantomime what the monologue is to the stage; and, 
in a sense, reverie is simply unspoken soliloquy, as an 
Hibernian might phrase it. Reverie is mental relaxa- 
tion. It is thought reduced to laziness. And how it 
embraces one’s brain on the deck of a sailing yacht or 
of a July or August steamship plowing through spark- 
ling waves that in immensity of vision soothe the mind 
and seem to sing in chorus to the marine-bound passen- 
ger, ‘‘Begone dull care. I prythee have naught to do 
with me.’’ Shall we coin a word and call Oliver Wendell 
Holmes when ‘“‘over the teacups,” or Bachelor Ik 
Marvel over his pipe, a reverieist? The reverieist is at 
peace with mankind, and, what is more important, 
with himself; his mental relaxation through dreamy 
summer days is something to be envied and imitated 
by any imprisoned bread-winner, 

* 
k 

Bishop Potter, who has lately been filling a very 
popular niche in the current history of the times, in 
his chapel address at the Washington Centennial Cele- 
bration of 1889, uttered a sentiment well worth remem- 
brance while in certain quarters pride in ancestry is 
being cherished. The bishop remarked: “If there 

be no nobility of descent, all the more indispensa- 
ble that there shoyId_ be nobility of ascent, so that 
as men come Withjg the circle of its influence they 
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involuntarily pay homage to that which is the one 
pre-eminent distinction—the royalty of virtue.” This 
clever phrase, ‘‘ nobility of ascent,’’ was pre-eminently 
seen in the ascent of Lincoln, the rail splitter, or 
of Garfield, the canal bank driver, respectively, into 
the Presidency ; or of Dickens, from the post of a 
paster of mottves upon blacking bottles as a youth, tua 
seat in the press gallery of the House of Commons, re- 
porting the speeches of statesmen who were vet to be 
moved by his pathos of ‘Little Nell,” or stirred to 
beneficent popular action by his marvelous denuncia- 
tion of social abuses in the dress of absorbing fiction. 
Let us all remember the Potter phrase: ‘‘ Nobility of 
ascent.”’ * 
* * 

A Sorosis Club in a western city has been debating 
the topic involved in the question: ‘‘ Which sex best 
loves and most indulges in gossip?’ The discussion 
naturally resulted in a debit for males. But even im- 
partial referees among the latter might well have in- 
dorsed the debit. As early as Shakespeare’s time and 
into that of Evelyn, and of Addison’s Spectator Sir 
Gossip was pre-eminent over Dame Gossip; even 
into the time of Holmes at the autocratic breakfast 
table, or ‘‘over the teacups.’”’? Napoleon I. was a gossip 
when Josephine was not. Curiosity knows no sex, 
but all habitués of clubs perceive that the curiosity of 
its members about the affairs of others are as rife as at 
a quilting bee, or around the tea-urn of the spinsters 
with whom Maria Edgeworth and Florence Marryatt 
have made us acquainted. But women plead guilty to 
a love of gossip, while men are apt to lie about it. 

* 
* * 

The summer exodus to Europe, now at its height, 
suggests the question: How many of these travelers 
have explored the wonders, or visited the historical 
spots of their own land? Englishmen are often aston- 
ished to meet Americans who are praising the beauties 
of the British lakes without being able to describe from 
personal experience the grandeur of Superior, Huron, 
Michigan, Erie and Ontario; or roaming over Scottish 
highlands ignorant of the Alleghanies and Rockies. 
American tourists will often grow ecstatic over the 
Field of Waterloo who have never been onthe mead- 
ows of Saratoga, where a great Revolutionary battle 
was fought, nor have ever visited Gettysburg. They 
will wonder at the Giant’s Causeway in Ireland, or 
over Druid monuments at Stonehenge, while obliged to 
be dumb: about the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, or 
the marvelous fissures and caves of Arizona, and never 
calling to mind the couplet of the poet Milnes: 

““A man’s best things are nearest him, 

Lie close around his feet.” 
To be sure, Europe is filled with olden associations and 
sheds a glamour born of antiquity for attraction ; yet 
that is no reason why tourists thither should not also 
become imbued with the beauties and glories of their 
native land. But foreigners by throriging to the United 
States, as lately they have, may set us the fashion of 
home exploration. And Fashion is such a potent god- 
dess. 


SUMMER SIGHS. 


By La Toucne HANcock. 


S summer music, hushed and mute, 
Dies tn a faded glory, 
Now autumn tunes her golden lute, 


And sings her sweetest story. 


The flowers are fading in their blight, 
That climb on cot and tower ; 


There seems to be a darker light 


On every vine-clad bower. 


The church-bell tolls its longest chime, 
And heralds forth the morrow ; 
It seems to blend with one sublime, 


Sweet tone of sainted sorrow. 


But what do we, true lovers, care 
For change tn clime or weather ? 


All scenes to us are bright and fair, 


Tf we are but together ! 
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ANN ROY, WIFE OF JOHN MERCER, OF MARLBORO. 


which gives to the early portraits an air of sim- 
plicity with stateliness. 

When did Virginians first have their portraits 
painted ? We turn to the wills and inventories, 
the tattered sentinels of early history. We 
measure the progress and prosperity of the peo- 
ple by their bequests. When we pass the region 
for the disposal of ‘my woolen breeches and my 
ognaburg shirts,’’ ‘“‘my little cottage pott and 
little brasse pan,’’? and reach the latitude of 
‘silver candlesticks, snuffers and snuff-boxes, 
tankards and porringers, great tumblers and 
ladles of silver, basons and_ salts,’’ we know 
that the fear of extermination is past—we stand 
upon the outlook for books and pictures. 

A book was a precious article in these early 
times. John Carter of Lancaster had five wives. 
For his fifth, who survived him, he seems to have 
made no_ provision, except to leave her ‘‘my 
books: ‘ David's Tears,’ and ‘The Whole Duty 
of Man.’”’ 

Richard Kemp, Secretary of State of Virginia, 
made his will in 1656, He leaves to ‘my 
nephew Edmund Kemp, oné new seryante this 
yeare, two cowes next yeare; to my beloved 
friend Richard Lee, forty shillings to buy him a 
ringe.’’ Richard Kemp, it appears, had no pic- 
tures. 

The Rey. John Laurance made his will on the 
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15th of October, 1684. It is a curious one. He 
was a bachelor, and owned ‘‘six tenaments 
scituate in ye p’ish of S. giles in ye fieles, in 
Church lane.’’ These he thought to leave to 
his brother’s son, but he changed his mind. 
Perhaps his brother’s son acted ill. He re- 
solved to come to Virginia ‘‘to a sister web. he 
had living there, but not finding that enter- 
taymt weh. IT did expect, I tooke a hoate att 
potomack River, on purpose to transport my 
Selfe to Carolina, and coming to point Comfort, 
I did meet wth a good frend, by name Mrs. 
Mary benson.’’ The Rey. John fell sick, and 
further adds, ‘‘ that the widow benson, being of 
a tender hart, had compassion on mee, the 
ship being full of pashengers, shee did lay mee 
pon her one bed and in her one cabin, and Did 
attend upon me boath night and day for five 
months.’’ 

In consequence of this attention, Mrs. Mary 
Benson became the heir of John Laurance. She 
got the ‘‘six tenaments, all his Jewelry, Rings, 
gould, silver and whatsoever he had.’ He 
scarcely had pictures. They would have been 
so unhandy to take about. 

William Fitzhugh mentions in his will, made 
April the 9th, 1700, ‘‘his own and_ his wife’s 

pictures and the pictures of his relations.’’? The 
pictures of his relations, were, doubtless, painted 
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in England, but his pic- 
ture, and that of his 
wife, must have been 
painted in Virginia. He 
married Sarah Tucker 
when she was eleven 
years old, and they did 
not visit England until 
near the close of Fitz- 
hugh’s life. 

At first America’s 
painters were from ‘ be- 
yond the sea.’’ The por- 
trait of William Titz- 
hugh and his wife, and 
also that of Mann Page, 
were painted in America 
before 1700; the ‘‘lim- 
ner’’ is unknown; if he 
was native born we can- 
not find him; perhaps 
some unpublished cor- 
respondence may yet 
throw light upon this 
subject. In the eigh- 
teenth century native 
artists appeared, and 
their works exceeded in value the visitors who 
had come before them. Up to this time in Eng- 
land a portrait painter was just an appendage to 
‘my lord’s tailor.’? On the continent his posi- 
tion was better, and in America he found work 
and respectability, the planters were rich enough 
to indulge in pictures, and their wives and daugh- 
ters pretty enough to be painted. 

In looking over old wills we find scant mention 
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of pictures. Colonel 
Maximilian Boush, of 
Princess Anne County, 
Virginia, not only pos- 
sessed a good library in 
1728, but ‘‘Queen Anne 
«& prince Geo: pictures, a 
1 in large guilt frame, 
10 Small Do. & 2 wth. 
black frames.’”?’ From 
the notices in some wills 
of pictures and por- 
traits, we know that 
they were here very 
early ; but we feel a lit- 
tle impatient when 
most wills and inyent- 
ories enter into the de- 
tail of ‘‘my husband’s 
wareing Cloathes, Linin 
and Woulen, his hat, 
shewes and stockings «& 
my own warcing clothes, 
Linin and woulen, some 
pins and tape,’’* and do 
not give more careful 
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portraits. Our first painters were from Great 

Britain. They did not stay long, because the 


colonists were absorbed with the necessities, not 
the luxuries, of life. 

John Watson came to New Jersey in 1715, 
and ‘Set up his Escl.’? His collection of pic- 
tures is about the earliest known. 


* Starke Inventory and Will, William and Mary Quar- 
terly. 


ANNE RANDOLPH, WIFE OF BENJAMIN HARRISON, 
OF BRANDON. 
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THE THREE CHIMNEYS AT CARTER’S CREEK. 


Bishop Berkeley brought John Smybert to 
America, who began life by painting coaches, 
and ended by painting some of the most cele- 
brated divines in New 
York and New England, 
between the years of 1725- 
51. He had studied the 
tone and excellence of the 
old masters, and Copley, 
Trumbull and Allston are 
indebted to him for the 
lessons which his copies 
of Kneller, Lely, Reynolds 
and Gainsborough gave 
them. 

In the earliest Virginia 
gazettes there is no men- 
tion nor advertisement of 
a ‘‘limner’’; but in 1769, 
in company with “An- 
thony Geoghegan, Barber 
and Peruke-maker,’’ and 
‘* John Brown, Maker of Stays and Jumps,’’ we 
tind ‘‘Henry Warren, Limner, is now in Wil- 
liamsburg, and has had the satisfaction of pleas- 
ing most gentlemen who have employed him; and 
should any in this place have a mind to please 
their fancy with night pieces, or to keep in memory 
their family with family pieces, they may be sup- 
plied by their humble servant, Henry Warren. 


“Tf well you’re pleased, then sure you’ll recommend 
Your humble servant to a tasty friend.” 


We also find the advertisement, in 1774, of 
Campbell Thompson, who announces that he is 
going to carry on the painting business, and will 
paint coaches and landscapes, and, of course, 
faces with accuracy. THe was versatile if not ex- 
cellent. West and Copley were born in 1738, 
West painted many Virginian portraits, Copley 
some. West’s early ingenuity and industry, as 
evinced in making paint-brushes from the hairs 
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of a cat’s tail and getting his ‘‘reds’’ from the 
blood of the blackberry, seemed predictions of 
his later prominence. Copley’s portraits are rare 
and beautiful, and the happy possessor owns a 
badge of gentility. , 

Before the Revolution our American painters 
who portrayed Virginians (besides those men- 
tioned) were Hesselius, Frazier and Charles Wil- 
son Peale. Woolaston, an English gentleman 
who came to the colony in 1772, painted many 
portraits in Maryland and Virginia. Durand, 
Manly and Woolaston painted contemporane- 
ously. Durand was tolerable, Manly execrable, 
and Woolaston very good. He painted an ex- 
quisite portrait of the mother of John Randolph 
of Roanoke, which hangs at Laburnum, the 
home of Joseph Bryan, Esy., near Richmond. 

Vanderlyn was a New 
York artist who painted 
in the close of the eigh- 
teenth century. There is 
now a sketch by him (of 
the house of Salvator 
Rosa, in which he lived 
when in Rome) in the 
possession of Mr. William 
Carter, of Virginia. He 
painted a full-length 
Washington for the Hall 
of Representatives in 
Washington. 

Hesselius was a colonial 
artist of merit. He paint- 
ed many Virginians and 
Marylanders. He was 
born in Maryland—not in 
Sweden, as we sometimes see. His father came 
from Sweden, and settled in Maryland as a mis- 
sionary ; and when his son John showed artistic 
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tendency he sent him to England to study under 
Hesselius returned to America, and 
brought with him Wertmiiller, a young German 
artist. Both found a plenty of work. Wertmiiller 
never married, and between him and Hesselius 


Kneller. 


there existed a romantic attachment. 


and children. 
property to the children of his friend. 


We can find little of Bridges in colonial ar- 
We find one Robert Bridges, a colonial 
iron factor, who might have dabbled in paint be- 


chives. 


fore he took up iron ; but it is not known. 


Charles Wilson Peale, the little saddler appren- 
tice, whose friends sent him abroad to study, 
came back to America and painted many por- 


traits. Peale could turn his hand to anything. 


He is on record as a saddler, coach maker, clock 
portrait 
painter. When he returned to America he found 
work so plentiful that he at once made portrait 


and watch 


maker, silversmith and 


painters of his sisters and brothers. 

Cain was a colonial artist who certainly paint- 
ed Marylanders and very probably Virginians. 
Bernbridge was another whose work does not 
survive him ; but it is said that he was Thomas 
Sully’s first instructor. 

In the colony, Patience Wright, the daughter 
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Hesselius 
married the Widow Woodward, who lived at 
Primrose Hill, near Annapolis ; and one of Hes- 
selius’s most beautiful pictures is that of his wife 
When Wertmiiller died he left his 
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of Mehitabel Wright, was an artificer in wax. 
Her little images, I suppose, have melted long 
ago. There is a queer wax figure of Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall at the Virginia Historical Society, 
but the hands of Patience were cold when it was 
fashioned. 

Many portraits reverently treasured by Virgin- 
jans are execrable works of art. There must 
have been strolling artists who went from one 
plantation to the other painting the portraits of 
parents and children, the governess and business 
manager, even the stranger within the gate; for, 
in the inventory of Richard Lee, of Westmore- 
land, are mentioned: ‘‘In the Hall, Richard 
Lee’s picture, frame and curtain; G. Corbin’s 
picture ; the Quaker’s picture.’’ And in the 
Page Collection was a picture of Selim the Al- 
gerine, who once made a visit of two or three 
months to Rosewell. 

In Edmund Berkeley’s inventory, taken in 
1718, ‘‘eleven house pictures’’ are mentioned. 
Whether they were portraits, and whether any 
can be found to-day, we do not know. The 
early female portraits are very starchy ; the mem 
look like old burgomasters, with full faces, peri— 
wigs, and long, flowered waistcoats. 

There is a letter from Anna Bland to her 
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brother, T. Bland, in London. She says: ‘‘ My 
papa has sent for me a dress and a pair of stays. 
I would be glad if you will be peticular in the 
choice of them ; let the stays be very stiff bone, 
and much gored at the hips.’? This yellow little 
note shows the trend of fashion for colonial 
dames, and excuses the prim pose of their pic- 
tures. Among Virginian portraits we occasion- 
ally find a Kneller, a Reynolds, a Lely and a 
Vandyke—for our forefathers, when they went 
abroad, had their ‘‘likeness’”’ taken. a 
Intense interest will ever center at Jamestown 
and in the people who 
dwelt there. Not much 
is left of them beside 
the record of their birth 
and death upon the old 
tombstones behind the 
ruins of the church. 
Edward Jacqueline 
was a member of this 
church, to which his 
wife presented a com- 
munion service, which 
has survived the perils 
of time, and is now 
owned by the Monu- 
mental Church at Rich- 
mond. His tomb now 
stands behind the 
ruins, a tangible link 
which binds the 
Jamestown of to-day 
with that old ‘ cittie’’ 
by the sea, with brick 
houses and primitive 
industries and_ pretty 
maidens, and eyen a 
portrait painter. Mary 
Jacqueline was born in 
Jamestown, and her 
portrait must have 
been painted there.* 
One can fancy her de- 
murely walking along the streets in her ‘‘ Kitty 
Fisher’? bonnet, wide skirts and camlet coat. 
“The cowe keeper at James cittie on Sundays 
goes accoutred all in ffreshe flaminge silk,’’ and 
the ladies and gentlemen in their every-day 
clothes were as fine as ‘‘courtiers in England on 
a coronation day.’’ Mary Jacqueline married 
John Smith of ‘Shooters Hill,’? in Middlesex 
County —a fine match, we doubt not, for a 
Smit, of Shooters Hill was an exponent of Vir- 
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ginian nobility. General John Smith was the 
son of Mary Jacqueline. He was in Dunmore’s 
wars in 1774, commissioned colonel in 1776, 
commissioned county lieutenant by Patrick Hen- 
ry in 1777, and brigadier-general by James Mon- 
roe in 1801. In his keeping were the Scotch 
taken in the Chesapeake, the Hessians at Prince- 
ton, and the Saratoga prisoners. His brother 
Matthew fell while bearing a flag of truce at Ger- 
mantown. 

William Randolph, the progenitor of the dis- 
tinguished Randolph family, lived at Turkey 
Island, between James- 
town and Richmond. 
In that region, prolific 
of early Virginia his- 
tory, great landowners 
dwelt. The itinerant 
portrait painters, mov- 
ing from place to place, 
have left us an eyver- 
lasting pleasure in the 
faces then portrayed. 
Sdward Randolph was 
the seventh son of Wil- 
liam, the emigrant. 
His portrait must have 
been painted in Vir- 
ginia, for its appear- 
ance is that of a strip- 
ling, yet he might have 
had it done in En- 
gland, as he preferred 
his father’s native 
country, and returned 
there to live. His chil- 
dren, in turn, however, 
preferred Virginia, and 
in their posterity we 
still find our leading 
citizens. 

None of the man- 
sions which now stand 
upon the James are as 
quaint as Carter’s Creek, which, as firm as when 
first built, stands upon the ‘ Burwell’? land 
grant. Within the desolate rooms is a fit back- 
ground for old pictures. If the first Burwells 
had pictures, where are they? Their tombs with 
crest and Jong inscription are in good order ; 
and the strong, gloomy house in the county of 
Gloucester represents a rare style of architecture. 

The collection of portraits at Brandon is well 
known. The first and second William By:d 
were opulent men of esthetic taste, and their 
titled English friends hang at Brandon. It is 
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claimed that the picture of one William Byrd is 
by Vandyke, and one by Kneller. The picture 
of Daniel Parke, in the Byrd pictures, is inter- 
esting ; and that of Lucy Parke, which now be- 
longs to Mrs. John Stewart (her great-grand- 
daughter), of Brook Hill, is lovely, and of course 
possesses an added charm when we know that 
she is the daughter of the man who brought 
Queen Anne the good news from Blenheim. 
Lucy Parke Chamberlayne Bentley is her great- 
granddaughter, and was painted by Saunders. 

All of the Byrds, however, were not painted 
by old masters. William Byrd the second wrote 
to Governor Alexander Spotswood : ‘‘ The per- 
son who has the honor to wait upon you with 
this letter is a man of good family, but either by 
the power of fortune, or his own mismanage- 
ment, is obliged to seek his Bread, a little of the 
latest, in a Strange Land. His name is Bridges, 
and his Profession Painting, and if you have any 
employment for him that way, he will be proud 
of obeying your Commands. He has drawn my 
children and several others in the neighborhood, 
and, tho’ he has not the masterly hand of a 
Lely or Kneller, yet had he lived so long ago, as 
when places were given to the most deserving, he 
might have pretended to be Sergeant Painter of 
Virginia.”’ f 

Jane Byrd was one of the children whom 
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JANE BYRD. 
From a Painting by Bridges. 


Bridges painted. His ‘‘hall mark” is a curl 

falling over the shoulder. It is said that Jane 
Byrd was quite as lovely as her sister Evelyn, 
but Evelyn’s romantic affair with Lord Peter- 
borough gave her a wider reputation. ‘‘ Jane’’ 
is not at Brandon, but in the Channing 
Page collection. It is probable that the pic- 
ture of Governor Spotswood in the Virginia 
Ilistorical Society, and his daughter Dorothea 
which hangs beside him, and the Lady Spots- 
wood in the State Library, were painted by 
Bridges, in consequence of William Byrd’s 
note. 

The Robinson (of Chelsea) portraits embrace 
the Robinsons, Moores, and Spotswoods. Even 
the pretty governess of a hundred years ago, 
and Mr. Bickerton, the London merchant, who 
handled the ‘‘ Tobo,’? and purchased for the 
family in London their brocades and tapestry, 
silver tankards, ete., are portrayed. 

Impoverished Virginia aristocrats have been 
compelled to sell their pictures. The Lightfoot 
pictures from*old Philip of ‘Sandy Point’? 
have been purchased by a relation in Balti- 
more. Dr. Channing Page of New York has 
purchased a great many Page and Nelson 
pictures. No ‘‘Page,’’or portrait of a Page, 
is at Rosewell to-day. 

In the Channing Page collection in New 
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York is Colonel John Page, painted by Lely, in 
1660 ; and the stately Mary Mann, of Timber 
Neck, painted before 1700 (she was the cele- 
brated heiress whose domain stretched from 
‘* Werowocomoco,’’ or Powhatan’s Bay, where 
his wigwam stood, for miles along the York 
River) ; Mann Page I., painted in 1696 ; Mann 
Page II., said to have been painted by Kneller 
(but it is not probable), and Governor John 
Page, painted by Benjamin West. 

There are five pictures of the Wormeleys of 
Rosegill in the possession of the Nicolsons of 
Fanquier.  Rosegill still stands in its pictur- 
esque dignity, but the Wormeleys are no longer 
there. If there were pictures of the Diggeses of 
Denbeigh, they have disappeared from the face 
of the earth. In the Virginia Gazette of Novem- 
ber 19th, 1736, this notice appeared : ‘‘ Yester- 
day Fortnight Ralph Wormeley, of Middle- 
sex County, Esquire, a young gentleman of fine 
estate was married to the celebrated Miss Sally 
Berkeley, a young lady of great beauty and for- 
tune.’? The miniature represents Sally Berkeley 
Nicolson, daughter of Robert Nicolson, surgeon 
of the Revolution, and great-granddaughter of 
Edmund Berkeley, Ralph Wormeley and Dud- 
ley Digges, and granddaughter of the Sally 
Berkeley, so kindly mentioned in the Virginia 
Gazette. . 

Henry Tyler, the first of the name in Virginia, 
settled at ‘‘ Middle Plantation,’ now the city of 
Williamsburg. His house still stands, and con- 


burg in the palmy days of the old burg, when 
the parishioners ‘‘ were often outed of their seats 
in church by the great concourse of strangers at 
the meeting of the general assembly.’’ Joanna 
Tyler was the granddaughter of the emigrant, 
who, at his death, left her ‘‘one young negro of 
the value of ten pounds or ten pounds in 
money.”? In the Virginia Gazette, February 27th, 
1737, we see that ‘‘Dr. McKenzie, of Charles 
City County, was marry’d to Miss Joanna Tyler, 
eldest daughter of Mr. John Tyler, late of James 
City.’ This Joanna was called the handsomest 
woman in the Colony of Virginia. She was aunt 
of Judge Tyler, great-aunt of President Tyler, 
and great-grandaunt of Lyon G. Tyler, Presi- 
dent of William and Mary College. 

The portrait of Dorothea Spotswood Henry is 
by Sharpless. She was the daughter of Patrick 
Henry by his second marriage, and was one of 
the eleven children who romped over him as he 
lay on the floor, Her youth was spent at Red 
Hill, in sight of the Blue Ridge and the Peaks of 
Otter, which place is now owned by her nephew, 
William Wirt Henry, of Richmond. 

“Tchabod”’ is written upon the sad old town 
of York. ‘‘Little York’’ was the name in colo- 
nial times. The one defiant object in it now is 
the old ‘‘ Nelson House,’’ Cornwallis’s head- 
quarters, Lafayette’s banquet hall, the home of a 
president of the colony, a signer of the Declara- 
tion, a general of the Revolution, and a governor 


tajgas ‘‘many quaint features of ye olden time.” 
Ty « mantelpieces are extremely pretty and after 
4 are design. Henry Tyler lived in Williams- 
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of Virginia. Like a sturdy fortress it echoes the 
country’s past. As one goes up to it from the 
river, and raises the old knocker, a harsh tone 
resounds through the bare halls, and the quick 
footsteps of Miss Nelson, who owns it, as she 
comes down herself to open the door, sound 
sharply. Within, the old wainscoting is in good 
order, but the polished floors are worn in many 
places to the dowels that keep the planks together. 
The drawing-room, where, until a few years ago, 
many portraits hung, is entirely empty ; the 
wainscoting and the carved mantel and doors are 
its only ornament, and the larger embrasured 
windows looking seaward. The collection of 
Nelson portraits is broken. William Nelson, the 
president of the colony, and his wife ‘‘ Betsy ”’ 
Burnell, and his sister Elizabeth, as well as his 
son the ‘‘signer,’’? painted by Chamberlain in 
London in 1754, are in Richmond ; the others 
are scattered among scions of the family. 

In the Virginia Historical Society at Richmond 
is a splendid collection of Bolling portraits, 
mostly by Peale, from Robert Bolling, who mar- 
ried Jane Rolfe, the granddaughter of Poca- 
hontas, through four generations. They pass al- 
ways to the oldest son of a certain line, and the 
present owner having no son and a small house, 
they await the next heir. The pictures of the 
Mercers of Marlborough, in Stafford, are numer- 
ous and beautiful. Some of them are the works 
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of the best masters. Ann Roy, a colonial dame, 
who married John Mercer I. of Marlborough, is 
portrayed in great dignity by Hesselius ; her 
sons’ portraits are excellent, and her grand- 
son, Major John Mercer, painted in London by 
Leslie, and his wife, Mary Scott Swann, of 
Maryland, painted by Vanderlyn, are charming. 
The Newtons possess many fascinating portraits, 
two by Durand, and several which do not bear 
the ‘‘pinxit’’ that we long to find. Martha 
Tucker Newton is among them, and must take 
her place as a representative portrait in the matter 
of dress and cap and pose of mother and child, 
if not a first-rate work of art. 

There are many portraits in rural Virginia of 
immense value and unknown, in a region where 
no photographer exists. At Belle Farm, in 
Gloucester County, each picture is a work of 
art—there is not a poor one among them. 
There is John Taylor, of colonial times, taken in 
beautiful old age, a three-quarter figure, seated 
in an arm-chair, looking up from the pages of 
his red prayer-book, and his son General Robert 
B. Taylor, commander of the Virginia troops in 
1812. Lady Belches, an ancestress of the Har- 
woods of Wyanoke, is an old picture, and the 
most beautiful person one ever saw, a perfect 
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face, framed in soft, dark hair, with dark eyes 
and lashes and white throat, suggesting a Hower 
upon its stem. The Lewises, too, are at Belle 
Farm, for Fanny Lewis married Fielding Taylor. 
There are Warner Lewis and Eleanor Gooche, 
widow of Lord Governor Gooche’s son, and _al- 
ways called ‘‘The Lady Gooche,’’ and Warner 
Lewis, their son, painted by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and Augustine Warner, by Lely. 

At Rosewell, although there are no Page pic- 
tures, there is an interesting lot of the relatives on 
both the paternal and maternal side of Josiah L. 
Deans, late owner of Rosewell. There is Anna 
Maria Dandridge Bassett Deans, the granddaugh- 
ter of Anna Maria Dandridge, sister of Martha 
Washington. Two full-lengths of William 
Browne and his wife, Mary Burnet Browne, of 
Browne Hall, Folly Hill, Mass., painted in 1740. 
Mary Burnet was the daughter of Governor Wil- 
liam Burnet, of New York and Massachusetts, 
the son of Bishop Gilbert Burnet, the English 
historian. William Burnet Browne came to Vir- 
ginia and married Judith Carter at the close of 
the Revolution and settled at Elsing Green, King 
William County, Va. There is a beautiful Car- 
ter group at Rosewell, which hangs over the huge 
fireplace of the grand hall. 

There are two pictures of colonial maidens at 
the Virginia Historical Society which must ever 
hold our interest. They are the Randolph girls 
of Wilton, ‘‘ Nancy” and ‘ Betsy ”’ in those old 
days, now ‘‘Anne”’ and ‘Elizabeth.’ ‘* Nancy”? 
was Thomas Jefferson’s sweetheart; he called 
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her ‘‘Naney Wilton.’? She married Benjamin 
Harrison, of Brandon, Surry County, the beau- 
tiful old home which has been so well written 
up; and Elizabeth married Philip Grymes of 
Brandon in Middlesex—another mansion _pre- 
served in exquisite age and full of a romantic 
past. 

The Gordons of Lancaster have several pictures 
painted in 1750, or thereabouts. Mary Harrison, 
daughter of Nathaniel Harrison of Surry County, 
married Colonel James Gordon of Lancaster, 
member of the House of Burgesses ; and it is as 
a colonial dame that Hesselius painted her. She 
has a baby on her lap. Would it be amiss to say, 
in passing, that the babies in all the portraits 
which I know have the look of a sawdust doll? 
The artists have not the paternal spirit. 

In closing we will give the portrait of a daugh- 
ter of a colonial dame who, by her exceeding 
beauty, ruled Virginia in the middle of the pres- 
ent century. Her name was Anne Carmichael, 
and she lived at the historic town of Fredericks- 
burg. She married Mr. William Kemeys of New 
York, and lived but one year afterward. Her 
stepson, the noted sculptor Edward Kemeys, in 
writing to a friend, says : ‘‘ I was about six years 
old when my father brought her home to New 
York, but remember perfectly how she looked 
and how I loved her, and how, even as a child, 
I realized what I might have been if she had 
only lived ; and, coming to Fredericksburg as a 
Union soldier, my first impulse was to ask about 
her people and her home.”’ 
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THE GREAT CONFEDERATE’S PART 


IN THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


By COLONEL JOHN J. GARNETT, 
Of the Confederate States Artillery, and Acting Chief of Artillery on the Staff of General Joseph E. Johnston, 
at the Surrender at Greensboro, North Carolina, 1865. 
IN TWO PAPERS. 


II.—THE SECOND AND THIRD Days. 


Tue soldiers of both armies awoke the next 
morning feeling confident that before night the 
great question of supremacy would be settled. 
The Federal position, from Culp’s Hill on the 
right to Round Top on the left, strong in itself, 
had been made stronger during the night by the 
throwing up of breastworks and the arrival of 
the corps which had not been in action on the 
Ist; so that when General Meade arrived on 
the field he found him- 
self well prepared for 
the coming attack. 
The Confederates did 
not by any means un- 
derrate the force and 
the position with which 
they had to contend. 
True, the success of 
the first day had in- 
spired them with great 
confidence; but they 
realized that the con- 
ditions had changed, 
and that they would 
have to undergo a long 
struggle and a_ hard 
one to attain victory. 
The morning was 
pleasant, the air calm, 
the sun shone mildly 
through a smoky at- 
mosphere, though giv- 
ing evidence of increas- 
ing heat, and the whole 
outer world was quiet and peaceful ; there was 
nothing strikingly remarkable to foretoken the 
sanguinary strife that was to close the 2d of 
July. 

During the early part of the day the Confed- 
erate troops kept as quiet as possible, and not a 

sound was to be heard except the firing between 
the pickets and an occasional shot from the Fed- 
eral guns, for the purpose of feeling and develop- 


ing our strength. At four o’clock Anderson 
was on his way to take position on Seminary 
Ridge to the right of Pender, and he was fol- 
lowed by McLaw’s and Hood’s divisions of 
Longstreet’s corps, with the exception of Law’s 
brigade. About this time Pickett, who had been 
left at Chambersburg, was moving toward the 
field, and Law was leaving the little village of 
New Guilford, where he had been posted to 
guard the rear, and 
Stuart with his cavalry 
left Carlisle. 

By eleven that morn- 
ing the whole of our 
army, with the excep- 
tion of Pickett’s divis- 
ion, Stuart’s cavalry 
and Law’s brigade, 
were in position, en- 
tirely enveloping Get- 
tysburg. on the west 
and southwest. 
Meade’s army had rec- 
tified and extended its 
positions during the 
morning, and his en- 
tire force was in posi- 
tion on the interior 
curve of the horse- 
shoe-shaped line which 
extended from Culp’s 
Hill to Round Top. 

The Federal line of 
battle, besides being 
immensely strong from its physical formation, was 
much shorter than ours, and any part of it could 
be reinforced, if necessity required, by short 
lines of march, and the movement of the troops 
was hidden from view by the high ridge. 

Time, it seemed to us, was everything, for it 
enabled the Federal commander to perfect his 
arrangements to mect the attack which was in- 
evitable, yet scarcely a gun had been fired up to 
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this time. It was generally understood that 
General Longstreet should begin the fight of this 
day by an assault upon the enemy’s left at an 
early hour, and that the sound of his guns was 
to be the signal for an attack on the Federal 
right by Ewell, and then, when success favored 
these assaults, Ifill was to have moved upon the 
centre of Meade’s line. It was the delay in the 
opening of the attack by our right that robbed 
this plan of a combined movement of the several 
corps of Lee’s army of its success. I do not un- 
dertake here to locate the responsibility of this 
delay, but in the light of subsequent knowledge 
obtained from the reports of the Union com- 
manders, it is, I think, fair to say that, with an 
army flushed with victory, and having all its 
corps in the positions deemed proper, the delay 
in attacking was grossly culpable. General Long- 
strect says that on this morning he “joined Gen- 
eral Lee, and again proposed the move to Meade’s 
left and rear. He was still unwilling to consider 
the proposition, but soon left me and rode off to 
see General Ewell and to examine the ground on 
our left, with a view to making the attack at that 
point. After making the examination and talk- 
ing to General Ewell, he determined to make the 
attack by the right, and, returning to where I 
was, announced his intention of so doing. About 
eleven o’clock he ordered the march, and put it 
under the conduct of his engineer officers, so as 
to be assured of their moving by the best route 
and encountering the least delay in reaching the 
position designated by him for the attack of the 
Federal left, at the same time concealing the move- 
ments then under orders from view of the Fed- 
erals.’’ From this statement it would seem that 
General Longstreet places the responsibility for de- 
lay on General Lee; but there has been much 
acrimonious correspondence on this point be- 
tween General Longstreet and General Pendleton 
(General Lee’s Chief of Artillery), in which the 
latter places the entire onus of the delay on 
the former, and charges neglect of duty, and also 
says that General Lee complained bitterly of the 
course of the commander of the First Corps. The 
determination of such a question, however, can- 
not be arrived at from the correspondence of in- 
terested parties, and must eventually be left to 
the candor of time and history. Whatever de- 
cision may be reached, there can be no refutation 
of the fact, a palpable one in itself, that the fail- 
ure to carry out General Lee’s plans had a defi- 
nite effect on the result of this day’s fighting. 
That the plan was feasible there can be no doubt, 
and the entire army by common instinct seemed 
to realize it. 
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As our army acted on the offensive, it was 
necessary for it to debouch from Seminary Ridge 
into the plain, in full view of the Union com- 
manders, and where all its principal operations 
could be observed by the signal corps at Round 
Top and Little Round Top; and to reinforce any 
part of our line a long march was required, and 
much time would therefore be consumed. 

At length, at about 4 p.m., having perfected 
his plans, General Longstreet threw Hood's di- 
vision forward toward the Emmittsburg road, 
with McLaw’s supporting on the left, overlapped 
by Anderson. By the time this was accomplished 
the sun was away down the horizon, and an 
ominous silence seemed to hang over the con- 
tending armies. This silence was broken by the 
opening of a cannonade along the entire right 
and centre of the Confederate line, which was 
only equaled by that which followed on the next 
day. More than one hundred guns lined our 
front for a distance of three miles on Semi- 
nary Ridge, around to the Harrisburg road, and 
on the hills to the northwest of the town. 

Sickles’s corps of the Union army had been 
thrown in advance of the main line, and occupied 
Sherfy’s peach orchard ; and it was Longstreet’s 
first object to seize and hold it as a base for an 
advance on the main line. 

General Meade seemed also to have recognized 
the importance of this position, and, seeing that 
Sickles could not hold it alone, hastened forward 
reinforcements. In this place ensued what may 
be called ‘‘the pinch’’ of that day’s battle. 
Sickles’s veterans strove hard to resist the onset 
made upon them. The Confederates fought with 
the fierceness of tigers at bay, and they saw their 
foe driven back as the crown of their bravery. 
General Meade’s report shows that parts of the 
Second, Fifth, Sixth and Twelfth corps, with the 
whole of the Third, were unable to retain posses- 
sion of this important salient against the impetu- 
ous charges of Hood, McLaws and Anderson. 

General Longstreet, in his description of the 
fight at this point, says : ‘‘The attack was made 
in splendid style by both divisions, and the Fed- 
eral Jine was broken by the first impact. They 
retired, many of them, in the direction of Round 
Top, behind boulders and fences, which gave 
them shelter, and where they received reinforce- 
ments.”’ / 

The point aimed at by General Lee in making 
this attack was to break through the Federal left 
and flank, the main body occupying the centre 
and right. 

To a certain extent he was successful, for, hav- 
ing taken the peach orchard and carried every- 
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thing before him in 
this battle-wave, which 
had extended from 
Round Top west to the 
peach orchard, Hood 
was preparing a move- 
ment to capture the 
stronghold of the left 
—Round Top—and 
thus either compel a 
surrender or a retreat 
from Cemetery and 
Culp’s Hills. He dis- 
covered that Little 
Round Top had not 
been occupied, and 
that a very meagre 
force had been placed 
in front of this hill. 
He regarded its capt- 
ure as the crowning- 
_ point of this day’s 
fighting. Placing him- 
self in the front line of 
his most trusted men, 
and pointing to the 
rock- bound, sombre 
summit, which he 
yearned to possess, he 
led them with a wild impetuosity through the 
Union line on to the very base of the mountain’s 
side. Here he was met bya perfect cyclone of 
fire from the hill, which, having been largely re- 
inforced, now swarmed with thousands of fresh 
troops. All this time General Vincent, of the 
Union army, was sorely pressed by General Law’s 
Confederate brigade, which had now reached the 
field. This contest was hand-to-hand for a time, 
but Law made a flank movement, and, having 
cut Vincent off from the rest of the army, was on 
the very point of gaining the much-coveted sum- 
mit, when again fresh troops under Warren and 
my old classmate at West Point, O’ Rorke, were 
pushed forward to the crest. 

Here victory was snatched from the grasp of 
Law by the impetuous valor of the troops under 
O’ Rorke, who, having received a volley from the 
Confederates, clubbed their muskets, and, with a 
wild shout of desperation, rushed upon those 
who but a moment before were the victors, and 
drove them down the hill. Another attempt was 
made by Law to force this line, but Vincent, hav- 
ing recovered from his earlier embarrassment, 
quickly came to the rescue, and this second effort 
ended in a repulse. In this action the brave and 
gallant Hood was severely wounded, Vincent was 
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killed, and O’Rorke 
also fell a victim to 
his courage. 

While the troops of 
both armies at this 
point were pausing for 
breath to renew the 
contest, important 
events were taking 
place on the Emmitts- 
burg road, where An- 
derson’s three bri- 
gades, under Wilcox, 
Perry and Wright, 
were driving the Fed- 
erals from their posi- 
tions; and soon after 
their whole line was 
irrevocably destroyed, 
and the forces which 
Longstreet had been 
so long trying to dis- 
lodge gave way in dis- 
order. 

At length, when Law 
had reformed his line, 
he renewed the assault 
with his almost ex- 
hausted troops, and 
found that Weed’s brigade and Hazlett’s battery 
had been brought up as reinforcements. Again 
the unequal contest was hotly sustained. The 
carnage was awful. Another effort to turn the 
Federals’ left caused Law to extend his line too 
much, and a vigorous charge drove them back, 
leaving behind them several hundred wounded 
and prisoners. 

Thus ended the frightful contest for the posses- 
sion of this position of vantage. The last heroic 
effort had been made by the Confederates ; gods 
could do no more. All their gallant endeavors 
had cost the priceless treasure of a host of as 
brave men as ever drew a sword on the field of 
battle ; and as the friendly curtain of night be- 
gan to throw her merciful shadow over the terri- 
ble scene of blood, mortal suffering and death, the 
sharp rattle of the musketry died away into a 
sound like the measured beating of muffled 
drums, the hoarse grumbling of the destructive 
artillery, ‘‘difficult music for men _ to  face,’’ 
faded into a mere growl, and a gentle breeze 
drove away the pall of smoke that had hid be- 
neath it a picture of human misery sufficient 
to quail the stoutest heart. The sublime hor- 
ror of this scene stood forth in all its ghastly 
hideousness ; but, thank Heaven! there came 
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a cessation here in the work of carnage and 
death. 

Further effort at this point was worse than 
folly. While the Confederates had gained the 
peach orchard and forced the Union line back 
some three-quarters of a mile, and inflicted great 
loss upon the troops engaged, the great object 
had not been attained. When the morning 
dawned it was truly a second Gibraltar, for it 
was covered with a perfect network of breast- 
works, and from its summit frowned down upon 
the troops in the plain below twelve thirty-pound 
Parrott guns. 

Scarcely had the tumult of battle ended on our 
right when Ewell renewed it on our left. Here, 
again, some excuse was to be made for delay ; 
and it was said that an adverse wind had _ pre- 
vented Ewell from hearing the sound of Long- 
street’s guns, and therefore he did not attack, as 
had been contemplated. Hill, too, had remained 
inactive, with the exception of the brigades of 
Anderson’s division, which were covering Long- 
street’s left. I have never heard any reason as- 
signed for this. 

Late in the afternoon, when Longstreet’s di- 
visions had finished their dreadful day’s work, 
Ewell opened fire with his batteries on the Fed- 
eral position on Culp’s Hill. Having discovered 
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that an attempt on the north and east sides of 
the hill was impracticable, Johnson plunged his 
battalions into the vortex of Rock Creek and es- 
sayed to turn the Federal position by the south- 
east. His dispositions were completed at about 
7 p.m., and for the first time on this memorable 
day was the battle in progress on our left. 

Previous to that time there had been some 
fighting on this part of the line, but it had 
ceased. Early attacked the Eleventh Corps, ly- 
ing on the flank of the northeastern knob of 
Cemetery Hill, and resting near a stone wall 
which extended southward from Houck’s brick- 
yard. One portion of these divisions of Johnson 
and Early moved obliquely across the brow ofa 
hill behind which they were lying, and came up 
in front of the wall; while another moved upa 
low valley stretching from Rock Creek along the 
northern flank of Culp’s Hill. To the Louisi- 
anians under that gallant soldier and true-hearted 
gentleman, General Harry Hays, was committed 
the perilous task of making the charge upon the 
guns. They dashed forward with furious deter- 
mination, and although they lost half their men 
in killed and wounded, they rushed over the 
wall up to the cannon. Here a desperate hand- 
to-hand fight, with clubs, stones and missiles of 
all kinds, ensued. The victory which the noble 
men of Louisiana had won by their valor was, I 
may say, thrown away by the failure of the sup- 
port which such an assault should have received. 
Some of these men remained on the hill all night, 
and I had it from General Hays’s lips that the 
hill was deserted to a great extent by the Union 
men, and might have been held if troops had 
been sent there on the morning of the 3d. 

Ewell had directed that a similar attack should 
be made about the same time in the rear of 
Culp’s Hill, through a valley leading up from 
Rock Creek toward Spangler’s Spring. It is 
supposed that General Ewell believed this point 
to have been left uncovered, to a great extent, 
by the removal of the troops to reinforce Sickles ; 
but such did not prove to be the case. Charging 
up the hill, under cover of the forest and the ap- 
proaching darkness, to their surprise our men 
met a desperate resistance from a_ brigade of 
Geary’s command. They literally covered the 
hillside with their wounded and dead. The 
scarred timber along the side of the hill clearly 
shows to this day the obstinacy with which the 
men fought to claim this vantage ground of our 
left. From 7 to 9:30 p.m. the roar of musketry 
was incessant, and it was so terrible, that as it 
broke upon the still night air the very earth 
seemed to tremble with terror. 
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But while our men were hurled back on this 
part of the line, at that part near Spangler’s 
Spring they were successful in crossing the 
works, and advancing to the Baltimore turnpike. 
Had not this occurred at so late an hour it 
would have been disastrous to the Federal army. 
But being fearful of falling into large masses 
they proceeded no further. 

During the night, or at early dawn of the next 
day (July 3d), Rodes’s division was moved to 
the left, and Ewell had his entire corps massed 
on the right flank of the Federal army, ready to 
push the advantage which he had 
gained during the second day. 
Hill’s corps occupied the same 
position it held in the morning, 
and Pickett having arrived and 
taken position to the left of 
Anderson, and on Heth’s right, 
made Longstreet master of the 
situation on our right. 

And so the day ended, fortune 
wavering between the two armies 
on which to cast her smiles of 
victory. The Confeder- 
ates had been baffled in 
their purpose with which 
they had begun the fight 
in the afternoon, but 
they had been so inter- 
spersed with small suc- 
cesses, here, there, and 
everywhere on the field 
over which they had 
fought, that 

they were en- 
couraged to be- 
lieve they 
might vet suc- 
cessfully win 
the blind god- 
dess to favor 
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much, both had suffered heavy losses, an en- 

couraging state of affairs for bloody deeds on 

the morrow. 
THE THIRD DAY. 

Tue third morning found the two armies in the 
positions in which the second day had left them. 
In our army the thought was uppermost that the 
day would establish the Confederacy. That de- 
feat awaited our troops was never entertained. 
The frowning cannon from Cemetery Hill along 
the Union line to the left stood eager-mouthed. 

The morning began serene and quiet. Day- 
light had just appeared when the 
commanders began to rectify and 
strengthen the lines of their armies, 
guided by the experiences which 
had been so dearly earned. 

During the night the Federal 
divisions which had been called 
away to reinforce other parts of the 
line were ordered back to Culp’s 
Hill. Geary, finding 
that his former ground 
had been occupied, 
formed his returning 
troops on the right of 
those already in posi- 
tion, and at an early 
hour opened the attack 
on the Confederates who 
had made a lodgment 
on Culp’s Hill and near 
the Baltimore pike the 
night before. 

The conflict lasted 
for several hours 
with varying suc- 
cess; the charges 
of our men, al- 
though made with 
great spirit, seemed 
to avail little 


them. 

They were 
in excellent 
spirits when 
night brought 
the battle to a 
close, far more 
so than their 
intrepid oppo- 
nents. They had demonstrated that they were 
foemen worthy of the steel of the Army of the 
Potomac. The two commanders, Lee and Meade, 
held councils of war during the night, and reached 
the conclusion that while neither side had gained 
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against the redou- 
bled efforts of the 
opposing Federals. 

As the day ad- 
vanced its increas- 
ing heat rendered 
the awful contest 
still more awful, 
and the hand-to- 
hand encounters and the constantly recurring 
incidents of bravery and accidents of death 
were equaled only by the number of the brave 
contestants. The remnant of Johnson’s divi- 
sion, which had so boldly and gallantly carried 
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the positions in front of our left, were now 
formed for one grand final effort to drive back 
and double up the Union right. 

The awful moment arrived, and at eleven 
o’clock Johnson’s men, with a wild yell that rent 
the air, surged forward in their impetuous zeal. 
They were met by Geary’s men and the other 
troops which the skillful Warren had brought to 
the defence of this position, with that cool intre- 
pidity which characterizes the fighting of men in 
desperate straits, and Johnson’s wearied lines 
were driven back with fearful loss. With a 
keen perception of the effect of this repulse 
Geary moved forward, and in a countercharge 
of great enthusiasm 
he broke the Con- 
federate line, which 
reluctantly and sul- 
lenly yielded the 
ground which had 
been so dearly won. 

This was the last 
effort made to turn 
the Federal right, 
and, beyond a de- 
sultory fire at inter- 
vals to create a 
diversion in that di- 
rection, the left of 
ourarmy had played 
its part in this great 
drama of battles. 
There is little doubt 
that General Lee ac- 
cepted the results of ” 
the first and second 
days’ battles as suc- 
cesses for our army, 
for we had gained 
possession of ground 
from which we had 
driven the forces of 
the Union, and we had captured a large num- 
ber of prisoners and had added many field-guns 
to our artillery corps. While the combats had 
been fierce and bloody, we had succeeded in 
driving back heavy and obstinate columns, en- 
countering masses which outnumbered us at the 
various points of attack, yet we could not point 
to much that evidenced victorious results. 

The Union army was still there in our front, 
and unwhipped and defiant as it was when Lee 
said to Longstreet on the evening of the first 
day : “They are there in position, and I am go- 

ing to whip them or they are going to whip me.”’ 
q isa fact that can hardly be denied, that the 
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success of the first day precipitated the battle of 
the second, and that of the second brought about 
the awful slaughter that made Pickett’s charge 
on the third the wonder and admiration of the 
nations of the earth. 

Of course it was impossible for anyone but the 
great commander himself to know exactly what 
he proposed doing ; but no officer who gave the 
problem a careful thought could fail to recognize 
the importance of the situation and the great 
character of the stake for which we were playing 
as well as the hazardous nature of the game. If 
we should succeed, Washington, Baltimore, the 
whole State of Maryland and a large part of 
Pennsylvania would 
fall into our hands. 

We could relieve 
the wasted fields and 
exhausted resources 
of the theatre of war 
in Virginia, and 
subsist our armies 
upon the rich soil 
of the newly cap- 
tured territory. Be- 
sides, there was the 
political aspect of 
such a victory. The 
peace party North, 
on account of the 
failure of the Fed- 
eral Government to 
bring the war to a 
successful close, was 
rapidly growing into 
power, and every 
defeat for the Union 
brough fresh al- 
lies to their cause ; 
and it was reason- 
able to conclude 
that a crushing de- 
feat, such as this day’s fight might bring, would 
turn the scale in favor of a declaration of peace 
on the only terms the Confederates asked— 
namely, independence. On the other hand, 
what would another repulse entail? A retreat 
across the Potomac in the face of an army 
already exhausted by long marches and weak- 
ened by a three-days’ battle, the like of which 
is not recorded in history, with naught but 
the knowledge of a hard-earned repulse to in- 
spire new hopes, and a return to the scenes of 
so many defeats. 

Surely the sacrifice was worth making, and 
General Lee was right. He had already made 
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the effort to beat the enemy upon his flanks ; 
nothing was now left but to hurl a fresh column 
against his centre, and, if possible, to break the 
line and snatch a victory from a partial defeat. 
This he determined to attempt. 

I have quoted largely from General Longstreet 
because he occupied so important a position, and 
because his views seem to be so opposed to those 
of General Lee, and I again return to his com- 
ments on this day’s fight. He says: ‘‘On the 
night of the 2d I sent to our extreme right 
to make a little reconnaisance in that direction, 
thinking General Lee might yet conclude to 
move around the Federal left.’’ And again: 
‘«The position of the Federals was quite strong, 
and the battle of the 2d had concentrated 
them so that I considered an attack from the 
front more hazardous than the battle of the 2d 
had been. I was disappointed when General 
Lee came to me on the morning of the 3d 
and directed that I should renew the attack 
against Cemetery Hill, probably the strongest 
point of the Federal line.’’ Longstreet again 
urged General Lee to move on the right, but the 
latter answered that he was going to take them 
where they were, on Cemetery Hill, and added: 
**T want you to take Pickett’s division and make 
the attack. I will reinforce you by two divisions 
of the Third Corps.’’ Longstreet says he strongly 
opposed this, contending that 15,000 men were 
not enough for the purpose. The sequel proved 
that they were not ; but what had become of An- 
derson, McLaws and Hood? and did the two di- 
visions of the Third Corps give Pickett’s men the 
promised support? It is a matter of current, and 
was of contemporaneous, belief that not one of 
these supporting divisions went boldly to the at- 
tack when Pickett was struggling with over- 
whelming numbers at the angle in Hancock’s 
front. Is it possible that General Longstreet’s 
‘‘disappointment’”’ above referred to could have 
had anything to do with their tardiness or lack 
of action? 

At seven minutes past one, to be precise—I re- 
member looking at my watch—we heard the om- 
inous booming of a cannon fired by the Wash- 
ington Artillery on the right centre of the Con- 
federate line. General Lee from his position 
heard it, and knew what it meant. Confidence 

in his plans had imparted to his noble soul a 
calmness majestic in its grandeur. The echoes 
of that discharge had scarcely died away over the 
field when 150 guns on each side opened fire. 
The combined roar was deafening. It seemed to 
benumb every sense but that of fear. It was ter- 
rible. The air was filled with deadly lines of 
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whizzing, screaming, bursting shells and solid 
shot. Brave men, inured to danger, looked into 
each other’s faces, upon which no fear was de- 
picted. The combined elements of Nature could 
not produce a more fearful din. 

We had placed our guns on the hills near the 
Bonaughton Road, near the York Road, near the 
Harrisburg Road, and on Seminary Ridge along 
our whole line to a point above Round Top, the 
purpose being to subject the Federal artillery on 
Cemetery Hill to a circle of cross fires, and to 
enable us to dismount and to destroy it. Great 
was the object, but greater still were the results 
we hoped to accomplish before the day was over. 
Every point in that day’s drama of war had been 
carefully calculated upon, and we watched the 
development with the keen interest of men who 
know that upon the accomplishment of their 
ends depends all that is of life and hope to 
them. 

From my position on Seminary Ridge I 
watghed the awful work. As I recall the scene 
now, it required an almost stoical philosophy 
to hope for anything beyond the total annihila- 
tion of all concerned in the terrible struggle. 
The commanding position occupied by the Fed- 
eral guns on Cemetery Hill, and the elevated 
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ground which gradually 
slopes away from it on both 
sides, enabled them to do 
the more effective work. 
Their shot and shell tore 
ruthlessly through our lines, 
making many horrid gaps. 
Along Seminary Ridge was 
a thick growth of saplings, 
among which stood sturdy 
trees, and many of them 
fell before the leaden rain 
as if they had been assailed 
by a tornado. There was 
no thought of flinching 
along our line from the 
galling fire we were receiv- 
ing. To flee to the rear 
meant almost as_ certain 
death as to stand boldly to 
the guns. The Federal shot 
and shell flew around us 
and over our heads into the 
country back of us at least two miles, and to seek 
safety by skulking to the rear was to invite an ig- 
nominious death. I take a natural pride in say- 
ing that our troops exhibited no timidity in fac- 
ing the frightful ordeal to which they were being 
subjected. Man to man they stood, shoulder to 
shoulder at the guns as if each felt himself the 
bulwark of the Confederacy’s hopes, and was de- 
termined to stand ready to beat back every hos- 
tile billow which confronted us. For one hour 
and thirty minutes the cannonading continued 
with unabated force from start to finish, and 
then it gradually diminished in its intensity 
until it ceased along both lines. 

A word as to the purpose of this great artillery 
duel, the greatest since the world began. In the 
morning General Lee had reconnoitred the Fed- 
eral position from the college cupola, and had 
come to the conclusion that the left centre was 
the weakest part in the enemy’s lines. With 
that discovery he determined upon a move, the 
greatest ever conceived by a commanding gen- 
eral, and, as the result proved, the most fatal. 
One formidable obstacle stood in the way of his 
hopes— the Federal artillery. By opening an 
attack along the entire line with his own guns 
he hoped to be able to destroy many of the 
enemy’s, besides exhausting his stock of am- 
munition, so that when the crucial test of the 
day came—-the breaking of the Federal line at 
the left centre—their heavy guns would be prac- 
tica lly useless for defensive purposes. 
yv hat was to be the next move? was a ques- 
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tion in the minds of both 
armies during the calm 
which succeeded the can- 
nonading. 

In the morning Lee had 
told Longstreet to order 
Pickett’s division, which 
belonged to his corps, to 
make an attack in force on 
the Federal left centre. 
Pickett had been apprised 
of the work which had been 
cut out for him to do, and, 
like the brave officer he 
was, held hiniself in readi- 
ness to perform his duty. 
His division, consisting of 
three brigades under the 
command of Garnett, Kem- 
per and Armistead, lay in 
a clump of woods almost 
directly opposite the ob- 
jective point which they 
were to attack. The three brigades were made 
up of fifteen regiments from Virginia, all true 
and tried men who had won many laurels on 
the battlefields of their native State. They 
had received premonitions of the work that 
was in store for them, and, as they lay under 
cover in the woods, all seemed as merry and 
careless as a pleasure party out for a holiday. 
Merry jokes, quips and songs, enlivened the 
tedium of waiting. I have talked with many 
of the survivors of that historic charge, and 
their description of their feelings before start- 
ing across the field to the attack accords with 
the coolness, the courage and determination 
which they displayed on that dreadful day. The 
time had come. The hour was ripe for the 
fruition of the hopes of the Confederacy. 

General Pickett mounted his white charger, 
and, riding up to Longstreet, asked for orders. 
“Shall I move forward, General?’ he asked, 
pointing to the Federal left centre, at the angle 
of the stone wall directly in his front. Long- 
street looked the hero in the face, with firm-set 
lips and a glance of hesitation and doubt. He 
had opposed the movement, had no faith in it, 
and was reluctant to give verbal assent to it. 
But, veteran soldier that he was, he bowed 
to the will and desire of his commanding 
officer, and nodded his head affirmatively to 
Pickett’s question. The latter seemed to become 
imbued with a sense of the mighty responsibility 
that had been imposed upon him. He realized, 
as he afterward told me, that a duty had been 
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intrusted to him, the grandest that ever fell to 
the lot of a commanding officer. Raising his hat 
in salute he remarked, ‘‘T shall go forward, sir,”’ 
and then rode back to his command. 

Pickett was the very embodiment of a soldier 
born for immortal deeds. His bearing impressed 
his troops with the high sense of duty which an- 
imated him in all he undertook. He had a sol- 
dier’s appreciation of the niceties of his profes- 
sion. At the head of his command he rode 
gracefully, with his jaunty cap raked well over 
on his right ear. His long auburn locks, care- 
fully tended, hung almost to his shoulders in 
picturesque profusion. His coolness is illustrated 
by an incident which occurred shortly after he 
had given orders to his brigade commanders to 
prepare for the charge. 

He was sitting on his horse when General Wil- 
cox rode up to him, and, taking a flask of whisky 
from his pocket, said: ‘‘ Pickett, take a drink 
with me; in an hour you'll be in hell or glory.’ 

‘¢ Be it so, General Wilcox,’’ returned Pickett, 
taking the proffered drink ; ‘‘ whatever my fate, 
I shall do my duty like a brave man.” 

The line being formed, the gallant men on 
whom were centred a people’s hope of a nation 
moved out of the woods. Nothing interrupted 
the view of this superb 
movement. From the 
eannon-covered top of 
Cemetery Hill along 
the Federal line the 
soldiers of the Federal 
army watched, with 
wonderment not un- 
mixed with admiration, 
the oncoming of those 
heroic columns ; while 
the Confederates looked 
on admiringly, hoping 
against hope that suc- 
cess would reward the 
splendid courage 
evinced by Pickett’s 
men. When a short 
distance from their 
starting-point they 
obliqued to the right, 
and then to the left, in 
order to secure cover in 
the undulations of the 
plain across which they 
were moving. By some 
strange fatality the ar- 
tillery smoke, which 
had settled over the 
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field after the cannonading, and hung there 
close to the ground, lifted after the Confederate 
division had reached some distance in its journey 
to death and glory, and revealed distinctly to 
both armies the movement then being made. 

Marching in the direction of the objective po- 
sition, with measured steps and unfaltering cour- 
age, Pickett’s division drew nearer and nearer to 
their goal without hindrance from the foe. What 
did it mean? Was their attack to be a bloodless 
victory? These were questions that sprung in- 
stinctively to the minds of the gallant men. Sud- 
denly a cloudburst of flame, shot and shell came 
thundering from the ridge into the devoted ranks. 
There was no wavering, no halting; on went 
Pickett’s men, presenting as solid and as un- 
daunted a front as the rock of Gibraltar. Many 
dead and wounded were left by their brave com- 
rades on the spot where they fell. There was no 
time for anything but duty, and that stern duty 
was ahead of them. Again and again the Fed- 
eral batteries poured forth a rain of solid shot, 
shell, shrapnel and canister upon them in un- 
stinted measure. Jorrid rents, which were 
quickly closed up, were made in their lines as 
the men pressed steadily forward, a thundercloud 
of war that would not be stayed. The Federals, 
seeing that they were 
dealing with a despe- 
rate foe, increased their 
fire, if possible, but 
with no apparent effect 
except to mark the 
track over which the 
force was moving with 
the dead and wounded 
heroes. 

Never was there a 
sublimer exhibition of 
bravery on any battle- 
field. Courage was per- 
sonified in every man. 
On they went in the 
face of the relentless 
hail of death that was 
beating against them. 
General Armistead was 
seen, With his hat held 
aloft on his sword to 
serve as a guide, march— 
ing resolutely at the 
head of his gallant men. 
Shot and shell whistled 
about him, yet he was 
undaunted. His jour- 
ney was a desperate 
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one, but he continued bravely, not with the 
courage of desperation, but with the courage of 
a perfect man and a gallant soldier. ‘‘ Don’t 
flinch an inch, boys,’’ he had said to his men, 
before starting away, and they were heroically 
responding. 

The carnage in their ranks was fearful to con- 
template. It seemed more like cold-blooded 
butchery than systematic war. That part of our 
army not engaged watched the gallant band in 
painful suspense. It did not seem within the 
limit of human endeavor that they could ever 
reach the objective point, so terrible was the 
slaughter to which they were being subjected. 
On they went, with every step becoming more 
determined. Surely there was never seen such 
matchless heroism. Nothing could stay or check 
them. When within a short distance of the Fed- 
eral line, their wild yells of defiance were heard 
above the thundering of the guns. The greatest 
moment of their lives had come. They dashed 
forward in a wild and disordered rush. Garnett, 
whose brigade was in the front line, fell dead 
within a hundred yards of the Union front, 
sword in hand. His men rushed madly upon 
the 69th and 71st Pennsylvania Regiments, which 
had been awaiting the oncoming attack. At 
this moment they were brought under the fire 
of a Union brigade, which was occupying a small 
wood in advance and to the left of the point of 
Pickett’s attack. Hancock, realizing the purpose 
of the attack, and always on the alert to seize a 
favorable opportunity, threw a force on Pickett’s 
flank. 

Two of Armistead’s regiments were frightfully 
decimated and thrown into a disorganized state 
by this movement. The remainder of his bri- 
gade dropped in the rear of the centre of Pickett’s 
line. Armistead, swinging his sword wildly, and 
rushing from point to point, urged his men for- 
ward, and reached the front rank between Kem- 
per and Garnett. In the impetuous rush which 
ensued these brigades became a compact strug- 
gling mass of human beings all bent on bloody 
work. Pushing forward, as if moved by some 
irresistible force superior to the individual will, 
they threw themselves upon the Union line like 
so many thunderbolts. 

The shock was terrific. It appeared impossi- 
ble for human power to withstand it, and for a 
moment it seemed that it must sweep everything 
before it. With what breathless interest we 
watched the scene, Gencral Lee from a con- 
venient point, stood calmly looking at the strug- 
gle. Not an expression of his face or an action 

indicated that he had other than hopes of sue- 
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cess. He was as imperturbable as a rock. What 
emotions swayed his soul at that supreme mo- 
ment, he and God only know. 

The first line of the Federals was pierced and 
they were driven back upon the earthworks near 
the artillery. There the work of death was re- 
newed with frightful slaughter. Charges of 
grapeshot were fired into Pickett’s men with ter- 
rible effect. Hancock and Gibbon rushed up their 
reserves to help stay the furious onslaught of 
the Virginians. Hall rectified his line, which 
had been outflanked on the right. Harker ad- 
vanced with his left, and almost took Pickett in 
reverse. All these movements made under the 
greatest excitement threw the Federal troops 
into the same disordered state as their oppo- 
nents, and, mingled in a confused mass, the only 
way of distinguishing one from the other was 
the blue and gray. The fighting became like 
that of an infuriated mob. Confederates and 
Federals faced each other with clubbed muskets, 
their faces distorted with the fury of madmen. 
Commands were useless, they could not be heard 
above the din. 

A clump of trees just within the angle wall be- 
came the objective point of the Confederates. 
Armistead resolved to take it. Placing his hat 
on his sword, he rallied about him 150 men, 
who were ready to follow wherever he would 
lead. Rushing forward with his gallant band 
he reached a Federal gun, arid just as he had ad- 
jured his followers to give them the cold steel he 
fell dead in his tracks pierced with bullets. 
The death of this gallant officer marked the com- 
plete failure of the Confederate assault; and 
beaten, but not dismayed, Pickett?s men re- 
traced their way across the field, now. strewn 
with their dead. Riding up to General Lee 
Pickett dismounted, and saluting, said, in a 
voice, tremulous with sorrow: ‘‘General, my 
noble division has been swept away.”’ 

“T alone am responsible, General Pickett,” 
Lee replied, with that quiet dignity which al- 
ways characterized him. 

It was expected that General Meade, after this 
signal repulse, would place himself at the head 
of his victorious soldiers and lead a counter- 
charge ; but, with the exception of the advance 
of a few skirmishers, there was no movement of 
the Federal line. In anticipation of such an at- 
tack our lines were reformed along the Seminary 
Ridge, and everything put in readiness for de- 
fence. 

We watched with intense anxiety every move- 
ment of the troops in our front, and felt any- 
thing but secure. At night General Lee with- 
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drew that portion of Ewell’s corps which 
had occupied the town, and our men were or- 
dered to strengthen the Seminary Ridge by 
throwing up 4a line of rifle-pits. The wounded 
that could be transported were placed in ambu- 
lances and wagons, and, under the escort of Gen- 
eral Imboden’s brigadé of cavalry, were started 
back by way of Chambersburg toward the Poto- 
mac. Many wounded were necessarily left be- 
hind and at farmhouses along the route, and yet 
the train that bore the others away, with its ac- 
companying baggage-train and artillery and cay- 
alry to guard it, covered a distance of seventeen 
miles. Although the Federal cavalry was sent, 
on the 4th, in pursuit of this train, it did not 
reach it until it was in comparative safety at 
Williamsport. Here a desperate effort was made 
to capture not only this but the ammunition 
train, which, by forced marches from Winches- 
ter, had reached this point on its way to join the 
army. Stuart’s cavalry, however, arrived in 
time to prevent this rich train from falling into 
the Federal hands. 

In the meantime General Lee remained in po- 
sition with his entire force on Seminary Ridge 
throughout the 4th, and while we knew that 
it was a national holiday, the sound of no na- 
tional airs floated across the plain of death that 
separated the two armies, and the firing of sa- 
lutes was heard only in the reverberation that 
still lingered in the mountains and valleys from 
the great cannonade of the day before. The rain 
fell throughout the day in cold, chilling sheets 
that added still more to the feeling of depression 
that pervaded the army. 

The gloomy day was drawing to a close when 
General A. P. Hill stopped to warm himself by 
my bivouac fire. I saw plainly that his spirit 
was gone, and that he made no effort to hide the 
fact. Presently, without a word of comment 
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upon the result, he turned sorrowfully toward 
me and said: ‘‘ Colonel, we must return to Vir- 
ginia and prepare to try it again.”’ 

When darkness had fully set in the troops 
were quietly put on the march on the direct 
road through the mountain passes toward Ha- 
gerstown and the Potomac. 

Lee concentrated his army in the vicinity of 
Hagerstown ; but as his pontoon train had been 
destroyed, and as the heavy rains of the two pre- 
ceding days had swollen the Potomac so as to 
render it too deep to be forded, he was unable to 
cross. Selecting a strong position with his right 
resting on the river near Falling Waters, and his 
left extending beyond Hagerstown and resting 
on a creek to the west of that town, he proceed- 
ed to fortify and await the subsiding of the river 
or the construction of a pontoon bridge. He was 
not further molested by Meade’s army, but re- 
mained in this position until July 14th, when he 
returned to the Virginia side of the Potomac. 
Thus ended the great campaign of Gettysburg. 

The Army of Northern Virginia, on May 31st, 
1863, contained an effective force of 88,754 offi- 
cers and men, of whom the following were under 
arms: General staff and infantry, 59,420 men ; 
cavalry, 10,292; artillery, 4,756—a total of 
74,468 men, with 200 pieces of artillery. This 
army arrived on the field of Gettysburg—5,000 
being added from different sources—with 80,000 
men. Deducting the mounted men from this, 
Lee carried into action in the three days’ fight 
about 68,000 men and about 200 guns.  Pick- 
ett’s division consisted of 4,900 men. 

The Army of the Potomac bore on its returns 
July 1st, 1863, 7,000 artillery, 10,500 cavalry, 
85,000 infantry and 352 pieces of artillery, thus 
outnumbering the Confederates by 85,000 men 
and 140 guns. The Federals lost 23,008, and 
the Confederates 20,451. 
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A STAFF OFFICER'S: RECOLLECTIONS: OF GENERAL LEE. 


By CoLonet M. V. 


THE first time I ever saw General Lee, in a 
near view, was, if I remember correctly, at West 
Point, some time before the war. From the very 
first he impressed me as being the very beau 
ideal of the soldier—a man born also to com- 
mand. He was then simply the colonel. He 
sat on his horse in that same superb, stately 
and magnificent pose which became so familiar 
to his soldiers in the late war. He was at the 
same time an exceedingly handsome man, cer- 
tainly the finest looking horseman I ever saw. 

But little did I dream, as I stood in a group 
of cadets on the peace- 
ful parade grounds at 
the National Military 
Academy, that the 
next time I was to look 
into the handsome offi- 
cer’s face it would be 
in the fierce conflict of 
bloody battle in which 
the gay young cadets 
then about me were to 
be arrayed in hostile 
phalanx against each 
other. So far as I now 
know, only one man 
that I saw at that time 
from the South is now 
living — Colonel Paul 
Faison of North Caro- 
lina. The rest went 
down in the horrible 
vortex of the war. My 
intimate friend at that 
time, Cadet Zed Wil- 
lett of Tennessee— 
mere boys that we then 
were—afterward fell as captain commanding a 
company of splendid young fellows from that 
State, many of whom went down to death with 
him at Shiloh on that bloody afternoon, in 
April, 1862. 

The next time I was face to face with General 
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Lee was years afterward at Sharpsburg, Md., in 
the din of that fearful struggle on the banks of 
the Antietam. I had been sent as the bearer of 
a dispatch from the commander of my (cavalry) 
regiment. I found the revered army chief in 
a large grove on an eminence overlooking the 
lines of battle south of the little village. The 
struggle was raging in all its fury and fierceness 
just in front of us, and to the right, in the val- 
ley below the heights on which General Lee and 
a portion of his staff were assembled. 

After delivering my dispatch, I turned imme- 
diately, without. wait- 
ing for any response, 
for I saw that the mind 
and heart of the great 
commander were so 
intensely preoccupied 
that I decided to await 
further movements. 
And I was anxious 
to get a moment’s 
full view of the mag- 
nificent battle scene 
which Lee and the staff 


were watching with 
fearful interest. Gen- 


eral Lee’s face showed 
deep and thrilling emo- 
tion. It reflected 
pauses when pain and 
anxiety were strug- 
_ gling with his wonted 
‘ | calmness and compo- 
sure. 

A Federal battery on 
the ridge just opposite 
was working with swift 

and fearful havoc on the line of Confederate in- 
fantry immediately below to the right. A brigade 
of the infantry in gray had been ordered to the 
charge in an attempt to silence the heavy guns 
of the enemy near the Antietam. 

There was a moment of intense and painful 
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suspense as their thin ranks moved onward half- 
blinded by the sulphurous storm greeting the 
assault. Every eye on our hill was turned upon 
the sublime tragedy. The guns of the enemy 
were sending out one continuous roll of thunder 
and shot. The Confederates in front reeled and 
staggered, and, despite the Wild shrieks and for- 
ward gesticulations of the officers, the troops fell 
back in appalling disorder. 

My own heart sank within me in the unutter- 
able pangs of a defeat. I turned at once to sce 
what effect the repulse had produced on General 
Lee. The cloud upon his face had grown darker 
and more serious. The brows contracted, and 
there was a tremor and recession about the 
cheeks and temples portraying the great inward 
struggle within the (man’s own soul. <A shock 
had come for which he was evidently unpre- 
pared, for we know that he was full of confi- 
dence in a victory there. He turned to his staff, 
and there followed a moment in which there was 
‘‘hot haste’ in the reception and dispatch of 
aides and couriers. 

I was awaiting my own turn when the clouds 
were lifted from over the scene of the late re- 
pulse, and another act was to come in the dire 
tragedy. Through the open vista we saw the 
red cross battle-flag of the Confederates fluttering 
in the van in front of the battery ; and, instead 
of the long and thin line of assault, there were 
two closely drawn columns following the banners. 
We saw the men strike out in the ‘‘double 
quick.’? Then came, fast as the sounds could 
reach us in the distance, the long, deep and wild 
thrill of the ‘‘rebel yell.’’ On and on the dusky 
gray lines leaped, and louder grew the notes be- 
tokening victory, until at last the columns disap- 
peared from sight in the sulphurous canopy 
about the Federal guns. 

The cannons were silenced, and we knew that 
the battery had been taken by our men. 

It had been but the work of a moment or so. 
Our lines had been reinforced, and they swept 
forward with resistless force on the Federals. We 
knew the result at the instant of the silencing of 

the guns; and in the second or so afterward, 
when the shout of triumph came higher and 
louder across the valley to the hill upon which 
General Lee stood. 

I turned again to watch his face. The clouds 
had vanished from his brow, and as I touched 
and lifted my cap in adieu to the beloved man 
there was a calm smile on his face as he sent me 
away with orders for my command—in the cav- 
alry under the knightly ‘‘Jeb’”’ Stuart. I did 

not see General Lee after the disaster that befel 
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our lines on the left, north of Sharpsburg—a dis- 
aster that eclipsed our victory on the south of 
the village, and made Antietam one of the drawn 
battles of the war. 

General Lee’s character has been so fully por- 
trayed by the historian that it would appear al- 
most as an act of vanity on my part to attempt 
to add anything to its splendor. There is one 
fact, however, to which I wish to refer—one 
never before seen in print, and one illustrating a 
trait in his character; and as the matter is also 
largely personal to my own self, I shall crave the 
indulgence of the reader in giving particulars. 

After the seven days’ struggle around Richmond 
in 1862—battles in which portions of our cavalry 
command participated—there arose in the news- 
papers of the day some question as to which of 
the Southern States had borne the brunt of the 
struggle. As a ‘‘ War Correspondent in the 
Ranks’’ I took some pains to investigate the 
subject carefully, and as a result I contributed to 
the Richmond Enquirer an article calling atten- 
tion to the fact that out of the sixty odd thou- 
sand troops engaged in the series of battles 
named, and under the command of General Lee, 
the State of North Carolina had represented some 
thirty-four of the different regiments of soldiers. 
My paper went to show, also, something of the 
fatalities in the North Carolina commands, thus 


‘illustrating the manner in which the troops had 


borne the brunt of actions. There were also some 
comments in the article on the general facts of 
the battles. The communication was signed 
simply ‘‘Van’’—a signature adopted in my war 
correspondence in the Richmond, Raleigh and 
other Southern papers. 

The newspaper containing my article found its 
way to the office of the New York Herald a few 
days after its appearance in Richmond. The 
Herald not only copied the matter entire in its 
columns, but it gave also an editorial noticewhich 
was quite complimentary to the ‘‘ Rebel Writer.”’ 
A copy of the great New York daily reached 
General Lee’s headquarters, and the two articles, 
mine and the editorial comment, were read 
by the Southern commander. The signature 
‘Van’ being that of a writer unknown to 
Gencral Lee, at that time, he instituted inquiries 
at once; and ascertaining the real name and 
military command of the author, he had sent to 
me the marked copy of the Herald, and tendered 
me the ‘‘compliments and thanks’? of the gen- 
eral—thanks that in the controversy over the 
subject named I had done such an act of justice 
to the noble North Carolina troops under his 
command, 
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WHEN Meissonier, until then President of the 
Société Nationale des Beaux Arts, was gathered 
to his fathers in 1891, his robe of office fell upon 
the shoulders of Pierre Cécile Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, probably better known to Americans 
through the medium of his recent decorations 
for the new public library of Boston than through 
any of his previous 
works. His elec- 
tion to the position 
made vacant by 
Meissonier’s death 
was certainly a 
most notable ex- 
emplification of 
the fact that the 
members of the so- 
ciety are not blind 
worshipers of 
‘““method’’; for 
two men more 
widely unlike than 
these in their ways 
of seeing and pre- 
senting things 
have probably 
never existed. 

The present 
President of the 
Salon of the 
Champ - de - Mars, 
aman of noble 
bearing and of a 
very old family, is 
a native of Lyons, 
and traces his de- 
scent from Admi- 
ral de Coligny, the 
most noted victim 
of the bloody and 
fanatical massacre 
of Saint Bartholo- 
mew’s Eve. Born 
under happy auspices, his lamp of inspiration 
must have been generously filled and tenderly 
trimmed and guarded by some beneficent fate, 
for the stumbling-block of poverty lay ever wide 
of his path, and the pure flame of his genius 
burned clear and unsullied by any element false 
to his artistic principles, any tendency to cater 
to the superficial ideas of an unappreciative pub- 
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lic, which for years sneered in scorn at the work 
on which now they lavish an almost extravagant 
worship. I say extravagant, only because its sin- 
cerity must in some measure be questioned. The 
laurels of success that have crowned this master 
of decorative painting are the award to a great 
genius, and not due merely to a blind caprice of 
that graceful 
wheelwoman 
Dame Fortune. 
- But it is only by 
choice spirits who 
‘*know’’ that the 
merits of Puvis’s 
work can be fully 
fathomed. There 
is, unhappily, in 
every large com- 
munity a certain 
populous flock of 
‘art lovers’? who, 
having little indi- 
vidual judgment 
and perhaps less 
_knowledge, are 
content to follow 
the ‘‘sheep - bell 
tinkle of news- 
paper criticism,” 
and to change 
their ideas as they 
do their garments, 
' with the fashions. 
And another set 
there is, more sin- 
cere than the first, 


perhaps, but whose 
members are 
nevertheless en- 


thusiastic slaves to 
a species of blind 
hero-worship, and 
who unquestion- 
ingly accept anything that is beyond their com- 
prehension, in their implicit faith that ‘‘the 
king can do no wrong.”’? But as with Browning 
in poetry, Wagner in music, so with Puvis de 
Chavannes in art. While I admire and love all 
three, I cannot but feel that there are times 
when the level of grand and poetic simplicity 
is not sustained, and the work becomes un- 
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interesting almost to tediousness, although never 
commonplace. 

Something has been written or spoken to the 
effect that the artist who paints best is he who 
suffers most. JI am impelled to believe that this 
is poetry—good poetry, perhaps, with more than 
a grain of truth in it, but still poetry. I cannot 
but think that these triumphant ones _ have 
succeeded in spite of their troubles and hard- 
ships, not because of them. Such troubles— 
poverty, physical weakness, unfortunate environ- 
ment, and a hundred others—seem to me to be 
ragged rocks that have to = 
be clambered painfully over hon oR 


rather than carefully hewn 
steps to help the struggler 
up; and it has never been 
given to us to see the un- 
painted paintings, to hear the unsung 
songs, of the gifted unfortunates who 
have fainted by the way. And go it is 
perhaps well that this master could fol- 
low tranquilly the path his impulse 
pointed out to him, untroubled by adverse criti- 
cism and unspoiled by flattery. Well that he 
could say to himself, with Andrea del Sarto : 


» T, painting from myself and to myself, 
Know what I do; am unmoved by men’s blame 
Or their praise either. ats 
* * * * * * * 
Speak as they please, what does the mountain care 2” 


At all events, the flood of sarcasm, mockery 
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and criticism that might have overwhelmed an- 
other, but encountered a firm rock in Puvis de 
Chavannes. He was a man of thirty-five when 
his first work of any importance appeared at the 
Salon of 1859. Probably his comparative ma- 
turity when he commenced to exhibit equipped 
him better to stand firm and unmoved against 
adverse comment than if he had encountered it 
at an earlier age. He is said to have been a stu- 
dent of Thomas Couture and Henri Scheffer, but 
the painter himself is quoted as saying : ‘‘I was 
advised to go to H. Scheffer, brother of Ary 
Scheffer, who has left some very fine por- 
traits in the style of Holbein. However, 
he did not take pupils, and confined him- 
self to giving me advice from time to 
time, for about a year; so I might al- 
most say that I never had 
a master.’’ Certainly no 
master ever impressed his 
individuality upon Puvis 
de Chavannes, and while 
time certainly altered and 
matured his artistic character, it was never any 
other’s than his own. Raphael, Giotto, and Fra 
Angelico are respectively said to have influenced 
his work, but the method of expressing his art 
message he had to seek out for himself. 

It is through the kindness of Messrs. Durand- 
Ruel & Co., who have the exclusive right to 
handle Puvis de Chayannes’s work in this coun- 
try, that we are able to present to our readers 
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some examples of the painter’s work at various’ 


periods. One of these, ‘‘ Christian Inspiration,”’ 
is one of a series of decorative paintings made in 
1866 for the museum of his native city of Lyons. 
I have never been so fortunate as to see this orig- 
inal myself, but I quote the following from an 
article by Prince Bojidar Karageorgevitch, in 
which he speaks of it in these enthusiastic terms: 
‘‘In the entrance to the museum, in the same 
gallery as the ‘Sadne,’ are three of the painter’s 
finest compositions —‘ The Sacred Grove,’ ‘A 
Vision of Antiquity’ and ‘Christian Inspiration.’ 
I particularly remember this last. Never, I be- 
lieve, did any picture produce such a sensation 
in the world of thought as this masterpiece by 
Puvis de Chavannes : the inspired rapture of the 
young painter-monk, Fra Angelico, in an ecstasy 
before his fresco. The scene is laid in a cloistered 
nook—the monk, two assistants, and in the back- 
ground a group of figures contemplating the 
fresco. The sobriety of the composition, the 
‘religious’ coloring, the execution of the 
painting—all are as perfect in their way as 
can be conceived of.’? Further comment 
were superfluous. 

The two studies given with this article 
were for the decorations of the Amiens Mu- 
seum, and were embodied in the beautiful 
composition called ‘‘ Rest,’? which he painted 
in 1863, only a couple of years after he en- 
tered upon his career as a great decorative 
painter. In 1851 he exhibited his ‘‘ War’’ 
and ‘‘ Peace,”’ for which, though they were 
severely criticised, he was awarded a second- 
class medal; and, being purchased for the 
museum of Amiens, they were probably re- 
sponsible for the series that followed, and 
which occupied him until 1866. Victory 
perched upon his banner, and during the 
next few years he was awarded various 
medals and received the ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor. In 1870, with other productions, 
he exhibited the ‘‘ Beheading of John the 
Baptist,’”’ which is given here, and in 1875 
the ‘‘Fisherman’s Family.’’ His picture 
“Child Picking Apples’? is a quite recent 
work, having been painted in 1893; but 
both coloring and treatment have a some- 
what similar character to that of his work in 
**A Vision of Antiquity.” 

The portrait of Puvis which accompanies 
this article is by Marcellin Desboutin, and 
while I have not seen the original, which 
was exhibited at the Champ-de-Mars last 
year, the reproduction is strikingly like the 
work of Puvis himself in many of its char- 
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acteristics. In those paintings of Chavannes that 
I have seen, what has appealed to me most forci- 
bly has been the poetic harmony of the whole, 
the delicate atmospheric qualities, and the gen- 
eral conception. When one stops to analyze mi- 
nutely, one is impressed by the fact that the col- 
oring, while delicate, is pale almost to chalkiness, 
and that subtle proportions, such as the compara- 
tive distances from the brow to the base of the nose, 
and from the latter to the bettom of the chin, seem 
almost carelessly ignored. Further, though this 
last must be considered a positive merit rather 
than a possible fault, there is absolutely no resort 
to those clever technicalities of handling and bril- 
liant ‘‘accidental effects’? which oftentimes go so 
far toward rendering interesting an otherwise un- 
satisfactory production. To the first two of these 
characteristics is probably due the fact that Puvis 
de Chavannes is not greater as a painter of easel- 
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pictures. For, while it seems to me that the lack 
of absolute drawing is to be regretted, no think- 
ing mind can question that it is the result of calm 
deliberation, not that of lack of ability as a 
draughtsman. In his earlier mural paintings 
there was more certainty of both drawing and 
color, but wider experience seems to have 
prompted the elimination of a certain amount of 
each. Perhaps right here I could not do better 
than to quote a few lines from a masterly 
article by Kenyon Cox in a recent number 
of the Century Magazine. The opinion of 
such a man, thoroughly versed and pecul- 
iarly successful as he is in decorative 
painting, is particularly valuable in this 
connection. Cox himself is a stern and 
inveterate enemy to the vice in art known 
as ‘‘mere prettiness,’? and he jis often 
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scoffed at for the inflexible severity of 
his own work ; but no one, be he ad- 
mirer or scoffer, if he himself pos- 
sesses any real knowledge of drawing, 
can question this painter’s claim to 
masterly draughtsmanship. And least 
of all is he liable to be captured by 
any mere whim or capricious enthusi- 
asm for a quaint originality. He says 
of Puvis de Chavannes, among other 
things : 

**One must remember that Puvis is 
above all things a decorator, and that 
his work cannot be properly judged 
except in place. It does not show to 
good advantage in an exhibition, where 
it is necessarily placed in contrast with 
works done on radically different prin- 
ciples. I have often felt disappointed 
with a canvas by him when I saw it 
in the Salon; but I have seldom seen 
one of his decorations in the sur- 
roundings for which it was intended 
without being struck with its fitness 
and the perfection with which it served 
its purpose. Go to the 
Panthéon and look at the mural pic- 
tures exhibited there by many of the 
foremost French painters, and I think 
you will feel that there is just one of 
them that looks like a true decora- 
tion, exactly fitted for the place it oc- 
cupies and the architecture that sur- 
rounds it, and that one is Puvis de 
Chavannes’s.”’ 

In speaking of the other decorations 
here, by Cabanel, Bonnat, Laurens and 
others, he continues : ‘‘In color some 
of these decorations look bright and gaudy, some 
look black and heavy ; in form some look pomp- 
ous and turbulent, some coarse and realistic, 
some slight and languid. Puvis’s drawing, with 
all its omissions, is austere and noble; and his 
pale tints, which have been called the denial of 
color, look here like the only true color, absolute 
in harmony, a part of the building itself—the 
delicate efflorescence, as it were, of the gray 
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walls.’’ The great law of deco- 
ration, as Kenyon Cox reads it 
is ‘‘that the ornament should 
set off and embellish, but never 
disguise, the thing ornament- 
ed’’; and this law he thinks 
Puvis de Chavannes keeps ever 
before his eye. 

Puvis de Chavannes is now 
more than seventy years of age, 
but his activity and import- 
ance in the art world is un- 
diminished. <A partial list of 
his most important works 
should include his paintings 
for the museum of Amiens, 
those at Lyons, at Marseilles, 
for the Hoétel de Ville of Poi- 
tiers, and in the Hodtel de 
Ville in Paris; at the Pan- 
theon in Paris, at the Sor- 
bonne, where he was made 
commander of the Legion of Honor in the pres- 
ence of his big picture; in the gallery of the 
Luxembourg, where one of his most important 
easel-pictures, ‘‘ The Poor Fisherman,’’ hangs ; 
and the latest of his important works in the 
Boston Library. 

Here his decorations are not yet all completed. 
His composition, ‘‘The Muses Welcoming the 
Genius of Enlightenment ’”’ is in place, however, 
and there, as usual, it harmonizes beautifully 
with its architectural environment, the general 
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tones of the yellow marble corridor, and the pre- 
vailing tint of the undecorated wall spaces hav- 
ing been carefully considered. . 

His work here is contrasted with that of Edwin 
A. Abbey, in the delivery room, and the decora- 
tions by John 8S. Sargent which cover one end 
and a portion of the ceiling of one of the halls. 
There is a striking difference in the methods of 
the three men, all masters, but each one seeing 
with ‘‘individual spectacles.’’ 

He devoted two years to the great hemicycle 
for the Sorbonne, his largest 
and finest work. It is eighty- 
nine feet by eighteen feet, and 
for it he received only $7,000, 
while for the decoration in the 
Boston Library, which ranks 
next in size, he is said to have 
been paid $50,000. But fortu- 
nately, while gold is the stan- 
dard for currency, it will never 
be a standard for artistic merit 
in the true artist, and it is at 
best but a tide-mark for world- 
ly success. That tide-mark is 
doubtless a matter of as little 
interest to Puvis de Chavan- 
nes as seem the prizes that 
fall plentifwlly to his share. 
The prize of prizes is that inner 
conviction that makes him 
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HEN the pleasant day came 
to an end Anne invited 
her visitors to remain 
overnight, but Ernest had 
an important engagement, 
and Dorothy declined 
firmly, although Hebe 
agreed to stay with her. 

‘‘T am too restless,’’ she said to Hebe, while 
inspecting Anne’s beautiful flower-beds. ‘‘ The 
quiet here is driving me crazy. I can’t stop 
thinking of him. We must go home to-night ! 
We'll go to the theatre. I can laugh and cry 
and the play will be the excuse. Hebe, I’m 
afraid I’m losing what little self-control I used 
to possess. I am impressed with the idea that 
there is a message from him awaiting me. I am 
wild to see it !”’ 

“‘T hope it is only your imagination that is 
excited. Dorothy, you must not open any note 
from him. You must be firm now. You reached 
a wise decision; you must keep it !”’ 

**Oh, if I can! One should have a quiet con- 
science and a serene mind to appreciate this 
peaceful place. How happy Anne is.” 

“Yes, no wonder. It is so charming here, 
and everybody is so fond of her. I wish you 
could find courage to stay here for a week.” 

“T am afraid I might find myself in the river. 
The water has a fascination for me. Don’t leave 
me, Hebe, and don’t propose my remaining here.”’ 

She grasped Hebe’s arm with painful force 
and ‘her eyes were lit.up with an expression that 
Hebe could not calmly meet. She became as 
anxious to take Dorothy home as Dorothy was 

to reach there. 
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It was after dark when the train entered the 
Grand Central. Malcolm bought several even- 
ing papers as they passed through the station 
to the street car, and as dinner was ready when 
they reached home, everybody hastened to dress 
for it. Hebe made rapid progress and then ran 
up to Dorothy’s room. Dorothy was seated in 
a low chair, her hat, jacket and gloves still on, 
lost in the contemplation of a note that she held 
open. 

‘* Look at this, Hebe, what does it mean?” 

Hebe saw but two words on the sheet. 


“Farewell forever.’’ 


‘“Why, he has sailed, of course.” 

Dorothy examined the envelope. 
mailed very early in the day. 

‘He wrote this as soon as he received my 
note.”’ 

‘Yes. The vessel was to sail at noon. How 
sensible to leave here after that affair last night. 
It will all be forgotten in a few days. Come, 
dear, you must be hungry.”’ 

“Hungry! How matter-of-fact vou are. No, 
I’m puzzled and worried. J’m afrajd I did very 
wrong. You see, coming right on top of that dis- 
graceful affair, he may have connected my mes- 
sage with it. He would never suspect what really 
actuated me to discard him,”’ 

““T think you over-rate his sensitiveness. 
has had a part to play with you.’ | 

“He acted it very successfully.” _ 

Dorothy put away the note and slowly un- 
dressed. 

‘* Don’t wait forme, Hebe ; I'll come as quickly 
as possible.’? 
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‘‘Oh, but we will wait, dear. There are so 
few of us.”’ 

When Hebe reached her own rooms Malcolm 
was not there, neither was he in his work-room. 
He never went to dinner without her, so she 
stood by the window idly gazing on the deserted 
street and wondering what was detaining him. 
He was in Ernest’s room, directly above her 
own, and she could hear the two voices in dis- 
cussion. 

Dorothy went down stairs, and soon afterward 
the brothers joined Hebe, and the dinner was 
perfect. The evening was spent at a theatre, 
where Dorothy’s nervous laughter and ready 
tears passed unnoticed. 

It was midnight when they separated, and 
Hebe slept so late in the morning that she found 
everybody at breakfast when she went down- 
stairs. Addie had joined the group and was sip- 
ping coffee and discussing the costumes worn in 
the play. She had heard about them, and was 
debating whether or not to spend the money on 
tickets. 

‘“‘John should hear you,’ laughed Ernest. 
“« Already the matrimonial spirit of economy has 
taken possession of you.”’ 

““Yes; we want two or three pieces and a rug 
for the library, and nobody thinks very much of 
the play. The dresses are the attraction.”’ 

‘‘But it is worth seeing,’’ said Dorothy. ‘If 
it does nothing more it keeps you laughing and 
really interested.’’ 

Addie gazed thoughtfully at Hebe, and then at 
Dorothy. 

“*So you were at Anne’s all day yesterday. 
You both look so well. See Hebe flush! In- 
deed, you needn’t take it so seriously. You al- 
ways look brilliant. You are too young yet to 
show fatigue. I suppose nobody here is much in- 
terested in Mr. Sherwood’s suicide! Why, don’t 
you know about it !’’ Addie stared at the four 
faces meeting hers. ‘‘ Oh, you were out late and 
missed the evening papers. Oh, Dorothy! don’t 
get so white. He was quite thoughtful, I think, 
to retire to a club-house, and he left neither let- 
ter nor message of any description. Isn’t it a 
strange ending! Something occurred at the 
Century the night before, but the members are 
pledged to secrecy. Nothing can be discovered 
that throws any light upon his motives. He 
locked himself in a room and shot himself in the 
temple. Mrs, Sherwood has claimed the body. 
To-day’s papers give a list of the clubs that he 
belonged to. Jt must have taken a little fortune 
just to pay his dues. Just think, there are three 
fortunes to come to his son, if he outlives these 
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old aunts and uncle ! 
ent order of things.”’ 

‘‘Sherwood was an example of a man _pos- 
sessed of everything butcommon sense. He lived 
an irregular existence because he preferred it. 
Fortunately, he hurt himself more than others. 


Such a satire on our pres- 


Decent people tolerated him only.’’ Ernest spoke 


slowly. 

Malcolm brooded silently. 

‘«In last night’s papers ?”’ Dorothy remarked, 
with a curious emphasis. 

‘* Yes ; and in this morning’s papers there are 
some details as to his age, pursuits and family. 
He was an ideal club-man, according to the 
press.’? Addie was going. ‘‘I wish I had taken 
a better look at him the day he called upon you, 
Hebe. Do you remember? I was too busy. 
I don’t even recall his appearance. Oh, well, 
suicides are not agreeable acquaintances to claim. 
When will you be in, girls? I want your 
opinion about my library table. I don’t think 
it is high enough. Of course, I am very tall. I 
want you two to sit and write at it, and see if 
you find it perfectly comfortable. Oh, how did 
you find Miss Jessamy ? Anne wrote some time 
ago that she was at least no worse.’’ 

‘‘She says she feels decidedly better,’’ said 
Hebe. 

“Well, by-by ! 
me this evening ?”’ 

“Good one !’’ cried Ernest. 
vestigate the table.”’ 

“And Addie, I'll get the seats so that you can 
laugh at what amused Dorothy,’’ said Malcolm. 

Dorothy followed Addie to the door, and then 
disappeared up-stairs. 

‘Keep near Dorothy,’’ Malcolm said, quietly, 
to Hebe. ‘‘I’m going out for a while with 
Ernest.”’ 

Dorothy opened her door to Hebe, pointed to 
a chair and continued walking to and fro like a 
caged beast. She held the note that she had re- 
ceived on the previous evening, and at intervals 
she looked at it and murmured incoherently. 
Some of her sentences reached Hebe, who felt 
dazed and out of place. 

‘‘T wish I could see him again.’’ 

““We can go to the house,’’ suggested Hebe. 
‘We can call as friends and you can ask to look 
at him.”’ 

‘* Ask to look at him !”’ cried Dorothy, frantic- 
ally. ‘Ask permission to see adead man’s face! 
Why, I murdered him! I deserted him at the 
very moment when he most needed me! I sent 
him a message that drove him to desperation ! 
Oh, why did I doit! In his supreme misery I 


Suppose you all dine with 


‘We can all in- 
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struck the fatal blow. Hebe, I never can for- 
give myself—never! Think, if I had gone to 
him, this moment we should have been together 
—away from these wretched backbiters! Oh, I 
shall go mad with remorse !”’ 

‘But, why, Dorothy? He was not true to 
you.” 

“That is so; but I loved him.’’ 

She began to cry. 

‘‘T suppose you are the only being who will 
shed tears for him. Oh, Dorothy, I thank God 
that you are saved from the power of an un- 
scrupulous man. He would have taken your all 
and thrown you aside when tired of you.” 

“Oh, no. He loved me. If I could have 
had him all to myself, I could have influenced 
him to do right. But now—now it is all over! 
Too late! Oh, if I could live yesterday over 
again! You advised me to write that note! 
Oh, don’t come near me! I hate the sight of 
you! My one thought was to go to him—to try 
and make him forget the mortification of the 
night before. You are a proper person to come 
and counsel me! What do you know about 
love? Nothing! One must feel a passion to 
understand its delights and agonies. You never 
loved as I loved him. Do you suppose that 
Malcolm loves you? Oh, no! Malcolm loved 
and lost years ago! Such love as I feel comes 
but once to anyone. It is too precious, to all- 
sufficient to be twice enjoyed. No one could en- 
dure a repetition of such transports as I have 
experienced ! Oh, I wish I could be with him 
in death! Hebe, I want you to go away. I 
want to be here all alone and live over the past 
that I spent with him. Don’t let anyone dis- 
turb me! I want only to be alone with him.”’ 

‘Hebe went away, feeling very helpless and 
miserable. She tried to interest herself in her 
usual occupations, but found herself sitting idle, , 
her mind filled with the incidents of the previ- 
ous day. She fully sympathized with Dorothy 
in her desire to be alone with her thoughts. 
Perhaps, as the motives that had influenced her 
were reconsidered, she would cease to blame her- 
self for the writing and sending of her note to 
Sherwood. 

Hebe carefully recalled all that was said and 
done, and realized that, under similar circum- 
stances, she would repeat her actions. She 
found herself forgetting Dorothy’s troubles to 
wonder what Dorothy meant by her excited re- 
marks concerning Malcolm and his love affairs : 


“D suppose that Malcolm loves you? Oh, 
ao! .colm loved and lost vears ago !"’ 
1 ntences were so short and strong that 
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Hebe could not convince herself that they were 
simply the outcome of Dorothy’s excitement. 
Angry people are prone to unkind speeches. 
Hebe had been taught that persons laboring un- 
der sudden and great emotions were not to be 
held responsible for their speech and actions. 
The more she dwelt upon the words the more 
she became convinced that Dorothy only an- 
nounced to her a fixed fact which must serve 
to prove to Hebe that she could not possibly 
from experience realize what Dorothy suffered. 
Hebe did not covet the kind of passion that 
Dorothy described as existing between herself 
and Mr. Sherwood. It had always seemed to 
Hebe a most disagreeable source of evil to Doro- 
thy, productive only of unrest and disappoint- 
ment. 

On the other hand, Malcolm’s care for her, if 
not love, was decidedly of the nature of love. 
She recalled his proposal and her aunt’s com- 
ments, upon her aeceptance of it. She also re- 
membered her own remark, ‘‘ Nothing was said 
about love.’’ So then there had been no decep- 
tion in the matter. The more she considered 
the circumstances of her short courtship and 
marriage, the more she became absorbed in Dor- 
othy’s declaration, and the desire to know what 
led to it grew upon her. She became possessed 
of the curiosity of interest. Malcolm presented 
to her a new study. He did not love her in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, and yet she 
was perfectly happy in the surroundings that he 
had given her and in his society. It was quite 
a problem. She reveled in its impossible solu- 
tion. 

While thus mentally absorbed she became 
aware that Dorothy was on her way down-stairs, 
and the next moment she had left the house. 
Hebe felt worried, and yet she had no authority 
over Dorothy, neither could she insist upon ac- 
companving her. It seemed foolish to sit down 
to fret, so she dressed leisurely and went to her 
aunt’s house. 

Mrs. Pembroke was out and would not return 
until late. Hebe judged where she had gone, 
and concluded to follow her. She could at least 
leave cards for Mrs. Sherwood. However, on 
reaching the house she was ushered into the par- 
lor, where she found her aunt taking full charge 
of all the necessary arrangements for Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s interests. 

When Hebe was about leaving, Mrs. Pembroke 
gave her Dorothy’s note to Mr, Sherwood. 

“The contents of his pockets were sent here 
by the undertaker, and Mrs, Sherwood asked me 
to examine them and then put them aside until 
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she feels equal to seeing them. I recognized this 
handwriting, Hebe, and I did not open it. It is 
probably some very stupid effusion, and I wish 
you would return it to Dorothy. It is a pity that 
women will not realize the utter worthlessness of 
such men and save their affections for proper ob- 
jects. I am glad, for Dorothy’s sake, that this 
came tome. If there are others from her in his 
trunks that were sent here to-day, I will secure 
them for her. Mrs. Sherwood has no desire to 
pry into such matters. She is a noble woman.”’ 

Hebe embraced her aunt and gladly hastened 
home, feeling sure that Dorothy would be very 
much relieved at regaining the note. 

Hehe passed through her own rooms, saw that 
Malcolm was still absent, and without waiting 
to remove her hat and wrap she went to Dor- 
othy’s door. 

She knocked repeatedly and then tried to en- 
ter, but the door was locked. Then she called 
loudly, excitedly, roused by an intuition of im- 
pending evil. After listening intently for some 
sign of Dorothy’s presence in the room, it oc- 
curred to her that the girl had locked the door 
and taken the key with her. But why? Against 
whom should Dorothy secure her room? With 
a sense of pain and mortification, Hebe was turn- 
ing away when an odd sound of heavy breathing 
reached her. When she placed her ear to the 
keyhole, it became more distinct. 

Hebe threw her weight against the door, but 
in vain. Then she ran down-stairs to meet 
Ernest, coming lazily up the first flight. She 
caught his arm. Her frightened features startled 
him, and he followed her quickly to Dorothy’s 
room. 

‘Break in the door! There is something 
wrong! Listen to Dorothy's breathing !’ 

The next second Ernest was in the room, and 
the noise of the crashing wood brought Malcolin 
and the servants on the scene. Hebe heard calls 
for strong coffee, messages for a physician, and 
was aware of Dorothy lving in her street attire 
on the bed, her eyes dilated, their gaze vacant, 
the unnatural breathing filling the room. The 
brothers tried in vain to rouse her. The doctor 
came and sent at once for another, and a pro- 
fessional nurse, 

Presently Hehe felt herself lifted and carried 
down to her own room. Malcolm was removing 
her wrap and whispering, gently: ‘(I want vou 
to lie down and keep still until I see you again. 
Jane will bring you something to drink. You 
can do nothing to help us now, but as soon as 
you feel able, you can retum. IT have tele- 

graphed for all, “Just a sentence : ‘ Dorothy very 
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ill—come at once.’ They will ask, and there is 
no object in making any mystery of what has 
happened. Dorothy has taken an overdose of 
some narcotic. Addie should be here within a 
half hour. Keep her with you. There, vour 
own judgment will be the best guide. Poor 
John! He hasn’t seen her for months.”’ 

‘*Oh, Malcolm, vou don’t think—that——” 

“Tam going to help them . 

He was gone. His white, contracted features 
and quivering lips proved his fears. 

Jane appeared with strong coffee, which Hebe 
gladly swallowed. Anything was easy if only it 
would give her strength to be of service in this 
strange emergency. Jane knew nothing except 
that the second physician and the nurse were in 
the house. 

Addie arrived, all tears and excitement. She 
knew just what had happened. She had foretold 
it for years. Dorothy would take spirits for 
ordinary headaches, and had no doubt increased 
the quantity through neglect. Hebe found it 
unnecessary to offer even an opinion upon the 
subject. Ernest came at long intervals, to whis- 
per words of hope, but his looks belied his 
speech. 

John was taken at once to Dorothy’s room ; 
his appearance and voice might have a beneficial 
effect upon the unconscious girl. The strong 
man’s agony found relief in cries and language 
so heart-rending that Dorothy responded to them, 
and showed some faint signs of returning con- 
sciousness. The feeble spark flickered again, 
and John obeyed the behests of the physicians 
and bent himself to recalling Dorothy to life. 

“Tt is perfectly wonderful,’? Malcolm ex- 
claimed, running in to tell Hebe and Addie of 
the sudden change in Dorothy’s condition. 
“John is so strong, his voice is so passionate 
that it is really reaching her senses. Poor fel- 
low, all the pent-up affection is overflowing now 
to help her. She feels his kisses—she must. I 
never supposed him capable of so much emo- 
tion. He has always exhibited so much self- 
control.”? 

‘Qh, Malcolm, can’t we do anything?’ cried 
Addie. ‘It seems go heartless to be sitting 
here,”? 

‘* But everything is being done, and too many 
people in the room will not benefit Dorothy. 
Ernest has gone to meet Anne, and try to pre- 
pare her for the shock.”’ . 

“There is no hope !”’ cried Addie. “ I feel it.”’ 

‘Oh, yes, there is,” said Hebe. “‘ Whil, she 
breathes there is hope.” 

‘The trouble is with her heart,”’ said M:lcolm. 
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‘‘The action is so weak that they have to be most 
cautious in the use of remedies. She has been 
living at high pressure for some time.”’ 

‘“‘Always,’’ said Addie. ‘‘ Dorothy takes every- 
thing seriously. Oh, I wish Anne were here !”’ 

‘*So do I,’”’ said Malcolm, as he left the room. 

Anne’s arrival gave general relief. She was 
quiet, gentle, hopeful and sensible. For the first 
time in months the brothers and sisters were to- 
gether. Hebe saw, with supreme delight, that 
in the presence of a real trouble all fancied griev- 
ances took flight. John was again the elder 
brother, now conferring with Anne, then helping 
Addie to bear the terrors of uncertainty. Several 
times during ‘the night they were all summoned 
to Dorothy’s room, and then a slight change for 
the better would renew their hopes for her recov- 
ery. Toward morning the doctors began to look 
less grave, and the nurse gave Hebe a smile when 
she passed on her way to the kitchen. 

Hebe followed her downstairs and looked ea- 
gerly in her strong features. 

“Tell me why vou were smiling.”’ 

*€Oh, well, I’ve had a great deal of experience. 
T think the worst is over; but I could not give 
an opinion, so don’t quote me. You are all so 
fond of her, it isn’t honest to keep good news 
from vou.”’ 

Hebe suddenly hugged and kissed the aston- 
ished nurse and ran back with her cordial. 

While the brothers and sisters were at a late 
breakfast John’s wife and daughter came, too 
anxious and alarmed to await a telegram. Their 
thorough good feeling made a strong impression 
upon Anne and Addie, who forgot their personal 
dignity and accepted the sympathy of their hith- 
erto unrecognized relatives. They remained to 
share in the hopes and fears that filled the long 
day. Late in the evening Dorothy was_ pro- 
nounced to be out of any immediate danger, and 
it was Mrs. Russell who was chosen by the doctor 
to relieve the nurse. 

This selection gratified John, who had every 
confidence in his wife’s ability where care and 
good judgment were needed. The nurse would 
sleep within call should any unexpected emerg- 
ency arise, and this arrangement being settled, 
the worn-out houschold sought its well-earned 
rest. Hebe threw herself on the lounge and 
watched Malcolm, who was examining his pock- 
ets with quict deliberation. 

“‘TTere are the seats for last night's perform- 
ance. Tcan hardly realize the past twenty-four 
hours. You don’t look sleepy.’ 

“Tm not. [’]] stay here until I am. 
Russell may nee] something.” 


Mrs. 
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‘Isn't she nice ?—s: 
thetic. I say, Hebe, s 
affect the English ‘a’ v 
to get her pronunciation ot 11. 
musical,’’ 

“‘T like the way John says her name.” 

‘*T haven’t heard it.” 

“It is Kate.” 

Malcolm laughed merrily. 


ierly and synipa- 
* our friends who 
give a good deal 
Her voice is so 
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‘©On, how charming that sounds !’’ cried Hehe. 
“*T wish I could laugh.’’ 

“ You will after a day or two. You have bet- 
ter nerves than I supposed. You have lots of 
self-control, too. I have watched vou carefully 
all this day, and vou certainly held your own 
famously.”’ 

‘But, vou see, bow of your sisters knew that 
Dorothy used opiates and I did not. Thad no 
opinion to offer.”’ 

‘* And your suspicions ?” 

“T wih pac them from’ me.”’ 

“That will be sensible. What is that?" 

Malcolm opened the door to Mrs. Russell, who: 
entered, speaking quietly and smiling at Hebe. 

‘Hebe, I think vou will have to come. — Dor- 
othy insists upon secing: you, and the nurse is 
willing. Don’t urge her’to talk, and soothe her 
as much as possible.” 

Hebe ran off and Mrs. Russell sat down to 
look at photographs that Malcolm had taken. 

Dorothy was watching eagerly for Hebe’s com- 
The nurse left them together with a warn- 
ing not to become excited. 

‘‘What has happened, Hebe? Who are all 
these strangers that watch me? I don't like it. 
Thad a frightful dream. I was in some great 
danger, and John saved me.”’ 

‘That was very natural. There isn’t any- 
thing the matter now, dear. You must rest and 
sleep all you can. You were ill, and I was not 
able to take proper care of you, so we found a 
capable nurse.’’ 

Dorothy’s pale face and sunken eyes startled 
Hebe, who was wholly unprepared for the sud- 
den alteration in her appearance. 

“Very ill?’ Dorothy drew Hebe close to her. 
“You know very well that I wanted to die. 
Why didn't you let me? Nobody cares for me. 
Tam of no use in the world a 

“ But, Dorothy, we all love you. Everybody 
is here, longing to sce you and hear you speak.”’ 

“What, J ohn?” 
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“(Oh, yes. He was with you all last night. 
He never left the room. He is lying down now, 
but I will bring him if you wish.”’ 

‘«John here? Then it wasn’t a dream. He 
had me in his arms ; he was sobbing and kissing 
me, and calling me his little baby sister that he 
promised mother to take care of. I used to love 
John, Hebe. I used to care for everybody. 
Lately everybody seemed to leave me.” 

‘‘Oh, no, darling. We are all here to love 
you more than ever. You have come back to 
us, Dorothy.”’ 

Dorothy clung to Hebe and tried to think. 
“There is something that I want to ask—some- 
thing about him——’”’ 

‘Dorothy, I want you to rest until to-morrow, 
then we will talk of him.” 

‘But my note, Hebe—the note that killed 
him. Do you think he destroyed it?” 

‘‘No; it was in one of his pockets. Aunt 
Mollie found it, and knew your handwriting on 
the address. She did not open it, and I have it.”’ 

“Hebe !” 

“Yes, it is indeed true. Now will you be 
quiet and try to sleep? Oh, Dorothy, you must 
live for us. We have prayed for you all last 
night and all this long day. Try to realize how 
we love you and need you.”’ 

Dorothy cried softly. 

“Tam very selfish, Hebe. I forgot the sor- 
row I might cause ; I only thought of death. I 
felt how sweet it would be to lie down to sleep 
and never waken. I suppose they all know that 
I tried to kill myself?’ 

‘¢Nobody suspects such a thing. Both Anne 
and Addie explained that you kept an opiate to 
relieve headache, and no doubt carelessly took 
an overdose.”’ 

‘‘Do you want me to get well?” 

“Oh, Dorothy !’ 

‘Well, then—and Hebe, I want to see them 
all!—I feel as if I hadn’t seen them for a very 
long time. One at a time, Hebe—John first. 
Then I'll be very good and rest. Kiss me.” 

‘* Hello! you look quite gay !’ cried Malcolm, 
when Hebe reappeared. ‘‘ Dorothy must be de- 
cidedly better.’’ 

‘* Yes, indeed,’’ said Mrs. Russell. 
smiling like vourself.”’ 

“*T have such lovely news! Dorothy wants 
to see us all, separately, and John first ; and I 
can’t make him hear.”’ 

“Oh, I can! cried Mrs. Russell, hurrving 
from the room. 

Several weeks slipped by before Dorothy was 
able to walk abroad, and then she went to Brook- 
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lyn to grow acquainted with John’s family. The 
children interested and amused her, and evi- 
dently supplied a certain amount of distraction. 
Malcolm and Hebe again discussed their foreign 
trip, and Ernest agreed to go with them if Doro- 
thy would make the fourth. 

One afternoon Malcolm met Mrs. Pembroke on 
the avenue and strolled homeward with her. 

‘*T see your friend Mrs. Sherwood quite often. 
She wears the entire widow’s dress. I suppose 
she wants people to know that she is rid of that 
wretch.” 

Mrs. Pembroke looked amused. 

‘‘She really mourns for him ; his end grieves 
her, and always will. She has carte blanche 
from his uncle to pay his debts, and that is what 
occupies her at present. ‘The man’s death hasn’t 
made a ripple.’’ 

‘There is such a lot of similar fellows. 
not see how they stand it so long.’’ 

‘*They must find some delight in that kind of 
existence. It is a chromo condition, in my 
opinion, but so many people can’t tell a chromo 
from a painting.”’ 

“And some prefer the chromo,’’ said Mal- 
colm. ‘Well, the best thing Sherwood ever did 
for this world was to leave it.’’ 

‘Still, suicide is a shocking piece of work.” 

“‘T know it. The mind is unbalanced when a 
person commits it, so perhaps the poor creature 
is not the sinner that many care to consider him. 
I’m not sitting in judgment upon suicides.”’ 

‘‘TIsn’t human nature a complex creation. 
Old Mr. Sherwood has taken a great fancy to the 
lad, and offers Mrs. Sherwood an ample income 
for his maintenance. Hitherto, she and her son 
might have starved for all the old uncle and 
aunts cared.”’ f 

“Remarkable !’’ 

‘©Oh, Malcolm, what has come over Hebe ?”’ 

“What do you mean ?”’ 

‘*Haven’t you noticed some change in her? 
It is indefinable, but it is there.’’ 

‘Tt is the effect of Dorothy’s illness. Not one 
of us has recovered from the strain of that thirty 
hours of horror. Hebe got the whole brunt of it. 
She discovered Dorothy, you know, and didn’t 
collapse until the doctor got there.’’ 

‘“Yes; Anne described the details. Hebe 
showed great self-control, I agree. She is a most 
sensible girl.”’ 

‘* Yes, and ever so much more. She has had 
little or no personal experience, owing to her 
youth and its surroundings ; but she has grown 
up among well-informed people, and she has a 
fund of information stored away for special occa~ 
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sions. She is familiar with a wide range of 
topics simply from hearing them discussed. She 
has theories, ideals, and even a philosophy.” 

‘She is a good Christian girl, Maleolm.” She 
has been educated under refined influences. 
Something is troubling her, and she is so frank 
in her nature that vou should lose no time in 
finding out what it is.’’ 

“Pl not lose a’moment, I assure you. She 
promised me to have no secrets that concerned 
us.”? 

‘Tt may include a third party, and she may 
feel in honor bound to silence."’ 

‘Tell me what you notice that is not nat- 
ural,” 

‘* Why, she has forgotten how to laugh. She 
is always ‘abstracted now, and she is either Gon: 
ing taller or losing flesh. ” 

“She has grown taller within these few 
months. Her dressmaker discovered that fact, 
which is not an unusual one. I am glad you 
spoke. I have attributed her gravity and her 
reveries to the shock of Dorothy’s illness.’’ 

“‘T don’t think it has any connection trith 
them. The girl has too much elasticity to be 
so deeply affected by what is past and nearly 
forgotten.” 

‘*‘ Then, perhaps, I’m the culprit.”’ 

“You? Nonsense !’’ 

“‘V’ll have it out this evening. 
morrow and see the results.’’ 

‘* Thank you, and success to your efforts.” 

Malcolm found Hebe absorbed in a book of 
Tolstoi’s that some friend had recommended as 
worth the reading. He bent over it and then 
gave her his earnest look. She flushed and un- 
iaceuely glanced at the page, secing nothing 
but a blur of letters. 

** Do you enjoy it ?”’ 

“T don’t think so. It is bevond me. T feel 
that it means far more than I understand, Mrs. 
Fane advised me to study it for its matrimonial 

insight.”’ 

‘Oh, did she! I wonder she doesn’t take 
advantage of its wisdom for her 
ments. Go ahead, dear, 
perfect sale: 
can Is 

“Tt i is ees y, that is why I tried to compre- 
hend it.’ 

Hebe put away the book with a little sigh, 

| vouldn feel discouraged because Tolstoi 
puzzled me,” said Maleolm, putting his art 
around her as he sat down on the sofa, and tak- 
ing her left hand in his. 
your thoughts.”’ 


Come in to- 


Own require- 
you can read it with 
We are not Russians, thank 


“Tam going to read 
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She stretched her palm, and, instead of smil- 
ing at his gravity, she watched him eagerly. 

‘When did you learn palmistry 2” 

‘Oh, years ago! You have some mental 
trouble that you are concealing from a person 
who could assist you if you would be frank with 
him.’’ Malcolm’s eves met hers. Hebe blushed 
beautifully and tried to withdraw her hand. 
“Stop now, I haven’t half finished. The thing 
is imaginary, but vou will suffer until you ex- 
plain it.” 

‘«That is very correct. I have no right to 
complain, and I do not care to involve another 
in the matter.’’ 

“You have no right to complain ?”’ 

“Certainly not.’’ 

«And the matter concerns me?” 

e Yes.’ 

‘‘Didn’t you promise me to have no secrets of 
a personal nature ?”’ 

‘Yes, I did.” 

“Well 

‘But this is so——’’ She flushed and avoided 
his glances. Her embarrassment was painful. 
‘¢Malcolm, perhaps I am homesick. Suppose 
you let me go home for a few days?” 

“You shall, but not until I get to the bottom 
of this business. Why didn’t you come to me at 
once and save all this worry. Have I been so 
remiss that you could not be confidential with 
me?” 

‘*No, indeed. Iam silly. I tell you I have 
no right to make this misery for myself, and 
nothing to trouble you about. I can get over it 
by myself. Why did you allude to it?” 

“Tt was high time, I think, when outsiders 
see that something is wrong with you. If you 
must have a grievance to nurse in private, you 
needn’t be sclfish about it. Let me share the 
weight of it! Come, Hebe, when did this thing 
commence ?”’ 

‘Tt is really not worthy of notice.’’ 

‘7 differ with vou. It is already interfering 
with your peace.”’ 

“Oh, Malcolm 

“I should have spoken sooner. I connected 
your curious looks and your reserve with the cit- 
cumstances surrounding Dorothy's secrets. 1 
never supposed that I was giving you a subject 
for unhappiness. If you will not tell me every- 
thing. then the first break is made between us.” 

‘But, Maleolm, what right have I to let what 
happened before vou ever saw me make me un- 
happy now? Tam foolish, that is all !’’ 

Malcolm’s voice was angry: ‘What happened 
before 
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‘*Dorothy was very much excited one day, 
and she said a great deal of what she felt for Mr. 
Sherwood.”’ 

‘* Yes; now be explicit.’’ 

“She did not really intend to wound me, but 
she said ‘that you loved and lost years ago.’ ”’ 

‘‘The inference was that I did not 
you?” 

‘*Malcolm, you won't say anything about this 
to Dorothy! Indeed, she was only thinking 
aloud.”’ 

‘*T won’t mention the matter to Dorothy. I 
can’t understand you.” 

‘*T don’t understand myself.’”’ 

“You poor child.”’ 

‘But, wait a moment. I remembered all you 
said to me that day at the seashore. I recalled 
the fact that you never once said that you loved 
me, neither did you ask me if I loved you. I 
took it for granted that you had no love to give 
me. Was she very lovely ?”’ 

“ Yes.”? Malcolm was gazing intently in 
Hebe’s eyes, and as he spoke he held her hands 
to his lips. ‘‘ I wish Dorothy had let that ghost 


love 


rest. The only thing to do is to tell you the 
whole story. It is a very unpleasant reminis- 
cence.”’ 


‘¢ Suppose you forget it?’ 

““Oh, that is impossible! I'll give you the 
entire incident and then you can make up vour 
mind as to the amount of loss I suffered. As 
for the love—well, you shall judge for yourself 
as to how much I cared for the girl.”’ 

‘* But, before you commence, Malcolm, I want 
to confess something. Since you came into the 
room, all the worry and folly have taken wings. 
I feel as I did before Dorothy spoke. Iam quite 
satisfied that you care for me as much as I de- 
serve, perhaps more.”’ 

‘Now you are really proving your love for 
me. However, you must listen to my confes- 
sion. About five years ago I took it into my 
head to spend a few weeks in the Catskills, and 
IT answered an advertisement that read well, and 
started for the hotel. Were you ever in the 
Catskills ?”’ 

“Yes; at the Mountain House, with Aunt 
Molly.” 

> Well, this was a queer, rambling old struc- 
ture, made of several houses joined haphazard, 
and fitted up with connecting doors. Its singu- 
lar appearance was part of its attractions,” 

*¢ Like an odd character, I suppose ?”? 

“Yes. I found it crowded with parties. You 
know there is nothing in the universe like an 


American party at a summer resort. Imagine 
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half a dozen of these under what was supposed 
to be one roof! Each little clique sat in superb 
judgment upon all the others and held itself as 
aloof as possible, considering the limitations. I 
was eagerly received by each coterie. I was 
alone, and single men are at a premium in such 
communities. This girl was with the set from 
Boston. She was remarkable in every particu- 
lar, but her beauty and her manner captivated 
me. Why, Hebe, I was introduced to her on 
the day after my arrival, but I fell in love with 
her the moment I saw her on the night that I 
reached the hotel. She was standing on the 
porch when the stage drew up, and naturally 
turned to survey the newcomers. From that 
moment my one object was to secure an intro- 
duction. You can imagine all you please, but 
you never will comprehend how that girl fasci- 
nated me. She dressed in good taste, but never 
expensively, and she never wore a trinket of any 
intrinsic value. Her charms were wholly per- 
sonal. For three weeks I was her abject slave. 
She knew it and scemed to take pleasure in it, 
but I never could surprise any sign of the return 
feeling in her. I was ready to propose to her, 
but not to be refused, so I determined to win her 
by devotion. Things were going on smoothly 
when Ernest took it into his head to join me. 
He came as I had arrived, on the evening stage, 
and I lost no time in introducing him to the 
guests. He was an instant success, and imme- 
diately cut me out with my charmer. The mu- 
tual attraction was so palpable that I had noth- 
ing to say. Jealousy was folly, because she had 
evinced no particular regard for me. An atten- 
tive escort in these summer resorts is a godsend 
to any girl. She and Ernest became insepar- 
able and he made no secret of his infatuation. 
Only one thing was peculiar—he did not propose 
to her. He took her card and promised to see 
her during the fall. 

‘“When we came home we told Dorothy all 
the story. She realized that I had been very 
badly hurt in the business, and we naturally 
awaited the result of Ernest’s flirtation with in- 
terest. He confided to Dorothy that he was on 
the point of proposing several times, but some- 
thing always occurred to prevent him from 
speaking. On second thoughts, he determined 
to see the girl in her own home and do the thing 
with proper decorum. You will observe that 
both in my case and Ernest’s the girl was com- 
pletely passive. She never did the slightest 
thing to draw us on or force a declaration. She 
simply allowed us to worship at her shrine. 

‘Finally, the day came when Ernest started 
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for Boston. Dorothy and I knew his object. 
This is what happened : He met a friend on the 
boat, and they found seats on the deck. Pres- 
ently, the friend called Ernest’s attention to a 
little group in their vicinity, a showily-dressed 
woman and half-a-dozen men, and asked him 
what he thought of the woman’s beauty, ex- 
plaining that she was the leader of the Boston 
demi-monde, and considered to possess a rare 
type of beauty. Ernest looked and recognized 
the girl he was on his way to visit. I don’t sup- 
pose that we can imagine his sensations. He 
managed to control all exhibition of feeling, and 
gave his opinion that she was unusually beauti- 
ful. At the first stop Ernest left the boat and 
came home with his explanation of everything 
that had puzzled us in the girl’s strange pas- 
sivity of manner. She had been acting the part 
of a respectable woman and had somewhat over- 
done it. Now, my little woman, you know the 
secret of Ernest’s bachelor life and my disap- 
pointment. There is nothing for me to regret, 
and why Ernest should allow such an experience 
to prevent him from winning a good woman is 
past my comprehension.”’ 

“Do you mean that he still cares for her? 
How could he?” 

“Yes ; he treasures a lot of little keepsakes 
connected with those Catskill days, and finds 
some sad pleasure in looking at them. He has 
a glove of hers, some bunches of wild flowers 
that she gathered, and an alpenstock that he 
carved their united monograms upon. Ernest 
believes that he touched the goed in her and 
aroused her conscience. His love was so sincere 
that no woman with ordinary feeling could ignore 
it. Hebe, these poor creatures are often victims 
of overwhelming circumstances, and are not to 
be judged by people who have had no temptation 
to resist.”’ 

“Indeed, Maleolm, I know nothing about 
them, except that respectable people avoid 
them.”’ 

“Well, that will be sufficient for a lifetime.’’ 

‘Tf you don’t object to my alluding to such 
people I want to ask you something. Could 
Ernest have been mistaken in the woman's 
identity ?”’ 

Malcolm laughed. 

‘Oh, no !’ 

“Pl tell you why I ask. When I was at 
school we used to discuss ‘beauty,’ I think, 
more than any other subject. We all desired to 
be beautiful, and our teacher told us that there 
was nothing ¢0 rare as perfect beauty.” 

‘‘T fancy she was right.’’ 
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“‘One of the girls remarked that she had a 
sister who was a perfect beauty. After the 
teacher left the room, this girl went on to say 
that her sister was not married, and we wanted 
a description of her. We were hungry for in- 
formation about ‘a perfect beauty.’ Then Ida 
told us an odd story about this beautiful sister. 
One day her father went out, leaving the beauty 
at home. When he returned he was astonished ° 
to find her in the room sewing. He asked her 
when she got back, and she said that she had 
not been away. It was impossible to convince 
him of the fact. He declared that he had seen 
her in a wagon with a gentleman driving on 
some public street. She insisted that she had 
been at home, but her mother was away and she 
could not prove it to his satisfaction. So there 
was a coolness between them for some time ; but 
it happened that the father went to the theatre 
one evening and discovered his daughter’s dou- 
ble in a private box. He also found out that 
she was a ‘fast’ woman, and he could not ascer- 
tain her antecedents. But the resemblance was 
so perfect that the family tried to trace the cause 
of it. You see these resemblances do exist. I 
often longed to see this beautiful Miss Haugh- 
ton.” 

**Miss who?’ Maleolm started and got off the 
sofa, 

“Why, that is her name. Ida Haughton grad- 
uated with me.’ 

‘‘Where do they live ?”’ 

‘*In some suburb of Boston. Wait, I had a 
letter from Ida Jast week. Why, Malcolm, what 
are you i 

Malcolm had left the room and in a few mo- 
ments he returned with Ernest, who was carry- 
ing an old card-case. Malcolm’s excitement was 
indescribable and charming. In a few rapid 
sentences he explained to Emest his theory con- 
cerning the mistaken identity and related Hebe’s 
story. Ernest found the old card and the ad- 
dress corresponded with that on Hebe’s letter. 
His face grew radiant. 

““T see it all now !? he eried. 
train within an hour. 
Malcolm ?” 

Malcolm emptied his pockets on the table, 
and Hebe brought her } ourse, which was always 
full. Ernest gathered the coins and bills quickly, 
and within ten minutes had Jeft the house. 
Hebe’s parting wish, “‘ Good Juck !’? sang in his 
heart. 

‘Now, what if the gir] jg married?” cried 
Malcolm. 

‘Oh, I would know it, 
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her as going with her to lectures. Isn’t her 
name Bessie ?”’ 
ae Yes.’’ 
* Then I think Ernest will find his wife.’’ 
“‘Now this is the most remarkable arrange- 
ment of circumstances that I ever heard of!" 
Malcolm said, gazing at Hebe. 
She turned from the window to meet his glance 
with an arch smile. 
“You see, Malcolm, there is no such thing as 
»chance. If Dorothy had not spoken, I would 
not have worried i 
‘*And I would not have turned gypsy.  Per- 
haps, then, you will have your longing gratified. 
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You shall see the beautiful Miss Haughton be- 
come Mrs. Ernest Russell.”’ 

‘*Tf she is as handsome as everybody says, 
they will make a nice couple.”’ 

‘You think Ernest much better looking than 
Tam?” 

“Yes, indeed !” 

Malcolm laughed merrily. 

* T wonder if he will telegraph ?’”’ said Hebe. 

She had not very long to wonder. The next 
afternoon the message came addressed to Mr. and 
Mrs. Malcolm Russell : 

“Everything satisfactory. Thank you! 
‘* Ernest and Bessiz.” 
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By Erra RopMAN CHURCH. 


Tue trees are touched with red and gold, 
The lanes with purple asters bloom— 

And all that love and life can hold 
Seems woven in the autumn’s loom. 


A girl’s sweet face in radiant glow, 
A youth with gay, rejoicing air; 
He smiles and makes obeisance low, 
As she comes tripping down the stair. 


Chance drew them here with many more 
Who drift about on summer seas, 

Who meet and talk, and then ignore 
Or know each other, as they please. 


“Another drive? Ah, ves, the last” 
And soon they’re on the well-known road, 
Where tangled grape-vines mneet and cast 
Across the trees their purple load. 


White birches raise long, ghostly arms, 
Dark pines their carvéd tassels strew ; 

September, clothed in all its charms, 
Smiles ’neath a dome of cloudless blue. 


To-day, the country roadside sweet, 
To-morrow, ’mid the city’s din; 

For time speeds on with flying feet, 
And thrusts aside the ‘might have been.” 


Perchance ‘tis best—these autumn days 
Beguile the soul with dreams of bliss, 
As fleeting as the purple haze 
That seems the distant hills to kiss. 


Still on they speed ; September’s wine 

Is tingling in their youthful veins— 
But yet appears no outward sign 

That Love will grasp the loosened reins. 


And, as they drive, they talk of things 
That do not touch upon romance: 

How summer flew on rapid wings, 
With chat and song and game and dance. 


““T wish ’twere June !"’ the manly voice 
Says, with a half-regretful sigh. 

“That would not be, I think, my choice, 
If LT could choose,” the girl’s reply. 


“What would you choose if not sweet June, 
The poet’s month of ‘ perfect days’?” 
“T’'d choose September, and the boon 


Of living in true woodland ways.” 


“What! you, the queen of courtly halls?” 
“And you, the pride of honored men? 
On me this empty routine palls.’’ 
*O, would I were a boy again !”’ 


A sudden lurch, a wayside stone, 
A prancing steed, the die is cast. 
Sweet, clinging arms in frightened moan, 
And love has seized the reins at last. 
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THE BUILDINGS, VESSELS AND BUOYS IN OUR WATERS, 
AND THEIR MAINTENANCE. 


By JOANNA R. NICHOLLS. 


One of the noblest characteristics of our great 
nation is her generosity, and this trait is most 
widely evidenced by her conduct in regard to the 
numerous lights and aids to navigation along her 
coast. The United States has from the first 
taken the noble stand that it was her duty to 
humanity to insure the safety of those who 
sought her shores by extending to them, free 
of any charge, the benefit of her harbor im- 
provements and lighthouses. But while the 
United States gives to the world free of tax the 
aid of her 600 light- 
houses, 42 light ves- 
sels, 1,900 post-lights, 
and nearly 5,000 
buoys of all kinds, she 
has been forced to ex- 
tinguish by purchase 
the light dues levied 
upon her trade by 
Denmark, Hanover 
and Belgium; and 
continues to pay to 
Great Britain a tax 
which has varied dur- 
ing past years, and 
now amounts to half 
a penny per ton levied 
upon every vessel pass- 
ing one of the British 
lights. Her Majesty’s 
Government has been 
approached more than 
once upon the subject 
of doing away with this 
charge upon American 
ships, but as yet the 
great country is not magnanimous enough to 
cease exacting this annual income from our com- 
merce, while she continues to enter our harbors 
free of light dues. France and Spain are the 
only two countries which vie with the United 
States in extending to the mariner a welcome and 
hospitality for which he is expected to pay no- 
thing. When we consider the enormous expense 
incurred by our Government and the time de- 
voted to this service by some of her ablest citizens, 
the benevolence of the nation becomes more ap- 
parent. 


Photo by C. Parker. 
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The lighthouse establishment is one of the 
finest institutions of our progressive people. 
The theory upon which the coast lighting of the 
United States proceeds is that towers shall be” 
placed along each coast in such numbers that 
the rays from each light shall meet and pass 
those of another, leaving no dark spaces between. 
Every year additional appropriations are made 
by Congress toward this object, and the near 
future promises that all the dark spaces shall 
be obliterated and the coast encircled with a 
starry band by night. 
With the increase 
of lights it is be- 
lieved that the com- 
merce of the United 
States—hence its 
wealth—will propor- 
tionately increase, for 
the ships of trade are 
attracted by these 
bright rays as inevit- 
ably as moths are 
drawn to the candle. 
History has demon- 
strated this fact. When 
the walls of ancient 
Alexandria were 
marked out with meal 
the birds flocked from 
all directions and de- 
voured it, much to the 
confusion of the build- 
ers ; but a wise man of 
the city saw in the 
event a good omen: 
“Tt augurs that the 
commerce of all nations will be drawn to us,” 
he cried. And so it proved. But to no super- 
stitious agency was the wealth of Alexandria 
due, but to its famous Pharos. 

For many years France and England, vying 
with each other for the title of leading the com- 
merce of the world, have bestowed much atten- 
tion upon inventing new and efficient methods 
of illumination. But it is France which has held 
the honor during some 250 years, of possessing 
the finest lighthouse in the world—the Corduan 
Tower, situated at the mouth of the Gironde, in 
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the Bay of Biscay, which was twenty-six years 
under construction, and was finished during the 
reign of Henry IV. of France. Another great 
era in the erection of lighthouses was the build- 
ing of the Eddystone Lighthouse off Plymouth, 
England, which is 93 
feet high and so sub- 
stantially executed 
that it appears as solid 
as if cut out of one 
mass of rock. 

The contemplation 
of these grand achieve- 
ments in Europe stir- 
red the emulation of 
America. Our own 
system of illumination 
was very incomplete, 
though the necessity 
for aids to navigation 
had been recognized as 
far back as the earliest 
colonial days. Mas- 
sachusetts had taken 
the lead in this import- 
ant movement. The 
first lighthouse ever 
constructed in the 
United States was at 
the entrance to Boston 
Harbor, in 1715, by 


Capt. J. R. Bartlett, U.S.N. 


reproduced above. 
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direction of the General Court of the Province of 
Massachusetts. The following quaint announce- 
ment of the establishment of this light was made 
in the Boston ews, September 17th, 1716 : 


“Boston. By Vertue of an Act of Assembly made in 
the First Year of His Majesty’s Reign, For Building & 
Maintaining a Light House upon the Great Brewster 
(called Beacon Island) at the Entrance of the Harbor of 
Boston, in order to prevent the loss of the Lives & 
Estates of His Majesty’s Subjects ; the said Light House 
has been built; And on Fryday last the 14th Currant 
the Light was kindled ; which will be very useful forall 
Vessels going out and coming in to the Harbor of Bos- 
ton for which all Masters shall pay to the Receiver of 
Impost, One Peny per Ton Inwards, and another Peny 
Outwards, except Coasters, who are to pay Two Shil- 
lings each at their clearance Out. And all Fishing 
Vessels, Wood Sloops, &c. Five Shillings each by the 
Year.”’ 

This structure was very primitive in its style. 
‘* Fier bales of pitch and ocum’”’ were burned in 
in iron basket on the top of a beacon, and tallow 
candles were also used in those days. 

In 1789 the United States accepted the cession 
of title to, and concurrent jurisdiction over, the 
lights on the coast. They were eight in number, 
and all are still in existence, though greatly im- 
proved. They are as follows: The Boston Har- 


bor Light, just mentioned ; Portsmouth Harbor 
Light, N. H. ; Gurney Light, near Plymouth, 
Mass. ; Brand Point Light, on Nantucket Island ; 
Beaver Tail Light, R. I.; Sandy Hook Light, 


¥ — 


Admiral J. G. Walker. Mr. A. B. Johnson. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE BOARD IN SESSION, JUNE Ist, 1896. 


_ Captain John Millis, Engineer-secretary, was present at this meeting, but on account of his posi- 
tion on the extreme right, his portrait was not included in the photograph. 


It is, however, 
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N.Y. ; Cape Henlopen Light, Del. ; and Charles- 
ton Main Light, on Morris Island, 8.C. When 


these lights came into the possession of the Goy- 
ernment they were placed under the control of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, his power being 
limited and subject to the approbation of the 
A curious old 


President of the United States. 
letter can be seen at the of- 
fice of the Lighthouse Board, 
Washington, D.C.. reading as 
follows : 


“Mount Vernon, Oct. 12th, 1790. 

“Str—TI have received your 
letter of the 5th instant. The 
public service requiring the ar- 
rangement which you have made 
relative to the lighthouses at 
Newport and Portland, they are 
perfectly agreeable to me and re- 
ceive my approbation. I am, sir, 
your most obedient servant, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON.”’ 

“To ALEXANDER H A MILTON, 
FEsq., Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States. 


BOSTON LIGHT, SHOWING TRUMPET EXTENSION, 


In 1792 the office of Commissioner of Revenue 
was established and the superintendence of these 
lights was intrusted to its highest officer, tem- 
porarily. This duty was again resumed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and again devolved 
upon the Commissioner of Revenue, whose office 
was finally abolished for the second time. In 
1820 the Fifth Auditor of the Treasury, Mr. 
Stephen Pleasanton, became Superintendent of 
Lights. The eight lights had meanwhile in- 
creased to fifty-five, and during Mr. Pleasanton’s 
control they multiplied to 325, besides numerous 
buoys and aids to navigation. But the duties of 
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the position of superintendent were onerous even 
with the assistance of the Collectors of Customs, 
who were created local superintendents and were 
expected to visit each of the lights in their re- 
spective districts once a year and report its con- 
dition at Washington. Complaints began to 
come in from various quarters concerning the 


BOSTON LIGHT. 


efficiency of the management. Large 
appropriations had been made by 
Congress for the use of the 
Lighthouse Establishment and 
the question of their expendi- 


ture was a serious one. Vari- 
ous legislation was proposed 


. and abandoned, various reports 
were made by committees ap- 
pointed to investigate the con- 
dition of affairs. At last it 
was determined to send Lieu- 

tenant Thornton A. Jenkins (after- 

ward admiral), with Mr. Richard 

Bache, abroad, to examine into the 

construction of foreign lighthouses, 

and the manner of their mainte- 
nance with a view to im proving our OWN sys- 
tem. A year was consumed in this tour of 
investigation in France and Great Britain, after 
which Lieutenant Jenkins returned to the United 

States and drew up his report, June 22d, 1846. 

But Congress was very dilatory in acting upon 

his recommendations. It was not until 1852 

that the Lighthouse Board was organized as it 

exists to-day. It is composed of two Officers of 
high rank of the navy, two engincer officers of 
the army and two civilians of high scientific at- 
tainments, an officer of the Navy, and an engineer 
officer of the army who act as secretaries. The 
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Secretary of the Treasury is President of the 
Board, but it is allowed the privilege of choosing 
its own chairman from among the members. 
The Board meets monthly and promulgates all 
the rules and regulations for the Establishment, 
but its members receive no pay for their services 
other than that to which they are entitled in the 
navy, the army, or in whatever civil service 
position they may hold. The Establishment is 


divided into sixteen districts, each of which is 
furnished with an inspector from the navy and 


ELECTRIC BUOY NO, 95 IN GEDNEY CHANNEL, N. Y. 


an engineer from the army. These district in- 
spectors are under the direction of the naval 
secretary, who also has charge of the office of 
the Board at Washington. To these inspectors 
is intrusted the maintenance of the lighthouses 
and the discipline of the keepers in each respect- 
ive district. The district engineers, under the 
supervision of the engincer-secretary, are charged 
with all matters concerning the building of new 
structures and keeping the old in repair, also the 
setting up of all illuminating apparatus. Regu- 
lar reports are received monthly from both offi- 
cers. By the vigorous administration of the 


. 
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Board a corps of intelligent keepers has been 
built up, their tenure of office depending alone 
upon good conduct and their promotion upon 
merit. The comfort of these men in their iso- 
lated positions has been cared for. Good homes 
are provided and many are allowed to keep their 
families at the stations. Even libraries in neat 
cases are furnished. In some instances women 
are permitted to be keepers, as the chief service 
required is to keep the illuminating apparatus 
clean and see that the light is burning. Miss 
Colfax, sister of a 
former vice-president, 
is employed in_ this 
capacity at Michigan 
City Light Station, In- 
diana. 

But while the Board 
is most liberal in its 
treatment of the per- 
sons in its service, some 
of its rules are rigorous 
in the exaction of duty. 
Intoxication is imme- 
diately punished by 
dismissal. If a light 
is allowed to go out 
the keeper loses his 
position and no excuse 
is accepted. The 
Board deems it as 
cowardly for a keeper 
to desert his light as 
for a soldier to turn 
his back upon the 
enemy. An anecdote 
is told of the keepers 
at Sharp’s Island Sta- 
tion, Chesapeake Bay, 
who, when the light- 
house was overthrown 
by ice, still remained 
in it true to their 
trust, though they could have escaped in their 
boat. For sixteen hours they floated about in 
the cold without food and in imminent danger 
from blocks of ice. At midnight the house, full 
of water, grounded upon an island. The two 
brave men proceeded to tie it to a tree and then 
went to shore. Returning in the morning when 
the tide had fallen, they rescued the lens, the 
oil, the library and other property belonging to 
the Establishment. There have been instances 
where the keepers have gone down with the 
light and died at their post. 

So important have become the duties of the 
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Lighthouse Establishment that it is now con- 
sidered a training school for ambitious young 
officers of both army and navy, while to those of 
higher rank it offers a chance to distinguish 
themselves in various ways, such as solving the 
problem of submarine structures at dangerous 
localities and the perplexing phenomena of optics 
and acoustics. The present Naval Secretary of the 
Board, Commander George F. F. Wilde, was for 
five years inspector of the Second District, hav- 
ing his headquarters at Boston. While there, 
he distinguished himself as an expert in all naval 
affairs, so that at 
the expiration of 
the regular term of 
office (three years) 
the Secretary of the 
Treasury was peti- 
tioned successfully 
to have him re- 
tained at this im- 
portant post. Prior 
to holding this po- 
sition, Commander 
Wilde, though very 
young for such a responsible 
trust, was in command of the 
dispatch boat Dolphin, and 
made an interesting trip 
around the world. 

The names of many distin- 
guished officers ate found MINOT’S LEDGE LIGHT STATION, MASS, 
upon the rolls of the Light- 
house Establishment. The present chairman of career during the Civil War—in the passage of 
the Board is Rear Admiral John G. Walker, Forts Jackson and St. Philip, at the capture of 
U.S. N., who achieved such a brilliant naval New Orleans, with the expedition up the Yazoo 
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River, and at the siege of 
Vicksburg. The admi- 
ral has a strong, resonant 
voice, and the steady eye 
of the seaman, and his 
manner has caught the 
cheery breeziness of the 
ocean. His weakness is 
for dogs; his favorite, 
Dash, a magnificent set- 
ter, accompanies him 
everywhere, even to the 
meetings of the Board, 
and curls up at his mas- 
ter’s feet in dignified si- 
lence, as if conscious of 
the august occasion. 
General W. W. Duffield, 
Superintendent of the 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, is a member of 
the Lighthouse Estab- 
lishment. Professor 
Henry, of the Smithson- 
ian Institute, was one of 
its earliest chairmen; 
while Admiral Jenkins, 
who has been styled ‘‘the father of the Board,’’ 
was its first naval secretary. An_ interesting 
anecdote illustrates the promptness and deci- 
sion of this gallant officer. Just before the 
Civil War, Commander Semmes, afterward cap- 
tain of the Alabama, was the naval secretary of 
the Lighthouse Board, but Secretary Chase, of 
the Treasury Department, suspected him of un- 
faithfulness to the Union, and sent Commander 
Jenkins to relieve him. Arriving at the office of 
the Board, Commander Jenkins declared his 
mission. Though inwardly disconcerted, Com- 
mander Semmes answered in an off-hand man- 
ner: ‘‘ Well, don’t be in a hurry to take charge 
of the office. Come in next week some time.”? 

‘*No,’’ returned Jenkins, ‘‘ I have received in- 
structions to relieve you to-day !”” 

“Yes !’? said Semmes, still in his assumed 
tone of carelessness. ‘‘ After lunch, then !”’ 

“Tam sent to relieve you #mmediately !’ Jen- 
kins persisted firmly, which he did. On the 
desk of Semmes were found letters ordering the 
commanders of different lighthouse vessel: to 
come into certain ports on a fixed day, which 
was virtually to betray them into the hands of 
the Confederates. 

Admiral Jenkins was for thirty vears in more 
or less continuous service under the Lighthouse 
Establishment. It was under his management 
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that the French Fresnel 
lenticular apparatus was 
introduced into the light- 
houses of the United 
States in place of the old- 
fashioned, heavy lantern 
with its bottle-green glass 
shaped like a bull’s-eye, 
and its primitive reflec- 
tor, consisting of a thin 
sheet of copper with a 
silvered concave surface. 
The lenticular apparatus 
gave such. satisfaction 
that the United States 
continues to order its 
lenses from France, there 
being but four establish- 
ments for this manufac- 
ture in the world—three 
at Paris, and one in Eng- 
land, at Birmingham. 

Commander Jenkins 
also adopted the French 
system of classification, 
which designates the 
lights as fixed, flashing, 
revolving, red, white, or a combination of these 
qualities, and divides them into orders based 
upon their magnitude and intensity. By this 
arrangement the mariner is enabled instantly to 
recognize and identify each light. Another great 
improvement was the substitution of kerosene in 
the place of lard oil as fuel for the lamps, at one- 
seventh of the expense with a gain of one-fifth 
more brilliance. This economy was due to the 
persevering experiments of Professor Henry, 
which resulted in perfecting mineral oil as an 
illuminant, whereas it had at first proved ex- 
tremely explosive. 

Soon after the organization of the Board vigor- 
ous measures were taken in regard to the con- 
struction of lighthouses, which, prior to 1840, 
were very rude and primitive in their style, such 
as stone towers loosely put together of rubble 
stone and placed on some natural rock founda- 
tion, or wooden frame towers built upon the 
roofs of the keepers’ dwellings with so little skill 
that the swaying of the tower from side to side 
during a storm affected the roof to which it was 
attached, causing leakage. 

In 1847 the building of six new difficult light- 
houses was commenced. One of these, which is 
still standing, was the Black Rock Beacon, 
Long Island Sound, at a locality where three 
successive beacons had been demolished within 
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twelve years. The cost of this substantial 
structure was only $4,600, yet it involved con- 
siderable skill and work, as an artificial founda- 
tion had to be formed by sinking large stones 
partly in an excavation and bedding them in 
concrete to form a solid platform. Upon this 
wrought-iron periphery piles were set and sunk 
through holes drilled to receive them, then 
solidly joined together and properly capped at 
the top to exhibit a fixed white light of the fifth 
order, 39 feet above sea level, which can be seen 
nearly twelve miles. 

The first really important lighthouse under- 
taken by the Establishment was that at Minot’s 
Ledge, Mass., a fine specimen of solid stone ma- 
sonry, which cost $300,000. The light exhibited 
is of the second order at a height of 84 feet above 
the level of the sea, visible fifteen miles. It is 
flashing white, signaling ‘‘143’’ every thirty 
seconds—thus, one flash, eclipse three seconds ; 
four flashes, eclipse three seconds ; three flashes, 
eclipse fifteen seconds. A light tower similar in 
design is situated at Spectacle Reef, upon Lake 
Huron, near the Straits of Mackinac. It stands 
on a limestone reef, ten miles from land, where 
large ice fields thousands of acres in area and 
two feet thick often are formed and moved by a 
strong current with an 
almost irresistible force. 
Notwithstanding that the 
material had to be pre- 
pared at a point sixteen 
miles distant and brought 
to the reef, a firm structure 
was built to effectually 
stop and crush the ice 
torrent so that it grounds 
on the shoal and forms 
a barrier against other ice 
fields. To overcome the 
main difficulty, that of 

gaining a foundation, 2 

pier of projection inclosing 

a coffer dam was built and 

launched as a ship might 

have been, and towed by 
steamers to the reef and 
there grounded on its side. 

Thus a protected pond was 

formed for the coffer dam, 

and a landing wharf af- 
forded for material. For 
twenty months the work- 
men were engaged upon 

this tower, which rises 86 

feet above sea level, solid 
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for the first 34 feet, then hollow for the rest of its 
height and divided into five rooms one above the 
other. As the lights above the great lakes are 
discontinued in the fall on the close of navigation 
and opened with it in the spring, the strength of 
this monolith has been tested by the ‘‘ice push ”’ 
already. When the keepers returned to the tower 
in May, 1874, they found the ice piled against it 
to a height of 30 feet, which is 7 feet above the 
doorway, so that to effect an entrance they were 
forced to cut through this iceberg, of which the 
lighthouse was the core. The light on Spectacle 
Reef is of the second order, and is visible seven- 
teen miles, flashing red and white alternately 
every thirty seconds. 

Tillamook Rock Lighthouse, Oregon, was erect- 
ed upon an isolated rock, high above the water, 
about one mile from the mainland, and was one 
of the most dangerous enterprises accomplished 
by the Establishment. So difficult was it to ob- 
tain a landing upon this site, even with a smooth 
sea, that the foreman of the first working party 
lost his life in making the attempt. This sad 
event threw a superstitious gloom over the whole 
undertaking, making it harder to secure the ser- 
vices of skilled laborers. But in October, 1879, 
nine men succeeded in landing with all the nec- 
essary tools and provisions 
for a prolonged stay, 
Their first work was to 
build a strong timber 
shanty and bolt it securely 
to a niche in the rock, cov- 
ering it with canvas as a 
protection against the 
dashing spray as well as 
the rain. The work of 
blasting proceeded slowly, 
yet within less than eigh- 
teen months the whole 
structure was completed, 
With a siren fog-signal ex- 
tension ; and the tower, 
rising from the center of a 
square, one-story keeper's 
dwelling, was crowned by 
a lantern containing a 
first-order lens-lantern ap- 
paratus, 136 feet above 
the level of the sea, and 
Visible for eighteen miles. . 
Had this light, flashing 
white every five seconds, 
been burming one month 
sooner, it would have 
saved the English bark 
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Lupata, for in January, 1881, a tornado vis- 
ited the coast, and the Lupata was dashed to 
pieces on the main shore, only a mile distant, 
with the loss of the vessel, her freight, and the 
lives of twenty persons who were on board. The 
bark came so near the rock in her distress that 
the voices of her officers could be distinctly heard 
giving orders, but the night was so dark that 
nothing but her lights could be seen. The super- 
intendent of construction had a bonfire kindled 
upon the rock as quickly as possible, but it was 
too late. On the same terrible night the supply 
house of the working party was carried away by 
the waves which swept over Tillamook Rock in a 
cataract. For two weeks it was impossible for 
the lighthouse steamer to cross the bar of the 
Columbia River and go to the assistance of the 
endangered men. When reached, after sixteen 
days of suspense, the brave workmen were found 
all safe, but greatly in need of the fresh provi- 
sions which were hoisted up from the steamer. 

The St. Augustine Lighthouse, Fla., also con- 
tains a light of the first order, which is fixed 
white, varied by a white flash every three min- 
utes. The tower is 165 feet above sea level, and 
is ascended by eight flights of spiral stairs. The 
spiral stripes which encircle the tower, causing it 
to resemble a barber’s sign, were added to dis- 
tinguish it as a day-mark from adjacent lights. 
There are many others of this type. 
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In the Southern waters are a number of light- 
houses constructed upon Mitchell’s screw pile, 
which has a broad flange like an augur pod, 
which, by merely turning, is bored into the sand 
or mud so as to form a firm, broad foundation. 
A fair specimen may be seen on Thimble Shoal, 
off the entrance to Hampton Roads, Va. The 
light is of the fourth order, and is fixed white for 
one minute followed by six consecutive flashes at 
intervals of ten seconds alternately red and white. 
It is 42 feet above the level of the sea, and can be 
seen for a distance of twelve miles. Some of 
these Southern lighthouses rest upon piles driven 
into the coral rock, and have been constructed 
under the most adverse circumstances. In some 
instances during bad weather it was found that 
the only way in which the work could be prose- 
cuted was by pitching tents upon a platform high 
and dry above the running sea, and leaving there 
a force of men supplied with materials and a 
small hoisting engine. Tenting on this desolate 
spot with the fortitude of the soldier, the work- 
ing party has battled with a most cunning and 
evasive enemy in the elements, and persisted in 
erecting a guiding light for future travelers past 
the treacherous reefs. 

Tron skeleton towers are used on land where 
the soil affords inadequate support for masonry, 
and where cheapness is required. The rear light 
of the Paris Island Range, Port Royal Sound, 
8. C., exhibits the most economical structure of 
its kind in the history of lighthouse construction, 
having cost only $12,000. The structure is com- 
posed of columns, sockets and tension rods, 
framed in the shape of a triangular pyramid, and 
rests upon six circular iron disks anchored to a 
concrete foundation. The light is a locomotive 
headlight in form of a powerful parabolic re- 
flector, fixed white, 123 feet high, and is housed 
by day and elevated to its place at the apex of 
the triangle by machinery at night. 

Light-vessels are used at localities where light- 
houses are necessary, but where it would be very 
difficult and expensive to erect them. These 
vessels are provided each with one or two revoly- 
ing reflector lights and a fog signal. But it isa 
hard matter to make them maintain a permanent 
position, as they often drag their moorings, break 
their chains, and are forced to go out to sea for 
protection. It is the theory of the Board that 
they should be replaced by lighthouses as soon 
as possible. There are also 40 tenders in the 
service, 38 of which are steamers, and are used 
by the district officers in visiting the stations or 
carrying to them supplies and material for repairs, 
and for attending to the buoyage of the coast. 
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The attention of the Establishment has been 
called most effectually to the need of lighting our 
great rivers. Only a few years ago the wrecks 
used to average in some localities one to each 
mile, for the passage is often narrow, and perma- 
nent obstructions exist as the heralds of destruc- 
tion to life and property. In some few instances 
floating lights have been attached to buoys in 
these rivers, but it is principally due to the 1,600 
post lights maintained along the banks, at a cost 
of $160 each, that steamboat navigation has been 
revolutionized, making it almost as easy and safe 
to run by night as by day, whereas before this 
system of river lighting was established it was 
customary to stop running and tie up to the 
banks during dark nights. There is probably no 
appropriation of Congress which accomplishes so 
much in saving time and capital to both owners 
and shippers, as the rates of freight and insur- 
ance have been reduced in proportion to the rap- 
id transit and decrease 
of liability to disaster. 
The post light is a sub- 
stantially made lens 
lantern suspended from 
an arm projecting from 
a post eight or ten feet 
from the ground. Their 
keepers are chosen from 
among the people liv- 
ing along the riverside 
and owning property 
there, as these have 
been proved to be the 
most vigilant and trust- 
worthy. 

Vast sums of money 
have been expended 
upon the great lakes. 
There are in all 600 light 
stations in the United 
States, and 348 of these » 
are aids to navigation 
along the shore of these 
inland seas. And yet this extraordinary number 
is insufficient when the unexampled growth of 
commerce upon these waters is considered. 
Commercial statistics report an aggregate of 
20,000 arrivals and departures of vessels from 
the port of Chicago, while New York registers 
23,000. The season of lake navigation is only 
seven and a half months, as the waters are 
frozen during the rest of the year, but in 1888 
31,404 vessels, with a tonnage of over 19,000,000, 
passed the Lime Kiln Crossing of Detroit River, 
the outlet of the three largest lakes, Huron, 


Michigan and Superior, corresponding to an 
average daily movement of 140 vessels, a num- 
ber unequaled elsewhere in the world. The in- 
tricacies of navigation upon these waters de- 
mands constant assistance from the lighthouse 
service. Most lake voyages are made within 
sight of land, amid numerous islands and shoals 
which render the task more complicated. The 
entrance to ports is often so shallow as to be 
barely sufficient to admit a loaded vessel, and 
during the spring and fall dense fogs will sud- 
denly shut in and last for several hours. The 
compass, too, is less reliable, owing to the metal 
cargo, and its frequent changes. Amid so many 
difficulties it is not surprising to learn that 
$2,353,207 has been spent upon Lake Michigan 
alone. 

Remarkable changes have been made in fog 
signals since the olden times when guns were 
fired at the harbor to warn approaching vessels 
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of danger—a wearisome task to the men em- 
ployed, who were required to repeat the dis- 
charge every ten minutes. Bells were used for- 
merly at most light stations, and the interna- 
tional code continues to require the use of bells 
on ships of all nations at regular intervals dur- 
ing a fog, those of Turkey alone being exempt 
from this law and allowed to substitute a gong, 
as the followers of Mohammed are forbidden to 
use bells except for holy purposes. The Daboll 
trumpet, which is operated hy compressed air, 
owes its existence to the jnyentive brain of 
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Connecticut. The Siren fog signal, which is simi- 
lar in shape to the trumpet, but very different 
in construction, and which is worked by steam, 
ranks; highest in the whole classification. The 
Crosby automatic fog signal, a comparatively 
new invention, has superseded the use of an en- 
gine at stations, because its motor is self-wind- 
ing, and as long as steam is supplied will con- 
tinue to produce blasts at regular intervals. The 
whistling buoy, of which there are sixty-six on the 
coast of the United States, is a most interesting 
invention, by which the movement of the waves 
is utilized to produce a regular moan rather than 
a whistle. It consists of a very large, pear- 
shaped bulb attached to the buoy with a tube 
descending about 33 feet into the water, while 
the movement of the waves produces a cylinder 
and piston action, the water in the tube being 
an immovable piston and the tube itself a moy- 
ing cylinder. By this means the compressed air 
in the bulb is forced into a locomotive whistle, 
and sends forth such a volume of sound that the 
inhabitants along the coast frequently send com- 
plaints to the Board petitioning the removal of a 
whistling buoy from their vicinity. 

Buoys are a very important feature of the light- 
house service, since they are to the mariner by 
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day what the light is by night and the fog signal 
is in thick weather, as they possess a language as 
definite as speech and have a code of laws pecu- 
liarly their own. Buoys are made of wood, when 
they are denominated spars, and of iron, and 
range in length from twelve to sixty feet. The 
iron buoys are hollow, with several air-tight com- 
partments, so that in case one of these is pierced 
the buoy need not sink. These are divided into 
three classes—the nun, the can and the ice buoy ; 
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and each of these shapes is again classified by size 
and color. 

In 1850, Congress prescribed that red buoys 
with even numbers. be placed on the right hand, 
and black buoys with odd numbers on the left 
hand of channels approached from seaward ; and 
that buoys placed to mark wrecks with a channel 
on each side be painted with red and black hori- 
zontal stripes. These little guardians of the 
channel are exposed to many dangers from ice 
and from the strokes of colliding propeller blades. 
Despite State and National statutes forbidding it, 
vessels will sometimes make fast to buoys and 
drag them off their bearings. A buoy has even 
been known to be set adrift to obtain a reward 
for its recovery. Whenever a buoy escapes from 
duty, the vigilant lighthouse steamers give chase 
and generally capture the fugitive ; but the trav- 
cling capacity possessed by a large iron buoy is 
only surpassed by an American tourist. One is 
now anchored off the coast of Ireland, where it 
was picked up six weeks after it was wrenched 
from its position in New York Harbor. The Irish 
Lighthouse Establishment reported this capture 
to our Government, when the buoy was present- 
ed to the Irish Board, which simply added to its 
former marks their own, and moored it near the 
point where it came 
ashore in commemoration 
of its singular voyage. 
New York Harbor was 
twice swept clear of 
buoys during the winter 
of 1880-81, and it was 
at great expense that they 
were replaced. The 
Board has now devised a 
method of lessening the 
trouble incurred annually 
at this important point by 
placing beside each iron 
buoy a spar, that they 
may form a combiration 
for mutual protection. 
The ice, which carries 
away the iron buoy, passes 
harmlessly over the wooden one, allowing it to 
resume its position; whereas the metal buoy, 
unlike its wooden neighbor, is strong enough to 
break the propeller blade which inadvertently 
strikes it instead of being broken by the blow. 
Thus one or the other of the partnership remains 
after the visitation of an enemy to mark the 
spot where the other should be replaced. 

Though costing more at first, the iron buoy is 
in the end the more economical. It can defend 
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itself against rough treatment, and was origi- 
nally substituted for wood on account of the 
‘“Teredo navalis’”’ (ship worm), a most destruc- 
tive insect which has the power of transforming a 
piece of wood into a fine lace work. 

The Lighthouse Board keeps itself informed 
of all scientific discoveries. It is at present ex- 
perimenting with acetylene gas as an_illumi- 
nant, in the hope of reducing the expenses of 
the Establishment and affording the mariner a 
better guiding light. Electricity has been experi- 
mented with to a large extent, but as yet it has 
been found impracticable for general illumina- 
tion. The skeleton iron tower at Hell Gate, 
which was 255 feet high, erected in 1883-4, had 
nine electric lights placed upon it with a mag- 
nificent effect. The tower itself was obliterated, 
and the lamps seemed hung from heaven, but the 
light proved too dazzling and cast such deep 
shadows that they took the form of obstacles and 
perplexed the sailor more than they aided him. 
The light had to be discontinued. But buoys 
have been lighted by electricity with good results 
in Gedney’s Channel, New York Harbor, which 
could not be readily used by night without these 
lights. The buoys have each an iron cage fast- 
ened to their tops containing a glass jar. The 
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electricity is generated on shore and 
conducted to them by a submarine 
cable. To warn vessels against anchor- 
ing over the cables a large sign has 
been put up at Sandy Hook near the 
shore end, while a red sector in the 
east beacon covers the water occupied 
by the buoys and cables with the dan- 
ger -signifying red light. The Sandy 
Hook East Beacon is itself lit by elec- 
tricity. The Board has a laboratory 
for conducting its electrical experiments 
at the General Lighthouse Depot, 

Tompkinsville, N. Y. Captain John 

Millis, the present engineer-secretary, 

was detailed to this post for several 

years, and it was in part under his 

supervision that the electric lights were 
tested at Hell Gate and Bedloe’s Island, 

and that the electric buoys were estab- 

lished in Gedney’s Channel. Captain 

Millis, still a young man, is possessed of one of 

the brightest and most resourceful minds in the 

service. Indeed, his present position sufficiently | 
attests the esteem in which his ability is held. 

A subject of the greatest perplexity to the 
Establishment, and which is engrossing the atten- 
tion of the brightest minds in its service, is the 
phenomenon presented by the aberration of 
sound. In cases of accident during fog, charges 
have been brought against keepers that they 
failed to blow the warning signal, whereas future 
investigation proved that the signal had been 
blown at full blast but that the sound had been 
heard faintly where it should have been loud, 
loudly where it should have been faint, and, 
strangest of all, that it was heard at points fur- 
ther off more clearly than at those close by. 
Those who are studying the science of acoustics 
and feel an interest in the apparent caprice of 
these ‘‘ silent areas’’ will gain some valuable in- 
formation upon this subject from a paper read by 
Mr. A. B. Johnson, chief clerk of the Lighthouse 
Board, before the Philosophical Society of Wash- 
ington, and which has since been translated and 
published in French, Italian and Spanish, and 
has received the indorsement of various scientific 
bodies in the most enlightened countries of the 
world. Mr. Johnson was the friend and private 
secretary of Charles Sumner, a life of whom he 
afterward wrote. This work was published in a 
magazine before appearing in book form. Mr, 
Johnson was also private secretary to another 
great_ man, Edward Everett, some pleasant 
memoirs of whom he has given to the public 
through the magazines of the country. 
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Mee f° GE letter said the colonel 
Ses would call at eight. He 
“Ayes had broken an engage- 
ment to call on the pre- 
ceding Tuesday, owing 
to the illness of his son ; 
but he was coming to- 
: night, and for his answer. 
It was intensely still ; the beautiful woman sit- 
ting before the fire in her luxurious dressing- 
room, waiting for her lover and dreaming, not of 
this man coming to hear from her lips that she 
would be his wife, but of the little romance with 
its tinge of tragedy that had marked the end of 
her girlhood, might have been a part of the si- 
lence, one of the pretty objéts de luxe scattered 
about her artistically apportioned rooms, for all 
the exquisite repose of face and figure. 

As the widow of Jim Houston she had inher- 
ited this handsome old house that had been her 
husband’s boyhood home. And she had come 
back after his death to rescue the place from 
renters, and, with her mother and servants, to 
make for herself a home there. She chose it 
chiefly because it had been Jim’s home : she had 
seemed to be living his life, his youth, over again 
in this solitary, silent old homestead among the 
southern pines that he had loved. 

Thinking of him to-night, she felt as though 
he had scarcely been absent from her thoughts 
all the five years she had lived there. And she 
had missed him, too, every hour of those vears, 
and mourned him truly, not alone in her widow’s 
weeds, but in the widow’s heart of her that called 
for him constantly —that called for him now, 
while she waited for her new lover, one white 
arm resting upon the dressing-table at her side, 
the other thrown with careless grace across the 
white Angora kitten asleep upon her knees. 

The white, bejeweled fingers were buried in 
the silky, goldish-white fur; now and then, as 
the dreaming went on, they tapped absently the 
handsome tiger-eyed head extended between her 
knees, comfort fashion, face fireward, the long 
topaz eyes blinking lazily, giving the impression 
of slender bands of flame whenever the widow’s 
caressing fingers disturbed the light, never wholly 
unconscious sleeper. 

The white-clad town-crier had cried ‘‘seven,”’ 
ten minutes since, from the top of the little bronze 
clock on the mantel. At eight the colonel would 
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call. He had been out of the city for a week, at 
his country place, where his child was ill. 

He was a prominent man in business circles, 
and stood well socially. Mrs. Houston’s friends 
had said of his marriage, ‘‘A most desirable 
match.’’ Yet there had been a time, in his 
younger manhood, when the colonel had felt the 
bitterness of the social frown. His financial suc- 
cess, however, had proved a balm to society ; his 
wealth had been permitted to heal the hurt his 
honor had sustained. 

Mrs. Houston knew the story—friendly tongues 
had volunteered the recital long ago, at the first 
intimation of the colonel’s intentions ; and she 
had listened to each, allowing each to tell it over 
again, and at the close giving to each the same 
unsatisfying reply: ‘‘ Yes, I have heard the story 
already.”’ 

And each had gone away wondering who could 
have been so unkind to tell her, not one of them 
all comprehending or even suspecting the sense 
of fairness that had moved the colonel to open, 
with his own hand, the door of the closet. where- 
in was tucked away—out of sight, never out of 
mind—his well-dissected skeleton. 

He had not done this with any idea of fore- 
stalling his friends ; it was merely a sense of fair- 
ness. Had his honor been without tarnish, they 
would have applauded the confession as some- 
thing worthy of praise ; as it was, it would have 
been merely a matter of wonder, and something 
perhaps unnecessary. 

Mrs. Houston had felt what the laying bare of 
that old sore of his had cost him. She under- 
stood how a sore of that kind rankles, rake it 
never so carefully. She could still hear his voice, 
low, strong, steady ; she had felt like a priest 
while he was speaking ; and when he had fin- 
ished she felt like instituting him father confessor 
and in turn making her confession. 

‘‘T could not ask you to marry me without 
telling you,’’ he had said. ‘‘I hope I have out- 
lived the stain of it, as I have the sting. I made 
such reparation as I could ; I made the woman 
whose confidence I had betrayed my wife. Six 
months after the marriage a child was born. 
It still lives, but at its birth the mother died. 
Yet, I made such reparation as I could.”’ 

He had paused, something in her face silencing 
him. 

“You made reparation to the mother,’’ she 
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had said, in her low, quiet voice. ‘‘ That is possi- 

ble sometimes, but how about the reparation to 

the child ?”’ 

It was a hard thing to say. He had felt the 
hardness’ of it afterward, and its two-fold mean- 
ing also. Was it a reproach to him, that sin of a 
tarnished name fastened like a weight about the 
neck of a little, unborn child? <A weight to be 
dragged and dreaded forever, and to be laid 
down only when life should be laid? Or did 
her words imply that the child was an objec- 
tion? An obstacle? <A social bar she was un- 
willing to encounter? The boy was bound to 
be an objection to a proud, 
queenly woman like this one. 
Yet she had seemed to care 
so little for the world’s ap- 
proval, so little for society’s 
pat. It was this indifference, 
indeed, that had first in- 
spired him with courage 
to ask her to marry him. 

She had given him a 
doubtful answer. It 
was because of the 
child, he fancied. 
If it were not for 
the child! After 
that whenever he 
thought of the child 
it was with that 
‘aif!’ << Tf it were 
not for the child.”’ 

Without realiz- 

ing it the if evolved 
itself into a feeling 
that it would be 
better the child 
should die; uncon- 
sciously the feeling 
matured into a 
wish that it might 
die. Had he 
known! Had he but suspected how her heart 
had gone out to the little, unloved waif, born 
out of season. And from this to another: a 
little, helpless, wronged thing bearing God’s 
stamp—a soul! A little, unwelcome baby whose 
mother had not died, but had deserted the poor 
strangeling. 

It was of this, this unnamed, unconfessed one 
Mrs. Houston was thinking as she sat alone in the 
ruddy firelight with a white kitten upon her 
knees, where 4 little child might have slumbered. 
Might have, but for the skeleton she had raided 
heaven and earth well-nigh to get safely tucked 


“THINKING OF HIM, SHE FELT AS THOUGH HE HAD SCARCELY BEEN 
ABSENT FROM HER THOUGHTS ALL THE FIVE YEARS.’? 
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away out of sight in her closet. The colonel’s 
wooing had set the dry bones rattling ; his com- 
ing had startled retrospection, which hand in 
hand with accusation sat with her waiting for her 
lover. 

‘‘The children are the wronged ones in deeds 
like his and mine.’’ The low voice did not so 
much as disturb the white cat. ‘‘ They are the 
sufferers. The little unborn things that do not 
ask and cannot refuse the life we thrust upon 
them. Jean was right—dear Jean !’’ 

She drew to her with her right hand the small 
scented wooden box that stood upon the dress- 
ing stand, and _ began 
turning over the papers 
stowed there. They 
were her husband’s let- 
ters, most of them, and 
already had begun to 
take on the color and 
scent that come to old 
*)\ letters packed away 
2) from the air and light. 

From the very 

bottom she extract- 
ed one—a stained, 
blurred, woman’s 
letter, that had 
been dainty, and 
still held a trace of 
perfume, some 
withered Southern 
blossom the writer 
had slipped be- 
tween the pages 
that were old now, 
not with age but 
handling. It was 
Jean’s letter, writ- 


a ten in Jean’s girlish 


running hand. 

Mrs. Houston 
had carried it in her 
bosom for months after receiving it, though she 
knew it by heart, every word. She did not read 
it now, only held it against her heart, listening 
while it spoke to her in dead Jean’s voice of her 
girlhood’s folly that had proved a shadow to dog 
and dwarf her womanhood. ‘‘ How could you?” 
said Jean. ‘‘ How could you desert it? One of 
God’s little ones !’’ 

It was for Jim. Jim had so willingly married 
her, and she had only tried to save his good 
name, that was all—go she told herself. For 
Jim, whose love she could not, dare not stake 
upon the chance of social ostracism! It was her 
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scheme. She it was had conceived and executed 
the mad plan for saving Jim’s good name. It 
was all for this—for this had the little unwel- 
come one been left with Jean in her obscure 
Southern home where it was born. Jean had 
permitted her to come there, had kept her se- 
cret, and had pleaded for the little one not re- 
sponsible for its own ill-timed coming. 

Later it had been put to board with a poor 
woman, one of Jean’s tenants, whose own babe 
had died, while this one, the unwelcome, had 
lived. To keep down suspicion, for Jean’s 
neighbors had tongues no less disposed to gos- 
sip than the rest of the world, the babe had been 
clothed in the coarse garments that had belonged 
to the dead child. Clad in sackcloth, while its 
mother warmed herself in velvet! And it one 
of God’s little ones ! 

Did she forget it all those tedious months? 
Did she fear it, or fear for it? She had hidden 
her shame, saved her respectability! But, oh, 
the empty arms, the emptier mother-heart of 
her ! 

There had never been a night when it did 
not ery to her, this little cast-off baby. It rose 
up in her life like the wrong it was, and bat- 
tled with her always. Its first victory was in 
Jim’s waning affection. Then Jean’s unspoken 
horror of her deed. It lay upon her pillow at 
night to murder sleep and fill her dreams with 
dread. It nestled in her bosom, baby fashion, 
and when she reached her aching arms to clasp 
it closer—lo ! the little head was gone. It met her 
in her daily walks, looked at her through the 
eves of every ragged beggar’s baby in the streets. 
It stabbed her with the smiles of happy little ones, 
whose parents, like herself, had means whereby 
to keep their little ones from want. And at last it 
conquered, She wrote to Jean: ‘‘T cannot bear 
it any longer. The mother in my nature will 
not die. I want my child. There has not been 
an hour my hosom has not yearned for it. T am 
coming now to bring my baby home to me.”’ 

The babe had been its own avenger. 

‘“Too late,’’ Jean’s letter said. The little 
cast-off thing was dead. The spotless sin-blos- 
som would jeopardize her fame no longer. Jean 
had written briefly—a sting in every quiet word. 
Down at the bottom of the page, as if it had 
been an after-thought, she had left a line no 
tears could ever cleanse of bitterness : ‘‘ He that 
offendeth one of God’s little ones—it were better 
he had not been born.’’ 

That was long ago. Since then Jim had died, 
and Jean, under her southern shades, was 
quictly sleeping. There were none to drag her 
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ugly secret from its grave. Why should she pro- 
claim it? Why, after her struggle to protect it, 
should she drag her husband’s honor in the 
dust ? Her husband, for whom she had stooped, 
sinned, to save from shame ! She had not meant 
to marry again, but life was lonely, and she was 
young. There would be so many,. many years 
of it to spend alone. If only she had the child 
now! With the child for company she would 
never listen to this man, nor to any man, suing 
for her hand. She had wealth, position. She 
need not assume this tarnished name of the 
colonel’s unless she chose. 

True, she recognized the heroic in the man: 
first, in the sacrifice of himself for the woman 
who no longer fascinated him ; in the confession 
made to her; above all, in the conscientious 
clinging to the child, the living brand of his dis- 
grace. It was this. 

She held dead Jean’s letter against her heart, 
while she resolved that, for the sake of the child, 
she would marry the colonel. 

“It will be as though I were assuming the 
duty I once refused, Jean, dear,’’ she murmured 
to Jean’s old musty letter. ‘‘It will be as repa- 
ration in part. If I take this child to be my son. 
if I mother it, faithfully mother it, perhaps God 
will give me absolution for that other unmoth- 
ered one.”’ 

She sighed, and let her thoughts go trailing 
back to that unmarked little mound in old Ken- 
tucky that she had never seen, save only in her 
dreams. It had been such a wild scheme of hers 
—only adventurous youth could have planned 
and hoped to win by it. Thinking of it now, in 
the calm, realistic light of womanhood, she was 
puzzled to understand just how she did expect 
it to end. She had a faint recollection of un- 
folding the plan to Jim, who had opposed it all 
from the beginning, and insisted upon their 
‘taking their medicine honestly, if not courage- 
ously.’? But she had refused. She never had 
meant to wholly give up her child. Some day, 
when suspicion should have wholly subsided, 
and there were other children come to them, she 
would send for this one. ‘‘ Adopt it,’? she said. 
But no others came. And this one had died. 
Its little life, short as it was, Jay upon her own, 
a stain that all her tears were powerless to wash 
away. She did not love the colonel. Her heart 
was Jim’s, living or dead ; but for the child— 
ves, for the child—she would do it. 

The town-crier sounded eight as the maid 
entered with the colonel’s card. 

She went down feeling almost happy. A smile 
that ended in a low, gurgling laugh parted her 
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lips. ‘‘ At last,’’ her heart whispered, ‘‘at last !’’ 
And peace came back to nestle a moment in its 
shadowed depths. 

Midway the stairs, she stopped to look at her 
visitor through the open parlor door. He stood 
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was a striking man, handsome, with an air of 
conscious strength, pleasing to all women. He 
was a man any woman might with safety rest 
her love upon. But this woman— There are 
women who love once, and who find in that love 


see 


GO !’ SHE SOBBED ; ‘ PLEASE Go ! 


leaning against the mantel, his well-shaped head 
resting upon his hand, his elbow upon the low 
mantel. His hair was of that peculiar gray which 
trouble outstrips time now and then to put upon 
a young head, and which ad:ls to, rather than 
takes from, the youth of the face it crowns. He 


I DO NOT MEAN TO BE RUDE, BUT I MUST BE ALONE.’ ”’ 


life’s entirety. Her passion for her handseszy¢ 
boy-lover had absorbed all her worship, ancl 4)] 
after - power of intense devotion. That ma ust 
needs be a master hand that can fan to flame ¢ he 
ashes of a heart whose passion has been spent 
Yet, for the children’s sake, the mother] egg 
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living and the motherless dead, she could beat 
down her heart and assume the new wifehood. 

He lifted his head as her light foot crossed the 
threshold and came forward with a low, earnest 
greeting, taking her hand between his palms and 
pressing it gently. 

When he led her to a chair he returned to his po- 
sition by the mantel, and stood looking down upon 
her, his long slender fingers tightly interlaced. 

‘*T wrote you,’’ he said, ‘‘ of my inability to 
keep my engagement with you last Tuesday. 
My boy was ill, very.’’ His gaze wandered from 
her face to his own folded fingers. ‘‘ Since then 
—Mrs. Houston—Elinor, I have news for you, 
indeed! On Wednesday morning it died.”’ 

She gave a little, low, gasping cry, looking at 
him helplessly. 

‘*It—died?’’? she whispered. 
died ?”’ 

He bowed without lifting his eyes. 

It was God’s hand pressing her peace and his 
down forever in those two little graves. She felt 
her plans crumble like yellow dust about her 
feet. In the glance fixed upon him he read a 
different meaning. ‘‘ At last,’’ he, too, caught 
his heart’s triumphant whisper. 

‘* Klinor,’’ he said, ‘‘ will you tell me now, 
dear, when you will be my wife?” 

In the voice of him her ear, keenly attuned 
to feeling, caught a strange discordant note. 
Triumph ! Could he be glad? She lifted her 

eyes and read the fitful, transitory gleam of tri- 


“The child 
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umph in his face and covered her own with both 
hands. He crossed the room to her side, and 
laid his hand lightly upon the soft, dark hair 
crowning the stricken, bowed head. 

*¢ Elinor, darling !’’ 

She lifted her head wearily. He saw the 
white pain in the poor, drawn face ; tears of dis- 
appointment trembled upon her lashes. 

“*T can’t !’ she sobbed. ‘‘Oh, Ican’t! It was 
the child tempted me. If I could have had the 
child to mother I might—I would have been your 
wife. I can never think of it now—never! I 
wanted— to —wipe— out —a— sin—with—the— 
the——”’ 

She stopped and bit her lip. There was no 
necessity for soiling Jim’s name by dragging out 
her skeletons. Her head dropped wearily forward 
as she pointed to the door. 

‘*Go!’ she sobbed ; ‘‘ please go! I do not 
mean to be rude, but I must be alone !’’ 

When she went up to her room again her eye 
fell upon Jean’s little browning letter lying upon 
the table where she had left it. She opened and 
spread it out upon the chill marble, her bare arms 
crossed upon it, and read again the little piti- 
ful pleading text of a postscript at the foot of the 
page. The paper had a clammy feel through 


the marble, as though her hand might have been 
resting upon the hand of the dead: ‘ He that 
offendeth against one of these little ones—it were 
better he had not been born.’’ 
both offended—he and she. 


And they had 
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the midst of a 
rich and level 
land lay the 
proud city of the 
old master-sing- 
ers. Picture a high, 
massive wall of gray 
stone, pierced and bas- 
tioned for defence, 
and covered with a 
roofing of rounding 
red tiles ; at intervals 
red-capped, sharp- 
pointed towers rising, 
and at the base of the wall a deep, wide, dry 
moat, spanned here and there at the gates by 
drawbridges ; above the wall an interesting con- 
fusion of steep red roofs, with, from point to 
point, a steeple or tower 
rising high against the 
background of sky ; and 
on the highest elevation 
to the northwest, rising 
above all, the castle— 
that grim old watcher 
which has seen the very 
birth of the city. 
Thus looked Nurem- 
berg to Hans Sachs, mas- 
ter of shoemaking and 
master-singer, on his re- 
turn to his native city, 
in 1516, after five years 
of wandering in search 
of fortune. A naturally 
fertile and cultivated 
country, with occasional 
patches of woodland, 
surrounded the city. To 
the southeast the dark 
forest of Deutzenteich 
loomed in primitive wil- 
derness. Along the roads 
leading to the city, cara- 
vans, laden with the 
richest products of Ven- 
ice and the opulent East, 
and convoyed by steel 
and leather-clad soldiers, 
toiled to the gates of the 
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city and over the drawbridges, which creaked 
beneath the weight of riches come to swell the 
coffers of magnificent Nuremberg. To these 
gates came also many of skill and learning— 
ecclesiastics, doctors, artists, sculptors, carvers 
in wood and metals, gold and silver smiths, and 
artificers of many kinds, adepts in the then new 
art of printing ; and of the other kinds, soldiers 
out of employment, rogues, mountebanks and 
beggars ; for the great city was rich and liberal, 
encouraged the learned arts and trades, and 
money was plenty. 

In those days the apprentice who had finished 
his term, having made his masterpiece and be- 
come a master of his trade, had then an oppor- 
tunity to see the world. He slung his tools at 


his back, and wandered forth in search of fame 
and fortune. 


This, at least to the young, has a 
pleasing sound; but 
when it is considered 
that the traveling was to 
be done on foot, that 
customers were, even as 
now, uncertain, and the 
roads infested with 
thieves and rogues, the 
prospect is not so allur- 
ing. Hans tells us that 
he left home with not so 
much as a groschen, anda 
he returned with ho w 
much he does not state ; 
though, asa rolling stone 
was no more apt to 
gather moss in that dea y 
than it is in this, it ds 
fair to suppose that Fa is 
gain had been in expex~j- 
ence rather than in coi wy, 
He had seen Regem s- 
burg, Salzburg, Munic#,, 
Augsburg, Ulm, ang 
many another town of 
Bavaria, and he ha ¢«] 
been as far north as Ces 
blentz and Cologne. H «~ 
could make you a good 
shoe or a good song Oy 
verse; and although 


IN NUREMBERG, these were arts which 
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never brought him wealth, we are 
yet to hear that he ever com- 
plained on that ground or wished 
to change them for others. 

At this time Nuremberg had 
reached the zenith of its glory. 
Though from its very beginning 
subjected to every vicissitude of 
fortune—to plague, fire and the 
sword, and later to every annoy- 
ance which the Margraves of 
Brandenburg, jealous of its in- 
creasing power and independence, 
could visit upon it—nothing could 
check the flood of its prosperity. 
The city was interesting rather 
than beautiful. There was no 
space to spare within the defensive 
walls for grandeur of effect. The 
churches of St. Lawrence, St. Se- 
bald, of Our Lady and others were 
of beautiful Gothic design, and the 
fountains from which the people 
drew the daily supply of water 
were placed wherever a_ small 
opening in the streets gave space, 
and were often of bronze fash- 
ioned in most beautiful and in- 
tricate design. The streets were 
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narrow and flanked by tall houses 
which made them gloomy at mid- 
day. This compact mass of 
houses was girdled by the ram- 
part, a thick wall rising to a height 
of thirty feet or more, and this in 
turn surrounded by the moat, 
thirty-three feet deep and thirty- 
five yards wide. The shape of 
the wall was more nearly square 
than round. The river Pegnitz 
divided the city into halves, flow- 
ing in through the eastern wall 
and wandering under many 
bridges, divided in two here and 
there by islands, then out again 
through the western wall. Huge 
iron gates guarded the arches 
through which the river found 
ingress and egress ; the walls were 
provided with cannon, and soldiers 
watched on the walls and at the 
doors of the city. Nuremberg was 
thus impregnable to any force less 
than an army, and it was, more- 
over, a free city, owing allegiance 
to none but the Emperor. Out- 
side the walls were cultivated fields 
and market-gardens. The burg, 


crooked and of course dirty, and ran up and or castle, built on a high sandstone rock, repre- 


down hill. 


Some were fine and wide, others 


sented a fortress within a fortress, for, should 
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the city be taken by an enemy, the burghermeis- 
ters (there were two) and the town council could 
flee to the castle, and, the gates once closed, 
might still defy pursuit. An underground pas- 
sage, still extant, connecting the Rathhaus with 
the burg, gives conclusive evidence that this con- 
tingency was pre-considered and provided for. 
The burg is the oldest part of the city, and in 
turn the oldest part of the burg is the five-cor- 
nered or heathen tower, supposed to be a relic 
of Roman or barbarian days, and probably a 
thousand years old. Almost in the city’s centre, 
and on the St. Sebald or older side, and near the 
river, is the great market-place. In the master- 
singers’ day this must have presented a very 
pleasing and spirited picture to the eye. Fruits, 
vegetables and greens, in rows, heaps and piles ; 
cattle, horses, pigs, pullets and rabbits; farm 
produce of every description ; the country folk, 
dressed in their best; the women bright with 
color ; the air heavy with the wholesome scent 
of the varied contents of the stalls ; and the place 
resounding with a turmoil and confusion of calls 
and cries and the eager struggle for gain—thus 
must the market have appeared in the old days. 
Nor was the noise confined to this part of the 
city. Everywhere in the streets peddlers and 
itinerant tradesmen shouted their specialties ; 


masters and apprentices of a hundred different 

trades ; shoemakers, swordsmiths, blacksmiths, 

gold and silver smiths, weavers, tailors, car- 

penters and others, added each and every one 
something to the busy clamor ; and idle, royster- 
ing soldiers, Spaniards, Italians and native Lans- 
knechts over their cups at the Swarze Adler, the 
Drei Mohren or the Rother Hahn helped to swell 
the tumult. 

A little back from the Konig street, and partly 
hidden by a tavern and some dwelling-houses, 
stood, and still stands, the modest little Marthna 
church, where the master-singers had their mee+- 
ings. Except for the rich coloring of the staine~q 
glass which fills the windows, the interior is vea~ 
plain ; the Reformation has robbed it, like max» y 
another church in Nuremberg and elsewhere, zt 
those brilliant stuffs and beautiful carvings whic 
once softened the rigid austerity to harmoni se 
with the beauty of the bright-hued and Goth 7 
windows. At the little door, on Sunday afte y-_ 
noons and singing days, a sign was hung by tka « 
keymaster of the master-singers’ organization | 
stating the time of meeting; and one of the 
members stood near-by with a box, into whic], 
might be dropped small contributions toward th e 
expenses of the body. 

The Society of the Master-singers was organizeq 
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on the plan of a guild, and its membership in- 
cluded people of nearly every calling. The rich- 
est merchant and the poorest handicraftsman 
met here on common ground. A president gov- 
erned the meetings, and the other officers were a 
box-master, or treasurer ; a key-master, in charge 
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of the properties ; a mark-master, critic of the 
singing ; and a crown-master, custodian of the 
prize-chain and other jewels of the order, and 
who awarded the prize and crowned the success- 
ful competitor. The meetings were attended by 
the members, that is, the masters, singers, poets 
and school friends and scholars, and on some oc- 
casions by outsiders—sometimes persons of no- 
bility and distinction. Like the minne-singers, 
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from whom they claimed to have inherited their 
art, the master-singers made the music of their 
songs entirely secondary to the words. Nor is 
this surprising when we consider how little they 
had on which to build. The minne-singers gen- 
erally improvised their tunes as occasion de- 
manded, singing tothe 
simple accompani- 
ment—often of chords 
—played on some 
small stringed instru- 
ment. The master- 
singers went a step 
farther than this and 
composed tunes much 
resembling the church 
chants of that day. Of 
that vast foundation 
of music, which for 
study, example and 
inspiration we have 
to-day, these old sing- 
ers knew nothing. 
The work of Palestrina 
did not come until a 
century after the 
establishment of the 
School of Master-song 
in Nuremberg, and 
the great composer’s 
genius blossomed nat- 
urally and healthily 
in that warm Italian 
atmosphere so favor- 
able to its develop- 
ment, and under the 
protection and en- 
couragement of that 
all-powerful ally, the 
church. That the 
music and verse of 
the songs did not show 
greater improvement 
and advancement in 
the 300 years during 
which the Nuremberg 
organization contin- 
ued to exist, is due to the swathing bands of 
iron rules with which they sought to protect it 
in its infancy and which they never removed. 
The Tabulatur, or list of rules governing the 
composition and singing of a master-song, speci- 
fied the faults to be avoided and the penalties 
imposed in each case. These faults were thirty- 
three in number, and included all injurious 
thoughts—that is, irreligious in tendency or low 
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in character, which would close to the offender 
the doors of the school. Forbidden were all 
false names and bad Latin, nor must that lan- 
guage be used without good occasion. No syl- 
lable might be prolonged incorrectly or wrongly 
accented, such faults being counted according to 
the number of syllables wrong. Rhymes must 
be good and capable of being sung, and no words 
changed or shortened, or conjunctions left out. 
To change a vowel, or prolong or compound a 
word wrongly for the sake of the rhyme or meter 
was forbidden, and it was considered a fault 
during the singing of a song to stop or take 
breath at a wrong place, or to render incorrectly 
or vary the tune. No line of a verse might have 
in it more than thirteen syllables, and the mean- 
ing and intention of the composer must always 
be clear. Thus it will be seen that to tread the 
thorny path of the Tabulatur in the making and 
singing of a song, and come forth without scathe 
and qualify for a master-singer, was a feat on 
which the happy and successful man might well 
congratulate himself. The songs were generally 
composed of three ‘‘bars’’ or staves. Each 
stave was made up of three or more ‘‘ gesetze’’ 
or stanzas, and each stanza of two ‘‘stollen’”’ or 
shorter stanzas in the same meter and sung to 
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the same tune. No good reason can be given for 
some of the names which the masters, in all seri- 
ousness, gave to the tunes or ‘‘ weisen.’? Among 
the better known and more popular were the 
Warm Winter, Black Ink, Straw Stalk, Cupid’s 
Handbow, Lion Hide, Anxious, Monkey, and 
Badger. These names seem the more incongru- 
ous when we learn that they were often coupled 
with verse of a religious character, or relating to 
some phase of Bible history. The ‘‘téne’’? or 
tones denoting the scheme of versification hzad 
also their names. 

To become a master one must begin as a 
scholar; royal road there was none. To have @ - 
tained by study a familiarity with the rules W- as 
to be a ‘‘school-friend.’’? To be able to sing ag 
number of songs correctly was to carn a place as 
‘¢singer.’”? He who could make verses for gq 
specified tune might be a “‘ poet,’’ and, final ~~, 
the originating of an entirely new scheme of 
verse to a known or an original tune, was to 
qualify for a mastership. The aspirant to this 
high position must, however, accomplish MUc}y 
before the honor was awarded him. Selecting 
a subject of some novelty, he must observe al] 
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the rules in writing it, without losing anything 
of the originality of thought or expression. He 
must also be able to render a number of master- 
songs correctly, if required, and his own pro- 
duction he must sing on some holiday before the 
united assemblage of masters, poets, singers, 
school-friends and scholars. Should not more 
than seven faults in the treatment, construction 
and manner of singing the composition be de- 
clared by the judges, he was accorded the coveted 
place. ‘ 

The festal days of the school were at Christ- 
mas, Easter and Whit- 
suntide, and these were | 
frequently occasions 
of competitive singing. 
At such a time a 
framework covered 
with black cloth was 
erected in the church. 
With it four of the 
masters found a place. 
The oldest had a Bible 
before him to note if 
the singer used the 
language of Scripture, 
should the song be one 
of that nature; the 
second master, known 
as the ‘‘marker,’’ 
noted each fault on 
a tablet in chalk ; the 
third wrote out the end 
word of each line, and 
watched if the rhymes 
were correct, and the 
fourth listened for 
faults in the singing 
and division of the 
verses. All being ready 
the first of the com- 
petitors took his place 
in the singing - chair 
and removed his hat. The ‘‘marker’’ cried 
“Begin !’’ and, after a short silence, during 
which he mentally gathered himself for the 
effort, the song was sung. He of the competing 
members who was declared, according to the 
rules, to have sung the best was decorated with 
a massive silver chain, on the links of which 
the names of the masters, past and present, 
were engraved. Many coins and medals do- 
nated by the masters and friends of the organi- 
zation depended from this chain, which be- 
came in time so ponderous with the numer- 
‘ous additions that at last it was seldom used, 


ee 
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a smaller one with a silver medal donated by 
Hans Sachs taking its place. The winning of 
the prize was considered not only an honor to the 
successful person, but to his family and trade- 
guild as well. The singer winning second place 
in the competition was crowned with a wreath of 
flowers. 

The master-singers were, for the most. part, 
men dependent on their industry and skill of 
hand for their bread, working at their shoemak- 
ing, baking, tailoring or weaving from dawn till 
dusk. This will account for the meetings occur- 
ring on Sundays and 
holidays. The most 
patrician of the bur- 
ghers and merchant 
princes of the city were 
not too proud, how- 
ever, to desire a place 
in the school, and we 
find the names of 
Behaim, Paumgiirtner, 
Ebner, Imhof, and 
many others of the 
Nuremberg aristoc- 
racy, inscribed in the 
annals of the organi- 
zation. <All trades were 
honored in the old 
town in that day of 
trades - guilds, and it 
was he who had no 
trade who was thought 
to be lacking. 

The Nurembergers 
were a sociable people, 
and had their family 
and friendly gather- 
ings. The apartments 
of an old Nuremberg 
dwelling, as may be 
seen in the Diirer house 
and others still com- 
paratively unchanged, were too small to accom- 
modate more than a very limited number ; there- 
fore these gatherings generally took place at the 
wine-rooms or similar public places of light enter- 
tainment. At the sign of the Bratwurstglécklein 
—a long, low-ceiled, narrow little ‘‘ wein stube,”’ 
curiously attached to the side of a diminutive 
chureh—whither the present visitor to Nurem- 
berg seldom omits to repair for sausages and 
beer, might have. been found, in the old days, 
the very brightest intellects of the town. Diirer, 
Sachs and Pirkheimer are said to have frequent- 
ed the place ; and somewhat earlier Peter Vischer, 
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Veit Stoss and Adam Kraft, famous for their 
modeling in stone, wood and bronze. Plays at 
Christmas and on other holidays were held in 
the more commodious of the public houses ; thus 
far had the theatre advanced in that day. Hans 
Sachs wrote a great number of these plays, and 
some of them came to be very popular. They 
were distinctly moral in tone, and often had ref- 
erences to questions of the day. 

The good burghers kept early hours, and while 
the night- 
watchman, 
going his 
rounds with 
pike and lan- 
tern, was both 
feared and re- 
spected by the 
criminal class, 
that he did 
not assure the 
safety of the 
citizen’s pro- 
perty from 
burglarious 
visits is evi- 
denced by the 
heavy _ iron 

bars and grat- 
ings which in- 
variably pro- 
tect the lower 
windows of 
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the old houses 
to the present 
day. 

The public 
executioner 
found plenty to 
do, for the 
“*Malefiz Bii- 
cher,’”’ or crim- 
inal records, are 
well filled with 
the evidence of 
how cheap a 
human life was 
held. The prin- 
cipal prison ap- 
pears to have 
been in the 
dungeons under 
the Rathhaus, 
or City Hall. 
This building, 
commenced in 
1340 on the site of the old salt market, and 
since added to from period to period, as its many- 
styled architecture shows, has probably held 
more of both joy and sorrow within its walls than 
any other in the city. In its rooms the burgher- 
meisters and town council discussed and de- 
cided those momentous questions which con- 
cerned the welfare of the people, or held friendly 
intercourse over their wine in the little chamber 
set aside for that purpose. In the great halls 
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the marriages of the first families took place, and 
many a dance, feast and tournament were held ; 
while below, in stone-walled, damp and noisome 
dungeons, the prisoner awaited his sentence or 
underwent the torture of infernally contrived in- 
struments until he should disclose or confess. 
These dungeons are still to be seen, and well re- 
pay a visit. They combine all the elements of 
horror which the vivid imagination of a Lewis or 
a Radcliffe could produce. They are far below 
the level of the street, and built entirely of thick 
stone. It is always cool and damp in those cells 
even in midsummer, and dark except for some 
beams of gray light which find their way through 
small barred windows communicating with over- 
head passageways. Solitary confinement was in 
most cases a matter of course, though the dura- 
tion was generally short, ending in a brief jour- 
ney to the place of execution. The torture cham- 
ber is the largest of the cells, and several steps 
lead down to the floor. Once the heavy wooden 
door was closed, not a sound could escape. Over- 
head projects a beam, through a little wheel in 
which ran a rope, whose uses can easily be im- 
agined. Numerous instruments of like purpose 
then found a place there. In an adjacent cell 
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stand some stocks, where the unfortunate of- 
fender must sit, held fast at wrist and ankle, al- 
most as immovable as the surrounding walls of 
stone. It was here that Nicholas Muffel, in 
1449, for many years burghermeister of the city, 
being accused of trying to sell some property of 
the city to Margrave Achilles of Brandenburg, 
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and likewise of abstracting money from the city 
treasury, was put to the torture, and confessed 
sufficient to cause him to be hanged. The cells 
and passages form a veritable labyrinth, in which 
one unaccustomed to their windings might easily 
become lost. From the dungeons run two under- 
ground passages—one, which has already been 
mentioned, connecting with the ‘‘burg,’’ or for- 
tress, of the city, a distance of a quarter of a 
mile ; and the other running beneath the city in 
a southeasterly direction, and finally coming to 
light some distance outside the city, in the forest 
of Deutzenteich. ' 

The halls of the Rathhaus witnessed many 
a joyous gathering. On state occasions the 
great rooms were filled with the very flower of 
Nuremberg. Nearby, and sometimes in the very 
hall of the building, tournaments were held 
amongst the nobles and patrician burghers. In 
1495 Margrave Friederich of Nuremberg and his 
family and retinue held a tournament by the 
Rathhaus. ‘At that time,’’ says the chronicler, 
‘‘were at Nuremberg Dietrich of MHarras, a 
knight, and Martin Loeffelholz and Herbart of 
Augsburg,’’ presumably men of good family or 
known prowess to have accasioned especial men- 
tion by the 
writer. These, 
with others of 
the citizens and 
from the mar- 
grave’s follow- 
ing, were se- 
lected so that 
twenty-four 
helmets ap- 
peared on the 
course, the 
margrave with 
his men twelve, 
in black and 
white, and the 
Nurem bergers 
twelve, in the 
city colors, 
black and vel- 
low. The place 
was decorated 
and a goodly 
assemblage was invited to witness the contest. 
At a signal, the two lines with lances in rest 
rushed together, as the old writer remarks, ‘‘ oft 
three lances against one, oft between, but all was 
done in honor and friendliness, and at the end 
no one was hurt, and but a horse lying dead 
upon the course.’? From the last quarter of the 
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fifteenth century until 1561 the young patricians 
of the city used the Rathhaus as a place for 
the tournament. The floor was laid with coarse 
cloth, and those taking part in the tourney, 
mounted and protected with heavy armor, strove 
to unseat one another. 

The best families of the city were wont to 
celebrate their marriages at the Rathhaus. These 
families were divided into three classes: of the 
first line, whose patrician descent could be 
traced to certain city records of the year 1382 ; 
of the second line, eleven families ; and of the 
third, sixteen families. Shop-keepers, hand- 
workers and tradesmen were denied this privilege. 
Certain laws governed absolutely the number 
and kind of guests to be invited on these occa- 
sions, neither bride nor groom having any voice 
in the matter. The number present must con- 
sist of the parents, the older members of the 
two families, and the sisters and brothers. The 
marriage feast was also singularly restricted as to 
what might grace the board in the way of 
meats and drinks. Baked partridge, pheasant, 
woodcock and peacock were allowed, but no 
venison, and but Frankish and Rhein wines 
were permitted. A failure to comply with this 
regulation was punished with a fine of twenty 
florins. After the bridal feast the number of 
guests was unrestricted, and relatives and friends 
of the happy pair might join in the dancing and 
festivities, the city musicians furnishing music 
for the occasibn. 

For a period of ninety years, beginning about 
1450, occurred at irregular intervals the celebra- 
tion of the ‘‘Schembart.’’ The right to partici- 
pate in this masquerade belonged solely to the 
butchers, who, however, as these occasions grew 
in popularity, often sold privileges to the young 
men of the better families, who would sometimes 
pay as high as twenty florins for the chance. The 
festival consisted of a procession of masked and 
fantastically arrayed youths, and was in charac- 
ter not unlike the ‘‘ Mardi Gras’’ of the present 
day, though it had some very original features. 
It usually occurred on Shrove Tuesday or Ash 
Wednesday. On one occasion the Sultan of Tur- 
key was represented riding at the head of sixty 
Turks, all gorgeously dressed and mounted ; and 
other horses followed, laden with caskets filled 
with jewels and precious stones, whose worth the 
chronicler estimates at more than a thousand 
gulden. The procession sometimes included 

horsemen with bags of hazel-nuts, which they 
scattered by handfuls amongst the crowd ; while 
others had baskets of eggs drawn and filled with 
perfumed waters, which missiles they were quick 
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to hurl at each matron or maiden as should 
chance to appear at door or window. Grotesque 
figures also found a place—a wild Indian woman, 
bedecked with chestnuts ; a man in dress made 
entirely of documents with huge seals attached ; 
enormous dragons drawn on wheels, likewise 
crocodiles and basilisks ; and there were hateful 
devils who ate bad wives, and ovens where poor 
souls were baked in effigy. The swordsmithss 
often accompanied the procession, and dancec 
their sword-dance. Thus the occasion was mad <— 
one of not uncommonly rough pleasantry fo2~ 
those times. 

The progress of the art of printing and the ad — 
vance of the Reformation in Nuremberg wen 
hand in hand, and both the power of the ole ¥ 
church and the occupation of the professiona ¥ 
writer and .illuminator were rapidly curtailed _ 
The introduction of the printing-press also gave= 
to the already well-defined artistic tastes of the 
city new impulse and a new direction. Wood anc 
copper engraving now became of much import— 
ance in the art field, and so important were they 
considered that Albrecht Diirer often laid aside 
his brushes to prepare drawings for this new art. 
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of reproduction, no unimportant part of his fame 
, to-day resting upon these old prints. The Re- 
formation took a quick and sure hold on Nurem- 
berg. It swept over it with the suddenness and 
completeness of a fire. So rapidly did it pro- 
gress that, in 1525, only eight years after its 
birth, it was firmly established ; and schools had 
been started there by Melancthon for the incul- 
cation of the new doctrine. Luther wrote of the 
city at this time: ‘‘ Nuremberg shines like sun, 
moon and stars throughout all Germany, and 
strongly moves others to follow her example.” 
Diirer identified himself with the new cause, as 
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tween New Year and Easter, and especially on 
Shrove Tuesday, the German ‘ Fastnacht,”’ al- 
ways a day of spectacles, feasting and merry- 
making in the old town. Of these plays, those 
of a more worldly character were performed in 
the public-houses, while those of a religious 
stamp were enacted in the little Church of St. 
Martha, which had seen so many of the master- 
singers’ meetings. More than seventy of these 


plays are traceable to the pen of Sachs. They 
would, no doubt, make a curious impres- 
sion on the theatre-goer of to-day. In his 


comedy of ‘‘ Jacob and Esau,’ during the first 
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did also Pirkheimer, though the latter afterward 
forsook it. Sachs threw himself heart and soul 
into the great work of reform, and so caustic and 
bitter did his pen become at one time, that a 
whole edition of one of his books, eulogizing Lu- 
ther and prophesying the fall of the Pope, was 
seized by the town council and suppressed, and 
Sachs was strongly advised to abide hereafter by 
his shoemaking and allow no more books and 
rhymes of his to appear in print. 

As the religious atmosphere of the city began 
to clear Sachs found opportunity to write verses 
and dialogues in somewhat lighter vein. He 
wrote short plays, which were performed be- 


act, the elder brother comes, booted and spur- 
red, from the chase, and sells his birthright for a 
mess of lentils, though, at the opening of the 
play, Jacob was not yet born. And at the end of 
the fifth act, Jacob, the Patriarch, is seen re- 
turning from Canaan accompanied by his twelve 
sons and twelve daughters. The tragedy of 
‘« Alexander the Great’’ begins with the hero’s 
birth and closes with his death. Sachs never 
thought of presenting a scene with costumes or 
accessories other than those which surrounded 
his daily life. His Roman soldiers were undeni- 
ably Germans in doublet and hose, such as he 
might any day have seen guarding the city’s 
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walls or gates, and his Roman senators, so far 
from sporting togas, looked nothing more than 
a gathering of good Nurembergers arrayed in 
their best suits. But this was a matter of small 
significance in those days, and the great value of 
the shoemaker-poet’s plays.lay in the fact that 
they raised the theatre out of the moral mire of 
that century and gave it a new and better direc- 
tion. Whereas the playhouse had been hitherto 
a place to be avoided by all but those lowest in 
the social scale, it now became frequented by the 
best of the city. 

It must not be imagined that, while the mas- 
ter-singers tinkered at their verse and music, the 
sculptors and artists filled the city with the mon- 
uments of their genius, and the city continued 
to be first in progress, wealth and learning, that 
these years saw no drawback to her prosperity ; 
that no misfortune visited her. Hard times were 
by no means unknown. The plague which de- 
vastated Europe in 1494, when Sachs was born, 
visited the city, and left terrible gaps in the 
ranks of the citizens. Robbers frequented the 
highroads and fell upon the caravans, winning 

rich booty to Nuremberg’s loss, and in the mar- 
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graves of Brandenburg the city had hereditary 
enemies whose intensity of hate no Corsican ven- 
detta could have surpassed. This family of Bran- 
denburg had watched with jealous eye the mar- 
velous growth of the town, and saw in its accu- 
mulation of power and wealth a lessening of their 
own. The Nurembergers were stout fellows in a 
fight, as well as capable of caring for their own 
interest ; and several margraves who would will- 
ingly have harmed the city, either by force or by 
guile, found it very difficult to do so. Margrave 
Albrecht, known as Achilles, was one of Nurem- 
berg’s most inveterate foes. His intrigue with 
Burghermeister Nicholas Muffel, to despoil the 
city of a valuable tract of land, had ended in a 
complete victory for Nuremberg—the unfortunate 
Muffel having been hanged by the infuriated citi- 
zens, and the margrave forced by the Kaiser to 
restore some stolen deeds and pay besides a 
heavy fine. This was in 1449, and in this same 
year, on a trifling ground—the city had dared to 
take into its service one Conrad of Heideck, a 
knight whom he claimed as bound to his service 
—he sent a declaration of war; and the immedi- 
ate consequence of this was a series of raids by 
either party into the territory of the other, the 
natural accompaniment being murder, fire and 
pillage, and the poor peasantry suffering most. 
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‘Nuremberg, then a Catholic city, used great 
quantities of fish in the observance of fast days, 
and depended almost entirely on the streams in 
the vicinity of the near-by village of Pillenreuth 
for her supply. Margrave Albrecht was aware of 
this, and could think of no better way to annoy 
the burghers than by taking possession of Pillen- 
reuth and sending the Nurembergers an invita- 
tion to come and help catch and partake of their 
own fish. This piece of audacity set the good 
people within their city walls buzzing like a hive 
full of angry bees, and, gathering together the 
entire force at their disposal, sallied forth, horse 
and foot, in homespun, velvet and steel, a mov- 
ing picture of brilliant hue, and fell upon the 
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was the rejoicing over its arch-enemy’s discom- 
fiture, and for a time there was peace, and traflic 
and industry went on unimpeded. The story 
of the ‘‘fishing party at Pillenreuth’’ is still 
treasured among the annals of the old town. This 
victory, however, by no means ended the trouble 
with the margraves; on the contrary, the rela- 
tions of the parties became more hostile and em- 
bittered than ever. Fifty-two years after the fight 
at Pillenreuth another battle occurred between 
the Nurembergers and a later margrave, Casimir 
by name, in which the citizens suffered severe loss 
and defeat, and were obliged to flee within the 
protecting walls of the city, carrying with them, 
however, some 300 prisoners, of whom, sad to 
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margraye’s forces with an energy bred of the con- 
sciousness of wrongs long endured. Two well- 
known captains led them to battle—the knights 
Heinrich Reuss of Plauen and Kunz of Kau- 
fungen—the field-cry being ‘‘ Nuremberg !’’ and 
the cry of attack, ‘Our Dear Lady!’ The city 
forces were composed of some 2,000 foot and 800 
horse, the margrave’s following considerably out- 
numbering them. 

Margrave Albrecht was fully prepared, and a 
battle ensued in which, for some time, the ad- 
vantage hung in the balance. But the doughty 
citizens finally drove back the enemy, and, put- 
ting them to rout, captured eighty knights, with 
many others. The margrave himself escaped 
capture by the merest chance, In the city great 


state, so incensed were the burghers at their 
losses, 72 were cruelly put to death. 

For two hundred years after this the feud with 
the margraves was still alive. Many times must 
the master-singers have met in their little church, 
prisoners with their fellow-citizens within their 
own city walls, while without sat with his hordes 
one or another of this line of margraves, captur- 
ing and robbing their caravans and ill-treating 
their friends, the city’s industry paralyzed for 
the time. One of the most cordially hated of 
their enemies was Margrave Albrecht — Alcibi- 
ades of Brandenburg-Kulmbach. At the end of 
Sachs’s Twelfth Master-songbook is reported to 
be found, coming down to us like a weary sigh 
from that troubled time: ‘‘ Written as Margrave 
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Albrecht lay before Nuremberg. Encamped on 


the 10th of May (1552); marched away again - 


June 24th.’’ So the enemy must have besieged 
the city for a month and a half, and have accom- 
plished no great thing after all. Amongst other 
writings of that time, in the same vein, we find 
a poem by Sachs entitled, ‘‘ Lament of the City 
of Nuremberg,’ being a summary of the city’s 
wrongs at the hands of this same Albrecht. An- 
other poem by the same author, and directed 
against the same person, written somewhat later, 
is ‘‘The Ascension of Margrave Albrecht.’’ In 
it is related to the author, in a dream, the most 
unpleasant fate in store for the bloodthirsty ty- 
rants in the future state. 

In the seventeenth century Nuremberg’s lustre 
had perceptibly begun to fade. Her great men— 
Kraft, Stoss, Vischer, Behaim, Sachs, Pirkheimer 
and Diirer, with many others who marked the 
era of her blossom-time—had passed away, and 
none arose to fill their vacant places. Long 
years the master-singers continued to beat into 
the required length, breadth and thickness, their 
handiwork of rhyme and tune; but the age of 
development for them was past; their puny off- 
spring, the master-song, so long imprisoned 
within those narrow walls of rules and deprived 
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of its proper share of light and nourishment, de- 
clined with the fading magnificence of the city 
toward its inevitable end, while sturdier, health- 
ier song took its place. In the eighteenth century 
it was still alive, after which one fails to hear 
anything more of it; and it was forgotten until 
some of the German writers, with the great com- 
poser Wagner, brought it again into notice as a 
relic of the past. 

Outside the walls and away from the time- 


stained houses of the present Nuremberg, where 


the Pegnitz, after flowing through the town and 
rendering its aid here and there to man’s indus- 
try, returns to the more peaceful scenes of nature, 
and winds between green banks shaded by over- 
hanging elms, is the churchyard of St. John, 
where, not far apart, lie the simple flat stones 
which mark where Hans Sachs and Albrecht 
Diirer were laid to rest. There is no name carved 
upon these modest stones, nor any epitaph; only 
a small monogram in bronze and a number on 
each. It is as though the old Nurembergers real- 
ized that these two geniuses needed no carven 
stone to perpetuate their memory, for the names 
of Sachs and Diirer, dear to every German heart, 
shall live in the love and esteem of their coun- 
trymen while poetry and art endure. 
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7 T is a good few years ago 
since one April found 
me quartered at Pesha- 
wur, in India. Out on 
the frontier, as most of 
you know, our extreme 
outposts are Michni, 
Abazai, and Shubkudr, 
three as dreary spots as a man could ever 
hope to see. They have not, as I dare say you 
know, a single redeeming feature, being solitary 
mud buildings which hold the police and na- 
tive troops who are supposed to overawe the 
tribesmen, and which, except the commandant 
and the doctor, don’t offer many attractions in 
the way of society. You know what frontier 
service in the old days was like. Forays by the 
tribesmen, and punitive expeditions by the 
Sirkar, carried to such an extent that we almost 
realized the idea of ‘‘ Branksome Tower,’’ in the 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel,’’ and ‘‘drank the 
red wine through the helmet barred.”’ 

You know the sort of life—rows with the 
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tribesmen eternally springing up and dying 
down again in individual localities, while as a 
matter of fact there was always trouble at one 
or more places along the frontier. 

At the time I am speaking of, the post of com- 
mandant of the frontier forts was not in much 
request. I don’t know that the authorities at 
Simla were much troubled by eager applicants ; 
in fact, I think the general at Peshawur usually 
detailed some unlucky major from the Staff 
Corps and sent him nolens volens to hold the 
fort as long as he could with decency be made 
to stay. There was trouble brewing that April, 
and in Peshawur we all knew it. How it came 
about we none of us cared much, but the man 
before the then incumbent had gone home sick, 
and the commandant pro tem. was reported to be 
in daily fear of his life. 

Well, unpleasant as it was, it was scarcely a 
surprise when one morning the assistant adjutant 
general rode up to my bungalow in great excite- 
ment, and told me I was to go out at once and 
assume command of the forts. 
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“You're to lose no time,’ he said. .‘* Poor 
So-and-so’’ (mentioning the late commandant) 
‘“‘was shot last night by some scoundrel, and 
the general wants you to try and find out who 
did it. The police are making inquiries, but 
you know what that means. By the way, he 
‘wants to see you before you go.”’ 

A soldier never has much time to make his ar- 
rangements, and that very evening I rode out to 
the forts, having received a long lecture from the 
general on that confounded word ‘‘ tact’’ which, 
as we find in the service, is always on everybody’s 
lips, and not understood by one man in a hun- 
dred who uses it: 

Well, I must get on with my story, or we 
shall be in the Thames before I come to the 
point of it. I never thought much about tact, 
but I always believed that a well-born native is 
as mucha gentleman as an English duke, and 
will behave to you just as you treat him. I 
soon discovered my unfortunate predecessor had 
tried to ride rough-shod over the tribesmen, and 
had made his hand felt in every corner of his 
command. A Pathan is as vengeful as a Cor- 
sican of good family, and will carry his feuds as 
far as a self-respecting American desperado. 
They are always ready with knife or rifle to 
exact vengeance from any enemy, and near 
Peshawur will often murder the wrong man, if 
they can’t find the right. An Englishman who 
is accustomed to living in a law-abiding country 
is no match for them, and so my predecessor 
found to his cost. They shot him as he was 
smoking his pipe after dinner one night, on his 
own veranda and in view of the guard. Of 
course I never found his murderer—I never ex- 
pected I should—but I did find that my own 
system of treatinent paid better than his, and be- 
fore very long I had, as the politicians would have 
expressed it, ‘established excellent relations 
with the surrounding tribesmen.”’ 

There was a very simple way of testing this. 
A few hundred yards from the gate of the fort, a 
former commandant had made for himself a gar- 
den, sunk a well, and planted trees. Here most 
of the vegetables used by the garrison were 
grown. Just before my time nothing ever suc- 
eceded. The Pathans broke down the walls, cut 
the water-courses, and stole the vegetables. But 
I started a different system ; I was civil to the 
neighboring Khans and sent them baskets of 
vegetables, and before very leng I found my 
produce grew in plenty, and more, on the fine 
summer evenings, after the heat of the day, 
when T went across to the garden and sat under 
the trees and smoked my pipe, ene or other of 
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the Khans would drop in for a chat, and ina 
short time I reckoned many friends among the 
supposed irreclaimable blackguards who owned 
the frontier villages. 

Among them all there was none with whom I 
got on better than a grand old fellow named Ma- 
homed Aslim Khan, chief of a village near the 
fort. He was a thorough gentleman, had served 
in his younger days under the Sikh generals, 
and was as proud of his home and _ his scars as 
any honorable man need be. Many were the 
pleasant evenings we spent together, for, as I 
have said, European society was limited, and a 
fine old fellow like that a perfect godsend to a 
lonely man. 

Well, for a time all went merry as a marriage 
bell, till one unlucky day a case aruse regarding 
a theft of cattle from old Aslim Khan's village. 
The thief was caught red-handed and tried by a 
native magistrate, and condemned chictly on the 
Khan's evidence. After the trial, I met the old 
gentleman casually and exchanged a few sen- 
tences with him. Not five minutes later I heard 
a shot. Alarmed by the cries, I ran in the diree- 
tion, and to my horror found my old friend wel- 
tering in his blood. Inquiry soon showed that 
the assassin was the thief condemned that day. 
He had escaped from custody, armed himself 
somehow, and before finally taking himself off 
had shot his accuser. 

We always kept a portion of the cavalry escort 
in readiness for emergencies, and in less time 
than it takes me to tell you, the assassin was be- 
ing followed by a mounted party. My horse was 
soon saddled, and I, too, tried to follow, but un- 
successfully, as they were too far ahead, and I 
had to sit at home and wait for news. 

It was late in the afternoon when my search- 
party returned, unsuccessful. They had ridden 
after the murderer, and, being slightly better 
mounted, were rapidly gaining on him, when the 
way was barred by a broad, broken nullah, be- 
yond which Jay a village. The assassin knew 
the ground, his pursuers did not. The advan- 
tage enabled him to get clean across the nullah, 
while the cavalry were looking for a road for 
their horses. He rode boldly into the village, 
from which, unluckily, all the men happened to 
be absent, and finding an elderly woman munch- 
ing a chupatti, snatched it from her hand, ate a 
portion, and proclaimed that he had eaten of 
their salt, and claimed sanctuary. You know 
the Pathans. By the time my party got across 
the nullah he was securely hidden, and while 
they were haggling, a second search-party ar- 
rived from Michni under command of a Euro- 
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pean officer. Had the natives been left to them- 
selves they would probably have secured their 
man, but the officer, in wholesome dread of the 
authorities’ orders regarding frontier complica- 
tions, said he must withdraw, as they were out 
of British territory, and sent both parties home. 
Personally, I think I should have risked a wig- 
ging, as the Pathans were little like to object to 
the capture of a British subject who had mur- 
dered one of themselves. But my _ subaltern 
ruled differently. 

Of course we were disappointed, but one or 
two Khans who were with me bade me be of 
good cheer; the murderer would be caught. I 
said I hoped so. 

Next day a fine young Pathan, who was a 
sowar in the cavalry detachment at the fort, 
came to me and asked for long leave to visit his 
home. I granted it without hesitation, but that 
night, as I rode past the spot near my garden 


where his relatives had buried the body of 
poor Mahomed Aslim Khan, I saw that a lamp 
was burning on the new-made grave, and flow- 
ers were strewn upon it; and happening to meet 
one of the Khans, I was told that where public 
punishment had failed, private vengeance would 
step in. The young sowar, Afsul by name, had 
taken up the vendetta, and Aslim’s murder 
would assuredly be avenged. 

It was six weeks later when, one evening, My 
servant brought me news that Afsul, the sowar, 
would like to be admitted to my august pres- 
ence. I readily granted the permission, and in 
he came. He was a great swell. His flowing, 
white garments were new and spotless, his hair 
carefully dressed, and his face clean shaved, ex- 
cept his mustache. I asked him what brought 
him to see me, and a smile of pride lit up his 
face as he replied, with many curses on the dead 
scoundrel, that Aslim’s murderer had met his 
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deserts, and that he himself had slain him. 
Shocked as I was, I asked for particulars. He 
told me how with infinite patience he had 
tracked the assassin from village to village as he 
fled from the vengeance which was, he knew full 
well, sure to follow. How he had assumed dis- 
guises, and traveled hard, often hungry and 
thirsty, through the valleys, till at last, one 
evening at sunset he had overtaken his enemy. 
He had found him in a quiet spot kneeling, 
with his face toward Mecca, beside the shrine 
of some forgotten saint, going punctiliously 
through those devotions which no pious Mus- 
sulman, however bloodstained his hands may 
be, ever neglects. He described how he stood 
watching him paying his last devotions on 
earth, his own finger on the trigger of his car- 
bine, and how, as he finished his devotions, he 
rose and folded up the shawl he had used as a 
carpet. This was Afsul’s opportunity. Calling 
upon the assassin to turn, he covered him with 
the carbine, and reviling him in all the express- 
ive terms of Pathan abuse, he then and there, as 
the sun disappeared in the west, shot his enemy 
like a dog. 

You know how hard it often is to fit our 
English notions of justice on to native customs. 
Personally, I should have liked to let the boy, 
for he was little more, go scot free. But the 
commandant of the frontier forts dared not do 
so, and to Afsul’s surprise I ordered him into 
custody. I did so with great regret. After he 
was securely locked up I sent for the Tehsildar 
and asked if he was safe. I think the man 
guessed my anxiety, for he said gravely, as an 
Oriental will, even when he is making a joke: 

‘« Sahib, that young man is as safe as we can 
make him, but our prison is a very bad one. 
Men escape.’’ 

‘* But Afsul won’t?”’ I asked, eagerly. 

‘“‘These things, my lord,’’? he answered, ‘‘ are 
in the hands of Providence. We must wait and 
see.’ 

Next morning the Tehsildar was early at ny 


house. As he spoke I could not help thinking 
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that the suspicion of a smile was lingering round 
his fat face. , 

“‘My lord,’’ he said, joining his hands and 
bowing to the ground, ‘‘a miracle has happened. 
In the night that young man broke his bonds 
and escaped. I fear we shall not see him 
again,”’ 

I need not tell you how I held an inquiry and 
censured all concerned. I do not think they 
minded much. None of them seemed to think 
I was in earnest. However, there was no help 
for it—Afsul had vanished. 

That night I rode away toward old Aslim 
Khan’s village. As I approached it I heard 
sounds of merriment, and presently there issued 
from the village a gay procession. First came a 
group of horsemen all gayly attired, and _pre- 
ceded by drums and horns—among them was 
one I thought I knew—then followed a closed 
litter, and then a lot of men driving buffaloes 
and carrying distaffs, cooking-pots, and a large 
native bed, painted in gaudy colors. As they 
saw me the musicians beat louder than ever, and 
I thought the horseman waved his hand. I de- 
termined to inquire. An old graybeard volun- 
teered information. 

‘* Your lordship,’’ he said, ‘‘ probably knew 
the late Mahomed Aslim Khan, who is now with 
the prophet in Paradise. He had a lovely 
daughter, Zuleika, who loved a young man, 
Afsul by name. The chief did not favor the 
match, for he was rich and the young man was 
poor. Well, the chief was slain, and Afsul un- 
dertook to avenge him. Now the beautiful Zu- 
leika is his by conquest. Yonder Afsul rides, 
this is the bride, these are the marriage gifts. 
They are going to Afsul’s home in a distant vil- 
lage.” 

I turned my horse’s head home more or less 
contented, though I pondered, too, over the 
strangeness of frontier customs. 

That was the only excitement while I was 
commandant. Well, lads, that’s my varn. Make 
the best of it. If we don’t turn in, it will be 
daylight before we get to bed. Good-night. 
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—if we only knew it! 


|| FTER the overflow of life 

| comes in the later spring, 

and wood and fieid are 

all aglow with uncounted 

and uncountable myriads of blossoms, we per- 

haps look back with a smile upon our long 

search for the first hepatica, the glee with which 

we hailed it, and the carefulness with which we 

subsequently gleaned each opening bud, each bit 
of straying color which flecked the hillside. 

We remember, however, that this period did 
not last long. Like the flight of Noah’s dove is 
the adventurous peeping of the first tiny blos- 
som; but its success in braving the elements 
whose power is on the wane, in full confidence 
of the kindly protection of the genial sun, is no 
sooner assured than all the vast cohorts concealed 
beneath dry leaves and brown or verdant moss, 
and rich black earth, take heart of grace and 
spring jocund into light and life. 

Let us follow a few of the multitudinous flow- 
ers into their favorite haunts. Where they are 
so numberless we can do no more than lightly 
touch here and there, as the bee or the hum- 
ming-bird glances from blossom to blossom, sip- 
ping the honey from each in turn. 

In the wood the shy bloomers continue to at- 
tract us. Hanging from the rocks, under the 
checkered shadows of the expanding leaves, 
glows the showy columbine ; while below it the 
lilac-blue cranesbill, Geranium maculatum, fur- 
nishes a vivid contrast. The creamy white clus- 
ters of the sweet cicely serve as a foil for this, and 
its fine foliage forms a handsome background. 
If vou succeed in extracting the root from the 
ground, you can afford to add a little to your 
* neck of dirt’’ as you taste its spicy flavor and 
inhale its fragrance. Among the pines you will 
surely clap your hands in glee when you come 
across the wild lady-slipper, the moccasin flower, 
the whippoorwill’s shoe, the Noah’s ark—what 
has it not been called? I mean the Cypripedium 
acaule. This will perhaps be your first orchid, 
and if so, it will be a prize indeed. Its curious 
purple sack is certainly much more like an In- 
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“Good heavens! of what uncostly material is our earthly happiness composed 
What 
unfailing are the dividends of the seasons !”’ 


incomes have we not had from a flower, and how 
— LOWELL. 

dian moccasin than like a gentle lady’s slipper, 
or even like the first naval transport of which we 
have And perhaps you may find the 
yellow species, or even the white, the splendid 
Cypripedium spectabile. The last I have never 
discovered ; the yellow, Cypripedium pubesceus, 
I have found in years past, but not here ; [ am 
told, however, that it is lurking not far away. 

Among the pines, also, later in the season, you 
will find that ghostly plant the Indian pipe, 
Monotropa uniflora, exceedingly beautiful or ex- 
tremely uncanny, as it happens to strike you. I 
am personally subject to both impressions from 
it, and I cannot say which is the stronger. It 
fascinates me, as it were. Anything more abso- 
lutely pure than it seems at times it would be 
impossible to find. But it does not seem to have 
a wholesome purity ; its whiteness suggests the 
whiteness of scrofula ; and it shows too distinctly 
that it grows directly from decaying organic mat- 
ter to impress you as pleasantly as would a more 
mysterious translation from the gross to the re- 
fined. 

The lupine will also show you a liberal display 
of blossoms, and, as the season advances, a mul- 
titude of others, such as the pretty polygalas, the 
sensitive plant, Cassia nictitans, which is a hum- 
ble imitator of the Mimosa pudica, the sensitive 
plant of the florists ; the cohosh, the white bane- 
berry, the pipsissewas, the pyrola and the tick- 
trefoils. The last-named will see to it that you 
do not forget them, for they will decorate your 
clothing with their seed-vessels and compel you 
to carry them away with you and do your share 
toward distributing the race. These are among 
the numerous species which adopt secure meas- 
ures for the preservation and dissemination of 
their posterity. There are some, like the dande- 
lions and the thistles, the clematis and the milk- 
weeds, that are brothers of the air, and, support- 
ed on their wings of down, compel Zephyrus to 
bear them whithersoe’er they list. And some, 
by clothing their seeds with luscious flesh, in- 
duce birds and other creatures to swallow them 
and carry them over land and sea; and some, 
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like fairy boats, float upon the water. Many 
other ingenious devices are used by one species 
or another. These upon which we are looking 
have provided themselves with safety-hooks, by 
which they lay hold of the fibre of your cloth or 
the fur of animals, to which they cling closer 
than a brother. Before you have succeeded in 
freeing yourself from them you will wish that 
they were not so tenacious in carrying out their 
purpose. 

How can I give you even a hint of the host 
that call for your attention? There is the first 
cousin to the calla, the Indian turnip, or Jack-in- 
the-pulpit, dear to the heart of the schoolboy, 
with its prim striped curtain overhanging a yel- 
low spadix, to be followed later by a cluster of 
red coral berries, like an unusually brilliant nub- 
bin of corn found in the husking. If it has been 
your fortvae to spend your childhood in the 
country, you have missed one of the essential ex- 
periences of youth if you were never called upon 
to take a good large bite of this wild turnip, with 
the consequent distrust of all edible things there- 
after which were not accompanied with a notary’s 
certificate. There is the May-apple, on the fruit 
of which the schoolboy will regale himself, imag- 
ining that he likes it—the Podophyllum peltatum, 
with its flat green umbrellas gathered together as 
if for a vegetable camp-meeting during the rainy 
season. Close by are the ginseng and the 
wild sarsaparilla, which will make a brave 
show in the autumn ; 
them the spikenard, with its widespreading 
branches and clusters of greenish-white blossoms. 


This is quite a different plant from the spikenard 
It would not occur to you, but it 
is nearly related on the one side to the ivy 


of the Bible. 


the other to the bristly shrub 
The sf 


and on 
known as the Hercules club. 
partridge vine, with its glossy 
evergreen leaves and its 
lovely, fragrant twin blos- 
soms, as lovely and more deli- 
cate than those of the May- 
flower, will be found consort- 
ing with the Bboiker- : 
berry or win- = ih 
tergreen, ariti- 
cipatory of | 
unlimited 
lozenges. 
The 
wood 
sorrels, 
the yel--. 
low and 
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the violet and perhaps the white may be there, 
with their pleasant acid sap. 

The violets do not generally inhabit the wood. 
The lovely Viola pedata, the bird’s-foot, appears 
upon the borders as well as in the dry, open 
fields ; but the real violet of the wood is the tall- 
growing yellow, which differs from those more 
familiar by being furry and leafy stemmed. Near 
the borders appears the red lily also. The yel- 
low loosestrifes follow the paths through damp 
places, and when you get upon higher ground 
you will discover the delicate purple gerardia, 
graceful and airy as though made of the finest 
tissue ; and if you are fortunate, the showy and 
fragrant yellow Gerardia pedicularia, wearing 
brown and lavender caps upon its buds. Under 
the broad-spreading beech-trees—may you be 
favored to find such, for they cannot be too 
highly prized—the Epiphegus, beech-drops or 
cancer-root, will attract your attention, from its 
peculiar purplish and flesh-colored branching 
stems and blossoms, without green leaves. It is 
a parasitic plant, growing upon the roots of the 
beech-tree, which you may be sure is near. 

In almost all parts of the wood, as well as in 
the open country, you are apt to meet represent- 
atives of the myriad ferns and mosses, The ferns 
are usually more attractive on account of their 
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graceful foliage than of their peculiar inflores- 
cence, which, however, is extremely interesting 
and often beautiful. The maiden-hair, with its 
glossy stems, has a daintiness which makes it a 
universal favorite, although I suspect that the 
association of ideas has something to do with the 
fascination which attaches to it. No one need 
consider this remarkable. Sometimes you will 
find a species of peculiar beauty, and some- 
times one which has some specially interest- 
ing character, as the walking-fern, for example. 
There are only three or four places in Con- 
necticut where this is known to grow, and one 
of these is a small spot, only a few square yards 
in extent, in Diamond Glen, about a mile from 
Underledge. 

But the glory of the wood rests in the trees 
and the shrubs. While confining myself in the 
main to blossoming plants, and to those which 
readily catch the attention of the casual ob- 
server, I cannot refrain from at least a slight 
mention of ‘the giants of our vegetable world. 
You will remember that the American poet lau- 
reate remarked of the late lamented Yankee Doo- 
dle, Esq., that, on the occasion of a visit to the 
metropolis, ‘‘he could not see the town for so 
many houses.’’ This was not so uncommon a 
condition as it would seem ; most of us have had 
the same experience. And so, I fear, by far the 
larger number of us fail to see the trees because 
of the wood, which is perhaps the other side of 
the shield. Who, however, that has once made 
their acquaintance, or the acquaintance of enough 
of them to feel no longer as a stranger in a strange 
land when among them, can fail ever after to 
cherish for them a fondness which is akin to 
friendship? 

I will not step outside of my own neighbor- 
hood, and I have already spoken my word of 
appreciation of the beech. This is my favorite 
until I see a hemlock, and that until I see a no- 
ble elm, and the elm until I see a tulip-tree, and 
the last until I see an oak, or some other mon- 
arch of the forest ; but I am not sure that I do 
not come back and rest under the branches of a 
beech-tree at last. The attraction of its smooth 
trunk is too great to be resisted by any youth 
possessed of a jackknife, and his name and the 
date must be inscribed in the gray bark before 
the nerves and muscles reach a condition of sta- 
ble equilibrium ; perhaps fer name also. And so 
the tree becomes at length a mute memorial of 
vanished days, of names without history, but 
whose history, if traced, might reveal romance 
and tragedy as closely interwoven as the carv- 
ings upon the tree, and certainly would reveal 


_sires, and not the fathers themselves. 


the infinite vicissitudes which ever attend our 
human relations. 
“Say thou, whereon 1 carved her name, 
If ever maid or spouse 
As fair as my Olivia came 
To rest beneath thy boughs?’ 


Nay, ‘‘my Olivia’? was ever the fairest of 
the fair in the eyes of the carver, in the days 
wherein he did his carving. Happy he indeed 
if, in after years, he still may say and truly feel : 


“Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety.”’ 


Necessity in the first place, and afterward cus- 
tom, made such inroads upon our woodland that 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to find within 
our State any trace of the forest primeval. 


“The murmuring pine and the hemlock, 
Bearded with moss and in garments green, indistinct 
in the twilight,” 


may still be found, but they are the sons of the 
By a cool 
trout-brook a mile to the northward of Under- 
ledge they stand, and the sunlight scarce trickles 
through between their pendulous branches upon 
the smooth brown carpet formed by their fallen 
leaves. The greatest of our trees now remaining, 
however, are our elms and the ponderous button- 
wood or plane trees, often called sycamores, which 
stand along the roads in the intervals, frequently 
serving with steadfast dignity in the trivial sphere 
of the fence-post. Gray accounts the buttonwood 
our largest tree, and my own observation is in 
agreement with his. 

The oaks and the chestnuts come next, and 
the beautiful inflorescence of the chestnut gives 
a characteristic brightness to the woods in early 
summer. Comparatively few are unfamiliar with 
these trees, and the various maples and ashes, 
the locusts and the walnuts and hickories are 
also well known. The shell-bark hickory is a 
noble tree, and sometimes attains imposing size, 
even with us. The light-green foliage of the but- 
ternut, its spreading habit and its graceful leaf- 
age make it an important feature of our woods. 
The sassafras and the cedar ; the birches, among 
which the yellow or golden birch, with its rich, 
glowing, lustrous trunk, is to me a tree of trees; 
and many others, large and small, go to make 
up the rank and file of this great army encamped 
upon our hillsides, our rocky heights and our 
cool, damp valleys. 

It is the smaller trees and the shrubs, however, 
that make most show in their blossoming after 
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WA # Ge fragrant locust has 


7 spread its snowflakes ; 


m4 over theground. Inthe spring 


the June-berry, shad-bush or service- 
berry—the A melanchierCanadensis— 

drips with snowy blossoms ; and later 

the dogwood, with its sheets of white 

involucres, with a curious 

green curl to them, makes 

bright the woodland 

paths. Its humble rela- 

tive, the cornel or bunch- 

7 berry, in anything but humble 


Mm. fashion, struts like a sturdy dwarf 


among the taller plants around it, 
conscious of the bright cluster of red 
berries which it is to carry as the year 
grows older. But it is the mountain 
laurel, the Kalmia, and its relatives 
that set the woods ablaze. Who 
could picture the beauty of a 
; great bank of the 

laurel when it is in 
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perfect bloom on the Shawangunk Mountains, 
for example, around Lake Mohonk, or Lake 
Minnewaska? We do not need, however, to 
envy the residents on the mountains. Our own 
Rattlesnake can exhibit its bit of color in July, 
and in the valley northward, and upon the 
western hills, it makes a great show to de- 
light one’s heart. Its rather insignificant rela- 
tive, the sheep laurel, is not attractive to me, but 
the wild pink azalea, or pinxter flower, makes 
amends, and can hold its own anywhere. I have 
not fallen in with the rhododendron in this 
neighborhood, but possibly that may not be its 
fault. 

The sheep laurel leads us out upon the up- 
lands, the dry hillsides, where we shall at most 
times find a glow of color. The herbs and the 
shrubs here contend with one another as to 
which shall do the more to decorate the scene, 

Probably no other can vie successfully with 
the sumachs, the dwarf, the 
smooth and the staghorn, in 
the brilliancy of their 
y display, but this 

is mainly because 
of their fruit, 

which is most 
striking in the late 
summer, through 
the autumn, and 
well into the winter, and 
of the gor- 
geous color of their 
ripening leayes. 
Their blossoming 
tops, generally of a green- 
ish yellow, are fine, yet are 
rather inconspicuous, but 
foliage, flower and fruit 


because 
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are all attractive. Their noxious relatives in the 
Rhus family we shall meet in other places. 

Over the ground rambles the dewberry, with 
its starry-white blossoms, bearing later its sweet 
glossy black fruit, and its cousin, the wild straw- 
berry, competes in many places with the com- 
mon cinquefoil for the mastery of the surface. 
The shrubby cinquefoil with its profuse clusters 
of larger flowers is also at home there, though I 
find it more frequently by the roadsides. Among 
the shrubs the blueberries and the huckleberries 
must not be forgotten ; they surely will not be 
by the wayfarer when they are in fruit, and their 
flowers—for they are heaths—are very far from 
unattractive. 

Of other shrubs, the hardback or steeplebush 
is the most widespread and familiar, sometimes 
making a hilltop look almost as beautiful as one 
of Swain Gifford’s pictures. This is the Spiriwa 
tomentosa. We shall find a near relative, a 
more thirsty one in the lowlands. The clethra, 
with its exceedingly fragrant, beautiful white 
spikes of flowers, is, I think, a universal favor- 
ite. Ihave not yet happened upon it in our 
woods, but expect to do so, It is more common 
among the rocks down near the sea. I must also 
note the New Jersey tea with its tufts of white 
flowers, which occurs in great abundance. This 
is said to have served the rebels a good turn dur- 
ing our revolutionary war, when for a time we 
were relieved from competition with Chinese 
cheap labor. 

But the open hilltop is ablaze with other blos- 
soms, especially yellow flowers ; the wild indigo, 
much branching, and with dark oval leaflets, 
said to be good to keep flies away from the 
horses, and so frequently used in the decoration 
of their headgear; the St. John’s wort, used in 
rural districts in making a liniment known to 

our predecessors as ‘‘red_ oil,’’ 

and thought to be potent in the 
cure of bruises; the low, yel- 
low clover; the tall miullein, 
known and prized abroad as the 
American velvet plant, the leaves 
of which, when perfect, are cer- 
tainly handsome. The flower- 
spikes also are effective for artistic 
purposes, but some of the most 
artistic material you can find is 


not well suited to your front yard. 

I must not omit the butter-and-eggs, the Linaria 
vulgaris, which shocked me last year by showing 
me how inconsiderately and unfairly I had_ pre- 
viously regarded it. If it were only rare and delicate, 
we should cherish it in our gardens with the greatest 
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care, but being showy and also plentiful and 

persistent, it becomes monotonous. The most 

striking and imposing among the yellow or 
orange-flowers here, is that Asclepias which is 
known as the butterfly-weed. It is sometimes 

a regal plant, wearing a real coronet, and is 

quite willing to accommodate itself to richer 

quarters. The lowly pennyroyal, though one 
would imagine it, from its name, of noble 
lineage, is satisfied either with the hillside or the 
wood, and responds with an agreeable spicy 

fragrance as you brush through it. There is a 

tradition that mosquitoes have a repugnance to 

this odor, but I am sorry to say that I have 
never been able to satisfy myself that this is so. 

Another yellow blossom which you sometimes 

find upon these open hillsides or among the 

corn, is that of the ground- cherry, Physalis 

Virginiana, which has velvety leaves, and in- 

closes its cherry-like fruit in a loose, green sack, 

which gradually turns yellow and papery, The 

fruit has a rather pleasant, acid taste, and is, I 

believe, much liked by some. 

Going down from the open pastures into the 
swampy meadows, we find climbing over the 
grass and other plants the clear, slender orange 
stems of the dodder, which has no leaves, but 
which bears dense clusters of small white blos- 
soms. It starts and grows from the ground, but 
immediately becomes parasitic, climbing and 
twining closely about any vegetable of which it 
may be able to lay hold, and thence drawing its 
sustenance through suckers. Living, like the 
Monotropa, upon the fruits of others’ labors, it 
has no need of green leaves or chlorophyl in any 
form, and it therefore dispenses with them. I 
have heard ofa kind of animal or being, some- 
where, which in former ages was well equipped 
with organs by means of which to earn its living, 
which, however, wandered into such fertile pas- 
tures that it needed to do nothing thereafter ex- 
cept to open its mouth, or rather to let its mouth 
remain open, that the food might flow in, and 
which consequently has degenerated until it has 
become simply a stomach. I suppose that there 
is no imamediate prospect that any of us will meet 
alike fate, but it closely resembles the ideal cher- 
ished byw many, and after which not a few are 
striving. 

As we get farther away from the pools, upon 
the marshy ground proper we find various mem- 
bers of the orchid family, some of them quite 
showy, some graceful and beautiful, and others 
rather dull. The pogonia and calopogon are apt 
to hunt in couples, and are most common near 
the seashore, where we shall find many beautiful 
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things which we need scarcely look for inland— 
such as the fine Sabbatia chloroides, the sam- 
phire, the marsh rosemary, ete. But interesting 
as the salt marshes and the fresh marshes in the 
neighborhood of the sea may be, we do not need 
to covet them, for our own furnish a plentiful 
variety. Some of the Habenarias, such as the 
purple-fringed orchis, are exceedingly striking, 
while others have green and quite unobtrusive 
blossoms. The Spiranthes, or ladies’ tresses, in 
several species—I think especially the cernua 
and gracilis abounds ; and though small, is al- 
ways interesting from its peculiar orchidaceous 
flowers, arranged spirally around the stem, and 
somewhat fragrant. 

Among the smaller plants, one of the most in- 
teresting, and most liable to be overlooked by 
those whose eyes are not trained to close observa- 
tion, is the common sundew, Drosera rotundi- 
folia. This is a carnivorous, or, more properly, 
an insectivorous plant, and shows its sanguinary 
character in its generally reddish tone, caused 
by the relatively long hairs with which it is 
clothed, each of which is capped with a shining 
red pellucid gland. These glands exude a glu- 
tinous fluid, to which small insects become at- 
tached, whereupon the hairs close upon them, 
and retain them until their substance has been 
absorbed and digested. The Dionza muscipula, 
the Venus’s flytrap of the South, belongs in the 
same family, and is more blood-thirsty than the 
sundew. It is too early for the heavenly blue of 
the fringed gentian, which is the crown of 
the autumn, but the indigo-blue closed a. 
gentian, the white gentian, and their chum % 
the turtle-head, Chelone glabra, attract 
the eye here and there, though not by 
any special beauty. The vervain lifts 
aloft its slender spires, along which the 
small purplish blue flowers creep slowly 
from end to end. The Rhexia Virginica, 
meadow beauty or deer grass, and the 
various knot-weeds, seem to flourish under Sy 


similar conditions, and the latter lead us 
in the direction of the pestilent weeds, 


which we will avoid. The wild parsnip 

and the angelica make a great display, 

but it may almost be esteemed much 

ado about nothing. The starry blue- 
eyed grass comes early, 
and is long out of the 
way before the s@>« 
so-called grass of Laer . 
Parnassus, which 

is not the least bit 
of a grass, comes tO 
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the front. The starry white flower of this plant, 
with green veins running through its petals, is 
very attractive in its place, but not so satisfac- 
tory to examine closely, for the petals, at least 
so far as my observation goes, rarely appear per- 
fect and pure in tint. The wild yellow lily, 
Lilium Canadeuse, makes sure that it shall at- 
tract our attention whether we will or no. 

Ihave only noted here and there the more 
conspicuous flowers of the lowlands, or those 
which are most familiar to me, or which for 
some special reason have drawn my attention. 
And I have as yet made slight allusion or none 
to the plants that are the most numerous deni- 
zens of these regions, and which produce their 
broader effects. These are, in various places, 
the wild sunflower, which often appears in 
masses like a burst of sunshine, the meadow 
rues, which have a light and feathery grace all 
their own, and the various eupatoriums, especi- 
ally the boneset or thoroughwort, Eupatorium 
perfoliatum, with the stalk piercing the leaves, 
as the name implies, and the Joe Pye weed, 
or trumpet weed, Eupatorium purpureum, the 
latter of which is perhaps the dominating flower 
of our damp roadsides and our marshes during 
the month of August. I am told that, accord- 
ing to tradition, this takes its common name 
from an Indian medicine-man called Joe Pye, 
who administered it as a cure for rheumatism. 

The white and pink flowers of the meadow- 
sweet, Spirza Salicifolia, are also characteristic 
of the low grounds ; and toward the end of Au- 
gust the dark-purple tops of the iron-weed come 
to give accent to the show, and often strongly 
color broad spaces. 

As a background to all this wealth of color are 
the grasses, sedges and ferns, in immense variety, 
and each class in itself almost a sufficient study 
for one individual. How little we know of them ! 

I have made slight attempt to indicate the or- 
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der of the coming of the flowers, excepting 
among those in the open field; and at times 
they flood upon us so rapidly that it is difficult 
to keep the record. Unless one is a careful and 
painstaking observer, he will ordinarily only 
have a sense of the changed appearance of the 
scene in its broader aspects, with here and there 
a bit of detail to which, for some incidental rea- 
son, attention has been especially drawn. 

I have noticed recently a tendency upon the 
part of certain presumably scientific critics to 
cast discredit upon a class of books, the number 
of which is becoming greater and greater, in 
which plants, birds, etc., are treated in a more 
or less popular and unsystematic way, but with 
intent to meet the wants of those who are too 
lazy or otherwise indisposed or unable to enter 
upon close, conscientious study. I wish to ex- 
press my most hearty dissent from this criticism. 
It is founded, I am convinced, upon an utterly 
false conception of the relative importance of 
things—upon a utilitarian theory which is not 
grounded in the most important and ennobling 
human attributes and aspirations. 

I would not for a moment depreciate the value 
of the most claborate and systematic scientific 
treatises upon natural things, and I wish that all 
(and I heartily include myself) had a much 
more thorough scientific knowledge than any 
have. But most persons certainly will never at- 
tain to scientific accuracy. In default of that, 
and, may I be permitted to venture, as an altern- 
ative to that in the majority of cases, I deem it 
much more important that all should be enabled 
to appreciate the beauty and the interest that are 
to be found in the various aspects of nature, to 
open their hearts freely to the warm currents 
that flow through the universe, and be beguiled 
into a permanent and ineradicable feeling of lov- 
ing delight in the marvelous manifestations of 
organic life that appeal to them upon every hand. 


DOLORES. 


By CECcIL 
HEARD the story at the 
Casino, in Monte Carlo. 
There were three of us 
making the grand tour, 
and we had gone from 
Nice to the little princi- 
pality of Monaco to see the 
vortex of the gambling 
world of Europe. 

None of us played—or, 
at least, not much ; for even the most phlegmatic 
of onlookers in this whirling maelstrom of gam- 
ing will put at least a five-franc piece, and some- 
times a napoleon, on the red or the black ; and, 
if he is fortunate enough to lose, will cease, 
satisfied at having made no greater sacrifice at 
the altar of the goddess Fortune. 

No ; it was more to watch the players than to 
play that we entered the Casino, and stood, an 
hour or more, just back of the crowd of players 
at the green tables, seeing a few comedies but 
more tragedies enacted by the eager multitude, 
the casts being always full and many the appli- 
cants for the réles of successful player or ruined 
devotee of Fortune, as the turn of the wheel 
might decide. 

In the grand salon, among the eager, feverish 
crowd of players and spectators, there were two 
alone who claimed our attention—one a woman, 
seated at the long rouge-et-noir table ; the other a 
man, a spectator like ourselves. 

The woman was dressed all in black, and wore 
a large hat with nodding plumes, and had the 
upper part of her face veiled in such a manner 
as to give her the appearance of wearing a half 
mask, the lace being thick and heavy, and drawn 
tightly across her nose, eyes and forehead. 

She may have been French, Italian or Spanish 
—it was difficult to tell which ; for she had the 
vivacity of one, the complexion of the second, 
and the nervous manner of the third; but she 
spoke usually in French and occasionally in 
English, saying little, however, being evidently 
greatly agnterested in the game. 

We haad been watching her for several minutes 
when we noticed the man who, like ourselves, 
took no part in the game but simply looked on. 
He seemed to be a student of human nature, and 
his eyes wandered from group to group, from 
player to player, but always returned to the wo- 
black with the close veil, the great hat 


man in 


a 
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which shaded her face, and the nodding plumes 
which seemed to be an indicator of her moods, 
now shaking violently if she won, and remaining 
almost motionless if she lost. 

The man was as singular in appearance as the 
woman, and we judged him to be an Italian, 
although he said nothing, his complexion being 
of that peculiar olive tint associated with natives 
of Italy, his eyes jet black and piercing, with the 
fire of youth still in them, although his hair was 
snow-white and his face marked with many lines. 

The air of the sulon became oppressive, and we 
went out upon the terrace, which was just then 
bathed in the peculiar white moonlight which 
makes everything appear as though covered with 
snow at the first glance. 

We were standing close to the stone coping, 
looking down the valley and enjoying the won- 
derful panorama spread out before us, when a 
voice said : 

‘Ah, gentlemen, it is much more peaceful out 
here than in the salon, is it not? There, all is at 
fever-heat ; here, one may really enjoy life.’’ 

The speaker was the white-haired man we had 
been watching, and we were all of us greatly as- 
tonished at hearing him speak such perfect Eng- 
lish. 

‘‘Why, I thought you were Italian !’ 

“What! you speak English ?”’ 

‘Certainly. I am an American. What should 
I speak, if not English? However, your mistake 
is a common one enough. I have frequently been 
taken for an Italian. What do you think of this 
place? Did you ever see anything more intense 
than the passion for gambling that these people 
have? I can remember only one scene which 
excelled this in breathless interest.’’ 

“Would you mind telling us about it??? [| 
asked, seeming to feel that there was a good 
story connected with the man’s remark. 

‘*No, I don’t know that I do,’’ he said, care- 
lessly. ‘‘ Will you have a fresh cigar? These 
are American, so you need not be afraid. [ 
would not offer you the Italian product. My 
story concerns America, and therefore you can 
enjoy it all the more if you smoke an Ameri- 
can cigar. 

“It happened in California—not in the early 
days exactly, but while there were still many 
mining camps in operation; when there wags 
gold in plenty for all who would work for it, 
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and before the time of syndicates, giant fortunes 
and grinding monopolies. It was a game of 
cards, and one that I have never seen equaled in 
excitement, on account of the nature of the stakes 
and the peculiar circumstances attending the 
game. 

‘‘T was at the time in a mining camp or town, 
the inhabitants of which ran into the thousands, 
and comprised representatives of nearly every 
nation on the globe — Yankees, Southerners, 
Western men, Chinamen, Mexicans, Indians, 
Negroes, Dutch, Irish and French, and every- 
thing else. 

“Tt was at the principal hotel in the town, 
which was also the chief gaming place as well ; 
for nearly every one gambled, and there was no 
more secrecy about it than there is here. 

“The main room was crowded with miners, 
gamblers, prospectors and idlers, some playing 
at the public tables, some having a quiet game 
by themselves, others simply watching or sitting 
idly by, smoking and drinking to pass the time. 

‘¢There were four men playing poker at a ta- 
ble in a corner, miners all of them—great, strong 
fellows, who had gone West to make their for- 
tunes, and were reckless how they spent their 
money ; and the stakes were naturally high, each 

-man having a stack of bags of gold-dust or coin 
piled in front of him. 

““Two of the men finally dropped out of the 
game, leaving the other two, who had been 
about equal winners, to finish alone or stop, as 
they chose. 

‘‘One of these was a confirmed gambler, and 
had all the characteristics of one who is com- 
pletely enthralled by the passion for play ; while 
the other, who played as often, scemed singu- 
larly cool during the most exciting moments, 
and never seemed to lose heart or head. 

“The first, whom I shall call Joe, now said to 
the other, as he filled and lighted a pipe, send- 
ing the smoke whirling upward in quick, short 
puffs : 

‘©¢There ain't much use in you and me play- 
ing for money, Jack, because we play just about 
even. Here, you greaser, take your foot off my 
chair. Do vou want to give me bad luck?” 

‘This was said to a boy, evidently a Mexican, 
who stood close against the wall near the players, 
and had carelessly put his foot on the lower round 
of Joe’s chair. He wore a sombrero, which shad- 
ed his face; and his long, black, lustrous hair 
clustered about his neck and temples in the style 
common among the men of the mines. 

“He removed his foot without a word, and 
stood a little farther away, continuing to watch 
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the two men, however, and now and then puff- 
ing slowly at a corn-husk cigarette held between 
his white teeth. 

*** Well, do you want to stop, Joe?’ asked the 
other, carelessly, laying down the cards which he 
had held in his hands. 

‘**No, I don’t ? said Joe, almost fiercely ; 
‘but Pll play you one hand for that which we 
both think most of. We'll play to see which 
gets Dolores, the loser to give up all claim to the 
girl ?” 

‘*¢ Play for Dolores, Joe?’ asked Jack, quietly, 

although a deep flush came upon his bronzed 
cheek. ‘Is the girl to be the stakes?’ 
- “¢Yes ! and Joe nearly bit through the stem 
of his pipe in his eagerness. ‘There’s only one 
way we can settle it, unless we fight, and I 
wouldn’t like to kill you, Jack. We both love 
her and we both want her. Only one of us can 
marry her, and I’m willing to let the cards de- 
cide it, if you are.’ 

***QOne hand, Joe?’ asked Jack, puffing calmly 
at his cigar. 

*¢ «Yes, one hand.’ 

‘¢* With the chance to fill?” 

‘*Yes, with the chance to fill, and then the 
show down. Will you go me? and Joe bent 
eagerly across the table and looked searchingly 
into his companion’s face. 

“Yes, Deal the cards.’ 

‘* The love of these two strong men for the girl 
Dolores was known to everyone in the town, and 
it was a question of the most vital importance to 
all as to which would prove the favored suitor, 
cach being equally fervent in his attentions, and 
the girl herself seeming to regard one with as 
much fondness as the other. 

‘Dolores was a Mexican, singularly beautiful, 
lithe of form, and as graceful as a fawn, tall for 
a woman, possessing the most perfect health, rid- 
ing like an Indian, an expert with pistol or rifle, 
used to being out in all weathers, often working 
with her father or brothers in the trenches, and 
yet as fond of attention, as crazy after finery and 
as capricious in her likes and dislikes as ever 
woman was. 

‘She had a great mass of black, lustrous hair 
that fell upon her shoulders and nearly to her 
waist. Her complexion was olive, with just the 
faintest tinge of color ; her eyes were black and 
round and full, and could smile or frown or ¢ca- 
jole according to her mood ; and both of those 
strong, hardy men, until then unmoved by 
woman, had fallen in love with her at first 
sight. 

‘She had had other lovers before this, but she 
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scorned them all. They were not the men for 
her, she said. She would love only a man who 
was strong, brave and handsome—one who feared 
nothing, and to whom she could look upon as 
an equal. When Jack and Joe came to the 
place, her heart seemed to be touched for the 
first time. 

‘“ Now she seemed to have an object in life be- 
yond being a mere worker in the mines with her 
father and brothers, and the loungers and miners 
were not long in seeing what had wrought the 
change. 

‘¢ Jack had asked her to be his wife, and so 
had Joe ; each had told her that he loved her 
more than life’itself, and both had sought by all 
fair means to win her; but she had smiled with 
equal sweetness upon each, and none could tell 
which she loved most, till at last Joe, unable to 
stand the suspense any longer, had proposed to 
play for the girl and the proposition had been 
accepted. 

‘* Those nearest the table had heard what was 
said, and the news quickly spread through the 

room that the successful suitor for the hand of 
Dolores would be he who held the best hand at 
poker after one deal and a draw. 

‘*In a few moments the space around the 
table was filled by an eager crowd, the Mexican 
boy holding his place of vantage simply by be- 
ing unable to leave it, but puffing away as be- 
fore and seemingly unaffected by the excitement 
going on around him. 

‘¢¢ Fetch a new pack of cards!’ said Jack. 
‘Will you deal ’em, Joe? 

‘¢ «No, let somebody else do it.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Here, boy, deal the cards,’ said Jack, as a 
new pack was brought. 

‘©The Mexican youth, still smoking, ap- 
proached the table, took the cards, and, with his 
hat still shading his face so that only a part of 
it was visible, rapidly dealt out two hands, one 

to each of the players, and then stood awaiting 
developments. 

‘* Jack picked up all his cards, held them 
close to him so that no one else could see 
them, scanned them rapidly and threw down 
three of them, backs up, on the table. 

‘© Joe picked up one card at a time, raising it 
gently amd peering under it nervotisly, his fea- 
tures mo ving with swift emotion as he glanced 
at each, his color coming and going and all the 
while the smoke curling from his pipe in long or 
short puffs according to his sensations. 

‘¢ At last he had laid aside all but one card, 
keeping the last one face down upon the table 


with his hand upon it. 
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‘‘A hundred pairs of eager eyes were turned 
upon the players, but not a word was spoken, all 
seeming to feel that to interrupt the silence 
would be to bring down some calamity upon the 
place. The Mexican seemed the only one indif- 
ferent to the spell of the scene, and yet Jack 
noticed a strange working about the corners of 
his mouth, and saw the color rise faintly to his 
olive cheek... 

‘¢ “Three cards,’ said Jack, who had been the 
first to receive his hand, and the Mexican took 
three cards and slid them across the table to the 
big, handsome miner, who had been the favorite 
in the opinions of most of the miners, and the 
one whom they wished to see married to the 
lovely Dolores. 

“** Four cards,’ said Joe, and a murmur ran 
around the room as the words were spoken, the 
general opinion being that the man’s chances 
were desperate when he had to throw away all 
but one card. 

“The cards were dealt to him, and then the 
Mexican laid down the pack and stood against 
the wall again, lighting a fresh cigarette and 
puffing lazily at it as if the contest at which he 
was assisting were a matter of no importance. 

‘Joe picked up his cards one by one, his 
color growing deeper as he looked at one after 
another, till at last it seemed as if his face must 
burst into flame, while all the time Jack sat 
there as calm and as unconcerned as though he 
had nothing to lose. 

‘‘His outward seeming was no indication of 
the tumult within him, however, for a perfect 
war of emotion was raging in his breast, and it 
required all his strength of will to maintain the 
calm exterior which told nothing to the hun- 
dreds of eager spectators. 

‘«* Ready? cried Joe, in the greatest excite- 
ment, his hands trembling violently, his face 
aflame and his eyes burning. 

“** Yes ; what have you got?’ 

‘** Aces! The girl is mine!’ and Joe threw his 
cards, face up, on the table, showing the four 
aces and a king. ‘ By God ! but that was a lucky 
draw! I got three of them with it.’ . 

‘¢¢That beats me,’ said Jack, the color leay- 
ing his face, and now, for the first time, showing 
his agitation. ‘All I have is a full! And he 
threw down his cards. ‘The girl is yours, Joe. 
I give up all claim to her. Go in and win her, 
my boy. You deserve her.’ . 

‘‘Then he arose, amid a painful silence, and 
now Joe saw the look of despair on his face, 
although everyone present had seen it before this. 
He arose, half turned, and then said, suddenly .; 
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‘¢< This is all that’s left for me, boys. Good- 
by 

‘“‘In an instant he had drawn a revolver, and 
had put it to his head, a cry of horror arising 
as all saw his intention, but were unable to pre- 
vent its execution. 

‘*Joe alone made a movement; in fact, he 
was the only one who could do anything. He 
stretched out his hand quickly, and, with a 
hoarse cry, turned the weapon aside. He had 
won, but he could not see his friend sacrifice 
himeelf thus. 

‘‘There was a report; but the bullet did not 
reach the mark intended for it. There was a 
sudden scream, and the Mexican boy fell for- 
ward, half across the table, his sombrero drop- 
ping upon the floor. - From under it fell a mass 
of black, lustrous hair, reaching nearly to his 
wide belt. 

“My God! cried Joe, aghast. 
this! You have killed Dolores !’ 

‘«* Dolores!’ echoed Jack, in a startled whisper. 
‘No, no! Icould not do that !’ 

“Then he realized what had occurred, felt that 
the girl had come there in disguise to be near 
him, had assisted in the strange game of chance 
they had played, and had fallen a victim toa 
strange fatality, and, as his eyes showed the 
horror he felt, he grasped his revolver nervously. 

Then the Mexican youth stood up, revealing 
to all there the face of Dolores. There was a 
spot of blood on her right cheek where Jack’s 
bullet had grazed it, leaving a scar which would 
never be effaced. 

‘**Stop ! she said, with flaming eyes, as she 
stood facing both men. ‘Put away your weapon, 
Jack. So you played for me, did you, and Joe 
won me?’ 

“‘Neither uttered a sound, and Dolores, with 
a look of ineffable scorn at both, wiped the 
blood from her cheek with her hand and said : 


‘What is 
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‘**T did love him,’ indicating Jack, ‘ but now 
I wouldn’t have either of you, if there were no 
other men in the world. So you make my 
heart the stakes of a game at cards, as if I were 
a senseless thing, a lump of gold, or a farm, a 
creature without a soul, a horse, or a bull, or 
anything that can be bought and sold! So you 
would play for my love! And the impulsive 
girl hissed out the words as she flashed her 
blazing eyes upon the men before her. ‘Then 
both have lost, for I will marry neither of you!’ 

“Then she threw her sombrero upon her 
head and left the place, no one daring to op- 
pose her going.”’ 

‘‘And she married no one?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes; she married, or, at least, it was 
said she did. She disappeared that night, and 
eventually we heard that she had married a 
rich ranchero in Texas, and that after living un- 
happily with him, she had been at last released 
by his death. From that moment until now, 
however, I have never seen her.”’ 

‘Look !? whispered Grey, one of our party, 
pointing toward the brilliantly lighted entrance. 

The woman we had seen stood there in the 
full light, her hat in her hand, a mass of black, 
lustrous hair falling upon her shoulders. 

She had removed her veil, and there, upon 
her right cheek, was a long, livid scar. 

‘* Dolores!’ cried the stranger, starting for- 
ward. 

“(Jack !? exclaimed the woman, in a startled 
voice, and then, turning quickly, she hurriedly 
crossed the terrace and descended the marble 
steps, and in an instant had disappeared. The 
stranger followed instantly, and that was the last 
we saw of either of them. 

And did Jack marry Dolores at last, after the 
years of separation? 

Ah, that is another story, and one that J have 
never heard told. 
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By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN Wricurt, 


Wuen I lie dead 


With still, white lilies at my head, 
And you kneel there 
And sadly kiss my lips and eyes and hair, 


Do not f orget 


That I shall feel your presence yet; 


Remember this: 
My soul -will linge 
Or your last kiss. 


r, cre it enter bliss, 


A SPANISH ADVANCED POST, OUTSIDE REMEDIOS. 
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THE BATTLES AND PROGRESS OF THE STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE, 


By FRevertcK A. OBER. 


One of the stormiest nights I ever passed at 
sea was in the month of December, 1873, when 
the vessel in which I had taken passage for 
Florida was caught in a gale off the dreaded 
Frying-pan Shoals. Nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury has elapsed, yet I can still feel the shock of 
the waves against the sides of our stanch 
schooner, see the white-crested billows racing 
past, and recall the anxious face of our captain, 
After the storm was over, we ascribed our sur- 
vival to little less than a miracle, and congratu- 
Jated ourselves that the reef-bound coast had 
been left far astern. We did not know then 
that, almost within sight of our position of dan- 
ger, a noble ship had gone down, carrying with 
it a host of international complications. For it 
was on that very night, and (as indicated) near 
that very spot, that the steamer Virginius was 
lost. The Virginius had been captured the 
month previous, while seeking a landing on the 
Cuban coast for her company of filibusters and 
a cargo of arms and ammunition for the in- 
surgents. Owing to the protest of our Govern- 


ment she had been released, after a number of 
her crew and passengers had been shot, and had 
been returned to the United States. Years later, 
I had the melancholy pleasure of looking upon 
the dead-white wall against which her captain 
and thirty-six of his comrades were stood up 
and shot to death, by orders of the Spanish 
Governor of Santiago de Cuba. 

These two incidents having come within the 
range of my vision, as it were, made a deep im- 
pression upon me, and impelled me to inquire 
into the causes of the Cuban outbreaks and the 
possibilities of their successful conclusion. 

It is now more than four hundred years since 
‘rst the Spaniards, under the guidance of Christo- 
pher Columbus, landed on the coast of Cuba, 
Diverted from this fair island for several years 
by the golden promises of Hayti and Santo Do- 
mingo, the Spaniards did not attempt 4 settle- 
ment until 1511, when the beautiful harbor of 
Baracoa lured them thither. Others of the Cu- 
ban ports, such as Santiago de Cuba, Havana, 
Cienfuegos, were occupied in due course ; but it 
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is a fact that many harbors as good as the best 
of these, both on the north and the south coast 
of the island, are yet unoccupied. It is an ear- 
nest of the embarrassment of riches here, that 
bays and sheltered harbors which can float the 
navies of the world still exist in almost unin- 
vaded seclusion ; that thousands and thousands 
of acres of fertile soil yet await the plow and 
hoe. This tropical island, seven or eight hun- 
dred miles in length, affording every variety of 
soil and climate, yielding every kind of fruit pe- 
culiar to the tropics, and with scenery of unsur- 
passed beauty and magnificence, soon became 
confirmed in the possession of the conquerors. 

The native population was soon exterminated 

through the exactions and cruelties of the Span: 
lards, and for full three centuries the latter held 
and cultivated the island, with nothing to fear 
from any except a foreign foe. 

_ About a hundred years ago they received acces- 
sions from the Island of Hayti, when the French 
coffee planters, driven out of the Haytian Moun- 
tains, fled for protection to the eastern hi h- 
lands of Cuba, where they successfully als 
lished the coffee culture, which is such a source 
. Profit at. the present time. Less peaceful were 
the occagsignal invasions of the English, who at 
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one time captured Havana, holding it for a year. 
But, so far as internal foes were concerned, they 
had none worse than themselves, and the slaves 
they had imported from Africa, having put the 
aborigines out of the way at the very outset. 
Even while the other Spanish-American colonies 
were struggling with the European monster that 
had nearly crushed out the last vestige of their 
liberties, and while Mexico, all Central and 
South America, were successfully throwing off 
the serpent’s coil, Cuba remained quiescent. It 
was not until about fifty years ago, or in 1848, 
that the first filibustering expedition, having as 
its object the liberation of the Cubans, landed 
on the island. Rising conspicuously above the 
inner harbor of Havana, the visitor to Cuba’s 
capital may see the Castle of Atares, where 
the Americans, including young Crittenden, of 
the Lopez expedition, were executed. 
at a time, two ranks deep, these fifty pris- 
oners were compelled to kneel, within the 
walls of Atares, and there receive the shots of 


the soldiers. 


Twelve 


It was a similar fate that befell 
the men of the Virginius; it has befallen hun- 
dreds of native Cubans, whose murder has not 
been noted nor avenged. 


BARTOLOME MASO, 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE CUBAN REPUBLIC. 
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Twenty years later, or in 
1868, occurred the outbreak 
which resulted in the long and 
bloody struggle known as the 
Ten Years’ War. Then, as 
now, the insurgents were ham- 
pered by their lack, not of 
men, but of munitions. The 
author of a work published 
when that mighty contest had 
been continued but two years, 
an American, who had been 
over the entire island and 
knew the Cubans intimately, 
makes the following statement, 
which might also be applied 
to the present situation : ‘ It 
may suffice for us to know, 
that though the insurrection 
has continued over two years, 
the participants in which are 
either very poorly armed or en- 
tirely unarmed, except with a short knife or saber 
(machete) ; though there have been used in Cuba 
over 50,000 regular Spanish troops and some 
70,000 volunteers, all of them splendidly armed 
and equipped, and with strong forts to back them, 
the rebellion has not been pyt down ; and from au- 
thentic sources I learn that the patriots are not 
discouraged. They say (to quote from a late let- 
ter): ‘Give us arms, ammunition and some 
clothing, and we will hold our own for years to 
come.’ And hold their own they did, for eight 
years longer, until induced to lay down their 
arms, under promise of reforms that were never 
granted. ’’ 

It was in 1878 when the truce was concluded, 
and seventeen years went by, during which time 
the Cubans were by no means, contented, in 
truth, were in continually increasing ferment. 
Their disaffection culminated in the present out- 
break, and in the proclamation of a Republic, 
on the 24th of February, 1895. 

While, in 1878, the Cuban Congress had signed 
a treaty of peace with Spain, at the same time 
there were many active leaders of the insurgents 
who would not accept the situation, and who 
entered against the treaty their most energetic 
protests. They issued what was known as the 
‘*Protesta de Baragua,’’ and kept on fighting, 
until at last convinced of the hopelessness of 
their cause. Among these intrepid opponents 
of Spain were the Maceos, brothers, survivors of 
eleven sons of a patriot father. Two of them, 
at least, have won imperishable laurels in the 
recent rebellion, and one, Antonio, has placed 
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COOKING A PIG IN AN INSURGENTS’ CAMP. 


himself in the ranks of the greatest generals by 
his skillful tactics in conducting the campaign 
in the Province of Pinar del Rio. Like. several 
others, who, refusing to surrender uncondition- 
ally, had been self-expatriated, Antonio Maceo 
returned to Cuba at the first call to arms. The 
same may be said of General Gomez, who came 
from the Island of Santo Domingo, and who has 
shown himself wise, courageous, humane and 
discreet, both in conducting great strategic opera- 
tions and on the field of battle. It were un- 
necessary, perhaps, to mention names which 
have become so well known, not only in Cuba, . 
but outside the island, as those of the officers 
who have so ably assisted the commander-in- 
chief during the active operations of the past 
year, 

As in the former uprising, the ery has been, 
not for men, but for arms and ammunition. 
Nearly all Cuba, it would seem, responded to 
the call to arms ; many at first, reluctantly, but 
at last willingly. The conditions imposed by 
the Spanish commanders left no alternative than 
for the country residents to declare themselves. 

September 23d, 1895, the Cuban Constitution, 
modeled after that of the United States, was pro- 
claimed, and a provisional government estab- 
lished, which has since been maintained in the 
interior of the Province of Puerto Principe. 

Up to this time the ‘rebellion’? has been 
confined mainly to the eastern end of Cuba, 
where the patriots found secure hiding-places 
among the hills and mountains of that rugged 
but fertile region. But toward the close of last 
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year there were indications of a possible change 
of base, which greatly alarmed the Spanish com- 
manders, and raised the hopes of the patriot 
sympathizers. While there has been much re- 
ported as to the battles and engagements which 
must be considered as unreliable, coming from 
either side, still several great military events 
have transpired, as to the success of which there 
can be no doubt whatever. It has been the cus- 
tom for the Cubans to designate the Spaniards 
as thieves and murderers; for the latter to re- 
taliate with the accusation that the former are 
beggars and cowards. Every battle that has 
taken place has been promptly claimed as a vic- 
tory by both sides ; and, owing to the difficulty 
of communicating with the insurgents on the 
one hand, and on account of the Spanish cen- 
sorship, so rigidly maintained, on the other, the 
truth has been hard to obtain. 

But, while there have been many minor en- 
gagements in which it has been impossible for 
the outside world to decide to whom belonged 
the award of victory, yet it has been made evi- 
dent that the charge of cowardice, as against 
either party, cannot be maintained. As to the 
Cuban -counter-charge, that the Spaniards are 
thieves and murderers, there is, unfortunately, 
too much to substantiate it in the history, an- 
cient and modern, of their country. For, re- 
garding the Spaniards as interlopers, who arro- 
gate to themselves all the power, all the lucra- 
tive official positions ; who throttle the people 
that they may be enriched; who, in the Ten 
Years’ War, committed many outrages against 
inoffensive inhabitants, and whose ancestors de- 
prived the aboriginal Indians of their lives and 
properties, the Cubans justly hold them to be 
what they charge they are. 

The opening month of this year saw the 
Promise of victory hovering above the patriot 
sae ae ae ae Cuba in affright. 

fies Maes : aes oe Gomez executed 
wel poche "ot cok me ae : oe 
Pucris dso of Cuba, from the hills of 
Fi Principe to those of Pinar del Rio. It 
rep been held and declared by the Spaniards 

at the insurgent outbreak was only local in 
character, and had not risen to th pe ee; 
More than this; that it w ae tenity . 
lothaaanpeen’ pave i he confined entirely 
theake sie bese as ete the actors hid 

™Mselves in the forests and mountains and 
emerged only occasionally to plunder and de- 
hee promptly retiring to their strongholds at 

Ppearance of the enemy. But, in this 

sae march of Maximo Gomez and his soldiers, 
Which they traversed six of the seven prov- 
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inces of Cuba, and covered approximately over 
six hundred miles, burning sugar plantations 
to the ground, taking towns and villages, de- 
stroving property wherever found, and threaten- 
ing the communications of the largest cities of 
the island, there was a complete refutation of 
the Spanish assertions. 

It was one of the most wonderful events, every- 
thing considered, chronicled in military annals, 
and disturbed the Spaniards’ territory and confi- 
dence from centre to circumference. Not only the 
smaller places, but some of the most important 
cities of Cuba, as Cienfuegos and Matanzas, were 
threatened with capture, and even the impregna- 
ble Havana, with its numerous forts and castles, 
its ships of war in harbor, and its invincible ar- 
mament, was actually trembling in expectation 
of capitulation to the insurgents. 

It was in January that the half clad, almost 
unarmed, commands of Gomez and Maceo per- 
formed their astounding feat of sweeping the 
country from end to end, and driving the Span- 
ish troops like rats to their holes in the fortified 
cities. Expectation was all agog, and it was 
thought by some that the brave and rash in- 
surgents would soon reduce the proud capital of 
Cuba ; by others, that they would be crushed 
out of existence, or swept by the Spaniards into 
the sea. But neither calamity eventuated ; it 
seems to have been the intention of the insur- 
gent commander to destroy the Spanish re- 
sources by putting fire to the vast fields of 
sugar-cane and preventing the making of the 
crops. This he succeeded in doing to a great 
extent, but this of itself was hardly an adequate 
compensation for so much fatigue and risk. 
The real object, or, rather, the primary reason, 
was not disclosed till later, when, having gained 
possession of several of the excellent harbors in 
the Pinar del Rio Province, the insurgents held 
them only long enough to receive expected sup- 
plies from the United States. The famous “ Ber- 
muda’’ expedition, which successfully landed 

invaluable supplies at one of these harbors, after 
a previous one had been thwarted, will be re 
called in this connection. By this means, by 
capturing and holding a weakly defended or un- 
frequented port until supplies could reach them 
from the north, the insurgents obtained arms, 
medicines, ammunition, and then effected their 
retreat without seeming to have been in the least 
impeded by the Spaniards. Across the island, 
in its narrowest part, the Spaniards had drawn 
military line of defense, called a ‘trocha, 

which they declared impregnable ; yet the 1° 
surgents have crossed it on several occasions, 
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seeming rather to enjoy the excitement of break- 
ing this ‘‘invincible barrier.”’ 

The clamor that ensued on account of this 
achievement, and from an engagement in which 
the Captain-General, Campos, was worsted, re- 
sulted in his recall by the Spanish Government 
and in the sending out of General Weyler. This 
Spaniard with a German name, General Valeri- 
ano Weyler, had already achieved unenviable 
fame in Cuba during the Ten Years’ War, when, 
it is charged, he committed cruelties of a most 
atrociou§*character. It was a most unfortunate 
move on the part of the Spanish Government, 
for, by sending to govern the Cubans one whom 
they cordially detested, many became extremists 
and joined the insurgents who would otherwise 
have been lukewarm in their adhesion to the pa- 
triot cause. The acts of Weyler, the new Cap- 
tain-General and practical Viceroy of Cuba, did 
not belie his record ; for his edicts partake of 
that barbarous character which his enemies had 
ascribed to him. His boast was that the rebels 
should soon be swept from the island ; that the 
grinding of cane should begin within a month 
after his landing at Havana; but more than six 
months have gone by, and neither has the grind- 
ing of cane been permitted by the insurgents, 
nor have they been to any appreciable extent 
decimated. 

Then swiftly followed, after Captain-General 
Weyler’s arrival, and perhaps in consequence of 
it, the concurrent resolution of the United 
States Senate and House, recognizing the bellig- 
erency of the Cuban insurgents. This resolution 
was promptly transmitted to the President the 
last of February, but has not been heard of since, 
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and is now valuable only as an expression of 
popular feeling in the United States, which may 
possibly be prostituted to the furtherance of po- 
litical ends. 

But, while it may not have been the highest 
wisdom to recognize the belligerency of the in- 
surgents, and thus have possibly precipitated a 
war with Spain without any adequate gain to the 
Cubans themselves, the moral effect of that reso- 
lution will not have been in vain. It was a pro- 
clamation to them and to the world, through our 
senators and representatives, that the people of 
the United States sympathized with them in 
their struggle with tyranny and oppression. As 
such it will go on record, and; taken in connec- 
tion with the unmistakable utterances on the 
“Monroe Doctrine,’’ will give warning to other 
nations of the temper and temperament of the 
American people as to their neighbors to the 
south and southwest of them. 

The resultant outbreaks in Spain upon receipt 
of the news of the action of the American Con- 
gress are too recent for repetition here ; and the 
speculations as to the comparative strength of 
the two nations, in case war should eventuate, are 
too trivial for serious consideration. It is unfor- 
tunate that Spain should have lost sight of the 
real principles at issue—at least, that the people 
of Spain were ¢arried away by the superficial 
aspects of the case. That the sympathies of the 
American people are entirely with the insurgents 
of Cuba has been amply demonstrated, and this 
without any particular expression of ill-will to- 
ward Spain. The successful termination of the 
great fair in the Madison Square Garden, New 
York, in May, showed how willing and eager are 

our citizens to lend a_ helping 
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hand to the struggling patriots. 

During the last week of April 
the Spaniards made their most 
important capture—in fact, their 
first of the kind—when they took 
the American schooner Competitor 
in the act of landing arms and 
reinforcements for the insurgents 
on the coast of Pinar del Rio. 
The harbor in which she was 
captured is one of the numerous 
indentations on the north coast 
of that rich province, and very 
near to that in which the Ber- 
muda had made her successful 
landing. This incident th eat- 
ened to lead to international eom- 
plications owing to the fact that 
two American citizens on bord 
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of her were condemn¢ ) 
death by a court-martial . - 
vened by Weylerimmedis —¢ 
on arrival of the prize at 

vana. The decision of } 


court, however, was sen! *) 
Madrid for revision, and || 
difficulties for the time 
averted. It was in April, 
also, that Antonio Maceo 
gained a brilliant victory over 
the ‘‘ Alfonso XIII.”’ battal- 
ion, sent out from Havana 
for the express purpose of 
inflicting punishment upon 
the insurgents. But for the 
opportune arrival of a Span- 
ish war-steamer off the point 
on the coast to which the in- 
surgents had driven the bat- 
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talion, the force would have 
been annihilated. Maceo had 
been left in command of the 
insurgent forces in this province, the garden-spot 
of eastern Cuba, while Gomez had again broken 
through the much vaunted ‘‘ trocha,’’ and coun- 
termarched to his favorite strongholds in the pro- 
vince of Puerto Principe. He had twice traversed 
the richest portion of the island, had bearded the 
Spanish dons in their very castles, had accom- 
plished the purpose for which he came, and then 
leisurely retreated to his chosen quarters for the 
rainy season. Both Gomez and Maceo have since 
had encounters with the enemy, in which, with 
the improved arms and the supplies of ammuni- 
tion at command, they have rendered good ac- 
counts of themselves. It has been, and is, the 
insurgent policy to play a ‘‘ waiting game’’ with 
their opponents ; to do little fighting and much 
marching, thus wearing out the enemy and saving 
their ammunition, which latter has been difficult 
for them to obtain. They still lack arms, particu- 
larly good rifles and field artillery, being in need 
of all munitions, for which they can quickly find 
men and prompt service. 

In this summary of events but scant justice 
ean be done to individual acts of heroism ; but 
they have been numerous, and, what is unusual 
amongst the Latin peoples, women have occa- 
sionally been actively engaged in the field. In- 
stances are not wanting of their bravery and ef- 
fective assistance ; while as for the men, it would 
seem that all have acted the part of heroes. Nei- 
ther can the Spaniards be accused of cowardice, 
or inclination to shirk their arduous duties. 
Spain has sent here the flower of her troops, but 
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alas, they are very young and even immature. 
They fight well, but with the intuitive perception 
that it is against a cause which is righteous and 
must eventually prevail. On the other hand, 
the insurgents have ventured heart and hearth, 
soul and home; they are fighting for liberty, 
and only as men honest and earnest can. fight. 
It has been urged against their cause that the 
upholders of it are ignorant, vicious, unworthy 
and unable to govern, even if their efforts should 
succeed. But, if this be true, it can be shown 
that it was the Spanish system that has made 
them so—that has cramped their lives and de- 
prived them of opportunities for expansion. 

In a swift review of the relative performances 
of the contestants, some anomalies and inexplica- 
ble occurrences present themselves : the greatest 
anomaly is the Spaniard himself, who, although 
individually so courteous, generous and honor- 
able, is aiding and abetting governmental prac- 
tices which are the outcome and expression of 
long years of tyrannical bureaucracy. The Span- 
ish system of government is an Old-Man-of-the 
Sea fastened upon a naturally high-minded and 
generous people. 

To this Moloch, the Spanish system of govern - 
ment, the people of Spain have offered the best 
blood of their youth and manhood for centuries, 
It has borne them to earth at last, and they are. 
prostrate ; only their pride and the memory of 
great achievements remain to them—a lekacy- 
fraught with peril for their future. One of the 
inexplicable things is, that the Spaniards have 
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been unable, even with so great an extent of 
coast to watch, to prevent the frequent landing 
of supplies and reinforcements for the insurgents. 
They long ago announced a complete system of 
blockade, to be enforced by the employment of 
nearly ninety gunboats and launches, which 
would patrol the coast and effectually prevent 
the approach of filibusters. But, almost at con- 
venience, the friends of the insurgents have sent 
them aid to whatever port had been selected ; 
and it is this extraneous assistance that has kept 
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them equipped and in condi- 
tion to combat their enemies. 

The other thing inexplicable 
is, that the insurgents hold pos- 
session of nearly the whole is- 
land, with exception merely of 
the larger ports and cities 
mostly on the coast ; while the 
Spaniards, with more than one 
hundred thousand men, seem 
to confine their efforts to the 
guarding of fortified places and 
the preservation of the useless 
‘“*trocha.’’ This is the condition 
of things in mid-summer, 1896, 
with the Spaniards holding 
their own merely in the coast 
cities, subject to frequent alarm 
and even panic; the insurgents 
ranging at will over the inte- 
rior of the island, from the 
eastern to the western province, and reaching 
out to the coast whenever it is necessary to place 
themselves in communication with the outside 
world. 

To a disinterested observer, like the writer, 
and to one who has dispassionately studied the 
situation, it appears as though the insurgents 
have the best of it, and that the expulsion of the 
Spaniard from this, his last important possession 
in America, will be but a matter of time, the end 
of which is nearly in sight. 


MY: EET: 


By L. G. MOBERLY, 


Ir there should fail you, in some future day, 
A love you thought was very strong and true ; 
If suddenly there should be swept away 
A happiness you thought had come to you; 


If crushed the best of all your Faith should lie 
Becanse a heart you trusted as your own 

Had failed you suddenly ; if hope should die 
Because you have to face the pain alone ; 


If suffering undeserved come near your life, 
Misunderstandings, bitterness of pain; 
sin should ever make you yield the strife, 
And others turn aside in slow disdain; 
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Remember—there is here one faithful heart 
Whose love will stand by you through good or ill, 

Though years to come may set us far apart, 
This steadfast love will stand beside you still. 


Remember—I have given you of my best ; 
This love I humbly lay before your feet 
Longs just to serve and help vou; for the rest 

I only ask you not to spurn it—sweet, 


SIGNALING ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 
HOW MESSAGES ARE TRANSMITTED DURING AN ENGAGEMENT. 


Tur rapid transmission of news, reports and 
orders has ever been indispensable ‘to the suc- 
cess of a campaign. From the earliest ages 
every good general has made it his first care to 
secure his communications. As time rolled on, 
countries became more thickly populated, new 
routes opened and the primitive small armies 
swelled to the mighty hosts of the present day, 
till this consideration has now become of the 
highest importance. When an army is scattered 
over a wide tract of country, or is separated into 
different bodies on the march, victory often de- 
pends on the accurate junction of the various 
forces at a given point and at a given moment. 
Therefore, in future wars—even more than 
hitherto—the army telegraph, in divers forms, 
will play almost a decisive part. 

In its primitive condition, military signaling 
can be traced back distinctly to the days of an- 
tiquity. The first germ appears in the classic 
Trojan War; then the idea spreads to the Per- 
sians and the Romans. The 
ancients used the fire beacon, 
for ASschylus, in his tragedy 
of ‘‘ Agamemnon,”’ mentions a 
line of beacons along eight 
mountain heights, by which the 
news of the fall of Troy was 
flashed in one night from Troy 
to Mycenee in the Peloponnesus. 
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Agamemnon, as commander-in-chief of the be- 
sieging army, sent the message to his wife Clytem- 
nestra at their capital, Mycenee. Again, in the 
Old Testament, the prophet Jeremiah bids the 
Benjamites to ‘‘set up a sign of fire in Beth-hac- 
cerem’’ a peak close to the hill city of Tekoa, 
near Bethlehem—‘‘ for evil appeareth out of the 
north and great destruction.’’ There were two 
classes of these fire-signals— torches waved in 
different fashions, or huge piles of wood on lofty 
summits. Sometimes the beacon showed a 
bright flame, and sometimes the fire was coy- 
ered up, and the smoke was so directed as to ex- 
press certain information. The Scotch signaled 
the approach of their hereditary foes, the 
English, by means of beacons on their hilltops, 
and later established a code of signals by act of 
Parliament. One fire beacon signified that the 
enemy were coming, two denoted that they were 
a strong party, and four that the hostile force 
was of overwhelming numbers. England herself 
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levied local rates to maintain beacons, which 
were guarded by a regular watch with mounted 
messengers to carry the news. This was the 
chief way that the alarm of the Spanish Armada 
spread round the country, and relics of the old 
custom still remain in the names of certain hills, 
such as Dunkerry Beacon by Exmoor. Going 
further afield, even the wild races of the interior 
of Africa, despite their lack of civilization, have 
always understood how to transmit messages 
from peak or watch-tower by means of drum or 
horn. In later ages the place of these rude 
methods was taken by ‘ visual’’ or ‘‘ optical 
telegraphy,’’ with which many inventors ap- 
peared in the field, including James II., then 
Duke of York. At the end of the last century 
the semaphore was imported from France, and 
became highly popular in England. These sema- 
phores consisted of towers posted on lofty 
heights about six or eight miles apart, carrying 
at the top an apparatus resembling in some de- 
gree the present flash-light system, as the signals 
were conveyed by closing and opening shutters 
at intervals. Afterward a mast, with two mova- 
ble arms, like a railway-signal, superseded the 
shutter method. A further development fol- 
lowed on the invention of the ‘‘aerial tele- 
graph ’’ by the French scientist, Claude Chappe, 
in 1792. This discovery was at once utilized by 
France, the ‘‘Chappe system’’ proving most 
valuable in the Napoleonic wars at the begin- 
ning of the present century. Toward the middle 
of the present century this mode of communica- 
tion was superseded in its turn by the electric 
telegraph. England first adopted the latter in- 
vention in the Indian Mutiny campaign, later 
the French followed suit in Africa, and the 
Spaniards and Italians in Morocco, while the 
Germans found the electric telegraph invaluable 
in their wars against Denmark, Austria and 
France. Indeed, the telegraph exercised a pre- 
ponderating influence at the beginning of these 
campaigns. In all these instances most use was 
made of the Government telegraph lines already 
existing in times of peace, the field telegraphs 
being of secondary importance. Their task was 
to unite the headquarters of the staff with the 
advance body, to report the latter’s position and 
tactics in a hostile country, and especially to 
work on siege service. Of late the field tele- 
graphs have been the connecting link in the 
wide iron circle drawn around a beleagured city, 
joining the staff-quarters of the various army 
corps with the quarters of the leaders in supreme 
command. Thus, before Strassburg, Metz and 
Paris, the telegraph informed those troops fur- 
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thest from the scene of action of the exact mo- 
ment when the garrison attempted a sortie, and 
enabled their combined action to frustrate such 
efforts for freedom. 

In time of peace an army department main- 
tains only a few of such regular chains of war 
telegraphy. Even these few are quite on a small 
scale, and are established either between the 
most important fortresses, along the frontiers, or 
for coast defense. This is chiefly the case in 
France, England, Russia, Belgium and Holland, 
besides the great fortresses of other countries. 
Telephone lines, however, have existed for many 
years in nearly all large garrisons, camps and 
walled towns. They are widely used in rifle 
practice to unite the marker at the target with 
the troops who are shooting, as it is found much 
easier to speak though the telephone than to use 
the Morse signs. Since the field telegraph was 
more fully employed between the front line 
against the enemy and the headquarters of the 
staff, the advance body of an army have found 
their freedom of action much curtailed.  For- 
merly they were able to act more independently. 
A case in point is the French capture of Tim- 
buctoo. As no communication existed between 
the expedition and headquarters, the headstrong 
Gallic leader acted against orders, causing loss of 
valuable life. Accordingly, the Great Powers, 
such as England either in Egypt or other battle- 
fields outside Europe, did not find this inde- 
pendent system at all consistent with the safety 
of their advance columns, and therefore resorted 
to optical signaling. Probably this is the reason 
why England takes more pains than any other 
country to develop the signal service in every 
possible form. The latest methods have ample 
and careful trial, either in the ordinary course of 
army exercises or at the big annual manceuvres. 

Nearly the whole burden of maintaining the 
intelligence service in an army corps devolves 
upon the cavalry. To lighten this duty many 
armies have introduced cyclists and war-dogs. 
Both these types of messengers, however, can 
be utilized only under certain conditions. In 
the case of great distances in an enemy’s country 
the cyclists find much difficulty in passing unno- 
ticed through a thickly populated hostile district. 
Nevertheless, most armies nowadays include a 
cyclist corps, which has played an important 
part in recent military manwuvres. Some par- 
ticularly instructive official experiments with 
cyclists were made in Holland. In order to de- 
termine how quickly the news of attack on the 
frontier could be conveyed from the border to 
the War Minister at the capital a body of cyclists 
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was dispatched from Muestricht to The Hague— 
some 164 miles. The men wore their ordinary 
soldiers’ garb and rode regular military cycles, 
not weighing under 30 Ibs. Half the cyclists 
rode the whole distance, the remainder were re- 
lieved by relays at each of the seven halting 
places on the journey. The latter won the day, 
reaching The Hague in 15 hrs. 14 min., while 
the quickest direct riders took 17 hrs. 15 min. 
To add to the difliculties of the journey six 
rivers had to be crossed on the way. 
The employment of war-dogs is as yet in 
the experimental stage, and is only possible 
for short distances, such as outpost duty. 
Moreover, the dogs are neither so reliable nor 
so swift as a mounted messenger. Some coun- 
tries have experimented most favorably with 
carrier-pigeons — France in particular — but 
although those winged messengers are undeni- 
ably swift, they 
are threatened 
with too many 
enemies for their 
perfect safety. 
Indeed, Ger- 
many is training 
hawks to attack 
army _ carrier- 
pigeons and to 
bring back both 
pigeon and _pos- 
sible war dis- 
patches from the 
enemy to the 
German lines. 
In several arm- 
ies, therefore, the 
intelligence serv- 
ice for the ad- 
vance guard is 
carried on by the 
telephone in 
light field telegraph work—called in France the 
‘“‘télégraphie légére,’”? or the ‘‘cavalry  tele- 
graph ’’— besides the optical signaling, which 
will be described later on. France has taken 
up all such innovations in military matters 
with particular energy. In her mancuvres of 
1891 on the German frontier, most interest- 
ing experiments were made with these varied 
systems, the result being highly satisfactory. 
The cavalry divisions are the eyes and ears of 
the army. Of late years their duties in the field 
have altered materially. Since the enormous 
development of murderous artillery, the times are 
past when a brilliant cavalry charge could carry 
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the day in a battle. But all the same the cavalry 
are most indispensable members of an army. 
Their task is to bring in prompt and reliable 
news of the foe, to keep watch on his position 
and movements, to frustrate his plans, destroy 
his means of communication—i. e., railways and 
telegraphs—and to secure the advance guard of 
their own forces from notice 
and surprise. Such observa- 
tions the groundwork 
for the strategy of the army 
leaders and must be transmit- 
ted with the utmost rapidity. 
This is only possible through 
the assistance of the telegraph. 
As already mentioned, most 
European armies utilize various 

4 telephonic sys - 
tems. The most 
popular are the 
micro-telephone 
and the Summer. 
These are all simi- 


form 


lar for em- 
ployment in 
the field in 
one respect ; 
they do not 
use the instru- 
ment for 
speaking purposes, but solely as a mode of 
transmitting the Morse signs of dot and dash. 
The telephone is fitted to the Morse apparatus, 
and gives out the stroke of the machine so 
clearly at the receiving station that the message 
can be read off by ear without being sent 
through on the tape. The speaking telephone 
possesses one great disadvantage—frequent mis- 
understandings. Local circumstances materially 
affect the right comprehension of the message 
—the voice and pronunciation of the speaker, 
or any defect of hearing in the receiver, for 
example. For this reason the Morse systema 
is much more reliable—an indispensable point 
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in military operations. Further, as the latter 
system is easy to interpret, the message can be 
transmitted very quickly. By means of the tele- 
phone the cavalry can intercept the enemy’s 
dispatches— when not in cipher: can restore in- 
terrupted communications, or establish new lines 
with the shortest expenditure of time. Hostile 
dispatches are intercepted by the telegraphists 
posting themselves between two stations, and di- 
verting the wires to a fresh destination—in their 
own hands, of course. Most Kuropean cavalry 
regiments contain a fair number of officers and 
men accustomed to working the telegraph and 
to optical signaling. Their war equipment in- 
cludes a light field telegraph, telephone and 
other signaling apparatus. 

The field telegraph service in the French army 
is particularly well organized. Each cavalry 
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regiment contains six 
telegraphists in two 
groups of three men 
apiece. This telegraph 
‘troop is more like an in- 
dependent technical di- 
vision than an actual 
fighting body. Each tele- 
graphist carries a tiny 
electric battery in his 
holster-pocket besides a 
telephone in his shoul- 
der-belt instead of cart- 
ridges. A light single 
horsed wagon accompan- 
ies the regiment, carrying 
four coils of telegraph cable, each half a kilométre 
in length. When a line is to be laid, the first 
telegraphist of the first group goes on in ad- 
vance, taking on his back in a small box one 
of the coils, which unrolls as he goes along. 
The second man follows, also carrying a coil 
and a light bamboo pole with hooks. He guides 
the cable of the first coil as it unrolls, protect- 
ing it from injury when passing over boughs of 
trees, walls, hedges and ditches. The third man 
remains at the starting point of the line. The 
second group of telegraphists follow with the 
wagon, and are ready to relieve the first detach- 
ment as soon as their store of cable is exhausted. 
Further, a two-horsed wagon goes with each 
regiment, containing thirty kilométres of tele- 
graph wire, electric batteries and tools. Alto- 
gether each telegraph contingent can lay fully 
forty-two kilometres of line. At the French 
manceuvres previously alluded to, the telegraph 
corps laid in five hours a line of forty-three kilo- 
métres with ten intervening stations, giving un- 
interrupted communication between the two 
headquarters. The line was taken up again with 
equal rapidity. On September 7th one of these 
cables, twelve kilometres long, was kept at work 
on the very scene of the manceuyres during the 
whole of the battle without suffering the slight- 
est interruption, although a whole cavalry di- 
vision galloped over the ground intersected by 
the telegraph lines. Experiments were also made 
to give the telegraphists more freedom in their 
movements. Thus, a speaking telephone was 
fixed to their headgear so that the wearer might 
have one hand at liberty whilst the other man- 
aged the transmitter. When the army is not on 
the move the telegraph contingent are employed 
on service with the outposts, the advance guard 
and the staff. Under certain conditions they 
may also establish communication with the head- 


quarters at a considerable distance. During 
their manceuvres the French tried to unite the 
whole series of cantonments by the field tele- 
graph, whilst during the actual fighting the tele- 
phone was used to transmit the orders from 
headquarters. On this same September 7th, the 
chief commander of the Western force, General 
de Galliffet, ascended in a captive balloon to a 
height of some 400 métres, and from that point 
of observation directed the battle by communi- 
cating through the telephone with the officers 
below. Thus the chief of the staff could send 
his orders through the field telegraph to the 
various regimental commanders. Nevertheless, 
this method did not answer expectation so well 
in these manceuvres as the optical signal service. 
This may be in some degree explained by the 
fact that the telephone was undergoing its first 
practical trial in field service, whilst optical sig- 
naling has been familiar for many years. It may 
be safely asserted that a great future awaits field 
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telegraphy when fully developed, even if it can- 
not be actually utilized in battle. Nor under the 
latter circumstances could optical signaling be 
fully trusted. ‘ 

The use of the electric telegraph greatly de- 
pends upon the condition of a hostile coun- 
try. The safety of the lines may be endan- 
gered by the enemy’s attacks or simply through 
the ordinary circumstances of commerce and 
public traffic. On the battle grounds of less 
civilized regions than Europe war may be carried 
on under such conditions that no telegraph line 
can be employed, nor could any substitute be 
found in carrier pigeons. In such cases optical 
signaling comes to the rescue. Accordingly this 
branch of the service is being carefully studied 
by those European Powers owning large domin- 
ions in Asia and Africa—Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Russia to wit. England stands in the 
first rank in this respect. She has long em- 
ployed an elaborate system of signaling with 
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flags, lanterns, limelight, and the heliograph, 
bringing the various methods to a high pitch of 
perfection. In France the signal system with 
flags and lanterns is thorougly practiced and is 
perhaps better regulated than in any other coun- 
try. Flag-signaling is also practiced in Austria, 
but Germany as yet hesitates to introduce the 
system, although experiments are being made at 
the Emperor’s express desire. Optical signaling 
possesses two inestimable advantages over the 
electric telegraph—greater movableness and se- 
curity against hostile attacks. It is, therefore, 
better suited than any other system for use with 
an advance body and also for communication 
between ships and land stations. England has 
proved this thoroughly in Afghanistan, South 
Africa and Egypt. For instance, the heliograph 
enabled the besieged garrison at Candahar to 
send word of the enemy’s positions, and to keep 
up communication over a distance of seventy- 
seven kilométres with General Roberts advancing 
to their relief. In South Africa the garrisons 
maintained communication through the helio- 
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graph between stations some 112 kilométres 
apart, while in Egypt the optical signal line re- 
placed the electric telegraph communication de- 
stroyed by the enemy. General Dodds, during 
his recent conquest of Dahomey, found the helio- 
graph invaluable. Owing to the dense brush and 
undergrowth, it was impossible to establish a 
regular telegraph line ; while, on the other hand, 
the hilly nature of the country exactly suited the 
heliograph. So, as each detachment of troops 
advanced, they set up a heliograph at intervals, 
till a perfect chain of communication was formed 
with the rear. Of course, in all these cases, the 
heliograph was favored by the physical features 
of the country, the clear atmosphere, and the 
strength of the sun’s rays. In a Central Euro- 
pean climate these advantages would have been 
much diminished. On this account the Euro- 
pean Powers mostly use flags and lanterns for 
day and night signaling respectively. 

All optical signals resemble the electric tele- 
graph in being based on the Morse alphabet. 
The methods employed are: For day use: 
The heliograph and flags. For night use: 
Electric search rays, limelight, hand-lanterns, 
and—under certain conditions—the heliograph. 
Further, experiments are being made with elec- 
tric light balloons. 

The heliograph is erected on some lofty site, 
if possible. Its mirror arrangement is properly 
sighted to a given point—the next signal station 
—whence can be seen the rays of the sun re- 
flected on to a round glass having a diameter of 
twenty centimétres. Through a peculiar mechan- 

- ism, due toaslight 
turning of the mir- 
ror, the sun-rays 
can be made to ap- 
pear and disap- 
pear like lightning 
flashes. Long and 
short flashes are- 
used, the short sig- 
nifying the dot, 
and the long the 
dash of the Morse 
alphabet. The | 
actual working cf 
the heliograph is 
undoubtedly 
rather perplexing 
to a novice. Any- 
one trying, with- 
out previous prac- 
tice, to interpret 
the most trifling. 
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report from the neighboring station is dazzled by 
the glare and rapidity of the process. Suddenly 
a number of flashes follow each other in quick 
succession—the sign that communication is to 
be opened. If the answer is given that the sta- 
tion is ready to receive the message, then short 
and long flashes appear with such maddening 
rapidity that a dispatch of twenty words can be 
transmitted ina single minute. Naturally, the 
distance over which the heliograph can work 
depends largely on local conditions. Across a 
short stretch it may even penetrate through 
smoke, fog and mist. 
Trials in England prove 
that in a clear atmosphere, 
when the moon is at the 
full, it is possible to sig- 
nal distinctly to a distance 
of eighteen kilométres. 
For day signaling there 
is the code of flags. The 
English use two sizes, the 
French only one, accom- 
modating the storage 
power of the soldier’s 
knapsack. These flags 
are always white on one side, while the other side 
is red in France and blue in England, being thus 
plainly visible whether the background is light or 
dark and the light good or bad. Four flags are 
used, two small and two large. One large and 
one small flag are white, with a horizontal blue 
stripe, and the remaining two are plain blue. 
Messages are sent by one man, who has them 
either written down and sends as he reads, or 
they are dictated to him a letter at a time. 
When a message is being received one signaler 
reads and another writes the letters down as the 
reader calls them out, letters of a similar sound 
being distinguished by different pronunciation. 
For instance, B is called beer to prevent confu- 
sion with V. The English signal with one flag 
at a time, using the large size for long and the 
small size for short distances, the latter being 
carried by the mounted signalmen, who take 
news to the various stations. The large flag is 
3 feet square, and is fixed on a staff 54 feet high, 
while the small flag is a foot smaller and 2 feet 
shorter in the staff. As may be seen in the il- 
lustration, the signaler grasps the middle of the 
flagstaff with his right hand, raised on a level 
with his left shoulder. The left hand serves as 
a pivot for the end of the staff, which is held 
about the level of the waist, so that the flag can 
be inclined to form an angle of 25 degrees to the 
middle of the body. The Morse alphabet is 
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used for this flag-signaling, the dot and dash be- 
ing shown by the various inclinations of the flag. 
For the dot the flag is moved sharply to the 
right to form the above-mentioned angle of 25 
For the dash 


degrees to the signaler’s waist. 
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the flag is lowered rapidly to the right till the 
staff nearly touches the ground. In both cases 
the flag is brought back to its normal position 
between each stroke of the alphabet. The 
French use two flags of the same size for all sig- 
nals. They mark the dot by stretching out one 
flag, the dash by extending two, at the rate of 
120 movements per minute. When a word is 
finished the French signaler raises the flag over 
his head. If a signal is not understood the 
right arm holding the flag is raised to the level 
of the head, while at the end of the message the 
last word is repeated twice. Among the Aus- 
trian mountain artillery corps flag-signaling is 
especially valuable, more particularly to unite 
the various observing stations or to report the 
first shot. In order to leave both observers and 
signalers as free as possible, the Austrians use an 
easily portable apparatus on a tripod. They 
have adopted various short signs in the stead of 
the Morse system. The main difficulty regard- 
ing the flags is that they are so affected by the 
wind, and are, therefore, often misconstrued. 
Several nations use green and yellow flags, but 
experience proves that black and white only are 
the best colors, Apart from the question of 
color blindness in either signaler or receiver, 
blue and red look black at a distance, while yel- 
low becomes white. This is the reason why 
form is preferred to color in signals—as for in~ 
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stance, in the system 
of signaling by cones. 
The color of the flag, 
however, has in Eng- 
lish signaling no bear- 
ing whatever on the 
meaning of the mes- 
sage, which can just as 
easily be transmitted 
by means of a pocket- 
handkerchief or sheet 
of paper in the hand as 
by flags. 

Tn peace manceuvres 
cavalry habitually, 
mounted infantry fre- . 
quently, and infantry 
sometimes, use mark- 
ing-boards —one man 
bearing a board repre- 
senting a squadron, 
troop, company, or a 
section, according to 
the numbers employed. 
Though the marking- 
board is thus intended 
only to denote the po- 
sition of an assumed 
force, it can be turned 
to very good account for signaling purposes by 
daylight in the absence of flags or other ordinary 
appliances. 

It would be somewhat unwieldly from the 
length of its staff for the transmission of: long 
messages, but it has this advantage over a flag— 
that it always presents a wide surface to the view 
of the person receiving the message, which a 
flag, especially in a bad wind, or in the hands of 
an unskilled manipulator, does not, and is thus 
visible for a considerable distance. 

These boards, being generally painted white on 
one side, and either red or blue on the other, to 
indicate whether the force they represent are ad- 
vancing or retiring, the different sides can be 
used effectively against either a light or a dark 
background for signaling purposes. 

The signal lamps are handled in much the 
same fashion as the flags. To intimate that one 
station wants to speak to another, the open lamp 
is shown to the next station. When this signal 
is answered, then the dot and dash of the Morse 
alphabet are spelt out by the light being dark- 
ened and exposed 120 times in a minute. For 
the dash the light is visible four times as long as 
for the dot. The Morse alphabet being used by 
all armies, there is no slight danger of the mes- 
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TELEGRAPH CORPS LAYING A WIRE. 


BATTLEFIELD. 


sages being intercepted 
by the foe. To obviate 
this difficulty, each sig- 
naler in the English 
army carries a cipher 
code enabling him to 
send secret dispatches. 
The signaler al ways 
uses a preliminary sig- 
nal before sending a 
code message. The 
same is done when fig- 
ures are to be read. 
The staff of a signal 
station depends upon 
the point whether the 
station is temporary or 
permanent. It varies 
from two to six men, 
some of whom handle 
the heliograph, flags, 
or lanterns while others 
dictate the dispatches 
to be sent, or read off 
those received. In case 
of necessity the dis- 
patches are taken down 
on paper stenographic- 
ally. According to the 
English system fourteen days’ training will enable 
a man to dispatch six words a minute, and after 
another fortnights’ practice the signaler can send 
off twenty words in the same space of time. To 
each combined body of troops in the English 
army—company, squadron, and battery—are at- 
tached at least five trained signalers. 

In conclusion, it must not be forgotten that 
England has been making trial of small trans- 
parent balloons for signaling purposes. These 
are filled with either fire or gas, and are fitted 
with six lamps, which are connected with an 
electric battery on the earth below. By rapidly 
shutting off and turning on the electric current 
the lamps are made to emit flashes of different 
duration, and thus spell out a message. There 
has recently been introduced in this country, 
signaling by whistles. This system is intended to 
overcome the difficulty of communicating orders 
in battle when the smoke hides the officers from 
their men. If an officer in command wishes to 
order the soldiers ‘‘to the rear,’’ he gives two 
short and one long note ; ‘commence firing ”’ is 
two long and two short notes; ‘‘to the right,’’ 
two prolonged notes ; ‘‘to the left,’’ two short 
notes ; and so on through the various military 
commands necessary in time of battle. 
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*¢*LEMME RIDE, WILL you ?’”? 


‘*Wuicn is the road to Fairoaks, 
bub?’ The speaker had driven up 
rapidly behind a rather small-sized boy, of thir- 
teen or fourteen years, who was scuffing along 
through the dust of a country road, looking down 
meditatively at his bare, grimy fect. Just at the 
point where he was overtaken the road forked, 
and there was no guide-board to direct a stranger. 

Bert Barstow looked up quickly at the man 
who had addressed him. Then his eyes flashed 
to the horse, and a sudden gleam of surprised 
recognition came into them. But the boy was 
shrewd enough not to let the stranger see what 
his eyes said. Dropping them again, with well- 
assumed bashfulness, and tracing wavy lines with 
his big toe in the dust, he replied : 
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‘““Take the left-hand fork, mister.’? 
Then he added, suddenly: ‘‘Say, 
I’m goin’ that way. Lemme ride, 
will you?” 

The man reflected for a moment. 
Then his face brightened shrewdly, 
and he replied: ‘‘ Well, jump up 
quick ; I’m in a hurry.” 

The boy flung a coil of cord, which 
he was carrying, under the seat, and swarmed 
over the wheel, boy-fashion, with the agility of a 
monkey. The man touched the horse lightly with 
his whip, and away they bowled, at a rattling 
pace, down the left-hand fork of the road. 

’ Meanwhile the boy’s thoughts were coursing 
through his brain with equal rapidity. Now that 
he was in a position to study the horse carefully 
he saw that his first glance had not misled him. 
It was Dr. Patten’s splendid new roan, the envy 
and admiration of all the horsemen in the vil- 
lage, with his sixteen hands of magnificent mus- 
cle, shapely limb and glossy coat—the best 
‘‘roader’’? in the county, and winner of the last 
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two pacing races at the State Fair. What busi- 
ness had this man with the doctor’s roan? Bert’s 
stolen glances at his companion revealed a coarse, 
florid, evil-looking face, a figure clad in checked 
clothes of a loud pattern, and a pair of hands, 
scarred and freckled, that reminded him of the 
butcher’s over at the Corners. There could be 
but one conclusion in the boy’s mind: the man 
had stolen the doctor’s horse, and was making 
off with it ! 

Now, if there was any man in all Davis County 
whom Bert loved, it was Dr. Patten. About a 
year ago Bert had broken his leg while climbing 
after a crow’s nest; and it was the doctor who 
had heard his cries from the lonely wood road, 
picked him up tenderly, carried him home, and 
restored him at length to perfect wholeness again 
—a wonderful feat, in the unsophisticated coun- 
try boy’s estimation. And now had not the 
time come for the grateful lad to make some re- 
turn for his friend’s sympathy and skill? So it 
seemed to him ; and that was why his thoughts 
raced and flew, as the clean- 
limbed roan sped toward Fair- 
oaks, which was a village on 
the broad turnpike that 
stretched away for thirty miles 
into the city. 

Presently the stranger took 
out a cigar and lighted it. He 
seemed to be well satisfied with 
himself, and leered with rough 
amiability at the boy. 

“Better hang on to your 
hat,’’ he said; *‘I’m goin’ to 
see what this horse can do.” 

With an inward chuckle, 
Bert grasped his hat. The 
man had made an admission, 
surely ! 

. Stung by a quick lash on the 
flank, the spirited horse sprang 
into a gallop; and it was some 
minutes before his driver, in 
spite of frantic sawing and tug- 
ging, could bring him down 
into that raking, swaving gait 
which had won him so many 
prizes on the track, 

‘Got plenty of life. hasn't he?’’ exclaimed 
the man, with an uncasy twist of the reins about 
his red-and-yellow hands. ‘Came pretty near 
gettin’ away from me, ‘f I do say it.”’ 

“Sav !? cried Bert, shouting up to his com- 
panion through the rushing wind. ‘‘I know a 
dandy trick to stop a horse when he starts to run 


“IN ANOTHER MOMENT THE CORD 
WAS FASTENED.”’ 


A BOY’S RUSE. 


away. It works 
bully !” 

“‘Ha, ha! you do, eh?” laughed the man. 
But there was a look of uneasy interest in his 
face nevertheless. ‘‘S’pose you tell us—eh ?”’ 

“Pll show you!’ replied the boy, quickly. 
“You just stop your horse a minute, if you can, 
and I'll fix him so he can’t get away from you” 

The man glowered. ‘‘I’ll break your neck if 
you do anything to hurt him!’ he said. But 
he began to rein in the horse. 

‘*Honest, I won’t do anything to hurt him "’ 
cried the boy. ‘It’s just as simple! And you'd 
like to know how to do it, I’m sure.”’ 

The horse finally came to a standstill, but 
with tossing head and stamping foot. Bert 
stooped for his cord, and clambered down with 
it. ‘‘I use it to climb for birds’-nests with,”’ 
he explained, with a confidential grin. The 

man watched him with suspicion, but 
| with growing interest, ‘as he sidled along 

, the fretting horse, patting him gently as he 

: went, and finally slipped his 
hand down the animal’s right 
fore-leg. In another moment 
the cord was fastened, just 
above the fetlock, with a slip- 
knot ; the other. end of it was 
rapidly slipped through one 
of the martingale rings, and 
the ring on top of the belly- 
strap, and then carried in 
Bert’s hand, as he nimbly 
sprang back into the buggy. 

‘‘There!’? exclaimed the 
hoy, ‘‘ I'd like to see the horse 
that could run away with a 
brake like that on his foreleg ! 
He’d find that foot lagging 
considerably, I guess !”’ 

The man laughed boister- 
ously, and slapped Bert on the 
back. The ingenuity of the 
idea evidently appealed to him. 

“You're a bright ’un !’ he 
cried. ‘* Now hang on to that 
string, and if this critter tries 
to get the upper hand of us 
again, we'll see how it works !"" 

He struck the horse viciously with the whip. 
and the high-strung animal was off like a whirl- 
wind, 

Bert’s heart beat like a triphammer. He had 
a plan—an inspiration, you might almost call it 
—and the tying of the cord to the foreleg of the 
roan was the beginning of its accomplishment. 


Uncle Nate showed me how. 
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About half a mile beyond the 
point where the team had stopped 
for Bert to illustrate his theory, 
the road made a sharp bend, 
pitched down a little slope, and 
came down to the riverside, run- 
ning for a few rods close to the 
bank. Here the water was very 
deep, and swirled angrily as it 
was hurled back from the bank, 
that breasted a rapid current 
from above. It was here that 
Bert intended his plan should 
culminate if only the frightened 
horse would keep up his mad 
speed until the critical moment. , 

The roan had been cruelly ~ 
stung by the whip, and was fly- 
ing along with flattened ears and 
wide - expanded nostrils. With 
every stride his speed seemed to 
increase, and presently he got the 
bit between his teeth and became 
unmanageable. His exasperated, 
and now thoroughly frightened, 
driver sawed and tugged in vain. 

‘Pull on your rope, bub !’’ 
he shouted. ‘‘ Pull on your rope, 

I tell you! The blamed critter 
is running away with us!’ 

They had swung around the 
bend, and were dashing down the 
little slope to the river. Bert’s 
whole body thrilled with excite- 
ment and exultation ashe grasped — 7 
the jerking cord, and waited for 
the precise moment when his 
plan would realize itself most effectively. They 
were rushing, apparently, right into the river. 

‘*Pull!’’ screamed the terrified horse - thief. 
*¢ J] kill you if you don’t pull that x 

The sentence was not completed. With one 
hand Bert pulled the cord violently, while with 
the other he grasped the back of the seat. 
The galloping horse tripped and fell heavily 
forward. With the sudden stopping of the 
buggy, the stranger flew into the air like a bird 
started by the hunters. Right over the pros- 
trate horse he sailed, and, describing a good 
curve, descended head-foremost into the river. 

The horse fell within two feet of the edge of 
the bank, and hardly had he landed upon 
shoulders and neck, ere the agile Bert had 
leaped from the buggy, and was slashing the 
harness away with his sharp jack-knife. Re- 
lieved of tugs and straps, the roan surged up to 
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‘THE STRANGER FLEW INTO THE AIR LIKE A BIRD.”” 


his feet again, snorting and plunging. But Bert 
was on his back as he rose, grasping the bri- 
dle; and as the horse dashed away down the 
river, the discomfited and half-drowned thief, 
getting his head above water, saw the brave boy 
wave back a signal of derision. 

Forty minutes later Bert and the reeking roan 
were in Fairoaks, and a telephone message went 
speeding over the wire to the little drugstore in 
Barton : ‘‘ Tell Dr. Patten that his horse is here. 
The thief and the buggy are somewhere up the 
river.”’ 

It was a proud and happy boy whom Dr. Pat- 
ten grasped by the hand a few hours later. And 
the laugh which the jolly doctor sent forth when 
he heard how the thief had been foiled and ducked 
in the river, caused two tumblers to fall from the 
shelves of the landlady of Fairoaks Inn and 
smash themselves upon the floor of the pantry. 
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ee HERE was no time lost in 


and Mr. Crane jumped 
from the boat and ran to 
the house. It was a large, 
handsome house, and 
presumably the home of 
arich man. Most of the 
houses in Portville were of two stories, but this 
consisted of three. Alonzo opened the front door, 
followed closely by Gerald. 

In the hall was a maid-servant, who was 
wringing her hands. 

‘Where is the fire ?’’ asked Gerald. 

‘¢On the third floor. Poor Mr. Nugent re 

‘Well, where is he?”’ 

‘‘In the chamber where the fire broke out. 
He is ina fit. He will be suffocated !”’ 

Alonzo Crane was captain of the fire company 
in Hillsdale, and had all his wits about him. 

‘Follow me, Gerald,’’ he said, as. he dashed 
up-stairs. 

He attempted to open the door of the room 
from the windows of which he had seen the 
smoke pouring, but Mr. Nugent’s body was 
lying on the floor in such a_ position as to 
prevent the door being opened. But the two, by 
pushing forcibly, succeeded in getting it open. 
The muslin curtains of the front windows were 
in a blaze, and the flames had spread to the 
neighboring woodwork. 

‘¢Tear down the curtains, Gerald,’’ said Mr. 
Crane. ‘‘You will soon have help. I hear the 
engine outside. I will attend to the old gentle- 
man.”’ 

With the strength which might naturally be 
expected from a blacksmith, he took up the old 
man in his arms, and carried him down-stairs, 
It was none too soon. Mr. Nugent was in a fit, 
and was half suffocated by the smoke. On his 
way down-stairs Alonzo met some of the Portville 
firemen, whom he directed to the room. Tak- 
ing the old man down-stairs he laid him on a 
couch in the sitting-room and summoned the 
servant. 


‘‘Bring me a sponge and some cold water,’’ 
he said. 

They were brought. 

He bathed the face of the old man, who pres- 
ently opened his eyes and said, feebly : ‘‘ Where 
am [?’’ 

‘*You’re in the land of the living, squire,”’ 
answered Crane ; ‘‘ but you wouldn’t have been 
long if I hadn’t taken you out of the burning 
room. Do you know how the fire started ?”’ 

“Tt was my fault,’’ said Mr. Nugent, feebly.- 
‘*T was lighting my pipe, when I felt a fit com- 
ing on. The match must have ignited the cur- 
tains. I staggered to the door, but could go no 
farther. I sank to the floor, and I remember no 
more. Is the fire still burning?’ he asked, 
anxiously. 

‘“‘The firemen are here, and it will soon be 
out. Here is one who will tell us.’’ 

At this point Gerald entered the room. 

‘“Ts the fire subdued ?”’ asked Alonzo. 

“Tt soon will be. The firemen are busy in the 
chamber.”’ 

‘«T—I wish there were a doctor here. 
overcome !”’ 

‘*T will call one directly,’’ said Gerald. 

He left the room quickly, and soon returned 
with Dr. Barlow, the village physician. 

‘* Well, Mr. Nugent,’’ he said, ‘‘ have you been 
trying to burn yourself up ?” 

‘*Not trying, but I nearly succeeded.’’ 

The doctor by a few simple remedies soon re- 
lieved his patient. Then he asked: ‘‘ Who dis- 
covered the fire ?”’ 

‘*Mr. Crane and I saw it from the lake ?’’ an- 
swered Gerald. ‘‘ We got here as quickly as pos- 
sible, and found Mr. Nugent lying helpless on 
the floor of the chamber.”’ 

‘“‘He must have been nearly suffocated. In 
all probability had you been less prompt he 
would haye died.”’ 

‘‘To whom am I indebted for my rescue?” 
asked the old gentleman. ‘‘ The boy I know— 
it is Gerald Lane—but this gentleman is a 
stranger to me.’? 


I feel 
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“‘TIt is the brother of my step-mother,’’ said 
Gerald. 

‘‘T am deeply indebted to you both. I am 
not able to make proper acknowledgment now, 
but will you both come over this evening, when 
I shall be better?” 

‘‘T shall be glad to come, squire,’’ said the 
blacksmith. ‘‘ Gerald will come too.’’ 

‘‘Who is this Mr. Nugent ?’’ asked Mr. Crane, 
when they reached the street. 
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‘‘He has a large library and is very fond of 
reading. He takes many magazines and papers.”’ 

‘‘That’s easier than bein’ a blacksmith, Ger- 
ald.”’ 

‘Would you be willing to pass your time in 
the same way, Mr. Crane ?”’ 

“‘T reckon not. I ain’t very fond of readin’. 
It makes me sleepy.’’ 

“*Probably he would not care to be a black- 
smith.”’ 


“WE TOOK UP THE OLD MAN IN IMIS ARMS, AND CARRIED HIM DOWN-STAIRS.”? 


‘* He has lived in Portville for some years, but 
not much is known of him, except that he has 
the reputation of being very rich.”’ 

‘< Did your father know him ?”’ 

‘* As well as anyone in the village. I think he 
consulted father about his affairs occasionally.” 

*¢ Well, the old gentleman came near passing 
in his checks this afternoon. He don’t look 
very rugged. How old is he?” 

‘¢Sixty or more, I should think.” 

‘* How does he pass his time ?”’ 


Alonzo Crane laughed at the idea, 


‘“‘T wouldn’t give him twenty-five cents a day 


for his work,’’ he said. 


When they reached the house they found that 
In half an 


Abel and his mother had returned. 
hour supper was served. 


“How did you pass the time, Alonzo?” asked 


his sister, 


‘““T went out rowing with Gerald. Then I took 


a hand at puttin’ out a fire.”’ 
““Where was it?” 
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“It was John Nugent’s house,’’ said Gerald. 

“How did it catch fire? Was much damage 
done ?”’ 

These questions were answered partly by Ger- 
ald, partly by the blacksmith. 

“‘T don’t know Mr. Nugent,’’ said Mrs. Lane. 
‘‘He doesn’t go anywhere. Mr. Lane visited 
him occasionally. He has very few visitors.’’ 

‘* He will have two this evening.”’ 

Mrs. Lane looked an inquiry. 

‘¢ He has invited Gerald and me to call upon 
him ?’’ explained the blacksmith. 

Mrs. Lane looked surprised. 

‘‘That is something unusual,’’ she said. 

‘‘Mr. Crane probably saved his life,’’ said 
Gerald. 

“‘Oh, I don’t know,’’ said Alonzo, modestly. 
““You see I am used to bein’ at fires. Iam cap- 
tain of the Hillsdale fire company,’’ he added, 
with an intonation of pride. 

“*T wouldn’t want to be a fireman,’’ said Abel. 

‘Why not?” 

“Firemen are low.’ 

““You won’t think so if you are cver in a 
burning house, Abel.’’ 

‘«They are a very useful class of people, 
Mrs. Lane. 

“You wouldn’t want me to be a fireman, 
ma, would you?”’ 

‘*No, perhaps not.” 

‘¢ You might be something a great deal worse, 
nephew,”’ said the blacksmith. 

‘Has Mr. Nugent no family?’ asked Mr. 
Crane. 

‘«He has a grandson about my age, but he is 
at a boarding-school somewhere,’’ answered 
Gerald. 

About half-past seven Gerald rang the bell at 
Mr. Nugent’s residence. 

The door was opened by the servant-maid they 
had seen in the afternoon. 

‘Come in,’’? she said, without waiting for 
them to speak. ‘‘The master is up-stairs in the 
library.”’ 

‘¢T haven’t got any library in my house, Ger- 
ald,’’ said the blacksmith, jocosely. ‘‘I hope he 
won’t tackle me on books.’’ 

They found Mr. Nugent sitting in a large eaay- 
chair beside the library table. 

‘‘Tam glad to see you both,” he said, cor- 
dially, offering his hand. ‘‘Our acquaintance 
has been formed under circumstances very favor- 
able to myself. I am very much indebted to 
you, Mr. Crane.”’ 

‘Oh, it ain’t worth talkin’ about, squire,”’ said 
the blacksmith. 
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‘*You seem to set a small value on my life, 
Mr. Crane,’’ said the old gentleman, smiling. 

‘¢Oh, I don’t mean that.’’ 

“‘T understand. You are only showing your 
modesty. Now let me tell you why I have in- 
vited you here. You have placed me under a 
great obligation. Now can I do anything for 
you?” 

Alonzo’s face lighted up with a sudden idea. 
But he did not quite like to express it. 

‘*T wouldn’t like to trouble you, Mr. Nugent,” 
he said. : 

‘‘Then there is something. Let me know 
what it is?” 

‘Well, the fact is, squire, I came to Portville 
to ask my sister—that’s Mrs. Lane—if she would 
lend me two hundred dollars to rebuild my shop 
that was badly injured by fire last week, but she 
says she can’t do it.”’ 

- ‘How much money do you require, Mr. 
Crane?’ 

“IT think I could manage on two hundred 
dollars.’’ 

‘‘What is your given name?” asked Mr. Nu- 
gent, drawing a check-book from a desk on the 
table. 

‘fAlonzo Crane is what people call me in our 
village.’’ 

John Nugent took the pen and filled out a 
check, which he passed over to the blacksmith. 

“Three hundred dollars !’ ejaculated Alonzo in 
amazement. 

“Yes; if that isn’t enough, let me know.’’ 

“Tt ll set me on my feet,’’ said Mr. Crane, his 
plain face shining with delight. ‘‘I’ll pay it 
back as soon as I can, squire.”’ 

‘Quite unnecessary, Mr. Crane,’’ said the old 
gentleman, with a pleasant smile. ‘‘I consider 


"your service quite worth three hundred dollars.” 


The blacksmith tried to thank Mr. Nugent, 
but the old gentleman prevented him by turning 
to Gerald. 

‘* How soon are you going to college, Gerald ?”’ 
he asked. 
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‘(THERE is very little chance of my going to 
college, Mr. Nugent,’’ answered Gerald. 

‘‘Why not ?”’ asked the old gentleman, in evi- 
dent surprise. ‘‘ Your father always intended 
that you should go. He has told me so more 
than once.’’ 

‘Did he tell you so within a short time of his 
death ?”” asked Gerald, earnestly. 
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‘“Yes; he referred to it as a settled thing.’’ 

‘He left all his property to Mrs. Lane, and I 
am dependent upon her.”’ 

“That is strange. But surely she, knowing 
your father’s intentions——”’ 

‘*She has decided that I am to enter the em- 
ployment of Mr. Tubbs, the grocer,’’ said Gerald, 
bitterly. 

‘But this is positively shameful !’’ said the 
old gentleman, warmly. 

“*T say so, too, squire,’? put in Alonzo. ‘‘ Mi- 
randy’s my sister, but that don’t hinder me from 
sayin’ that she is treatin’ Gerald meanly. She 
has put her own boy in his place, though he’s 
no kith nor kin of the man from whom her 
money comes.”’ 

“Is there another boy, then? I have never 
seen him.’’ 

“She didn’t send for him till after Mr. 
Lane’s death. Like as not he never knew that 
she had a son. Mirandy’s sly, and always was.”’ 

‘“‘T am not sure that I ever spoke to Mrs. 
Lane, though her husband was one of my few 
friends,’’ said John Nugent. ‘‘As you yourself 
criticise her, I will not hesitate to condemn her 
conduct. What I cannot understand is the man- 
ner in which Gerald has been left out of the 
will.”’ 

‘Tt does look cur’ous, squire.’’ 

“¢T suppose it will be very djsagreeable for you 
to enter Mr. Tubbs’s store, Gerald ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, sir. I am not afraid of work, but that 
is about the last position which I should have 
selected for myself.’’ 

‘©No doubt. Mr. Tubbs is an ignorant and 
illiterate man, and your education will be thrown 
away in his store. I have a great mind to call 
on your stepmother and protest against her treat- 
ment of you.”’ 

‘‘Thank you very much, Mr. Nugent; but I 
don’t think it would do any good. I have some- 
times thought I would leave Portville and try to 
make niy own way in the world.”’ 

‘Shall I offer you some advice, my young 
friend ?’’ 

‘€] wish you would, sir. 
decide what I ought to do.” 

‘‘©Then enter Mr. Tubbs’s store for a time, 
even if it is disagreeable to you. Try the experi- 
ment, and see how your stepmother treats you. 
I shall be glad if you will call on me aftera time 
and report. I was your father’s friend, and I 
have reason to be yours. You have done mea 
great service to-day which I am not likely to for- 
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The old gentleman spoke warmly. Gerald was 
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surprised, for until to-day he had scarcely spoken 
a word to Mr. Nugent, who had made himself a 
recluse, and was perhaps less known to his neigh- 
bors than any man in the village. Now it seemed 
that he had a good heart and warm sympathies 
for others. 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Nugent,” said 
Gerald. ‘‘It’s a comfort to me to think I have 
one friend who was also a friend of my father.’’ 

‘*You can rely upon my friendship, Gerald,’’ 
said the old man, kindly. 

“‘T shall remember your kindness, Mr. Nu- 
gent, and I will call upon you soon. I am ex- 
pected to go to work for Mr. Tubbs on Monday.”’ 

Soon after Mr. Crane and Gerald left the house 
and returned home. They found Abel and his 
mother sitting at the table in the sitting-room. 
They looked up with some curiosity as the two 
entered. : 

“How did you enjoy your call, Alonzo?”’ 
asked his sister. 

“T had good reason to enjoy it,’’ said the 
blacksmith. 

“Did he give you anything for putting out 
the fire?’ 

6c Yes. ” 

“As much as five dollars ?”’ 

‘¢The squire is a liberal man. 
enough to rebuild my shop.”’ 

‘¢ What!’ exclaimed Mrs. Lane, in incredu- - 
lous amazement. 

“I’ve got in my pocket a check for three hun- 
dred dollars, Mirandy.’’ 

“And won’t you have to pay it back ?”’ asked 
Abel. 

“No; it’safree gift. It was a lucky day when 
I decided to come to Portville, even if my own 
sister did go back on me.”’ 

‘Tt was out of my power to help you, Alonzo, 
but I am glad you have been so fortunate.” 

‘How much did he give you?’ asked Abel, 
turning to Gerald. 

‘He did not offer me anything. 
uncle who saved his life.”’ 

‘‘He might have given you a dollar or two,’’ 
said Abel; but in his heart he was glad that Ger- 
ald was not remembered. 

“‘T would not have accepted it.’’ 

“‘T would. I wouldn’t be such a fool as to 
refuse money when it was offered to me.”’ 

‘You spoke the truth that time, Abel,’’ said 
Alonzo, with a meaning smile. ‘‘T never knew 
you to refuse anything.” 

When it was half-past nine Mrs. Lane said : 
“We go to bed early here, Alonzo. I suppose you 
will want to take an early start in the morning ?’’ 


He gave me 


It was your 
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‘Yes, Mirandy ; I didn’t come here to make 
you a long visit.’’ 

Even if he had, it was clear that this would 
not have been agreeable to Mrs. Lane. 

‘* Abel,’’ she said, ‘‘ will you show your un- 
cle up to the small chamber in the attic, next to 
Ann’s room ?”’ 

Ann was the servant. 

Gerald was a little surprised, as there was a 
larger room on the second floor. Mrs. Lane clearly 
did not intend to treat her brother as company. 

‘‘T don’t want to go, ma,’’ grumbled Abel. 

‘¢T will show Mr. Crane the way to his room,”’ 
said Gerald, quickly. : 

‘¢ Very well.”’ 

A small kerosene lamp was lighted and Gerald 
led the way up the two flights of stairs. 

There were two rooms adjoining at one end of 
the attic. They were small and had dormer win- 
dows. In each was a cot bed about two feet wide. 

‘Ts this the spare room, Gerald?’ asked Mr. 
Crane, with a smile. 

*“Your sister doesn’t treat you with much 
ceremony, Mr. Crane.”’ 

‘* No, that ain’t Mirandy’s way. Howsomever 
I reckon I can sleep pretty sound in this little 
bed, if I don’t tumble out.’’ 

‘‘T would treat vou better if the house were 
mine.”’ Z 

“No doubt you would, Gerald, but Mirandy 
looks on me as a poor relation. She doesn’t re- 
member when I kept her and Abel three months 
in my house at Hillsdale, and she had the best 
room.”’ 

‘*T hope you are not sorry for your visit.”’ 

‘Sorry? I reckon not, when I carry back 
money enough to rebuild my shop—no thanks to 
Mirandy, though.” 

‘Well, I will bid vou good-night, and wish 
you a sound sleep.” 

‘Thank you, Gerald. 
boy 2 


The same to you, my 


GERALD’S MISSION. 


Gerald went down-stairs and found Mrs. Lane 
and Abel about preparing to go to bed. He 
took a lamp and went up-stairs. From the 
force of habit he was about to go into the 
room which had always been his, but remem- 
bered himself in time and turned into the little 
bedroom. He heard Abel moving about in his 
old room, and his thoughts were bitter. 

‘My place is taken by a stranger,”’ he said. 
‘* How long shall I be able to stand it? Once I 
had a home, but now all is changed !”’ 

Gerald may be pardoned for feeling melan- 
choly. The death of his father had made a great 
change for him. But the most bitter thought 
was that all this had happened with the concur- 
rence of his father. He might easily have been 
provided for and made independent of his step- 
mother, but this had not been done. Now, as 
he looked forward, his prospects seemed far from 
bright. Though his father had died rich, he was 
penniless and had his own way to make. How- 
ever, Gerald had a healthy nature, and he did 
not allow sad thoughts long to hold sway over 
him. 

He was soon sound asleep. 

How long he slept he did not know, but sud- 
denly he became wide awake. His hearing was 
keen, and he seemed to hear something moving 
in the next room. 

‘“Is Abel up, I wonder?’ he said to himself. 

Just then he heard a scream, and, bounding 
out of bed, he dashed into the next room. 

There, in the faint light—for there was a moon 
—he saw a dark figure bending over the bed. 
The intruder looked like a tramp, and was grasp- 
ing Abel by the throat. 

“Shut up, you viper !? he exclaimed. “If 
you don’t Pll choke you 1” 

Gerald comprehended the situation. The in- 
truder was a burglar, who had been interrupted 


in his work by Abel’s outcry, and was trying to 
stifle his screams. ‘ 


( Fo be continued, ) 
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By HELEN CORINNE BERGEN. 


1. 


As we idly walked through the springtime wood, 
We saw three toadstools growing 

Beneath a tree in a shady nook, 
Where dreary winds were blowing. 

And the little girl who walked at my side 
Said, ‘‘ They look like children three, 


With straight, little gowns, and broad-brimmed hats. 


Do you think such a thing could be?” 


Il. 


So I told the tale of the children three, 
As I heard it long ago ; 
How they were sent away to school, 
Through a sleet of rain and snow. 
“Now do not loiter, children, dear!’ 
Said their mother at the door, 
“And do not go through the woods to-day, 
For it’s storming more and more.” 
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She tied their hats beneath their chins, 
And kissed each one good-by ; 

Then stood and watched them start away, 
With a tear in either eye. 

«And can you believe it? Those children three, 
Went straight through the wooded way ; 
And their mother has never seen them since, 

Though she’s watching to this day. 


lv. 
But here you'll find them in each spring, 
Three little toadstools brown, 
Far from the light of the yellow sun, 
And rush of the busy town. 
So, if you'd ever happy be, 
And never meet with woe, 
Be sure to go the way, my dear, 
Your mother says to go. 


u-G:-WwWILSOoWw: 


Basy, who is just three years old, felt very 
lonely the first day her brother Donny went to 
school. She did not know what to do, so she 
went and nestled up against her mother’s arm. 
Mamma, looking down, saw a little rosy lip 
curled up, and two violet eves with great tears 
in them ready to fall. 

‘*Why, what is the matter with my little pet ?”’ 
said her mamma. 

“T want to go to ’c’ool, too, 
little voice. 

**So you shall some day, when you are old 
enough ; but suppose that we play school now. 
I will be the teacher and you the scholar.”’ 

Baby was delighted, and her tears were dried 
in an instant. 

‘*Now,’’ said Mamma, “‘ push a few chairs up 
in a row, and then come and sit down.’’ . 

Baby brought the chairs, and, after placing 
her dolls on them, came to school herself with 
her pussy in her arms. 

‘*Good morning, little girl,’’ said the teacher. 

‘*T have bringed my kittie,’ said Baby. ‘‘She 
is a velly dood cat.’’ 

‘* Well, she may stay this time if she is quiet,”’ 
said the teacher. ‘Now [I will call the roll. 
Mary.”’ 

‘¢That’s me,’’ said Baby. 

‘¢Gussie, Rosie and Tessie,’ called the teacher. 

‘“<They’s my dollies—they’s here,’’ answered 
Mary ; ‘‘but they tan’t talk.” 

‘Oh, very well,’’ said the teacher. 
will call pussy. Tee-tee.’? 


” said a piteous 


“Now I 
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By CHARLOTTE HANCOCK. 


‘‘ Pr-r-r-r-r-ow,’’ answered pussy, and then 
she began to wash her face. 

‘You must not wash your face in ’c’ool,”’ 
said Mary, giving pussy a pat. 

Pussy stopped, and blinked her eyes as 
much as to say, ‘‘ Il won’t do it again.” 

So the lessons began. 

‘““How many eyes have 
teacher. 

‘One,”’ answered Mary. 

‘* How many noses ?’’ 

“Four.” 

‘‘How many fingers ?’’ 

‘* A whole lot.’’ 

‘‘What is your mouth for ??? 

“To eat candy.’’ 

‘‘What are your eyes for ??? 

“To go to sleep with.’’ 

“¢ What are your ears for ?”? 

‘‘Don’t know. ’Spec’s they’s there to be 
washed.”’ 

‘That will do,”’ said the teacher. 
may go home to lunch, and com 
afternoon.”’ 

Mary ran over to the corner where her doll’s- 
house stood, and made belie 
lunch, Then she came back to 

“Why didn’t you take your dollies home to 
get something to eat, too?” said the teacher 

‘Oh, they tant eat, they’s velly ill. They’s 
got scarlet fever and whooping cough ned lata: a 
things, and dinner is bad for them.”’ 

te Oh, very well,’’ said the teacher. ‘* Now let 
oes lessons again. You may say your let- 

‘A, B, C, 0, 8S, M, T, WwW,” 

‘“ What do good little niiiae 

‘“Go to ’c’ool and 
ets.’ 


vou ?’’ said the 
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school again. 
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bring home ‘good tick- 


A COUNTRY BOY'S SOLILOQUY. 


‘“What do bad children do ?”’ 

‘*Put their fingers in the molasses and get 
them all ’ticky.’’ 

‘*Now I will teach you how to count,’’ said 
the teacher. ‘‘Say this after me: One, two, 
buckle my shoe ; three, four, go to the store ; 
five, six, buy candy sticks ; seven, eight, then go 
and skate ; nine, ten, go home again !”’ 

Just then the cat startled them by jumping 
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down off of her chair and scampering after a 
mouse she had seen run across the floor. 

“‘Oh, what a naughty kittie!’ said Mary. ‘‘I 
will never bring her to ’c’ool with me again.”’ 

But Mary got a good ticket, on which was 
printed on one side an Indian’s head, and on the 
other, ‘‘ One cent.”’ 

When Donny came home, he said : ‘‘ Baby, L 
think I should like to go to your school best !’’ 


” 
YOU MUST NOT WASH YOUR FACE IN *C’OOL,’ SAID MARY, GIVING PUSSY A PAT. 
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A COUNTRY BOY’S SOLILOQUY. 
(Partly Overheard. ) 


By Joet BENTON. 


In summer-time I get my top 

My marbles, and my ball for play, 
I hardly care for rest, or stop— 

Each moment hurries so, away. 


In summer-time, with line and hook, 
Or, wading in the purling brook, 

I pass the two brief playspell hours ; 
And, loitering on with many a wish, 
Viewing the water and the fish, 

I fill my hands with meadow flowers. 


In summer-time, when school js out, 
I spend the swift vacation days 
Going perpetually about ; 
The roads, and fields, and wooded ways ; 
And, when the happy time has passed, 
I wonder why it went so fast. 
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A “CHANCE” PROBLEM. 


By GEORGE FOLSOM. 


Ix the above little story a small word typi- 
fied in popular superstition by the plant in our 
drawing is to be introduced eighteen times. 
The object of the Problem is to complete the 


' 


story of the young German musician by means 
of this word. The story is to be read one leaf 
at a time. The leaves, as will be seen are 
numbered one to four. 


SOLUTION OF THE “ONE DOZEN BIRDS” PROBLEM IN THE 


AUGUST 

Wuen Mr. William Robinson, of Andover, was 
about to start out with his friend, Mr. Dawson, 
on a hunting expedition, his wife asked him how 
many birds he would bring back. ‘‘ Twelve,’’ he 
answered, as he patted her on the cheek, ‘‘and 
each one of them with a different name.”’ His 
wife, being gullible, believed him. Before they 
had gone far the friend wrenched his ankle, and 
howled with pain, and was finally obliged to 
crowd into a loaded country stage-coach and re- 


NUMBER. 


turn home. The bold hunter who had bragged 
about getting a dozen birds swallowed his discom- 
fiture, and went on his conquering way. Hear- 
ing a bird-call near by, he forthwith rushed into 
the thicket, but could not find any game. After 
a hard day’s work looking for something to 
shoot, he returned home with nothing but a 
fish-hawk. He now says that the birds flew so 


high that a man would need a balloon to get 
near enough to hit them. 
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Lintan Bet, the new writer whose ‘‘ Love Affairs of 
an Old Maid ”’ attracted much attention when it ap- 
peared a few years ago, has just brought out, through 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, a new novel with the title, 
“The Under Side of Things.’ The book is, we are 
sorry to have to say, something of a disappointment. 
It is well written—that is, the style is good; but it is 
too quiet and uneventful to please the average novel- 
reader. It is weak in plot and action, and the charac- 
ters cannot be said to be very strongly drawn. One 
must read through more than half the book to find any 
real interest in it. Up to where one of the best charac- 
ters, Kate Vandevoort, tells her love-story to Alice 
Copeland, there is but little that is the least interest- 
ing. That story, however, and what follows, make up 
in a great measure for the task of reading the earlier 
chapters. With Chapter X. a remarkable change takes 
place, and the novel at once becomes strong, readable, 
worth while, right to the last page, where it ends well, 
although sadly. There are a number of good things 
scattered through the volume—a number of bright and 
clever things, as might be expected in a novel by Lilian 
Bell. Miss Vandevoort’s description of her numerous 
lovers is certainly worth quoting : 

“TI had a contempt for most men,”’ she tells Alice 
Copeland. ‘‘ Such hosts of them had made love to me. 
Some were too stupid to conceal that my fortune would 
be no drawback. Some were too eager, simply because 
I had pleased their eye, to deceive even a young girl as 
to their real selves. Some were too business-like to sat- 
isfy the sentimental side of my nature. Some were too 
young for me not to know that I overtopped them men- 

tally; some too old ever to learn anything new; but 
most of them too gross not to repel as sensitive a crea- 
ture as I, and I loathed them all for daring to call them- 
selves in love with me. I suppose they thought they 
were. I suppose they believed in themselves. But, to 
my mind, they never knew the meaning of the word. 
And so, in spite of lofty ideals, and wanting to believe 
in men, the very men themselves dragged their sex 
down for me, and lowered my standard of men, and 
drove me further and further toward the material side 
of humanity.’’ 

Although a disappointment to most readers of novels, 
“The Under Side of Things’’ has a great deal of merit, 
and will certainly be enjoyed by many people. It 
should be read by all who wish to follow the work of 
the new and rising authors. [Harper «& .Brothers, 
New York. 


Observant readers of the magazines, and especially 
those who like good poetry, will readily recall the 
name of Orelia Key Bell attached to many excel- 


lent poems. The work of this new poet has attracted 
the attention of the leading critics ; and well it might, 
for it is full of vigorous power and originality. Miss 
Bell has recently made a collection of her verses, and 
they have been published under the plain title of 
“Poems of Orelia Key Bell.’”? The names of the maga- 
zines and literary newspapers in which these poems 
first saw the light alone guarantee their excellent qual- 
ity. They are certainly well worth reading, and the 
book, handsomely printed and bound, and adorned 
with a portrait of the clever author, fully deserves 
a place in any library. [The Rogers Company, Phila- 
delphia. 
* * * 

An appropriate book for the hammock or piazza of a 
country hotel, when time hangs heavily upon one’s 
hands and there is little other reading about, is ‘‘ Trains 
that Met in the Blizzard,” by R. Pitcher Woodward. It 
will certainly serve to get the time along a little easier, 
and can be recommended to those who have nothing 
much to do or read, and are anxious and ready to be 
amused in any way. It is a collection of short tales of 
various kinds strung on the thread of a story. Two 
trains are stalled close together during the great bliz- 
zard of March, 1888, and a number of the passengers 
repair to a deserted house, in which they have some 
amusing adventures and some which are supposed to 
be amusing. The little company, consisting of a law- 
yer, a Downeaster, a drummer, a dude, a tragedian, a 
journalist, a poet, a porter and a charming widow, soon 
begin to tell stories, and it is these that form the greater 
portion of the book. The stories are, on the whole, 
good. They are bright, clever, and in some cases really 
humorous. They are all thoroughly characteristic of 
the people who are supposed to tell them, and the dif- 
ferent dialects are, we think, correctly given. There is 
a snap, a go, a sparkle to the book that makes it enter- 
taining, but the entertainment it affords can hardly be 
called of a high order. The author often stoops very 
close to the borders of vulgarity in his efforts to amuse, 
and there is once or twice a suggestion of indecency. 
But, then, few humorous books are thoroughly good 
and clean from beginning to end; they usually have 
some parts that can be picked out for condemnation. 

Mr. R Pitcher Woodward is a young man and this is 
his first book, so of course one should not expect. too 
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much. The work is certainly promising, and contains 
at least an indication of future success for the author 
if he profits by the comments made upon this first at- 
tempt. He deserves credit for the time, attention and 
care he gave to this book, for it everywhere shows in- 
dications of much conscientious work and careful com- 
position ; and he tells us, in a very frank and rather 
bright preface, of some of the many difficulties he had 
to contend against. So Mr. Woodward is to be congrat- 

{ ulated on being able to produce so good a book as he 
has, and we feel sure that his next volume will be 
worthy of a prominent place in the humorous literature 
of the day. ; 

There are a number of illustrations to ‘‘ Trains that 
Met in the Blizzard,” but the best that can he said of 
them is that some are fair, and that they do not add 
materially to the attractiveness of the book. [The 
Salamagundi Publishing Company, New York. $1.25. 

* 


* * 

‘Familiar Trees and Their Leaves,” by F. Schuyler 
Mathews, is a splendid book to have with one in the 
country, as it points out in simple language, and with 
careful drawings made directly from nature, the char- 
acter of the various trees that one finds all around him. 
It will enable anyone to distinguish a birch from a 
poplar, an oak from an elm, a maple from a spruce, 
etc., and help him to make an interesting and profita- 
ble study of some of Nature’s wonderful work. There 
are more than two hundred illustrations drawn by the 
author. An excellent systematical index at the end of 
the volume gives the common and botanical names of 
trees in the Eastern United States. [D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $1.75. 

* * * 

History and story are happily combined in ‘‘The 
First Fleet Family,’’ by Louis Becke and Walter Jef- 
fery. It is a true narrative of adventures in and on the 
way to New South Wales, and these adventures are so 
remarkable and so full of interest that the book will be 
enjoyed by those who like stirring fiction as well as 
those who look for new historical facts. One Sergeant 
Dew tells the story of the voyage of the Botany Bay 
Expedition; of an attempt at mutiny on shipboard ; 
and of the government of the half-sullen, half-restless 
colony during the first year of its existence. There is 
an attempt at escaping from prison in an open boat, 
and some other equally exciting incidents. Many good 
illustrations add attractiveness to the volume. [The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 

* 


ii * 

Justin McCarthy’s name affixed to a novel is a guar- 
antee of its interest. Some of his best work has been 
done in collaboration with Mrs. Campbell-Praed ; but, 
without the latter’s aid, he always has a story to tell. 
How the great Irish statesman can find time for fiction 
is surely to be wondered at, but, writing in a light vein, 
it is no doubt a recreation more than a task. Anyone 
who has read and enjoyed those most interesting nov- 
els, ‘‘The Ladies’ Gallery” and “Red Diamonds,” will 
take up with avidity this latest book, ‘‘The Riddle 
Ring,” published in Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library. The story opens with the finding of an odd 
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enameled ring with a puzzle of seemingly disconnected 
letters that evidently were only to be correctly de- 
ciphered by some former owner of the antique jewel. 
The hero finds the ring while wandering through the 
Bois de Boulogne in Paris. After spending twenty-four 
hours in trying to read the strange hieroglyphics, he 
makes two resolves in regard to the ring—first, that he 
would write a story about it, and thus begin a literary 
career that should ultimately make him famous; the 
second, that he would use every means in his power to 
find its mysterious owner. The first resolution is never 
accomplished ; but the last one proves to be a success- 
ful but long search, and out of this is evolved the de 
tails that go to make up a very readable story. [D. Ap 
pleton & Co., New York. 50c. 
* 

2° 8 

A welcome little volume for the housekeeper these 
warm days is ‘‘Cold Dishes for Hot Weather,” by Ysa- 
guirre and La Marca. It contains some good sugges- 
tions in short and simple receipts for many tempting 
dishes. There are chapters on consommé, fish, meats, 
poultry, game, vegetables, bouchées, pies and patties, 
cold sauces and dressings, salads, creams, charlottes, 
jellies, ice cream and water ices, cakes and biscuits, 
tarts, puddings and sandwiches. We are sure that the 
authors’ hope, expressed in their preface, ‘that this 
collection of receipts will be welcome, taking, as it 
does, the one unfilled place in the long list of culinary 
works,”’ will be thoroughly realized. Those who fol- 
low the little book’s suggestions will often experience 
the delightful contentment that comes from a dainty 
meal. [Harper & Brothers, New York. , 

* 
*  % 

Everyone who takes the least interest in politics will 
want to know something about the nominee of the Re 
publican Party for President. This want can be easily 
gratified, as there are several good biographies to be 
had. One of the earliest of these books on the market 
was “‘The Life and Speeches of William McKinley,” 
edited by J. S. Ogilvie, with Introduction by Hon. 
Stewart L. Woodford. In addition to a brief biograph- 
ical sketch, and a collection of McKinley’s principal 
addresses, this volume contains the proceedings of the 
convention at St. Louis, the platform of the Repnblican 
party, and a few words about Garret A. Hobart. There 
are many illustrations of a not very high order, includ- 
ing portraits of celebrated statesmen and views of 
McKinley’s home, birthplace and church. [J. 8. Ogil- 
vie Publishing Company, New York. = 
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NEW SERIAL, 


Tue next number of Frank Lesuir’s Porviar 
MontHty will contain the Opening chapters of a partic- 
ularly bright and absorbing serial story, by Edith Ses 
sions Tupper, author of << By a Hair’s Breadth 1 UW By 
Whose Hand,” “The Black Diamond Bracelen” “A 
Transferred Identity,” ete. Itig called ‘“‘ Farner asi ” 
and is a strong and powerful love-story, full of dramatic 


incidents and situations. A portrait and sketch of the 
author will also be given in the October number , 
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“¢ Wuat to do with our boys?” What, indeed? The 
subject is trite, but none the less is terribly alive. If 
the old order, which certainly took it for granted that 
the boy should have the best education, is giving way 
to the new—( well, perhaps, to the new woman, though 
the phrase is obnoxious)—and the girls of the family 
are to be educated not merely on a level, but to a far 
greater degree than the boys, then the fathers and 
mothers, or, rather, mothers and fathers, will have a 
bitter task to answer the above question. But, placing 
all considerations of feminine equality or superiority 
aside, surely one sees every day what can be done with 
our boys in one respect, and that is to let them have 
their own way as far as a profession is concerned. How 
many times does it occur that a boy, who has a hobby 
in electricity, engineering, or, even, say literature, is 
persistently opposed by his parents, who have set their 
hearts on his following in his father’s footsteps, and be- 
coming a lawyer. As well confine a little bird in a 
cage, and let it flap its wings against the wires till it 
dies from sheer exhaustion in its efforts to get free, as 
force a boy of agricultural tastes to sit in a stuffy office 
on a high stool for hours and hours each day. And yet 
for the sake of family pride this is continually being 
done. Most, if not all boys, have, or ought to have, a 
hobby.If your son has not a hobby, by all means and 
at all risks make him cultivate one. Begin when he is 
young, and so inculcate in his mind the desire to study 
at that hobby in his leisure hours, and you will know 
what to do with your son when he reaches the age of 
discretion. A boy without a hobby is like a girl with- 
out her sewing. Both are anomalies, and both ought 
to be impossibilities. 
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Now that the Imperial Crown has been securely and 
sumptuously fastened upon the Russian head of the 
husband of a Victorian granddaughter, as well as upon 
that of the latter; and a fortnight programme of 

mps, vanities, fétes, banquets and junketings has 
been fulfilled and passed into history, it may become 
timely for Europe—which has been supposed to look 
with admiration on the Moscow splendor—to give a 
thought to the aged men, philosophers and patriots 
who are buried alive in the silent fortress of St. Peter 
and Paul awaiting death as a welcome alternative to 
years of gloomy despair. Or to also give thought to 
Siberia, where, thousands of miles away from old 
homes or wives and children and friends, men of 
education and of noble qualities are dragging out their 
davs in dark mines. The two views are but samples of 
life’s contrasts and of life’s little ironies. The horrors 
of the Bastile and the terrors of the Spanish Inquisition 
are still finding counterpart in cruelties carried out in 


accordance with signed warrants of this young czar, to 
whom liberty-loving England sent-one of its bishops as 
the bearer of good wishes and congratulations. And 
when our own governmental bearer of similar good 
wishes—the brave General Anson McCook—returns to 
Washington what a volume he might write under some 
such title as ‘‘ The Glory and Shame of Russia.” 
a * 

Little Paul Dombey astounded his wealthy father by 
suddenly asking: ‘‘Papa, what is money?’ Any col- 
legiate professor of Mental Philosophy would be equally 
surprised to have his little child propound the query 
that has puzzled delvers into mind and soul for cen- 
turies, ‘‘ What is thought 2” That child may have been 
chided when he had said, “‘ But I didn’t think.” He 
knew then that it was his duty to think. But how to 
force thought, and what was thought became his crucial 
business. Observation and sensation the juvenile could 
readily understand, but not the machinery by which 
those faculties inspired suggestions and thought, let 
alone the idea of how thought instigated judgment. 
To the million the mental machinery behind thought 
can never be taken apart as the jeweler dissects the 
clock, and yet thought is the mainspring of GXEEYORS'® 
life. Keats, in the sixteenth stanza of his “ St. Agnes 
Eve,”’ sang: 

“Sudden a thought came like a full-blown rose 

Flushing his brow.”’ 


But from what came it—brain or heart — and why? 
Yet the child is taught that he must control his 
thoughts. Yet to find the locale of them baffles the 
cathode rays. Some day, perhaps, another Bishop 
Butler, or Paley, or Kant may give us all a Shapes 
the interesting but perplexing subject, to be entitled 
“The Evolution of Thought.’”” We have long been 
accustomed to use the expression ‘‘a penny for your 
thoughts,’ but where is the slot into which the penny 
can drop ? 
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The romance of the * Man in the Iron Mask eas 7 
play adapted from it, which the late actor neo 
Wallack, Jr., made notable, are still in vogue. ‘de 1e 
idea of the prison mask to conceal a convict = e ne 
ity from his fellows is yet Surviving in some en : 
prisons. M. Baihaut, 2 former Cabinet Lgeoeasa) ie 
was imprisoned for participation in the I See eae 
frauds, and whom President Faure has eg A ae 
doned, was allowed to wear a masked ea Tse 
muslin while under confinement, and so savec « 
much shame, ~ 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE WHITE TERROR. 


Generat Jacques Laurent, Compte de Gilly, served 
in the Napoleonic campaigns, but at the expiration of 
the First Empire he took command of a body of troops 
in the service of Louis XVIII. Upon the return of Na- 
poleon from Malta he joined his cause with the Royal- 
ist troops under his command, and bore his share of 
the struggle of the Hundred Days. Upon the emperor's 
final defeat and abdication he became a persecuted and 
hunted refugee, like many another. 

At about this time (in 1815) a sudden and bloody up- 
rising occurred in the south of France, particularly in 
the provinces in the department of Gard. The old re- 
ligious hostilities that burned so long and fiercely in 
France had never been quenched, not even in the re- 
peated deluges of blood that they had occasioned ; and 
the successful Royalists, in the main Catholics, took 
this opportunity to seek bloody and merciless reprisal 
for similar wrongs that had been perpetrated upon 
them in the first flush of Napoleon’s brilliant but short- 
lived attempt to regain his throne. A merciless mas- 
sacre of his adherents took place in Marseilles, and for 
more than two months the rage of the White Terror 
glutted itself on the defenceless stragglers. Not that it 
stopped with them. Many of those who had taken 
service under the new régime fell just as surely. 

The illustration on page 325 is from the painting by 
De Cordova, which was exhibited in the Champ-de- 
Mars Salon. It shows the fugitive Count Gilly and his 
wife in hiding in a peasant’s house in the neighbor- 
hood of Anduze, and on the verge of being discovered. 
The preponderance of fear seems to lie with the peas- 
ant and his wife, the two patricians being either more 
inured to terror or perhaps scorning to show it. 

But the Compte was not destined to fall by the hands 
of the White Terrorists nor to perish in exile. He was 
eventually pardoned, and died in France about 1829. 


SERGEANT TANVIRAY., 


The painting by Paul Grolleron, reproduced on page 
289, illustrates a romantic incident in the Franco-Ger- 
man war, where the standard of France is rescued 
from the hands of the dead ensign and born back 
through a shower of bullets to the French lines. This 
bloody war was waged for no particular reason save 
that both nations seem to have been “spoiling for a 
fight,’? and ready to sieze upon any half-provocation as 
a pretext for open hostilities. France particularly had 
been in the attitude of the small boy with a very ag- 

gressive chip on his shoulder, and in 1870 the chip fell. 


THE ARREST OF LOUIS XVI. AT VARENNES. 


Tur seed that bloomed into the red flower of the 
French Revolution was sown by the luxury and ex- 
travagance of the Bourbons, more particularly during 
the reigns of Louis XIV. and XV., and the consequences 
were visited upon the head of their mild and gentle 
successor, Louis XVI. The people, inspired by the 
American war for freedom, had risen in repeated out- 
breaks, razed the Bastile to the ground, flaunted the tri- 
colored flag and given tongue tothe cry: ‘ Liberty! 
Equality! Fraternity!’ They were arrogating more 
and more power to themselves, curtailing more and 
more the royal prerogatives, and finally seriously 
threatening the life of the king and his family. On 
one occasion the rabble, reinforced by large numbers 
of the National Guard, mobbed the royal palace at Ver- 
sailles, and compelled the king and his family to enter 
a carriage and accompany them to Paris, there to take 
up their abode. Continual humiliations followed, the 
audacity of the ‘Sans Culottes’’ grew greater and 
greater, and in 1791 the royal residence, the Tuileries, 
had become little short of a prison. A plan to flee 
France had been concocted ; royal troops, mostly Aus- 
trians, had been quietly assigned to various posts along 
the route where their assistance might be needed ; and 
on the 20th of June the king, dressed like a valet. ‘with 
his queen and children, also disguised cated ina 
closed coach for the frontier. The first part of their 
journey was passed with but little danger, but, when 
passing through Varennes, they were stopped be Bare 
eral of the local National Guardsmen, headed by their 
commander, Hanonet, and one M. Serine the town s0- 
licitor. The queen presented her passport which de- 
scribed her as one Madame de Korff traveling with her 
children and servants; but their ide- “ty being sus- 
pected, they were compelled to leave — e carriage and 
accompany their captors to the grocery store owned by 
M. Sausse. By some fatality the majority of the royal 
troops, that should have been on hand to assist the 
king, had failed to reach the place, and the few faith- 
ful officers and hussars who were reaesit were helpless 
against the mob of peasants and guardsmen ais 
quickly assembled. At the store the royal family were 
recognized and formally arrested, and fro "th re 
obliged to return to Paris. Less than two ioe iat T 
the head of the unfortunate Louis fell on tl hots ine 
in the Place de la Revolution. The Beacobad sistk ef 
Marie Antoinette soon after bent to a similar blow, and 


the horrors of the Reign of . : 
mraseneton: Terror followed in quick 
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THE FALL OO THE LEAF. 


HE star o' Love in the evening sky, 
The crescent moon ltke a stlver boat 
In a sea of rose and gold afloat: 
Under the maples, you and I 
Lean on the old, gray lichened wall, 
While soft on our heads the dead leaves fall, 
IVhy do you sigh? 


My sweetheart princess with frosted hatr 
Blown from your face in a shining mist 
Like thistle-down tn the atr sun-kissed. 

Silver or gold, dear, what do we care? 
Gold or silver, tt matters not, 

Still tis a theme for the poet's thought, 


Still the old lover's heart ts caught 
In tts silken snare. 


The dropping tints 0 the autumn tree 
Are richer than roses in their day, 
Sweeter than violets in the May— 

For rose or violet what care we? 
The wide, fair sunset o° the year 
Ts lovelicr than tts morning, dear, 

For you and me. 


The star o Love dips low @ the sky, 
The moon's white boat ts cast on the hill, 
The shadows gather more dense and chill, 
The deep wood thrills with the owl's sad cry, 
A lonesome cricket croons in the wall, 
Faster the leaves on our bowed heads fall 
As the wind wails by. 


Give me your hand. 1s tt growtng cold? 
Let tt lie on a heart that-%s warm ; 
Lean on the strength of a faithful arm. 
Love like the dead leaf still must hold 
ani Sweetness and song when tt has missed 
3. The fire of opal and amethyst, 
sas Purple and gold. 


A. L. M. 


ok 


Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 
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GENERALS GRANT AND LEE AT McLEAN’S 
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STAGE. 


By ARTHUR HORNBLOW. 


PROBABLY no profession, superficially consid- 
ered, presents so many allurements to the young 
man or woman about to choose a career as that 
of the stage. The extraordinary publicity given 
to the theatres and the players in the newspapers 
and magazines; the comparatively large salaries 
to be earned ; the apparently facile, lazy, luxuri- 
ous existence—all these features of the theatrical 
calling are more than enough to attract young 
beginners hesitating at the threshold of life. 
Here, he or she argues, is no drudgery to be per- 
formed, no distasteful tasks to be done, no em- 
ployer to threaten, no floorwalker to bully. And 
with the enjoyment of independence may also 
come fame and fortune. The humble little chorus 
girl of to-day may be the favorite prima donna of 


to-morrow with the legendary prince at her fect. 
Is it surprising, therefore, that so many young 
men and women feel that the artistic life is the 
only one worth living ? 

Of course, in reality it is far from being as ro- 
seate as the inexperienced novice fancies. Plenty 
of drudgery, plenty of discouragement, and nu- 
merous disappointments await the newcomer, 
and many of those who enter upon the stage ca- 
reer with such unlimited confidence quit it after 
the first year completely disillusionized. These 
discouraged aspirants did not suceeed because 
they were unsuited for the stage, on which, like 
everywhere else, the ‘¢survival of the fittest’? is 
one of the most elementary laws. They return 
to their counters, typewriting desks or fashion- 
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INSTRUCTION IN THE BALCONY SCENE, 


able circles, angry at their defeat, and 
ascribing their non-success to favoritism 
and other alleged vices of the contem- 
porary stage. As a rule, however, any 
young man or woman possessing good 
looks and a little ability can succeed in 
obtaining employment ; and if he or she 
happens to possess ability above the 
average, the pecuniary reward which 
awaits him or her exceeds that to be 
earned in any of the liberal professions. 
Actors like Richard) Mansfield, W. H. 
Crane, De Wolf Hopper, Francis Wilson, 
Fanny Davenport, ef al., make from 
830,000 to $50,000 during a season of 
thirty-five weeks. A’ successful lawyer 
or doctor is often compelled to work much 
harder the whole year round for less than 
half that sum. 


THE STAGE. 


This fact, together with all the other considera- 
tions enumerated above, has naturally resulted 
in the overcrowding of the profession. That 
there are more actors and actresses constantly 
seeking engagements than there are positions to 
fill must be apparent to anyone who is familiar 
with the theatrical business, or who has ever 
been inside the office of a dramatic agent. The 
supply of actors, in fact, far exceeds the demand, 
and each season this becomes more evident, fol- 
lowed as it is by the general lowering of salaries 
and distress among the actors. | Every profession 
has its unfortunate, its improvident and its | 
ne’ er-do-wells,”” and the theatrical profession 
is no exception. I suppose, however, that it has 
fewer cases of distress in its body than any other 
profession. It boasts of an adimi rable self-sup- 
porting charity in the Actors’ Fund of America, 
of which Manager A. M. Palmer is president, 
and which succors needy actors and buries those 
who die friendless and penniless, irrespective of 
their being members or not. 

The chief reason ascribed by the actor for the 
overcrowding of the profession and the conse- 
quent distress is the large number of embryo 
actors which the dramatic schools are constantly 
turning out. The actor who has acquired his 
position on the stage in the old way—that is to 
say, by beginning at the bottom of the ladder 
and working his way forward step by step—is 
the avowed enemy of the dramatic school, or 
“actor factory,’ as he is apt to call it. His spe- 
cific grievance is that anyone having the means 
to enter one of these schools practically pur- 
chases his admission to the stage, just as in the 
British army commissions could formerly be 
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bought ; and that, therefore, well-to-do incompe- 
tents often crowd out artists whose only capital 
is their real talent. There is much in this com- 
plaint that is true, no doubt; yet here again we 
are confronted with the inexorable law, ‘the 
survival of the fittest,” and ‘‘fittest’’ in our day 
usually means money. Ilowever, the argument 
of the actor who has worked his way alone is not 
entirely right. Many, possibly the majority, of 
the students who graduate from these dramatic 
schools are incompetent when 
they go on the stage, and remain 
so all their lives. On the other 
hand, a young man or woman is 
not necessarily incompetent. he- 
cause he or she has graduated 
from this or that. dramatic school. 
On the contrary, the newcomer 
is certainly far better equipped 
. career than many of 
those who have been associated 
with the stage for years. He 
has had the advantage of a spe- 
which the old 

In two years 


for a stage 


cial education 
actor never had. 
he has been drilled in fencing, 
elocution, diction, physical cult- 
ure, vocalization, literature, dia- 
lects, stage effects, rehearsing, 
stage business, make-up, cos- 
tuming, dancing, ete., ete., all 


of which arts the uneducated actor has to pick 
up as best he can, but which he never masters 
thoroughly in a lifetime. Why do so many 
even of our successful actors talk so unin- 
telligibly on the stage? Simply because they 
have never paid proper attention to elocution. 
Even Henry Irving does not know how to talk. 
His audiences have to guess at half he says. It is 
the same with Ellen Terry, Mrs. Jamies Brown 
Potter, and many others. Edwin Booth had a 
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perfect diction, and for that reason 
it was a pleasure to hear him deliver 
his lines. For this and similar rea- 
sons, therefore, the dramatic school 
is a good training ground for the his- 
trionie aspirant. The worst that can 
be said against it is that it has a 
tendency to encourage stage - struck 
persons, who thus have an easy way” © 
to obtain a hearing on the stage ; 
but, then, persons with money can 
do that without the schools, and 
actually do, for often a stage-struck 
person of means who has been re- 
fused admission to the schools bribes 
some manager to give her a part to 
play. 

Can the dramatic schools teach 
one to become an actor or actress? 

No; acting cannot be taught. The dramatic instructor, 
or at least the most conscientious among them, make no 
pretence to teach acting. All he can do is to develop and 
bring out the acting gift if you have it in you. The schools 
ean teach you all the arts connected with the stage-tech- 
nique, pantomime, elocution, make-up, diction. The only 
thing they cannot teach you is to be emotional if you are 
not emotional naturally. They cannot make of you a come- 
dian if Nature intended you for a tragedian, and vice versd. 

The dramatic school is entirely a modern institution and 
took the place of the old time stock company system in 
which all the great actors were educated. Yet it would 
be a mistake to conclude from this that it was the old 
system of training which made these actors great. They 
had genius for the stage and would have become famous 
under any system. The old stock system certainly had 
its advantages, but it also had its drawbacks. Stage aspi- 
rants had to begin as supers and work their way up by 


business. That is 


degrees, forced to associate the while with the most 
objectionable persons to be met with in the theatrical 
one of the reasons why it used to 
be considered such a dreadful thing to go on the stage, 
and why the young men who had failed in their business 
careers or young women who had been crossed in love 
were always threatening to do it. It was considered the 
last resort left before committing suicide. 

But, nowadays, conditions are changed. The profes- 
sion of the actor has come to be looked upon as an 
honorable one. The moral tone of most of our theatres 
both before and behind the curtain is considerably higher, 
and the reconciliation between the Church and stage is 
now almost complete. The men at the head of our 
best theatres are eminently respectable, and they take 


‘are that the houses they control 
shall be conducted respectably, so 
that any young girl playing her 
first engagement has no more need 
of a chaperone while at the theatre 
than if she were visiting one of 
her own relatives. 

It is the dramatic school which 
has been mainly responsible for 
this improvement. In France and 
some other Suropean countries 
the government maintains free 
schools of aeti ng .as they do 
schools of music. Most of the 
famous French actors and actresses 
we hear of are graduates of the 
Paris Conservatoire. The United 
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THE 


States Government does not as yet recognize any 
branch of art as essential to the well-being and 
happiness of the people, but we have in this 
country several conservatories organized by pri- 
vate enterprise which have produced remarkable 
results. In music, we have the admirable New 
York College of Music, conducted by Alexander 
Lambert in New York, 
and the New England 
Conservatory in Bos- 
ton. In the drama, 
we have the excellent 
schools conducted by 
Franklin Sargent and 
Nelson Wheatcroft, in 
New York City. 

The cost of a dra- 
matic education is 
about $500, to which, 
of course, must be 
added the living ex- 
penses, which amount 
to about ten dollars a 
week. The advanced 
student, however, is 
able to earn a few 
dollars a week by 
playing ‘‘thinking”’ 
parts at the different 
city theatres. 

The first ordeal the 
would-be student has 
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most promising pupil, he regretted that there 
was not a single vacancy in his school. 

The usual examination is not merely the 
ordeal of writing out on paper a few axioms 
taken from copy books, or in solving complex 
problems. The examiner considers first the can- 
didate’s personal appearance, and, if the plain 
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to go through is the 

entrance examination. The leading schools do 
not encourage incompetents, and searching in- 
quiries as to character are also made. A small 
fee is usually charged for this entrance exam- 
ination, for it often occupies an entire morning, 
and during the season there are often as many 
as fifteen applications for admission a day. As 
an instance of how some of those who are am- 
bitious to attain the centre of the stage are 
not vouchsafed that honor, I may cite an inci- 
dent which occurred recently at one of the 
dramatic schools. A lady called to see the 
director, and stated her desire to join the classes. 
He put the usual questions to her, and asked her 
what experience she had had ; also, if she had 
performed in amateur threatricals, ete. ‘Oh, 
no,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I have never acted on the 
stage, but my life has been very dramatic. I 
was recently tried and acquitted on a charge of 
having murdered my husband.’’ After the di- 
rector had recovered his self-possession suffi- 
ciently for speech, he bowed very low, and said 
that while the candidate promised to become a 


truth may be told, many would-be Juliets 
and Romeos never get past that stage, for any 
serious defect in face or figure, any deformity, 
halt in the step or cast in the eye renders a stage 
career out of the question. This, naturally, is a 
very delicate part of the examination, painful to 
the applicant, embarrassing to the examiner. 
Young girls, and old ones, too, for that matter, 
have sometimes gone off into hysterics on being 
informed politely, but firmly, that their ‘‘phy- 
sique is hardly suited to the stage.’’ Not infre- 
quently candidates have to be refused admission 
on account of their advanced age. A would-be 
Pauline with white hair, or a toothless Claude 
Melnotte is obviously laboring under a delusion. 
The examiner soon sees whether there is the 
slightest hope in a candidate. To test his powers 
of imitation he requests him to imitate some per- 
son he may have just seen on the street, an in- 
toxicated man, a brutal driver, a profane news- 
paper boy, ete. ; or else he will give a sudden 
command ; ‘‘Imitate that chair, imitate a step- 
ladder.’’ Other tests are the reading of famous 
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scenes. Another interesting one is to create an 
imaginary scene in the applicant’s imagination, 
and make him play the different characters. 
For instance, he is told that a murder is to he 
committed, that he is the assassin concealed be- 
hind the curtains, and that his victim is sleep- 
ing. The method of carrying out this idea is left 
entirely with the candidate. Some do it capi- 
tally—others are hopeless. 

As a rule, girls make better pupils than men, 
for their perceptions are quicker and they are more 
pliable. They have also more emotional power 
than men have. Girls from seventeen to twenty- 
five are preferred as pupils. When they are 
younger than seventeen they do not possess the 
fine feeling and intelligence necessary to compre- 
hend the value of each branch of the training. 
They are inclined to be giddy and have only 
very vague ideas of what they want to do. 
When they are older than twenty-five they 
usually lack the flexibility and adaptability to 
respond to the training. 

The most curious phase of the dramatic school 
is to be seen at its opening when all the new 
pupils arrive from every State in the Union. 
The Southern and Western girls exceed the 
Northern and Eastern girls in number and tal- 
ent. This is more especially true of the Southern 
girls, whose warmer blood and more impulsive 
natures gives them the fire and emotion essential 
to the actress. Most of them, too, have the 
dramatic instinct developed to a remarkable de- 


INTERLUDE. 


grec. Most of the young girls now studying at 
the different dramatic schools are of excellent 
family and have taken to the stage from an in- 
nate conviction that they are particularly fitted 
for it rather than from any foolish and idle in- 
fatuation. In many instances they have had to 
overcome almost insurmountable obstacles in 
regard to paternal prejudice and opposition, but 
now that each year the stage is becoming more 
respectable the paternal objections are being more 
easily overruled. 

It is very curious and interesting to watch all 
these well dressed young girls and young men 
assemble at the school when the season begins. 
Fach naturally is a stranger to the other. Each 
at heart is a future Eleanora Duse or an Edwin 
Booth, and this ambition may be plainly read on 
their faces. Everyone is uncomfortably shy and 
apprehensive as to the next step, but before many 
hours are over this feeling disappears. The 
classes are formed and all are the best of chums. 

The dramatic profession is full of opportuni- 
ties. Each year there is greater activity in the- 
atrical circles. An actress of fair ability may 
depend on an average salary of fifty dollars 
during the thirty-five weeks that the season lasts, 
and if she possesses goed looks or ability above 
the average her income may run into the hun- 
dreds a week. Success on the stage, as in every 
other walk of life, depends on your perseverance, 
your hard work and, to a large extent, on—vyour 
luck. 


INTERLUDE. 


By 


I ksow not why I linger thus 
So idle in the shade, 

For I’m a Stradivarius— 
On me the Master played. 


So well his spirit’s strong desire 
Could hand and chord control— 

Oh, I was life and light and fire! 
T was a living soul! 


Perchance within a far-off land 
The Master plays and sings, 
Wherefore I never feel his hand 
Upon my voiccless strings. 


MAY KENDALL. 


Yet steps there are that vigil keep— 
Steps as a shadow's light. 

I know she will not sigh nor weep 
Who visits me to-night. 


Yet in her eves Tosce how oft 
There wakes a pain supreme ; 

She touches me with fingers soft, 
Like fingers in a dream. 


They have no power the hidden song 
Within my chords to stir; 

But for his sake who journeys long 
I fain would solace her. 


She passes, and alone I lie, 
And silent as the dead, 

And yet [ know that she and I 
Have both been comforted. 
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What a leap and a spin has life, my lad, 
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When a youngster goes to embrace his 


sy 


dear f 
When the wind blows sweet from her haunt- 
ed neck, 
And the hour itself is a lovely fear! 
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j She is come with her scent of milk 
She 12 only a budding milkinaid girl, " and peach, 
In her lilae gown of a careless be ngth ; ae , With a damson stain on her vel- 
But she governs the tide at a shepherd’ s 5 vet chin ; 
wrist, ; \ - And she slips from the wood as a 
And she has her foot on the shepherd’ s 7 - x warm delight— 
: » : s 
strength. \ t Ti is harvest-time ; she is gathe red 
i NorMAN GALE. 
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GENERAL LEE AT THE CLOSE OF THE WAR, 


GENERAL LEE'S LAST ‘CAMPAIGN? 


By GENERAL HORATIO C. KING. 


Occupy1nG a subordinate position in the great 
Civil War, it would not be becoming in me, 
even if I possessed the experience and technical 
knowledge of warfare, to criticize the judgment 
and conduct of General Lee, the masterly spirit 
who inspired the Southern heart, and kept the 
fires of resistance burning long after the struggle 
seemed hopeless to calm observers both North 
and South. The first invasion into Maryland 
was made with the expectation that the people 
of that so-called Southern State, and presumably 
in sympathy with the South, would rally to the 
standard of the Confederacy, The result at An- 
tietam was convincing proof that Maryland 
could not be swerved from her loyalty, and 
General Lee retired to his own State with a 
loss of nearly thirty thousand men. The ad- 
dition to the Confederate ranks was so incon- 
siderable as scarcely to be worth mentioning. 
The Maryland greeting was formal and frigid. 
Had the contending forces been of different na- 
tions, there is little doubt but that terms of 
peace would have been agreed upon then. 


There was still greater reason for a conclusion 
of hostilities after the three days fight at Gettys- 
burg, now fitly styled the Waterloo of the South- 
ern cause. The casualties in this prolonged con- 
test were appalling. On the Union side there 
were 23,186 killed, wounded and missing, and 
on the part of the Confederates, 31,621. Accord- 
ing to the impartial estimate of the Count of 
Paris, the Army of the Potomac under General 
Meade numbered 83,000 men and 300 guns, and 
the Army of Northern Virginia under General 
Lee, 73,500 men and 190 guns. Of this com- 
bined force of 155,000 men, 54,807, or nearly 
one-third, were Jost. Again the Confederates 
had received assurances that outside of their 
own territory they had little hope of success, 
and that thenceforth theirs must be a defensive 
warfare against superior numbers, with infinite 
resources of men and supplies at the command 
of the North. 

Some years ago a distinguished clergyman, 
now a resident of Lynchburg, Va., was a guest 
at my house. He had been a chaplain in the 


* Ninth paper of the illustrated “Lee of Virginia’? series, which was begun in the February number of 
Frank Lesuie’s Porvtar Moyxrupy 


GENERAL LEE GREETED BY FRIENDS AND NEIGIEBORS ON IEIS RETURN FROM APPOMATTOX, 


GENERAL LEE’S FAREWELL TO HIS TROOPS. 
PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE ORIGINAL DOCUMENT IN TITE POSSESSION OF MR. JAMES REED, OF ASHTABULA, OHIO, 


(Copy. ) 
Special Order No. —: All officers and men of the Confederate States since paroled at Appomattox Court 


House, Va., who to reach their homes are compelled to pass through the lines of the Union Armies, will be 
allowed to do so and pass free on all Government transports and military railroads. 


By command of GEN, R. FE. LEE. 


By command of LIEUT. GEN. GRANT. 


Hd. Qrs. Army, N. Va., April 10, 1865.—General Orders: After four years’ arduous service, marked by un- 


surpassed courage and fortitude, the Army of Virginia has been compelled to yield to overwhelming numbers 
and resources. I need not tell the brave survivors of so many hard-fought battles who have remained stead- 
fast to the last that IT have consented, to this result from no distrust of them; but, feeling that valor and 
devotion could accomplish nothing that could compensate for the loss that must have attended the continu- 
ance of the contest, I determined to avoid the useless sacrifice of those whose past service to their country 


has been so valuable and noble. 


In the terms of agreement officers and men can return to their homes and remain till exchanged. You 
will take with you the satisfaction that proceeds from the consciousness of duty faithfully performed, and I 


earnestly pray that a merciful God will extend to you his blessing and protection. 


With an unceasing ad- 


miration of your constancy and devotion to your country, and grateful remembrance of your kind and gen- 


erous consideration of myself, I bid you an affectionate farewell. 


Confederate Army. Recurring to a conversation 
‘Tthen had with him, I wrote him recently to con- 
firm my recollection. In his reply, he says; ‘1 
was at Gettysburg, however, and may have ex- 
pressed the opinion to which you refer, in con- 
nection with that great engagement. I do think 
the tide turned at that point, not earlier. That 
was the culminating period of Confederate 
strength. Thereafter resources failed, until ut- 
ter collapse came in complete exhaustion at Ap- 
pomattox. What ‘might have been,’ but for 
Longstreet’s culpable inactivity at Gettysburg, it 
is idle to discuss or speculate. The intelligent 
judgment of his own people is that Longstreet 
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lost us that fight, and that only the magnanimity 
of his great commander saved him from court 
martial. His recent apology or ‘book’ will 
not reverse that judgment, but rather confirm 
and extend it.” 

I might take issue with him as to General 
Longstreet’s opposition to that famous charge. 
Of this General Doubleday says: ‘‘ The attack was 
so important, so momentous and so contrary to 
Longstreet’s judgment, that when Pickett asked 
for orders to adyance he gave no reply, and 
Pickett said, proudly: ‘ Ishall go forward, sir!” 
Anyone visiting the ground to-day will surely 
he impressed with the stupendous character of 
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General Lee’s undertaking. To advance over a 
mile of open field, affording little or no shelter, 
in the face of the Union force sheltered behind 
stone walls and improvised breastworks, and in 
the face of the nearly one hundred guns of 
Hunter’s artillery, massed on Cemetery Ridge, 
strikes even the novice in warfare as the most 
daring, if not the most reckless, of military un- 
dertakings. It seems as futile as the repeated 
charges of Burnside’s army up Marye’s Heights, 
which officers and men, who obeyed orders with 
a magnificent disregard of life, felt to be the 
acme of military madness. 

Gettysburg should have closed the contest. If 
General Lee entertained this view he was over- 
ruled by those who, at the seat of the Confed- 
erate Government, were not witnesses of the 
carnage, and not observers of the demoralizing 
effects of the disheartening defeat 

After Gettysburg the tide turned unmistaka- 
bly, and from all parts of the great field of bat- 
tle, east, west and south, came news of a general 
advance, the tightening of the folds of the ana- 
conda, and of frequent 
victory. 

With a desperation 
sublime in its energy 
and tenacity, the Con- 
federates maintained 
the unequal struggle. 
In the west the Union 
armies had things 
practically their own 
way, and all eyes were 
turned to the east. 

The Shenandoah 
Valley, so often the 
scene of Union humili- 
ation, was again to be 
the theatre of great 
activities. Sheridan 
was sent there in the 
summer of 1864, and 
in the brilliant suc- 
cesses at Winchester 

and Cedar Creek closed 

that avenue to further 
into the 
border States. Karly’s 
army, defeated, dis - 
pirited and demoral- 
ized, was withdrawn, 
and the rear of Lee 
was left open to the predatory excursion of 
Sheridan’s troops, who destroyed the James 
River and Kanawha Canal, cut other important 


incursions 
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communications, 
Grant’s army 
scarcely a man. 

For a year, at least, General Lee must have 
been hoping against hope: hoping for that recog- 
nition by foreign nations which never came, and 
the exemplification of a readiness of the North 
to make peace upon any terms, which existed 
only in the fertile imagination of Southern zeal- 
ots and Northern copperheads. 

Atlanta had fallen. Thomas had destroyed 
the last organized important Confederate Army 
in the West at Nashville. Sherman had com- 
menced his almost unimpeded march to the sea, 
and yet General Lee failed to see or, if seen, to 
accept the omens of the speedy collapse of the 
Confederacy. Asa great soldier, he must have 
felt that the cause was hopeless. But, on the other 
hand, he may have feared that the South would 
not acquiesce in a surrender so Jong as an organ- 
ized Confederate army remained in the field. 
The Southern capital was still in the hands of 
the Confederacy. While that remained uncap- 
tured, there was. still 
hope. For nine months 
Grant, after the fearful 
slaughter in the move- 
ment through the 
wilderness by the left 
flank, had besieged it 
in vain. Every inch of 
advance had been con- 
tested, and the frown- 
ing battlements of the 
contending armies, 
bristling with heavy 
guns, were, in some 
places, within a stone’s 
throw of each other. 

It was at this junc- 
ture that the Army of 
the Shenandoah, with 
which I was connect- 
ed, arriv ed at the 
James River, crossed 
over the pon toon 
bridge at Deep Bot- 
tom, and went into 

camp at Hancock Sta- 
tion, about four miles 
above City Point. It 
Was in the latter part 
of March. Crossing 
the pontoon just below the Dutch Gap Canal, a 
section was opened to admit the passage of the 
dispatch boat Mary Martin, at the window of 


and formed a junction with 
at City Point with the loss of 
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whose pilot house we saw the wan and anxious 
face of President Lincoln. His business there 
we did not seek to know, but it has since been 
disclosed that he had run down to have a 
talk with his captains, who were apprehensive 
that Lee might seek to withdraw his army 
from Richmond, effect a junction with John- 
ston, then in or approaching the Carolinas, and 
thus prolong the war. For a day or two we 
lay in camp, resting and refitting, treated nightly 
to the unpleasant serenade of whistling shells 
and booming cannon, 

a great waste of am- 

munition and a sad 

disturber of sleep. It 

was with a feeling of ty 

deep relief that we 
received orders to 
take three days’ ra- 
tions in our knap- 
sacks, six in the 
wagons, and prepare 
to move on the 29th 
of March. It would 
have been a sore dis- 
appointment to the 
Army of the Potomac 
if, after four years of 
unparalleled fighting, 
the satisfaction of 
“bageing’’ the heroic 
Army of Northern 
Virginia had been 
turned over to Sher- 
man’s army, then on 
its triumphant march 
up the coast from 
Savannah. The day 
was balmy and beau- 
tiful, and the careless 
members of our staff 
tossed their overcoats 
and blankets into the 
headquarter’s wagon, 
and moved gayly out on the Boydton Plank 
Road, heads pointed southward, with no par- 
ticular knowledge as to our destination, save 
that we were to come out at any convenient 
seaport Norfolk and New Orleans. 
Our picnic was somewhat impeded by a large 
body of Confederate troops, which compelled 
us to make a long detour to the left. Night 
fell, finding us, after a twenty-five mile march, 
at Dinwiddie Court House, about twelve miles 
by the direct road from our point of departure. 
Here we went into bivouac in a driving rain, the 


between 
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pine boughs for our mattress and sheets of water 
for our covering. Corp’s headquarters, more 
fortunate than the Division staff to which I be- 
longed, had found shelter in the hospitable man- 
sion of Widow Crump, and there, in company 
with the venerable widow and her diplomatically 
agreeable daughters, we sang Confederate songs 
to the accompaniment of a good piano until 
warned to repair to our respective and most 
cheerless bivouacs. 

Sleeping under such circumstances was not se- 
ductive, and at early 
dawn we were in the 
saddle and ready to 
follow our gallant 
leader, Phil Sheridan, 
in whom every man, 
from the highest offi- 
cer to the least con- 
spicuous private, had 
implicit confidence. 
The command was 
composed wholly of 
cavalry, about nine 
thousand in all, with 
General Wesley Mer- 
ritt commanding the 
first and third divis- 
ions, General Thomas 
C. Devin and General 
Custer as division 
commanders, and the 
second division under 
General Crook. The 
brigade commanders 
were scarcely less 
famous, for there 
were General Gibbes 
of the Reserves ( most- 
ly regulars), Colonels 
Stagg, Fitzhugh, Da- 
vies, Irvine, Gregg, 
Smith, Pennington, 
Wells and Capehart. 
We understood that the object of this move- 
ment was to bring the Confederates out of their 
intrenchments if we could, and if we failed, 
then to go on a raid and do all the damage _pos- 
sible to the enemy’s communications. Happily, 
the Confederates took the hint and came out. It 
would take too much space to detail the move- 
ments of this and the two succeeding days which 
are included in the battle of Five Forks. The 
developments of the first day brought our ad- 
vance line of battle almost within sight of the 
fortifications at the Cross Roads designated as 
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above, and there we were held in check by Pick- 
ett’s and Johnston’s infantry and Fitzhugh Lee’s 
cavalry. This reconnoissance in force disclosed 
the fact that the opposing forces were too strong 
for us, and at nightfall we returned to Dinwiddie 
Court House. General Grant made up his mind 
that the condition of affairs warranted Sheridan’s 
desire to ‘‘ push things’’; and so, reinforced with 
infantry, ‘‘ Little Phil’”’ captured the strong works 
at Five Forks, took possession of the South Side 
Railroad, over which President Davis and_ his 
eabinet had just 
made their escape 
from Richmond, 
and turned his 
forces on a stern 
chase toward the 
fleeing Confed- 
eracy. 
The least observ- 
ant combatant 
realized that the 
game was up, and 
here the war 
should certainly 
have ended. With 
Richmond in the 
hands of the Union 
forces, and the 
organized govern- 
ment of the Con- 
federacy in hasty 
retreat toward 
Mexico, it is not 
easily understood 
why General Lee 
did not then call 
a halt and make 
terms of peace. 
He, of all men in 
the South, had the 
unbounded = confi- 
dence of the peo- 
ple. His troops 
worshiped him. 
His word was law, and he assumed a_ fearful 
responsibility in continuing the struggle. Every 
life lost after the battle of Five Forks was a 
useless sacrifice. It was a peculiarity of the 
men in both armics that they never knew when 
they were beaten. Temporary reverses were 
acceptecl as the common experience of war. If 
the Southerners had been other than Ainericans, 
I think it would have been diflicult, if not 
impossible, to have compelled them to do 
any more fighting after the fall of Richmond. 
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But, with true American grit, they fought as they 
retreated, hoping for something to turn up that 
would retrieve their misfortunes and give them 
one more chance for the Confederacy. The spirit 
which animated them is shown in a letter picked 
up by a negro and turned over to General Sheri- 
dan—a note dated April 5th, and written by 
Colonel W. B. Taylor, in which he says: ‘Our 
army is ruined, I fear, My trust is still in the 
justice of our cause.”’ 

The principal events which followed have been 
so often recited 
that it is mere re- 
petition to give 
them here. But 
my own personal 
experiences may 
not be uninterest- 
ing. 

Because of the 
imminent danger 
to the train I had 
been sent back to 
bring it to a place 
of safety. Follow- 
ing close in the 
rear of the advanc- 
ing army, we 
crossed the railroad 
at Sutherland’s 
Station and push- 
ed on to Jetters- 
ville, where a brief 
halt had been 
made in anticipa- 
tion of an attack 
by the Confeder- 
ates, and rifle-pits 
were thrown up. 
Here General 
Grant had made 
his headquarters. 

With character- 
istic improvidence 
our cavalry had 
consumed their three days’ rations in one day ; 
and as the wretched condition of the roads 
had prevented our bringing up the reserve sup- 
plies, the troops were very hungry. The cavalry 
train was also much impeded by the extensive 
trains of the infantry, and I found it necessary 
to appeal to General Grant, through his genial 
and able Chief Quartermaster, General Ingalls, 
With whom L had a previous acquaintance. We 
found the great commander at the door of his 
tent, his uniform coat thrown open, his rank in- 
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dicated by modest shoulder-straps, the regulation 
slouch hat, and without sword or belt. Thad 
seen him before, but no one uninformed of his 
brilliant exploits would have coneeived him to 
be one of the grandest figures in military history. 
He greeted me cordially, directed that I should 
take precedence over all other trains, and sent 
meon my way rejoicing to catch my half-famished 
division if T could. 

At Sailor’s Creek, April 6th, the advance over- 
took the cavalry, and here I witnessed another 
terrible and needless slaughter. The Confederate 
rear guard, under General Ewell, endeavored to 
check their pursuers. Jn a brief engagement of 
about four hours we lost over 1,100 in killed, 
wounded and missing, and the Confederates 
7,000, a large part of whom were prisoners, On 
the Confederate side the number of the killed 
and wounded was greater than on eur own. I 
rode over the battlefield the next day, and the 
dead were lying so thick in places that it was 
necessary to dismount and remove the bodies he- 
fore our horses would advance. Near the foot of 
the hill on which was the Confederate line of 
battle, and close to the creek, was a gulch formed 
by washing rains, which served as a rifle-pit. It 
was about fifty vards from the road which T was 
following. As T crossed the creck I observed : 
Confederate soldier, handsomely dressed in a new 
uniform, his hands clasped as if in supplication, 
and his opened eves gazing upward. Saying to 
my associate that I believed the man to be alive, 
I dismounted and walked over to him. The poor 
fellow was stark dead, and in his knecling pos- 
ture was supported by the bodies of his comrades 
which lay four and five deep in this slaughter- 
pen, which had been raked by an enfilading fire 
from our batteries on the opposite hill. On the 
plain above the sight begeared deseription. Tere 
the Confederates had destroyed immense quanti- 
ties of camp equipage, including the contents of 
their field desks, which covered acres of ground 
with a snow-white mantle. Here old uniforms 
were thrown away and new ones donned by those 
fortunate enough to possess them. — It will be re- 
membered that General Lee wore an immaculate 
uniform at the surrender, and T have often won- 
dered if he didn’t abandon the old one on this 
oceasion. Here were evidences of demoralization 
such as fT had never seen before, and vet the end 
did not come. While our cavalry was pushing the 
fleeing forces northward, the infantry was making 
a short cut across country to intercept them if they 
succeeded in turning south. There had been a 
good deal of talking of “bagging”? for several 
years, but now it really seemed as if the net was 
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spread and the game could uot escape. General 
Ewell recognized the futility of further fighting, 
and wanted General Sheridan to send to General 
Lee a flag of truce and demand his surrender, 
which Sheridan did not do because he probably 
thought overtures should come from the other 
side. Besides, General Grant was in chief com- 
mand, and he could take the initiative if he 
deemed it proper. But there was to be still more 
fighting at High Bridge over the Appomattox 
River, where the Union Joss was 1,041, and at 
Farmville, where our loss was 655. The Confed- 
erate losses were not reported. The immense 
bridge near Farmville was saved by the rapidity 
of our movements, one span only being destroyed. 
When we entered Farniville we took dinner at 
the hotel which General Grant had just vacated, 
having closely sueceeded General Lee as a guest 
at this modest hostelry. Here we learned that 
General Grant had opened correspondence with 
General Lee to avoid the further effusion of 
bleed. His note was brief and kindly : 


“TEA pQuarTers, ARMIES OF THE UL. 
“OS opoM., clyeil 7th, 1865, 

“GENERAL R. iE. Lee, Commanding C. 8. A.—The re- 
sults of the last week must convince you of the hope- 
lessness of further resistance on the part of the Army of 
Northern Virginia in this struggle. I feel that it is so, 
and regard it as my duty to shift from myself the re- 
sponsibility of any further effusion of blood by asking 
of vou the surrender of that portion of the Confederate 
States army known as the Army of Northern Virginia. 

“ULS, Gras, Lieutenant General.” 


The reply indicated that General Lee still had 
a vague hope at least of effecting a junction with 
General Johnston. He wrote : 

April 7th, 1865. 

“Gesekat—l have received your note of this date. 
Though not entertaining the opinion you express of the 
hopelessness of further resistance on the part of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, I reciprocate your desire 
to avoid useless effusion of blood, and, therefore, be- 
fore considering vour proposition, ask the terms you 


will offer on condition of its surrender. 


‘OR. EL Lee, General.” 
“LIEUTENANT GENERAL U2 S. Grant, Commanding 


Armies of the U.S." 


Before leaving Farmville General Grant sent 

this reply : 
“Apel Sth, 1865. 

“GrxeraL Ro EL Lee, C. 8. A.—Your note of last 
evening in reply to mine of the same date, asking the 
conditions on which I will aceept the surrender of the 
Army of Northern Virginia is just received. In repiy 
T would say that, peace being my great desire, there is 
but one condition I would insist upon—namely, that 
the men and officers surrendered shall be disqualified 
for taking up arms against the Government of the 
United States until properly exchanged. T will meet 
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you, or will designate officers to meet any officers you 
may name for the same purpose at any point agreeable 
to you, for the purpose of arranging definitely the terms 
upon which the surrender of the Army of Northern 
Virginia will be received. : 

“TLS. Grast, Lieutenant General.”’ 


In his reply to this letter, General Lee still 
expressed his disbelief that ‘tthe emergency has 
arisen to call for the surrender of this army.”’ 
Further correspondence ensued, and the brave 
Army of Northern Virginia laid down its arms 
upon terms more magnanimous than were ever 
extended to a defeated foe. No sooner were the 
terms signed than General Grant asked of Gen- 
eral Lee the number of his men. He answered 
about 25,000, and turning to his Chief Commis- 
sary, General Grant directed him to issue that 
number of rations to the half-starved legions, 
who, but a few hours before, had confronted us 
with belching muskets and bellowing cannon. 
Many years after the war, General J. B. Gordon 
was an honored guest at a banquet at Del- 
monico’s. In the course of an eloquent address, 
he spoke of the magnanimity of Grant in the 
terms accorded at Appomattox Court House, and 
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especially in supplying the immediate wants of 
the Confederates, who were almost in a starving 
condition. In following him it gave me unquali- 
fied pleasure to add my share to this love feast 
by saying that it was from the plethoric wagons 
of the First Cavalry Division, under my charge, 
that the rations were for the most part supplied. 
General Gordon, with true Southern impetu- 
osity, rushed over to me and gave me a most 
hearty embrace, an episode which aroused the 
wildest enthusiasm) and will Jong be remem- 
bered.  L should add, in passing, that many of 
our own troops deferred their meal and went 
hunery until the arrival of further supplies. 

The profound admiration for General Lee is 
not confined to the Southern soldier, or to the 
Southern people. The Northern soldier, with 
rare exceptions, has buried all animosity, and 
recognizes. the conscientious devotion of the 
South to the cause they believed to be right, 
which characterized the brave men who wore the 
gray, and some, at least, ask the question men- 
tally of themselves: ‘‘ What might have been 
had Grant been born and reared in Virginia and 
Lee in THlinois ?”’ 
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LOVE SONG, 


HATTON, 


T stoop beside the gateway—it was the very same 

On which last year together we wrote cach other's name ; 

T waited in the shadow, a step the dead leaves stirred ; 

My heart beat ‘neath those footfalls till T could sav no word ; 
Tt beat, and then was silent, like some death-wounded bird. 


I gazed into the blue depth of those beloved eyes 
Their lashes fell, and sunlight was darkened in my skies. 
I laid my hand so gently—so gently upon thine— 


I thought your pulse beat quicker, T thought it answered mine ; 
But no, there was no token, no tender word, no sign. 


That To was loved no longer, averted glances told, 

I thought my very heart-strings would break, they were so cold. 
My dream of love was over. Alas! and that was all. 

Oh, Time, thou eruel sexton, the days like dead leaves fall 
Upon love's corpse so pallid, and make it's only pall. 


My heart-throbs they must bury the dead love which you gave, 
Cold-hearted one, not even the honor of a grave. 

Ah, in sweet pity leave me, to bury it alone! 

Your empty pedestal will serve to mark it for a stone ; 

It’s funeral oration shall be a stifled moan, 
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Eatox, near Chester, England, is well-known 
as the principal family seat of the Grosvenors. 
This name carries the mind back to Norman 
times, when, in the eyes of a monarch go pas- 
sionately devoted to the pleasures of the chase as 
was William of Normandy, the office of ‘Le 
Giros Veneur’’ (chief huntsman) was second 
only in importance to that of Chancellor, Gil- 
bert le Grosvenor, who founded the English 
branch of that name, was the nephew of the 
famous Earl of Chester, Hugh of Avranches, 
commonly called Hugh Lupus, who rendered 
material aid to his uncle William in the Con- 
quest of England. Hence it is that in the centre 
of the great quadrangle, facing the ‘Golden 
Gates,’”’ is placed a fine cquestrian statue, by 
Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., representing the great 
Norman noble as intent upon a falcon which he 
ig just about to cast off at a quarry in the Bel- 
grave drive. Raufe, a great-grandson of the 
above-named Gilbert, was a staunch adherent of 
the Empress Maud, and wax present with his 
cousin Randle Gernons, Earl of Chester, at the 
Battle of Lincoln, 1141. His son Robert was 
one of Richard Coeur de Lion’s followers in the 
Crusade, and took part in the assault of Messina, 
1190. Another Robert, Lord of Hulme, did good 
service in the memorable battle of Crécy. 

There is more direct evidence on record for the 
antiquity of the Grosvenor family than is often 
to be obtained in the pedigrees of those who claim 
to have ‘‘come over with the Conqueror,’’ owing 
to the notable heraldic dispute of the fourteenth 
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century between Sir Richard le Scrope and Sir 
Robert le Grosvenor as to the right of bearing ‘‘a 
shield azure with a bend or.’? The Earl Mar- 
shal’s commissioners took evidence in various 
towns, and the case was carried over several 
years. This incident forms the subject of the 
sculptured panel on one of the chimneypicces in 
the Central Hall. King Richard is on his throne, 
having on his right and left the claimants, each 
with his witnesses. Among Le Scrope’s sup- 
porters are Hotspur, Chaucer, John of Gaunt ; 
while the Abbots of St. Werburgh, Norton, and 
Combermere, and the noblest blood of Cheshire, 
Cholmondeley, Egerton, Legh, Dutton, Moli- 
neux, ete., support Le Grosvenor’s claims. The 
result was in favor of Le Scrope, and hencefor- 
ward the ‘garb or,’ or wheatsheaf, was adopted 
in the Grosvenor arms, in token of the connec- 
tion with the Norman Earls of Chester. It was 
a grandson of this Sir Robert Grosvenor, Raufe 
le Grosvenor, who, by his marriage with Joan, 
only daughter and heiress of John de Eton, 
brought the Eaton extate inte the hands of the 
Grosyenors. The house was then called Eaton 
Boat, and commanded the ferry across the Dee 
at a point higher than the present Eccleston 
ferry. Long anterior to this the mesne Lords of 
Eaton claimed the scrgeaney of the Dee and al] 
waif and wreek, and this power was exercised to 
some purpose and to no little peeuniary advan 
tage during Glendower’s rebellion, when goods 
and chattels suspected as contraband of war Were 
seized by the king’s zealous adherent. This 8ame 
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spirit of loyalty distinguished successive mem- 
bers of the family, and notably in the Stuart pe- 
riod Richard, created the first baronet in 1622, 
was held in high esteem by James I., though he 
was a warm and able supporter of the Puritan 
party in Parliament. He took an important part 
with Oliver Cromwell in a debate on the pardons 
and preferments granted to 
divines condemned for Arme- 
nian doctrines. Sir Richard 
has left behind in the Eaton 
library a valuable collection of 
political and controversial 
tracts which evince his strong 
Puritan leanings. His son, Sir 
Richard, has given equally 
strong proof of his Royalist at- 
tachment in the pamphlets 
which he gathered together 
bearing on the martyrdom of 
King Charles. As sheriff of 
the county he raised a force 


to oppose the Parliamentarians ye 


under Fairfax. His estates 
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were sequestrated, and after being mulcted in 
a very heavy fine, and ejected from Eaton, he 
was fain to seek shelter in a cottage on his own 
property. Soon afterward, however, incurring 
the suspicion of Oliver Cromwell, he was im- 
prisoned in Chester Castle. His son Roger, 
loyal as his father, whose sufferings he shared, 
was one of thirteen gentlemen of Cheshire 
nominated in 1660 to be Knights of the Royal 
Oak. It is an illustration of the vicissitudes of 
life that Sir Thomas Grosvenor, the third bhar- 
onet, grandson of this same Sir Richard who sac- 
rifieed his all in the service of his king, was en 
abled to retrieve the family fortunes by his mar- 
riage with Mary, the daughter and heiress of Mr. 
Alexander Davies, of Ebury, in Middlesex. - By 
this alliance the large estate in Belgravia and 
Pimlico, which has proved in this century to be 
of such immense value, became part of the Gros- 
venor heritage. It was Sir Thomas who built 
the first house at Eaton on the present site from 
the designs of a Cheshire man, Sir John Van- 
brugh, the poet-architect. It was of the house 
which Vanbrugh built for himself, a strange 
medley of Grecian and Gothic architecture, that 
Swift wrote in the well-known satire— 

“Now poets from all quarters ran 
To see the house of Brother Van ; 
Looked high and low, walked often round, 
But no such house was to be found. 
One asks the waterman hard by, 
‘Where may the poet’s palace lie? 
Another of the Thames inquires 
If he has seen its gilded spires. 
At length they in the rubbish spy 
A thing resembling ‘a goose-pye””’ 


Of the house built for Sir Thomas Grosvenor 
nothing now remains but the entrance hall, the 
saloon, and the vaulted hall in the basement. 
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All was swept away to make room for its 
successor, erected by Mr. Porden for 
Robert, Earl Grosvenor. This mansion, 
constructed in a florid ecclesiastical 
Gothic, proved a disappointment, and 
the difficult task of reconstruction was 
intrusted, in 1870, to Mr. A. Waterhouse, 
R. A., under whose superintendence 
Eaton, after fifteen years of ever-anxious 
thought, has been with consummate 
taste developed into the present stately 
and magnificent palace. 

The approach for the ordinary visitor 
is through the courtyard, in which am- 
ple and handsome provision is made for 
the large stud of hunters and hacks on 
the right, and carriage horses on the 
left. In the centre stands a spirited 
group in bronze by the late Sir J. E. 
Boehm, R. A. 

The clock tower of the chapel, which 
forms so prominent a feature in the 
landscape, contains a peal of twenty- 
eight bells in connection with a carillon. 
The chapel itself is a magnificent Gothic 
structure, elaborately adorned with mar- 
bles and mosaics and ‘‘ storied windows 
richly dight.’’ Its stately proportions, 
clustered pillars, groined roof, and pave- 
ment of ‘‘Opus Alexandrinum’’ well 
merit the commendation of all who have 
visited it. The scheme of decoration is 
a graphic presentation of the ‘Te 
Deum.”’ Apostles, Prophets, Martyrs, 
the Holy Church throughout the world, 
of all ages and climes, unite with the 
angelic host in chanting the noble hymn, ‘‘ We 
praise Thee, O God! We acknowledge Thee to 
be the Lord!” 

An interesting experiment has been success- 
fully made in placing pictures in mosaic of the 
Patriarchs and Prophets of the Old Testament to 
face the windows of stained glass representing 
the Apostles of the New Dispensation. Both 
painted windows and marble panels are marked 
by cleverly suggestive treatment. To take only 
one instance: In the compartment under St. 
Stephen, the first martyr of the New Testament, 
the grouping of Bishop Patteson, Ridley, and 
Latimer, with ‘‘the candle,’’? Savonarola, and 

Anne Askew and Rasolama of Madagascar, with 
the martyrs of the early centuries, Ignatius and 
Polycarp and St. Agnes, is intended to remind 
us that martyrdom is not limited as an expeti- 
ence to the ages past and gone, that it includes 
both sexes, and that it is by no means true that 
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sacrifices are not still demanded as tests of Chris- 
tianity. 

A long corridor, part of the house built at the 
commencement of this century, leads to the 
State apartments. One of these, the antedining 
room, between the dining room and the saloon, 
contains a collection of family portraits, the 
place of honor being held by that of Sir Thomas 
Grosvenor. Another portrait is that of Robert, 
first Marquis of Westminster, the friend and 
warm supporter of Mr. Pitt. He is styled 
by Peter Pindar ‘‘the Lord of Greek,’ be- 
cause he once startled the House of Com - 
mons by introducing in his speech a quota- 
tion from Demosthenes. ‘‘ Latin,’”? says Dr-. 
Quincy in his amusing account of the incident, 
‘“is a privileged dialect in Parliament. But 
Greek! It would not at all have been More 
startling to the usages of the House had his lord- 
ship quoted Persie or Telugu.”’ 
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The saloon has for its principal decoration the 
finely conceived representation, by Mr. H. Stacy 
Marks, R. A., of Chaucer's ‘‘Canterbury Pil- 
grims,’’ which runs round two sides of the apart- 
ment. The picture is instinct with life, and 
presents a pleasing: variety of outline and action. 
The same power of individuality and sense of 
proportion which marked the great poet's work 
has been successfully emulated by his brother 
artist in the nineteenth century. While Chaucer 
has adapted with wonderful skill the subjects of 
the several narratives to the character and condi- 
tion of life of the narrators, employing for each a 
suitable style of language and proper difference of 
dialect, Mr. Marks has succeeded equally in as- 
signing the animal proper to the station in life of 
his rider, and in presenting each in a different po- 
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sition. No two are alike in color, trappings, or 
in movement. The Miller, who heads the caval- 
cade, jogs along on his Roman-nosed, ill-condi- 
tioned jade in front of the Knight’s noble charger. 
The Wife of Bath’s dun horse, with handsome 
arched neck and small, neat head, and the Mev- 
chant’s chestnut are excellent contrasts to the 
animal ridden by the Shipman, which is in poor 
condition, and looks the worse because his rider 
fails to show him off. The Monk prances on his 
well-groomed steed by the side of the ambling 
palfrey of the Lady Prioress. The Cook’s horse 
stands still; the Squire’s curvets and kicks up 
the dust. The whole is a masterly exposition of 
a great poem, well worthy of the subject which 
inspired it, and of the noble house which it 
adorns, and in an especial degree appropriate for 

a house the members of which 
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were for generations famous 
for their love of horses, and 
of which the present head is, 
among other distinctions, 
known as having bred Or- 
monde, the great English 
race-horse. 

The room opening from 
the saloon is called the ‘‘ Bird 
Room,”’ from the assemblage 
of gay portraits from the 
“Zoo”? which Mr. Marks’s 
unrivaled skill has made to 
breathe and live upon_ its 
walls. The cranes and the 
adjutants, the flamingoes 
and the storks, form no 
mere regiment of long legs 
and long beaks to weary the 
eye by monotonous repeti- 
tion. As with the horses 
and their riders in the sa- 
loon canyas, so here the 
birds are in various attitudes 
and have all a character of 
their own, as if they had all 
stood each for its own por- 
trait. Some we see standing 
on one leg, with the other 
leg either raised daintily a 
little from the ground or 
tucked up comfortably under 
the body. 

The library, at the end of 
this suite of apartments, is 
an entirely new room, of 
handsome proportions, with 
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a frieze of inlaid work of 
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roses in mother-of-pearl and leaves of box- 
wood. Besides the 12,000 volumes which fill 
the shelves, the library contains numerous: 
works of art. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
are the well-known pictures, ‘‘Take Away that 
Bauble’’ and ‘The Death of Wolfe,’’ two of a 
series of five historical pictures painted for the 
first Earl Grosvenor by Benjamin West, the 
Quaker painter from Pennsylvania, who be- 
came President of the Royal Academy in 
1792. This latter picture is especially interest- 
ing as making an epoch in art, being the first 
in which any painter of ‘‘high art’’ ventured 
to dress his characters in the modern garb of 
European warriors, instead of the classic cos- 
tume of antiquity, which had always hitherto 
been deemed _ correct. 

On the left of the grand staircase are hung 
some valuable specimens of fluted and richly 
inlaid armor, and facing it, in the grand cor- 
ridor, are two pictures of the Rubens collee- 
tion, “The Adoration of the Magi’’ and the 
‘Fathers of the Church.’’ The last - named, 
acuriously dark-toned picture, painted origin- 
ally for a Carmelite convent, near Madrid, was 
carried off with six others by the French in 
1808. The wagon in which they were being 
conveyed broke down in a muddy ditch, and 
some of the pictures rolled out into the water, 
and were not improved thereby. After divers 
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experiences this one was bought in 
1818 by the first Marquis of West- 
minster. 

The pleasure grounds surrounding 
the Hall are set out on a scale in 
accordance with the grand dignity 
and magnificence of the interior. 
The cloister, which is carried in front 
of the dining and drawing rooms, is 
raised some fifty feet above the level 
of the river Dee, and below stretches 
a succession of terraces extending to 
the ornamental water in connection 
with the river. At the northern end 
of the principal terrace is an elegant 
structure with a dome covered with 
vitreous mosaic, commonly called the 
““Temple,’’ without, however, serv- 
ing any higher purpose than that of 
sheltering some busts in variegated 
marble of Roman emperors. At the 
opposite end of this terrace is a 
falcon building in which is placed a Roman 
Yr. ng are altar dedicated by the 20th Legion to 
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the Nymphs and Fountains, found at Boughton, 
near Chester. Traces of a Roman road have been 
found close by this, constructed here and there 
on piles, owing to the marshy nature of the 
ground, and crossing the river by the ford which 
gives its name to the neighboring village of 
Aldford. 

Such, in: brief, are some of the features of the 
great mansion of the present head of the Gros- 
venor family. The contrast between the Hugh 
Lupus, Earl of Chester, of 1066, and his lineal 


descendant, aptly illustrates the changed charac- 
ter of the times in which we live. In addition 
to all the commanding influence and extensive 
possessions and ardent love of field sports of the 
great Norman, we now behold the example of a 
pure and simple life, the peace-loving amiable 
disposition, and the unceasing care for the in- 
terests and comforts of the poor and the suf- 
fering which are marked characteristics of the 
Hugh Lupus, Duke of Westminster, of the 
present day. 


THE LAND OF TO-MORROW. 
By EDITH SESSIONS TUPPER. 


T) HROUGH eactus, sagebrush, 
cedar and sand, past emer- 
ald - clothed cafions, long 
misty lines of purple moun- 
tains that cleave turquoise 
skies, past huge rock-bound 
hills that crouch like sphinxes watching the des- 
olate wastes at their feet, goes the tourist toward 
the Land of Mafiana—the Land of To-morrow. 

For New Mexico is a country where nothing 
that can by any possibility be put off till to- 
morrow is done to-day. Country of drowsy, 
sultry days, burning sands, indolent Mexicans, 
lazy Indians; country where even the compara- 
tively few Americans who drift there soon become 
lethargic, somnolent and unambitious. 

When leaving Antonita, just on the border of 
Colorado and New 
Mexico, you put be- 
hind you the glorious 
valley of the San 
Luis; you put at the 
same time the robust, 
fierce, dominant 
spirit of the Great 
West, and drift down, 
down toward a land 
of dreams. 

Just beyond Espa- 
nola the ‘‘’dobes,”’ 
as one calls them in 
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this country, the 
swarthy, gleaming 
faces you _ see 


through the car win- 
dows, the half-naked 
men, women and 
children working in 
the fields, tending 


the herds of goats, threshing the grain, fright- 
ening the crows from the sickly corn, rouse 
you to fresh interest. This is a new country. 
Indeed, you can well fancy you have been 
whisked by the magic of some genie into a 
foreign land. There is nothing American here. 
One of the first curious things you see is the 
threshing and winnowing of grain. Near every 
‘dobe is a circular plot of ground, with tall stakes 
driven at intervals about its circumference, and 
a taller pole firmly fastened in the centre. On 
this plot lies the grain. Stationed at each stake 
is a Mexican—usually two or three; one to do 
the work, the others to look on, encourage and 
stimulate. The horses, or burros, are driven 
around this circle, and the pickets at each stake 
prod, beat, and hurl a volley of Mexican pro- 
fanity at the unhappy beasts who thresh out the 
grain under their feet. 

At the winnowing the women and children 
take a hand, and it is a common sight to see a 
brawny Mexican, assisted by his family, tossing 
the wheat in the air on a huge wooden shovel or 
five-pronged pitchfork. And, watching these 
extraordinary performances, it dawns upon you 
that the end-of-the-century Mexican threshes 
and winnows his grain just as his ancestors did 
a thousand years ago, 

The fields are dotted with ‘‘ watch towers ’’— 
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little square and circular structures of ’dobe, 
sticks and brush—wherein Mexican boys perch, 
armed with slings to frighten away the crows 
from the corn. That honorable Yankee inven- 
tion, the ‘‘scarecrow,’’ is unknown here. It is 
scarcely needed. The average Mexican, in his 
ordinary everyday costume, answers every pur- 
pose. 

Everywhere wend the patient, plodding bur- 
ros, laden with wood from the mountains, 
journeying into Santa Fé—for the city is quite 
dependent on these humble carriers. There is 
not a citizen of that sleepy old town who has a 
woodpile in his back yard, nor is there a market 
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beechive-shaped oven, in which the family bak- 
ing is done. These ovens, which have a hole in 
front and one on top, are filled with wood and 
heated to the required warmth, when the 
wood is raked out and the bread or tortillas, 
placed in a large tin canister, is shoved in and 
baked. The bread, as well as the corn-meal 
from which it is made, is of a steely-blue hue, 
and as dry as parchment. 

Every settlement has its adobe church, built 
after the ancient Spanish designs — square 
towers, open belfry, and grass-grown, mud _ roof. 
It is with great difficulty that a Mexican gets 
money enough together to pay the baptismal 
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which supplies the necessity. But the narrow 
streets are thronged with these dumb, submis- 
sive beasts, carrying brands for the burning. 
Each Mexican woodman has his circle of patrons, 
even as the iceman and milkman of the effete 
East have theirs. 

The ’dobes, as a rule, are built around the 
three sides of a square, or ‘‘ placita’’— little 
plaza. This is the family garden, and here the 
various members squat—lazy, shiftless, smiling, 
sunny, dirty, picturesque—the people of the 
land of to-morrow; the to-morrow that never 
brings work. Over the doors hang bunches of 
cedar mistletoe, a product unknown in the East, 
and at the corner of every ’dobe is the conical, 


fees of his numerous progeny. The Spanish 
priest demands fifty cents for each service. The 
customary plan is to coax, wheedle or flatter 
some American into standing as godfather, who 
is expected to assume all the liabilities of the 
joyful oceasion. 

Santa Fé itself—the City of Holy Faith—i- 
full of novel sights. The population is mixed. 
Spanish, Mexicans, Indians, half- breeds and 
Americans form a curious motley. The old 
Spanish families are few in number, and would 
no more think of associating with the Mexicans 
than the dwellers of Murray Hill would dream of 
receiving Cherry Street socially. The Mexicans, 
in turn, look with contumely upon the ‘‘ greas- 
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tanes, soldiers in uniform, Indian 
children from the St. Catherine School, 
the gift of Miss Drexel to the city ; 
and from the Ramona School, the 
memorial of Helen Ilunt ; Mexican 
women, gliding like shadows through 
the dusk, their faces half hidden be- 
hind the black cashmere shawls they 
wear over their heads in lieu of the 
mantilla of their ancestors, jostle 
smartly gowned garrison ladies or 
northern tourists. It is a scene full 
of color and contrast. 

But far more remarkable are the 
scenes on a fiesta or feast day. Then 
ers.”’ The Pucblo Indians, who dwell in the the Mexicans vie with each other in gorgeous- 
cafions about the city, and who in gaudy rai- ness of apparel, wearing nothing, however, they 
ment, paint and picturesque dirt lounge lazily at 
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all hours through its narrow streets, are a little wee => a 
lower than the half-breeds. a Sy 
The American population is, for the most pf a, 


part, made up of army people and those who are hi 
seeking health, for New Mexico is the land : 
for consumptives, and those afflicted with 
throat diseases. 

The Tenth Infantry, Colonel Pierson com- 
manding, is stationed here, and the only 
amusement, aside from the dances, balls 
and other functions at private houses, 
are the concerts given every evening in 
the Plaza by the garrison band, to 
whigh all Santa Fé flocks. 
Here come priests in sou- . jy : 277) Pe 
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hesitate to sacrifice to the dust of the streets 
when the image of Our Lady is borne by 
from the cathedral to the Rosario Chapel. 
There is nothing a Mexican so reveres as this 
painted doll, clad in violet silk, with a flow- 
ing, white gauze vail and a golden belt, with 
rings on its fingers and bells on its toes. But, 
aside from its value as a presentment of the 
Virgin, this puppet possesses some mysterious 
symbolical meaning. I was shown the image 
by a devout, English-speaking Catholic, who, 
after looking cautiously about the cathedral 
to satisfy himself that no one was watching, 
took a candle from the shrine whereon the doll 
stood, and, reaching up, lifted the folds of, lilac 
silk enveloping the frame, and pointed out the 
curious fact that the body was made of strangely 
carved grotesque wooden heads and faces. ‘‘It 
means something, but whatever the symbol the 
Mexicans keep it a profound secret,’’ said he. 
Although the doll is clearly of modern manu- 
facture, the Mexicans firmly believe it to be the 
identical image carried centuries ago at the head 
of the Spanish army which conquered Mexico. 
This image is carried from the cathedral on the 
2d of June to the Rosario Chapel, erected on the 
spot where Don Diego De Vargas, of glorious re- 
nown, made his bow before the surrender of the 
city, in 1692. For nine days the image is left in 
this ruined chapel, then restored to its shrine in 
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the Cathedral of San Francisco, which is just ap- 
proaching completion. The cathedral is being 
built over the old parish church. All that now 
remains of the parish church is the chancel, with 
its wonderful carved and painted reredos, erected 
by Governor Del Valle, in 1761. This curious 
and interesting bit of architecture is to be pre- 
served in the cathedral chancel. Underneath 
this reredos, with its figures of saints formed of 
the brilliantly colored stones of this region, lie 
the remains of De Vargas, whom the Mexicans 
revere as a deliverer and almost a saint. 

The oldest church in Santa Fé, and probably 
in the United States, is San Miguel Church, 
built in 1550 ; partially destroyed in the revolu- 
tion of 1680 ; reoccupied, 1693 ; and completely 
restored, 1710. To gain admittance to this in- 
teresting edifice, you ring a huge bell in the ad- 
joining wall three times, and presently a wiry, 
keen-eyed Mexican sacristan unlocks the gray 
portals and ushers you in. The ceiling is stud- 
ded with huge wooden beams; the floor is 
sunken; there are wonderful old paintings 
brought from Spain five hundred years ago, and 
a bell, cast in 1300, which, when rung, gives out 
as rich and sonorous a tone as many modern 
church bells. 

Next door to the San Miguel Church, is the 
oldest house in the United States. This ’dobe is 
believed to antedate the Spanish occupation. It 
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had originally a second story, but that has been 
destroyed and a merc shell of an abode now 
remains. 

The Government building faces on the Plaza. 
It is dignified by the title of ‘‘ Palace,’’ though 
merely a one-storied adobe building, with 


45 
the wide portico so common 
to this Southern architecture. It was 
built in 1598, and has been continu- 
ously occupied by Spanish, Mexican 
and American governors for nearly 
three hundred years. Here General 
Lew Wallace wrote ‘‘ Ben Hur.’’ Gov- 
ernor Thornton, however, does not reside here. 
His ’dobe is in a neighboring side street, which 
measures exactly sixteen feet in width, and is 
opposite a livery stable and a Chinese laundry. 
The interior of his home is, however, enchant- 
ing, his ‘‘ placita’’ being, it is said, the prettiest 
in Santa Fé. 

No trip to the Land of Majfana is complete 
without a visit to an Indian pueblo, or fortress. 
These pueblos are scattered all over New Mexico. 
The most famous is the Pueblo of Taos. To reach 
this one leaves the Denver and Rio Grand Rail- 
road at Embudo or Tres Predres, and takes stages 
thirty-five miles across a mesa, bitter cold in 
winter and scorching hot in summer. On ac- 
count of this terrible ride few tourists reach Taos. 
And yet it is doubtless the most interesting town 
in New Mexico. It is in this region that the se- 
cret order of the Penitentes is found, whose rites 
and penances are most weird and cruel. Their 
meetings are héld at Ranchos de Taos, four miles 
from the pueblo. For their sins they attempt 
expiation by flaggelation and even harsher pen- 
ances. For many years an actual crucifixion 
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was carried out on Good Friday, the result being 
that many a Mexican cattle-thief and desperado 
actually lost his life on the cross. Now, how- 
ever, thongs are used instead of nails in this 
ceremony. But the flaggelations continue on 
Holy Thursday, the whips used being so con- 


*— structed as to cut deep 
into the backs of the 
Penitentes, and inflict 
most frightful wounds 
and scars. <A physician 
who has examined many 
of these Mexicans told me that the mass of scars 
upon their backs was something inconceivable. 
However much the Mexican may do penance, he 
never reforms, but, after Holy Weck is over, is 
ready for any desperate or lawless deed. 

The Indian pueblos are most curiously con- 
structed. One story is built upon another, but 
at the back, the entire building rising like a 
flight of stairs. These various stories are reached 
by ladders, which, in times of war, were drawn 
up, thus giving the besieged a vantage ground. 
Near the Pueblo of Taos are remarkable cistern- 
like buildings, in which ancient and mysterious 
rites are held. The young Pueblo Indian de- 
scends into one of these ‘‘ sweating chambers,’’ 
and comes forth initiated into the order of His 
fathers. No American is permitted to examine 
these caverns. ‘ 

Kit Cargon’s tumble-down house and lonely 
grave are in Taos. There is a monument to Kit 
Carson in Santa Fé, and many tourists are led to 
believe that the famous scout and soldier is bur- 
ied in that city ; but he really lies in Taos. His 
grave is in the corner of a plot surrounded by a 
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fence of wooden palings. A large wooden cross 
lies upon the mound, and a tattered flag hangs 
from the headstone whose inscription merely re- 
cords the name and dates of birth and death. 
The Pueblo Indian has a rare and distinct 
flavor peculiarly his own. You might take all 
the odors of the east side, all the thousand-and- 
one perfumes of the city of Cologne, and _ roll 
them into one, and you would secure nothing 
that could approach the penetrating, enveloping, 
far-reaching, blood-curdling Pueblo stench. Per- 
haps this indescribable flavor is appreciated in 
all its roundness, richness and juiciness more at 
Tesuque than at any other pueblo. Tesuque is 
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ten miles from Santa Fé, and is reached only by 
earriage or on horseback. The road winds and 
curves over the sandy, desolate arrovas or sun- 
dried beds of mountain streams. No dwellings 
are in sight, save now and then a lonely ranch 
nestled among the barren foothills, Every hill 
and gorge is so like its neighbors that one soon 
realizes the difficulty of a search in. this locality 
for one Who is missing, and listens with painful 
intensity to the story every dweller in Santa Fé 
tells to this day of the wanderings of poor little 
Jack Downing, a golden- haired toddler, four 
years old, who was lost in this wilderness last 
June and found dead next day twenty miles 
from the place where he left his mother, to pick 
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wild flowers. All night long this little fellow 
trudged over the foothills, with a little stick in 
his hand with which he beat off the coyotes that 
followed him, waiting for his death. The fragile 
weapon fell from his little lifeless hand when a 
private soldier lifted him with tender arms from 
the sand of an arroyva next day. ; 

At Tesuque one comes close to Nature in all 
its simplicity. The Pueblos of to-day are the 
aborigines of Montezuma’s time. The squalor, 
the filth, the primitive appliances of everyday 
living, the costumes, the work, have not changed. 
In this wretched pueblo I found them at work 
on their rude pottery. Each room has it corner- 
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chimney and fireplace, where the vessels are 
baked. The little jugs, bowls and gods stood in 
rows about the fire. The squaws were squatting 
on the floor, some moulding the vessels from the 
clay with their brawny hands ; others decorating 
them with their primitive pigments ; others pol- 
ishing them with stones. A swarm of children 
and an avalanche of dogs greeted me. The Pu- 
eblos are very good natured, and chatter amiably 
while regarding me with undisguised curiosity. 
The bucks bang their front hair and tie bunches 
of red woolen yarn and narrow strips of black fur 
on the ends of their thick braids. The squaws 
wear gay colored aprons tied on behind, and 
buckskin leggins. They, too, bang their coarse 
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black locks, and never shampoo their heads. 
The children wear nothing. As we drove into 
Tesuque I saw a buck come out of his apartment 
clothed only in his right mind. On_ beholding 
visitors he retreated to his dressing-room, and 
presently emerged, content and unconcerned, in 
full dress, having donned a coarse white cotton 
shirt and a broad grin of welcome. 

These Indians are all devout Catholics, and 
their huts are filled with cheap pictures of saints, 
tawdry shrines and tinsel-decked images. They 
all wear gay necklaces of beads ; and, while they 
will sell you their pottery, articles of dress or 
household utensils, nothing will induce them to 
part with their beads. Neither do they like to 
sell the stones with which they polish their pot- 
tery. 

When you leave an Indian pueblo, with its 
filth, smells, mangy curs, screeching papooses, 
and bald nudity, vou are very ready to acquiesce 
in the general Western article of faith that 
‘there is no good Indian but a dead one.’’ The 
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noble Red Man is a pleasing fiction in the Kast. 
In the West he is a nightmare. 

The charm of Santa Fé is not easily thrown 
off. When the City of Holy Faith has faded 
from your view, and is lost in the softening haze 
of memory, vou think of it with dreamy long- 
ing. There is something fascinating about that 
lotos-eating town. Again and again do you wan- 
der through the Plaza under the luxuriant foli- 
age of its grand old trees. Again do you see 
the strange processions winding through its nar- 
row streets—the little girls in white, like black- 
eyed angels, the acolytes swinging the perfumed 
censors, the priests in stole and chasuble, the 
golden cross borne on high, the worshipers pros- 
trate in the dust. 

And again, with the sunset gun, do you hear 
the wild, shrill notes of the bugle at the fort 
flung out on the balmy evening air, and at its 
command watch the flutter of the stars and 
stripes, as the flag drops down the staff against 
the searlet and gold of a Southern sky. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


By NORLEY CHESTER. 


I map a friend, who in my willing ear 

Poured eager words with adulation rife, 

He healed the wounds inflicted by Truth’s knife, 
* My faults glossed over, made my virtues clear ; 


In those smooth seas he sought my soul to steer 


Where self-esteem doth lead us far from strife. : 
I glided on content with self, with life ; 
He loved me till I to myself grew dear. 


Another came ; his presence seemed to send 
A light in which my littleness lay bare ; 
He led me to a sea which tempests rend, 
Where waves are efforts rising o’er despair ; 
But earth seemed richer for a soul so rare. 
Myself I loved no longer, but my Friend. 


EDITH SESSIONS TUPPER. 
SOMETHING ABOUT THE AUTHOR OF OUR NEW SERIAL, “FATHER JOHN.” 


Epitu Sessions Tupper, the author of the new 
serial story, the opening chapters of which are 
given in this number, is well known in literary 
and journalistic circles in New York city. She 
was born in Panama, Chautauqua County, N.Y., 
and is the daughter of the Hon. Walter L. Ses- 
sions. Her ability as a writer,soon manifested 
itself, and she began with newspaper work on 
the Buffalo Express. 

After her marriage to Horace E. Tupper, a Ca- 
nadian Englishman 
and well-known rail- 
road man, she moved 
to Chicago, where she 
filled special assign- 
ments, doing inter- 
views, etc., for the 
Herald. While there 
she won the prize of 
two hundred dollars 
for the best story of 
forty thousand words 
offered by the Chicago 
Tribune. About the 
same time she fur- 
nished the Herald a 
novelette entitled 
‘“The Black Diamond 
Bracelet.’’ These pro- 
ductions achieved for 
her a high local repu- 
tation, but she sighed 
for a wider sphere, 
and a short time after- 
ward came to New 
York. For two years she did the New York 
specials for the Chicago Herald, and her letters 
to that paper were characterized as the best of 
the kind ever furnished from the metropolis. 

Mrs. Tupper is a prodigious worker. Since her 
entrance upon newspaper life she has furnished 
an enormous amount of correspondence for the 
American Press Association and one of the well- 
known syndicates. She has done specials for the 
World, Advertiser, Press, Journal and Recorder. In 
the intervals of newspaper employment she has 
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found time to write and pubiish another novel, 
entitled ‘‘By Whose Hand,’’ and still another, 
entitled ‘‘A Transferred Identity,’? which was 
syndicated by the American Press Association ; 
and she has recently finished what will no doubt 
be considered her greatest novel, the one just 
begun in this magazine, ‘‘Father John.’’? In 
addition to her serial work she has written many 
short stories, magazine articles and poems. The 
last June number of Frank Lesiie’s PopuLar 
Montuy, it will be 
remembered, contain- 
ed one of Mrs. Tup- 
per’s sketches: ‘‘In 
the Grand Cafion of © 
the Colorado,’’ which 
was pronounced at the 
time one of the best 
descriptive articles ever 
printed. Another of 
her papers, ‘‘The Land 
of To-morrow,’’ ap- 
pears in this number. 

In the past two 
years Mrs. Tupper has 
been sent three times 
by the American Press 
Association to the Far 
West. She has visited 
for that association 
New Mexico, Utah, 
Arizona, Colorado and 
California, and to get 
material for her ar- 
ticles she has chum- 
med with miners, Indians and cowboys, climbed 
lofty mountains and gone down under the earth 
to write up famous mines. 

Mrs. Tupper says of herself that she has no 
fads ‘‘save a mania for old dishes—not necessa- 
rily china, but any old duds.’’ She lives a sim- 
ple life, and finds her chief enjoyment in her 
chosen work. She is bright, vivacious, and full 
of sympathy for every good and worthy cause. 
Undoubtedly greater triumphs than any she has 
yet won still await her. 


FATHER JOHN. 


BY EDITH SESSIONS TUPPER, 


AUTHOR oF ‘By WHosE Hanp,” ‘‘By A Hatr’s BREADTH.” ‘‘ THE BLACK DIAMOND BRACELET,” 
‘A TRANSFERRED IDENTITY,” Etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


“*Men had only laid hands on him to injure him, and every contact with them had been a blow.” 


SCAR KENNETH to the bar.”’ 

The moment Ken- 
neth rose mechanically and passed 
down the court room to receive 
his sentence. He saw, as in a dream, the stern, 
cold face of the judge ; the little knot of court 
officials crowding about the rail to watch the noto- 
rious thief get his deserts ; the reporters’ table, 
at which a long row of young men were busily 
writing ; and above and beyond this scene, sear- 
ing into his fevered brain, he saw through the 


great dusty window a patch of blue sky, and 
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had come. 


heard distinctly the chirp of the birds in the 
trees outside in the park ; he smelled the deli- 
cate perfume from the bunch of violets the great 
criminal lawyer who had so ably defended him 
wore in his coat. And the sky and the birds 
and the breath of the violets made him think of 
Janet. 

‘‘Kenneth,’’ said the court, gravely, ‘“‘ you 
are convicted of a most heinous offense. You 
have had a fair trial, and have been defended by 
learned counsel. Every opportunity has been 
given you to establish your innocence. But an 
intelligent jury has found you guilty. Have 
you anything to say why sentence should not be 
passed upon you?” 

Kenneth reflected dully. He could not con- 
centrate his thoughts ; they would wander back 
—back to his little western home. Again he 
saw the sapphire sky cleft by the dazzling range 
of lofty peaks, the solemn pines of the cafion, 
the log cabin, the open window, the pot of 
columbine, and the woman leaning out to pluck 
the flowers. 

‘Tf it please your honor,’’ he suddenly said, 
“‘T have been so dazed-like that I cannot think 
very well. But Iam quite sure of my own in- 
nocence, and, after all, your honor, that is the 
most important point. To be quite sure—your— 
self—of—your—own—innocence— ’ 

He broke off and stood idly fumbling his 
shabby cap in an uncertain fashion. His extra- 
ordinary reply had riveted the attention of the 
court-room, and a painful intensity settled upon 
it. Even the bench felt its influence as well as 
that of the white face and staring, burning eves 
of the unfortunate creature at bay before it. The 
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judge hesitated a moment before he spoke the 
words which shut the doors of Sing Sing upon a 
human being for twenty years. 

It was all over. Kenneth was led out, hand- 
cuffed, pushed into the hideous prison van, 
driven back to his cell in the Tombs, and two 
hours later was in the Grand Central station, 
waiting for the train which was to take him out 
of life for twenty years. 

The crowd surged up and down hefore him. 
Men, women and children. stared curiously and 
impudently at this shackeled, forlorn, hopeless 
wretch. Comments were freely passed and can- 
did opinions circulated on his guilt and appear- 
ance. Kenneth heard little. Over and over he 
saw the mountains, the cabin, the open window, 
_and the pot of columbine and the woman lean- 
ing out to pluck the flowers. 

Suddenly a voice penetrated his dulled senses, 
and roused him from the lethargy in which he 
was fast sinking. 

“What is his crime?" it asked. 

Kenneth raised his bloodshot eyes to the face 
of the questioner. He saw a ian of about 
thirty-eight, with a face indicative of great 
strength and goodness. The eyes were large, 
gray and of kindly expression, the lips and chin 
were not hidden by beard or mustache and the 
geniality and sympathy of a generous nature were 
plainly shown by their curves and lines. The 
man’s figure was that of an athlete and he car- 
ried himself with great dignitv. He was well 
and fashionably dressed. 

‘How do vou do, Mr. Preston?" said the of- 
ficer to whom Kenneth was handcuffed, touch- 
ing his hat. ‘‘ His crime? Burglary. Breaking 
open Shore & Needham’s place, in Bleecker 
Street. JTe got twenty years for that little 
job.” 

‘“Twenty years ! 
Preston, gently. 

Kenneth started. 

‘Thank you, sir,’? he said, quite humbly, 
“thank you. J am not guilty.”’ 

“Oh, of course not 1’ said the officer, good- 
humoredly. 

“T admit T have been a tough case,’ con- 
tinued Kenneth, ‘but Iam innocent of. this 
crime, sir’? He spoke eagerly, rapidly, as if 
fearing Preston would go away before he might 
finish his statement. 

But Preston did not move. Te looked squarely 
down into the sad, anxious face upturned toward 
his. ‘*T believe you,’’ he said, simply. 

Kenneth shrank back like one who receives a 
blow. He tried to speak, but could make no 


Poor fellow!" said) Mr. 
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sound. But the muscles in his throat heaved 
violently, and he drew his ragged sleeve across 
his eve. 

‘*Give me vour name,”’ said Preston, drawing 
a small memorandum-book from his pocket. ‘1 
live near the prison. I will see if something can- 
not be done for you. Oscar Kenneth. Keep up 
a brave heart, my man. Possibly I can help to 
case your hard fate’? And then, to the utter 
amazement of the convicted criminal, this well- 
dressed, handsome gentleman extended his 
hand, grasped his, pressed it kindly and disap- 
peared in the throng. 

One gleam of sunshine had fallen across the 
dark path which Kenneth had trodden alone 
and in bitterness. When the blackness of death 
had compassed him about that night in his 
gloomy cell, he heard again the gentle, sympa- 
thetic voice; he felt again the jwessure of a 
brother's hand, and experienced once more the 
blessed assurance that some one believed in him. 
And as the wretched convict slept heavily and 
dreamed of his home, now desolate, of the pot 
of columbine and the woman who tended the 
flowers, he saw in all his visions another face, 
glorified and sublimated by pity and tenderness, 
and it was to him as the face of God. 


CHAPTER IT. 
“And to his eye there was but one beloved face, 
And that was shining on him.” 

Tue Preston country house and grounds were 
about threc miles from Sing Sing. The extensive 
estate sloped to the very edge of the Hudson 
River. The road which led to the place wound 
round a sharp cliff and up a steep hill, making 
on a mid-summer afternoon rather a warm climb. 
At least this seemed to be the opinion of a young 
man who toiled up to the gate the afternoon of 
the day Oscar Kenneth was taken to prison. 

The visitor was a slim, well-built young fellow 
with a keen, pleasant face, dark eyes and hair, 
and an alert, restless manner. He was dressed in 
good taste, and looked atypical young New Yorker 
of down-town business associations. He often 
paused in his walk and muttered fearful things 
about the weather, lifting his hat from his head 
to wipe his brow, and by this act displaying a 
white, well-cared for hand adorned with three or 
four very curious rings, more remarkable for 
hizarre effects than for great value. 

The porter at the lodge evidently knew him, 
for he touched his hat smilingly, as the young 
man hastened through the gate. The visitor 
passed on up the driveway and soon came out 
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upon the broad terrace in front of the great, red 
brick mansion, and dropped in a limp, exhausted 
fashion upon a rustic scat. : 

As he industriously fanned himself with his 
hat, he gazed at the beautiful scene before him. 
Away to the right stretched the flower gardens, 
full of bloom and sweetness. Through the stately 
trees came a glimpse of the river. The piazzas 
of the house were gay with cushions, hammocks 
and ribbon-decked chairs. Palms in great pots 
stood about on the terrace, and under a tree, a 
little to the right, was a tea table spread for sup- 
per. Across the fields gleamed the cross of the 
little stone Catholic church built by the old 
squire, and in which the Preston family, devout 
Catholics, worshipped. 

‘‘T’'m blessed if it don’t look like a stage-set- 
ting,’’ remarked the new comer, ‘only there's a 
lack of paint and scaffolding and men in shirt 
sleeves peering out of the wings, and peroxided 
ladies cavorting nimbly round. It’s certainly 
heaven when you get here, but the other place 
coming up from the station. I must be in love,”’ 
he continued, soliloquizing, as he fanned and 
mopped his perspiring brow. ‘‘ Yes, that’s just 
what. is the matter. For a long time I fancied it 
was the result of the grip, but I’m slowly com- 

ing to the conclusion that it’s love. Why, what 
else?*’ he asked, addressing an invisible com- 
panion. ‘‘ What else would send a man racing 
up here through such heat? If I were not in 
love I would have walked circumspectly and 
slowly. How have I come? Answer me that, 
Bot) Howard. I am actually ashamed to ac- 
knowledge to myself the unseemly pace at which I 
have rushed up that hill. And for what? To see 
a girl—a mighty nice girl—who has completely 
turned what I am pleased to call my brains ! 

‘“¢ A man in love,”’ he went on, meditatively, 
‘is not a pleasant object. I’ve no doubt I’m 
red as a lobster, and I know I’m blowing like a 
whale, and all to get five minutes more with 
Nora. Nora! Oh, what a sweet name that is! 
Nora—that,’’? with an air of sudden resolution, 
“that shall be the name of the heroine of my 
first play ! I wonder if it will also be the name 

of my first—that is, my wife? Oh, where is she? 
Little witch! I wish she would come floating out 
—heroines always float—in one of those gauzy, 
fluffy, white frocks which she wears, I am con- 
vineed, with malice aforethought, to render me 
more desperately in love than ever. I would be 
willing to bet this weck’s salary that she is look- 
ing at me now ’’—rising and scrutinizing the 
house— ‘‘ from behind one of those blinds, laugh- 
ing at my misery and impatience.”’ 
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Just at that moment a charming vision flut- 
tered through the great hall door, and out upon 
the piazza. A lovely girl in white, with knots 
of rose-hued ribbon rippling from the soft folds 
of her gown, and with one huge pink rosebud 
nestled in the silky knot of blonde hair drooping 
on her sweet white neck. This charming vision 
paused, as if amazed, and cried : 

‘‘Why, Mr. Howard, how do you do? 
an unexpected pleasure !’’ 

‘* Unexpected !’ exclaimed the young man. 
“Tsay, Ilike that! Why, I wrote you yester- 
day T would be up this afternoon.” 

“Oh, yes,’”’ with a delightfully ingenuous air, 
‘so you did! Thad forgotten.” 

‘Forgotten !’’ cried the visitor, holding the 
soft, white hand closely in his, and looking car- 
nestly in the fair, sweet, tantalizing face so near 
his own. ‘Ah, Nora, how cruel you can be !’* 

“‘Oh, no,’’ replied Nora, airily; ‘‘oh, no, 
Iam not cruel, only careless.’’ , 

‘“Yes, very carcless of my feelings,” 
man, with a sigh. 

“Your feelings !’ pursued the sweet vixen. 
‘“‘Why, Mr. Howard, you surprise me. I did 
not suppose men possessed feelings—especially 
newspaper men.”’ 

“How good of yow not to say police re- 
porters,’’? returned Howard, with a show of 
proud humility. ‘I know it is a popular super- 
stition that men of our profession have no feel- 
ings. We are supposed to sink them in our 
work —to sell our noblest emotions at space 
rates. A newspaper man might make copy out 
of his family—paragraph his mother-in-law, for 
instance.”’ 

‘Suppose he were to marry an orphan !’’ sug- 
gested this maddening young woman, with a sly 
side glance. 

“Tl tell you what, Nora,’’ said Bob, sud- 
denly, meeting her on her own ground, ‘‘he 
would he playing in great luck.”’ 

‘* Abominable!’ said Nora, with a delicious 
pout. ‘‘ You see you are quite as cynical and 
hardened as the rest of your ilk.”’ 

‘‘Well, Nora,’’ returned Howard, with consid- 
erable feeling, ‘‘ I'll admit there’s a good bit of 
cynicism on the surface, but ’’—suddenly assum- 
ing a more cheerful manner —‘‘if you were to 
dig deeper, you’ve no idea what gems of un- 
worldliness, what jewels of ingenuousness you 
would find. The fact is, we don’t choose to cast 
our pearls before swine—swine representing the 
general public. Do you sec?” 

**T see,’’ laughed Nora. 

“Seriously, little girl,’ went on 


What. 
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“you wouldn’t wonder at newspaper cynicism 
if you could know the wretched phases of hu- 
manity with which we constantly come in con- 
tact. There’s not a day we do not rub against 
crime, misery or mystery.”’ 

‘Oh, mystery !’ cried Nora, with great anima- 
tion, ‘‘ that is the most fascinating word in the 
English tongue. And let me tell you, Mr. Robert 
Howard, that we have a most beau—ti—ful one 
right here at our doors.’’ 

“You don’t tell me !’’ said Howard. 

‘* But I do,’’ rejoined the girl. ‘‘ Listen. You 
know the little cottage down in the ravine, which 
has been unoccupied for years ?”’ 

“* Perfectly.”’ 

‘About ten days ago,’ went on the lovely 
narrator, sinking her voice to an appropriate 
whisper, ‘‘a woman suddenly appeared from 
Heaven knows where, and took possession of 
it.”” 

“Lovely !? squeaked Bob, in a high falsetto. 

‘* Hush, monster !’’ laughed the girl, ‘ wait. 
She remains within the cottage—doors closed, 
curtains drawn, windows shut. Those who have 
caught a glimpse of her declare her to be young 
and very pretty. Now, isn’t that a delicious 
state of affairs ?”’ 

“ Delightful, marvelous !’ cried Howard, get- 
ting out his notebook with a great flourish. “ I'll 
write a story about it—the Mysterious Unknown ! 
Who is she? The Sphinx of the Ravine—spread 
head and all that.’ 

“ Goose !' cried Nora, giving him a tap with 
her dainty pink fan, ‘‘vou are such a dreadful 
copy fiend! Let me tell you what I propose to 
do. Fanny Durand and T have determined to 
see her, even if one of us is forced to sprain an 
ankle and faint on her doorstep.’’ 

‘Tsay, Nora, great idea! Why, vou would 
make a capital reporter. I wonder if vou would 
get cynical and worldly ?”” 

“Oh, of course ; they all do.”’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Bob. ‘‘ Take me—how I wish 
you would! T know I am_ frightfully  blasé, 
evnical and wicked. I look it, do I not? But,’”’ 
dropping his voice, “do you really fancy, Nora, 
T could ever become hardened to one I love 2” 

“Tm sure I don’t know,’’ murmured the 
«irl, as the color rushed in her sweet face. 

‘CAh, vex, vou do,’? said) Howard, bending 
over her. ‘‘ You know, too, that IT love you! 
You see it in my eyes every time [ look at 
you.” 

‘Hush !? cried the willful young beauty, 
springing up. ‘You must not talk that way to 
me! What would Uncle John say?" 
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‘“What would Uncle John say?’ repeated 
Howard, rising too. ‘‘‘ Bless you, my children !’ 
Iam sure he would. He is too kind-hearted to 
do the stern parent act.”’ 

“Suppose you leave off that nonsense,’’ said 
the young lady, blushing divinely now, ‘and 
come into the music.room. I have such a pretty 
song to sing you. You will stop for tea, will vou 
not?” 

“Tf I may,’’ eagerly replied Howard, ‘ but 
T must go back to town on the seven o'clock 
train.” 

“Oh, we won't detain vou,’’ said the girl, 
tossing her pretty head. ‘‘ We are going to have 
tea on the terrace as soon as Uncle John comes, 
and [’ll make you acup. But come, now, hear 
my new song.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


“A man’s foes are of his own household." 


As THE young people went across the piazza, 
chatting happily together, Mrs. Margaret Cosy, a 
servant who for years had dominated certain 
quarters of the house with a good-humored ty- 
ranny, appeared from a_ lattice-covered walk 
leading to the side of the mansion, carrying some 
of the famous Preston china on a tea tray. Set- 
ting her tray down on the rustic seat near the 
table, she deftly proceeded to place the shell-like 
cups and saucers in their places, meantime hum- 
ming to herself the refrain of an old Irish song, 
‘‘T’m sitting on the stile, Mary.”’ 

Margaret was neat, trim and _ self-satisfied. 
Therefore it was somewhat of a shock to her 
when a voice, marked with a powerful Hibernian 
accent, sounded close to her ears this ominous 
question : ‘‘ Phwat now, Mrs. Cosy?) Phwat air 
yez doin’ out here wid thim best cups and _ sas- 
sers 2”? 

Margaret turned with a snort of defiance and 
faced her natural enemy, Barney Shannon, the 


gardener. For years the two had fought early 
and often. Never had they been known to agree 


on any subject, and both existed with the firm 
belief that it would be an utter impossibility for 
the Preston place to be run without their counte- 
nance and support. Both excellent, worthy 
servants, they enjoyed the confidence of their 
master, John Preston, to the utmost, and each 
strove continually to rival the other in his 
esteem. ‘‘ Margaret and Barney will end by 
marrying each other,’’? John Preston often said 
to his family, ‘‘so that they may enjoy their 
quarrels without any interruption.’”? So when 
Barney put this impertinent question about the 
china to Margaret, she answered with flashing 


‘ “UNEXPECTED !’? EXCLAIMED THE YOUNG MAN, ‘1 SAY, I LIKE THaT! ” 
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eves and a spirit becoming the occasion : ‘‘ It’s 
ho concern of yours, Mister Shannon,’ with 
a bitter emphasis upon the ‘‘Mister.’? ‘I’m 
thinking things have come to a great pass if I 
can’t be bringing out the best cups and saucers 
widout being called to account by yez.”’ 

** Faith,” said Barney, with provoking dis- 
tinctness, ‘‘ yez do be sassy enough, God knows, 
widout carrying sassers.’’ 

“But if it is your business,’? went on Mar- 
garet, in cutting tones, ‘‘Vll tell yer that Mrs. 
Dorchester asked to have tea on the terrace to- 
night and Miss Nora ordered it ; but if you have 
great objections, Mister Shannon, I have no 
doubt she will countermand the order.’? And 
Margaret laughed shrilly at her own wit. 

‘*Mrs. Dorchister,’’ said Barney, with great 
contempt, ‘‘ Mrs. Dorchister, indade. She do be 
runnin’ the whole place, begob !”’ 

‘* Hush !’ cried Margaret. *‘She might hear 
you.” 

‘She will not,’’ returned the gardener. ‘‘She’s 
ridin’ out this afternoon as grand as if she owned 
the carriage she do be setting in. I’m that 
sick of her,’’ raising his hands in denunciation ; 
‘‘T’m that sick of her wid: her foine airs and her 
long-tailed gowns and her jaw-breaking words. 
This morning, too, didn’t that walking divil— 
God forgive me !—come down to the gyarden he- 
vant an’ cut all me purtiest blossoms, and me 
foaming wid rage! Look here, Mrs. Cosy, is it 
any reason because her niece is to marry Misther 
John, that she can play the missus here ! 
Do yez think,’’—with great anxicty—‘“ do yez 
think she'll be stopping here after the cere- 
mony ?” 

““T belave,’’? said Margaret, majestically, ** I 
belave that is her intention.”’ 

‘Her intention is it?’ demanded Barney. 
‘That sittles it, then ?’? adding, with profound 
gloom, ‘‘T shall lave! Mrs. Dorchister and I 
can’t shlape under the same roof.”’ 

At this, Margaret again burst into peals of 
mocking laughter. 

_ **Listen to the airs the man is putting on. 
Shlapin’ under the same roof, indade! What's 
the matter wid the sthables, Barney ?”’ 

When Barney had recovered a bit from. this 
worsting, he approached Margaret cautiously and 
whispered : 

‘* Mrs. Cosy, look here. Do vez know I do 
be thinking there may be no weddin’, after all ?”’ 

-*No weddin’ !" repeated Margarct, at the top 
of her voice. 

“sth, be aisy now !" said Barney. ‘There's 
no need of raisin’ the dead wid that steam calli- 
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ope of yours. I repate, Mrs. Cosy, I have me 
suspicions there's to be no weddin’, leastwise 
not of Miss Mary and Mr. John.”’ 

‘*The moon has turned the man’s saft head !”" 
announced Margaret to a company of invisible 
witnesses. 

‘*Oh-o! I'm saft-headed, am I?’ demanded 
Barney, fiercely. ‘‘ Faith, I ken see through vez, 
Mrs. Cosy, and Tl tell yez wan thing right 
here, yez ought to be ashamed of yerself for 
helping to desave the kindest, best master the 
good Lord ever let live !’’ 

**T don’t deceive nobody,’’ stated Margaret. 

‘¢ Phwat de yez mean by carrying notes betune 
Miss Mary and Misther Edward, thin? Oh-o! 
I’m a saft-head, am I?’ 

“You're a suspicious ould pig!’ said Mar- 
garet, flouncing toward the house. 

‘*A pig, am I!’ shouted Barney after her. ‘A 
pig! If I’m a pig, begobs, yez air a domned 
ould humbug!’ Then, as he gathered up his 
gardening tools and prepared to leave the battle- 
field, after the utter rout of the enemy, he con- 
tinued, angrily: ‘‘ 1’m spachless with indigation 
when I sees every blessed member of this unholy 
household desavin’ Misther John, in this durrty 
fashion. His own brother, too! Him he tinded 
from a babby. Well, well, somethin’ must hap- 
pen soon to open Misther John’s eyes.”’ 

Just as Barney had reached this sage conclu- 
sion, some one came walking up the driveway— 
a woman, tall, stately and dressed in black. She 
moved like a shadow over the green lawn. 
Barney felt a cold chill seize him as he looked at 
the gloomy figure advancing under the lofty trees. 

‘* Who the divil’s this?’ he muttered. ‘‘ I’m 
blessed if it ain’t the lady from the cottage in 
the ravine. Now, what do she be wantin’ here, 
like a black ghost? No good, I’m sure.”’ 

The stranger drew nearer, and through the 
folds of her black vail Barney saw two lustrous, 
gleaming eyes, ‘‘like a cat’s,’? he announced 
later in his confidences to Mrs. Cosy ; then a 
voice, rich, sweet and thrilling spoke : 

‘*Ts this the Preston place ?”’ it asked. 

“Tt is, mum,” replied Barney, touching his 
hat. , 

‘Ts Mr. Preston at home ?” 

‘* No, mum,’’ returned Barney, glibly. ‘He 
do be in New Yark at business. He’ll be home 
about five o’ clock—leastwise, that’s whin he gin- 
erally comes.”’ 

The caller hesitated a moment. 

‘Ah, you mean Mr. John Preston. Well, it 
is Mr. Edward Preston whom I wish to see. Is 


he here ?”’ 
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‘He is mum, and he’s not,’’ replied Barney. 
‘« He is stopping here, visitin’ Mr. John, but he 
do be tryin’ a new horse this afternoon—wan 
his brother gave him yisterday. I’m thinkin’, 
though, he’ll be home soon.”’ 

‘‘Ah, well, then I'll wait,’’ said the woman, 
and coolly seated herself near the tea table, much 
to Barney’s amazement. ‘‘ His brother, you say, 
gave him a saddle horse yesterday. I suppose 
now,’’— very insinuatingly—‘‘ his brother gives 
him everything he wants, does he not ?”’ 

‘“He does,’’ answered Barney. ‘‘If Mr. Ed- 
ward were to say to Mr. John, ‘ Brother, I must 
have the moon !’ Mr. John would answer. ‘To be 
sure, Ned, I’ll git it for yez.’ And, bedad, he’d 
git it someways, too. Ye see, mum, they’re all 
that’s left of the old family, savin’ Miss Nora, 
Heaven bless her bonny face! She is their niece, 
and lives wid Mr. John. Thin, too, Mr. Ed- 
ward’s been so long away in the West. Let me 
see! It’s six or siven years since he went to 
Colorado to seek his fortune.”’ 

‘Ah, and did he find it?’ asked the woman. 

‘“‘He did not, mum. He came back a few 
months ago, and the iverlastin’ fuss Mr. John 
has made over him wad rise a cheer on your 
heart,”’ replied Barney. 

“‘T have no doubt of that,’’ said the woman, 
rising. ‘‘Ah, what beautiful grounds! Would 
there be any objection to my walking through 
them while I am waiting ?”’ 

Now if there was anything on earth that 
Barney loved, and in which he took untold 
pride, it was his garden. ‘‘Sure, she’s a lady of 
taste ’? he murmured to himself, then, aloud, 
bowing with awkward delight: ‘‘ Certainly not, 
mum. I’d be proud to have yez admire me 
handicraft. Jist step this way, mum, I'll show 
yez about wid great alacrity.’’ And he led the 
way into the garden. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“He had got a hurt, 
QO’ the inside of a deadlier sort.” 

To THE left of the garden was the carriage 
road leading to the stables. About ten minutes 
after Barney and the strange lady vanished 
among the hydrangeas and eacti of the garden, 
a horse and rider dashed violently up this road. 
The horse was a beauty—mettlesome. spirited, 
full of fire, taking the bit between her teeth 
with a vengeance. It was quite evident that her 
rider was having a severe tussle for the mastery. 
However, as he sat splendidly and held the 
mare with a ferocious grip, he conquered her 
and brought her up to the stable door on a gen- 
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tle trot. A groom took the animal, fretting end 
panting from her struggle. The man dis- 
mounted, stood one moment staring at the 
mare fiercely, then raised his whip and struck 
her a blow which made her rear and plunge in 
fright. 

“D you !’ the man muttered between his 
white lips. ‘‘I may as well teach you at once 
who is master.’’ 

The groom attempted to remonstrate : 

‘*She’s new to you, sir,’’ he began. 

The man turned on him savagely : 

“Shut up!’ said he. ‘‘The mare belongs to 
me. If I choose to cut her in inches, I will——”’ 

Then suddenly he staggered back, pressing his 
hand to his heart, and turning so white that the 
groom, releasing the mare’s bridle, hastened to 
him and half supported him in his arms. The 
attack passed in a moment, and the man, sul- 
lenly thanking the groom, walked slowly down 
the driveway toward the lower end of the flower 
garden. Here, in a retired nook, under a cluster 
of beeches, he threw himself down in a garden 
chair and stared gloomily at the thick hedge be- 
fore him, which separated the neighboring coun- 
try seat from the Preston place. 

The man had a diabolically handsome face. 
The eyes were of ‘‘most unholy blue,” with 
heavy brows and long lashes. Underneath the 
eyes lay black shadows, giving to the upper 
part of the face a singularly fascinating, yet, at 
the same time, repellant expression. Although 
the man was not more than thirty-three, his 
thick, dark hair was heavily powdered with sil- 
ver. The nose was perfect, the nostrils sneer- 
ing, the lips curved like a cupid’s bow, but mar- 
red by a mocking smile which lingered about 
their graceful lines. It was a face with a history. 
Violent impulses, emotions and desires had 
left their imprint on Edward Preston’s features. 
And yet there was an indescrible fascination 
about the stormy face, in his winning manners, 
in the air of proud melancholy which he chose 
to assume at certain times, and which now in- 
vested him like a cloud. He was yet physi- 
cally agitated, and still pressed his hand on his 
thumping heart. Suddenly he spoke, slowly : 

“Thad all I could do to hold that mare. I 
used to ride anything on the plains. God, hew 
my heart pounds! What ails it? It goes like 
a trip-hammer, of late, if I get the least bit ex- 
cited, and then that deathly faintness! Ah, 
well, I reckon riding is too violent an exercise 
for a man with a heart.’’ 

He laughed scornfully and musically. 

‘A man with a heart! How much trouble 
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that same heart has brought me! A nice state 
of things, isn’t it? Here I am, living on my 
brother, the best man in the world, God knows, 
and dead in love with the girl he is about to 
marry. What am I going to do? What is Mary 
going to do? That girl puzzles me. I have 
never known a woman like her. She is simply 
adorable, but she baffles me. At one moment 
she is gentle and almost yielding, the next de- 
fiant and cold as ice. But,’’ he concluded, with 
the lazy, easy smile playing over his beautiful, 
treacherous lips, ‘‘ ice will melt.’’ 

Just at that moment a gate in the hedge 
swung open, and through it came a young girl 
in a wonderful pink frock, carrving a wonderful 
white parasol over her dainty curled head. She 
had the most impertinent little face possible, 
with wickedly ingenuous eyes, and a saucy tip- 
tilted nose. This was Miss Fanny Durand, Nora 
Preston’s intimate friend, the young heiress of 
the neighboring estate, coquette, tease and in- 
veterate gossip. As she saw this moody man 
sitting alone, a smile which boded him no good 
flitted over her face. Fanny had discovered that 
it was very easy to annoy Edward Preston by 
little teasing, gadding remarks, and so on general 
principles never allowed an opportunity for vex- 
ing him to escape. Observing he was now in a 
bad humor, she paused before him, scenting a 
possible battle. Preston looked up and nodded 
carelessly. 

‘© How are you, Fanny? How comes it rou 
are alone? Where is your sighing swain ?’’ 

This was a signal for warfare. 

“‘My Alexander?’ asked Fanny, in the sweet- 
est tones imaginable. 

“¢ Yes,’’ said Preston, striking a match to light 
a cigar. : 

‘“‘He is driving this afternoon with his re- 
spected mamma and Professor Smudge.”’ 

‘«Oh, is he! You must be tremendously dull.”’ 

‘““T am,’’ sighed Fanny; ‘‘the hours drag 
with leaden feet, but my Alexander will return. 
Meantime, where is Nora?’ 

‘¢T haven’t seen her since luncheon,’’ Preston 
said, indifferently. 

‘Ah, there she comes out on the west piazza 
and some one with her, a man—how perfectly 
Why, it’s Rob Howard! When did he 
come? Nora didn’t tell me she was expecting 
him. Isn’t it droll, Mr. Preston, that there are 
so many lovers about this place? There are Rob 
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and Nora—any body can see how that is going to 
end. There is your dear brother, so devoted tu 
dear Mary, and there are Alec and myself. 
Why, you are the only one left out in the cold. 
I really don’t see,’’ in a tone of most provoking 
anxiety, ‘‘ what you are going to do, unless ’’— 
as if suddenly struck by a happy solution of the 
difficulty—‘‘ unless you make up to dear Mrs. 
Dorchester. That would be so nice. She can't. 
be so much older than you, can she?’’ 

‘*Miss Fanny Durand,’’ said Preston, turning 
his face toward her and angrily flushing, ‘‘ would 
it be too much trouble for you not to give vour- 
self any unnecessary anxiety over my affairs? 
When I wish your advice, I’! ask for it.”’ 

‘‘Why, of course,’’ returned the minx, laugh- 
ingly. ‘‘I was actuated by the sincerest motives, 
but as you are inclined to be such an old bear, 
I’ll leave you to your growling !’ 

‘“Nothing would please me better,’’ returned 
Preston, looking at her with the same cruel look 
he had darted at his luckless horse before lie 
struck her. 

“Well, good-by, sweet child!’ said Fanny, 
airily, as she started. ‘‘Oh, I say,’’ returning a 
step or two, ‘‘ dear Mr. Preston, just one more 
suggestion—the last straw, as it were—perhaps 
the mysterious lady of the ravine might take 
pity on you!” Then, with a mocking laugh, 
she tripped away. 

‘Little jade, I’d like to wring her neck !"’ 
Preston muttered. ‘‘The lady of the ravine! 
Those girls are daft over this unknown, con- 
stantly weaving the most impossible yarns about 
her. Not a bad idea of Miss Fanny’s, after all. 
If the unknown is a pretty woman, she might 
serve to pass an idle hour or so. Ah, but every 
woman is uninteresting since I have known 
Mary. I wish’’—as passion suddenly leaped 
within him and flamed to his tempestuous face 
—‘*T wish I could take her bodily and carry her 
away from them all—away with me! Bah! a 
pretty dream —a dream! And _ vyet,’’ rousing 
again, ‘‘why a dream? Why should [ not 
make it a reality? If it were not for Janct— 
poor Janet! I wonder where she is ?”’ 

“She is here,’’ said a voice behind him. 

Preston sprang to his feet and turned. 
cigar dropped from his nerveless hand. 

The strange woman stood before him, her lus- 
trous green eyes gleaming at him through the 
folds of her long, black vail. 
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First, I see so lithe a figure 
Propped against a rough old tree, 
That the grasses swaying toward it 
Bend to its sweet sovereignty. 


Iv. 

Next, eyes blue, and wide and wondering ; 
Of so exquisite a hue— 

That they shame the palette, almost 
Shame the poet’s expression, tov. 


I. Vv. 
Tixy little model maiden Tangled curls of purest sunlight, 
May I sketch you as you ‘ pose,” Little, laughing ‘‘ milk teeth,’”’ arms 
All your budding baby beauty, Dotted with soft baby dimples— 
Tinted like a folded rose? These are not one half her charms ! 
u. Vi 
These Art-students cannot ‘‘do’’ you, Little listless hands, down dropping 
Changeful restless baby! I Faded flowerets in a heap ; 
Am a student-poet, maybe Rose collapsed! Ah! fellow-students, 


Verse can catch you—let me try: Who can paint a babe asleep? 
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IMPORTANT BRANCH OF OUR NAVY, 
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COMPARATIVELY little is known of the real 
character and duties of the Revenue Cutter Serv- 
ice, although it has been in existence for more 
than a century, furnishing the Treasury Depart- 
ment with a little navy of its own. The motto 
of the corps has not been ‘‘Glory,’’ but the 
time-honored battle cry, ‘‘ Duty,’”’ and the path 
of duty has led its officers to many brilliant 
achievements. For, while the Revenue Cutter 
Service, from its con- 
nection with the Treas- 
ury, is apparently a 
civil establishment, it 
has always been upon 
a military basis. In 
1790, when the finances 
of the country had 
been drained by the 
fevolution, and it was 
so necessary to stimu- 
late the commercial in- 
terests of the embryo 
nation, this branch of 
the public service was 
organized, eight vears 
prior to the building 
of our navy. The 
United States did not 
at the time possess a 
single warship to main- 
tain her newly ac- 
quired dignity upon 
the high seas. 
eral Washington, as- 
sisted by Secretary 
Hamilton, of the Treas- 
ury Department, with 
characteristic care and 
foresight, selected the officers to form this new 
corps from among the commanders of the old 
Continental navy, the “fighting quality’? of 
each individual being his best recommendation 
for appointment. Upon the recommendation of 
Secretary Hamilton, Congress authorized the 
building and equipping of ten vessels, the cost 
of each not to exceed one thousand dollars, to 
be manned by a captain whose compensation 
was to be thirty dollars a month, besides his 
subsistence ; a first, second and third mate, four 
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mariners and two boys, the mates to receive 
twenty, sixteen and fourteen dollars a month, 
respectively; the mariners and boys to be paid 
eight and four dollars a month, besides the ra- 
tions allowed to a soldier in the army. Such 
were the primitive ideas upon naval require- 
ments in those early days. The specific object of 
the service was the protection of the revenue 
from customs and to aid in its collection. The 
duties of the officers 
are to-day practically 
the same as when first 
established, although 
the service has cele- 
brated its centennial 
anniversary; but the 
scope of these duties 
has enlarged with the 
growth of the country, 
Within eight months 
from the passage of the 
act creating this corps 
the Revenue Marine 
was completely organ- 
ized, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury was 
able to assign his little 
fleet of ten vessels to 
duty. For six years 
these cutters consti- 
tuted the only naval 
force of the United 
States. Their original 
cost, and the expense 
of their maintenance, 
was charged against 
the revenue derived 
from imposts and 
tonnage, and this arrangement must have been 
considered satisfactory, for, in 1793, the salary 
of captains was raised to forty dollars a month, 
and in addition they were awarded one half of 
the fines, penalties and forfeitures which they 
were instrumental in securing to the Government. 

As the difficulties of the United States with 
France developed in 1797, it became necessary 
to increase the armed force upon the sea for the 
protection of our commerce and to act as a coast 
defense. A number of large vessels was added 
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to the service, each provided 
with a complement of seventy 
marines and seamen. This lit- 
tle fleet, now numbering 
twenty, proved themselves 
valuable auxiliaries to the navy. 
Of the twenty-two prizes taken 
from the French, they secured 
sixteen, unaided, and assisted 
in the capture of two others. 
Among the revenue vessels 
were the historic Constitution 
and Constellation, and their roll 
of officers held the names of 
Barney, Truxton, Nicholson, 
and Preble. and Stephen De- 
catur. Several of the officers 
were given commissions in the 
navy, where they afterward rose 
to honorable distinction, while 
three of the cutters were trans- 
ferred to the Naval Establish- 
ment. The cutter Pickering was 
the most active and effective vessel of the entire 
fleet. She made two cruises to the West Indies, 
capturing ten prizes, one of which carried forty- 
four guns and two hundred men, three times her 
own force. But the third time she sailed, in obe- 
dience to orders to join the squadron off Guada- 
loupe, she was supposed to have been lost in 
one of the heavy gales prevailing at that time, as 
she was never heard of afterward. 
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In 1799 the revenue cutter 
was by legislation made part 
of the available naval force in 
time of emergency. The cut- 
ters were then provided with 
a distinguishing pennant, the 
term of lieutenant was substi- 
tuted for that of mate, and 
their officers were directed to 
fire upon refractory vessels 
which were subject to seizure 
or examination. The vessels 
were also placed under the 
direction of collectors of cus- 
toms, and have proved them- 
selves indispensable as a coast 
guard in all emergencies. The 
law of 1794, inhibiting the 
slave trade, did not specifically 
direct revenue cutters to aid 
in its enforcement, yet their 
efforts toward the suppression 
of that traffic were nobly con- 
tinued until all need for exertion had disap- 
peared. The cutters stationed on the southern 
coast captured a number of vessels, having on 
board an aggregate of 487 negroes intended 
to be sold into bondage. The suppression 
also of piracy, which prevailed along the Gulf 
States in the infancy of the present century, 
was due chiefly to the revenue cutters. Her 
officers waged a relentless war upon the pirates, 
pursuing them into 
every bay of resort or 
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one occasion the pirate 
» craft Bravo boldly at- 
' tacked the Alabama 
and Louisiana off the 
southern part of Flo- 
rida. The struggle was 
fierce but short, as the 
cutters quickly board- 
ed their enemy and 
carried her decks in a 
hand-to-hand action. 
By degrees the harbor- 
ing of pirates in the 
bayous -of Louisiana 
was completely broken 
up. The vigilance and 
bravery of the revenue 
officers struck terror 
even into the reckless 
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hearts of the desperadoes from Mexico, South 
America and Cuba, for inferiority in armament 
or men was apparently no consideration to the 
coast guard. There were instances in’ which 
these robbers were fearlessly attacked and made 
to strike their colors when greatly the superior 
in foree. The Lowsiana, under the command 
of Captain Jackson, with only sixteen men and 
two guns, attacked and captured the Bolivia, 
carrying three guns of greater caliber and manned 
by thirty-four pirates. In the enforcement of our 
Government’s neutral obligations the Revenue 
Cutter Service has borne a prominent part. By 
the watchfulness, intelligence and tact of her 
officers many detentions were made of masters 
of armed vessels coming into port for supplies of 
munitions and men, without causing strained re- 
lations with the countries under whose authority 
they were sailing. 

In the performance of their primary commis- 
sion, that of protecting the revenue, the cutters 
have inevitably been witness to many ship- 
wrecks occurring within the limits of their patrol 
grounds. The prompt assistance which they 
were directed to render to these distressed ves- 
sels, irrespective of nationality, is one of the no- 
ble acts of benevolence of our Government which 
contribute toward the just pre-eminence held by 
the United States among the nations of the world 
for humane and generous institutions. The 
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Life-saving Service was, therefore, a natural out- 
growth of the Revenue Marine, its splendidly 
organized system being principally due to the 
zealous efforts of Mr. Sumner I. Kimball, who 
was chief of the Revenue Marine Bureau from 
1871 to 1878. In the latter year, by. Act of Con- 
gress, the Life-saving Service became a separate 
office, and Mr. Kimball, in recognition of his 
distinguished labor and fitness for the post, was 
selected’ as its general superintendent, which 
position he at present occupies. Mr. Kimball is 
a vigorous, earnest worker and an enthusiast in 
his profession, but he does not forget his con- 
nection with the old bureau, and frequently in 
his annual reports acknowledges his indebted- 
ness for the co-operation of the Revenue Cutter 
Service in achieving such admirable results in 
the districts under his particular control. Much 
has been published in praise of the gallant 
work of the Life-saving Service, the courage, the 
self-sacrifice of its officers and crews, while the 
unostentatious aid rendered by its parent stock 
is permitted to pass unnoticed. The Revenue 
Marine furnishes the drill-masters for the life- 
saving crews, twelve of her officers being de- 
tailed to act as inspectors of each station, to 
visit and report upon its condition, especially 
concerning the discipline maintained. Besides 
carrying supplies to these stations, eight revenue 
cutters cruise along the coast during the severe 
portion of the season to afford such relief to 
distressed navigation as the circumstances may 
permit. Under the law of 1837, requiring the 
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President to assign public vessels to service on 
the coast during the winter months for the relief 
of storm-driven vessels of commerce, ships of 
war were at first designated, but could not. per- 
form the work on account of their size and 
draught, and were soon replaced by the fleet of 
cutters, which have performed this hazardous, 
duty every vear since. A glance at the annual 
report of the service for 1895 shows an agyregate 
of 122 vessels in actual distress assisted, their 
cargoes being valued at $1,081,592, which is 
$150,000 more than the entire appropriation 
made by Congress for the maintenance of the 
service, while the lives of forty-three persons 
who were taken from the water in a drowning 
condition were saved. When put in commission 
upon the great lakes, revenue cutters are par- 
ticularly charged with aiding vessels which may 
have come to grief in those dangerous waters, 
and the service is proud to record that never. 
has a signal of distress been exhibited in vain 
within sight of one of its cutters, nor has a 
complaint ever been filed of the neglect or dila- 
tory action of one of its officers. The Revenue 
Cutter Service is more peculiarly situated than 
any other branch of the public service. Its pri- 
mary duties have grown to be the enforcement of 
every Federal statute affecting the maritime in- 
terests of the nation, and vet it is liable to be 
called upon at any time for special service. The 
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designation of vessels to cruise during the winter 
months for the relief of distressed navigation is a 
duty outside of its proper sphere. And again in 
time of war the President is authorized to direct 
revenue vessels to co-operate with the navy in 
defensive or offensive operations on the coast or 
on the high seas. This power can be exercised 
by the President over no other branch of the 
civil establishment. 

The first active assistance given to the navy 
by revenue cutters since the French war was in 
1812. They were employed to enforce the em- 
hargo laws of 1807-8, and the first prize taken 
from the British was the schooner Patriot, with a 
valuable cargo, seized by the cutter Jefferson just 
one week after the declaration of war. While 
performing the dangerous duty of coast guard 
the cutters captured thirteen other British ves- 
sels, taking nine hundred prisoners. An illus- 
tration of their bravery and readiness for every 
emergency is afforded by an anecdote of the cut- 
ter Surveyor, On the night of June 12th, 1813, 
she was lying in York River, near Chesapeake 
Bay, Captain William Travis being in command, 
when boats from the British frigate Narcissus, 
containing about fifty men, and commanded by 
Lieutenant Crerie, bore down upon her, and, 
owing to the darkness, approached to within 150 
yards before being discovered. The Surreyor had 
a crew of fifteen men, and she carried six twelve- 
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pound carronades, none of which could be 
brought to bear at such close range. Captain 
Travis therefore gave to each of his men two 
muskets, with instructions not to open fire upon 
the enemy until within pistol shot. The British 
dashed on, and after a short struggle carried the 
cutter, but lost three of their men, besides seven 
wounded. Of the cutter’s crew only five were 
wounded, and Lieutenant Crerie considered his 
opponents to have shown so much bravery that 
he returned on the following day Captain Travis’s 
sword accompanied by the following Ictter to 
that intrepid officer: ‘‘ Your gallant and desper- 
ate attempt to defend your vessel against more 
than double your number excited such admira- 
' tion on the part of your oppo- 
nents as I have seldom wit- 
nessed, and induced me to re- 
turn to you the sword you 
have so ably used, in testi- 
mony of mine. I am at a loss 
which to admire most —the 
previous arrangement on 
board the .Surreyor, or the de- 
termined manner in which her 
deck was disputed inch: by 
inch.”’ 

Another instance in which 
persistent determination was 
exhibited was in the case sof 
the cutter Kagle, Captain Fred- 
erick Lee being in command, 


on Long Island Sound. On the morning of Oc- 
tober 11th, 1814, she was sighted and pursued 
by a British brig and sloop till she ran ashore 
near Negro Head in the Sound, was stripped of 
her sails and rigging, and her guns dragged up a 
high bluff. From this eminence the crew of the 
Eagle maintained their defence from nine o’ clock 
in the morning till late in the afternoon. When 
their larger shot and ammunition were exhaust- 
ed the indomitable men tore up the log book, 
made cartridges and returned the enemy’s fire, 
which mostly lodged against the hillside. Near 
evening the British gave up the fight and retired, 
and the next day Captain Lee succeeded in get- 
ting his vessel afloat, and was ahout removing 
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her when the enemy returned, and this time se- 
cured their hard-earned prize. During the en- 
gagement the cutter’s flag had been shot away 
three times, and had been as often replaced by 
volunteers from her crew on the hill. 

From 1815, for a number of years, some of 
the most active and gallant officers of the navy 
sought and 
obtained 
commis- 
sions in the 
Revenue 
Cutter 


ARRIVAL OF U. 8s. 8. ‘* MONTGOMERY,’ AT MOBILE, 
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Service, and found there ample scope to gratify 
their ambition. Immediately upon the com- 
mencement of hostilities by the Seminole In- 
dians, in January, 1836, the: collectors of cus- 
toms at New Orleans, Mobile and Key West or- 
dered, without awaiting instructions from the 
Department, the revenue cutters at these stations 
to proceed to the scene of action and render such 
assistance to the inhabitants and to the 
army and navy as was within their 
power. From that time till the close of 
the war from three to five of these ves- 
sels were continually on the coast of 
Florida, their prompt helpfulness call- 
ing forth the strongest eulogies from 
the naval officer under whose command 
they acted. On one occasion the cut- 
ter Jackson, while making a tour of 
inspection of lighthouses and custom- 
houses along the coast, learned of a 
threatened attack upon Saint Marks, 
As there was no garrison at this place, 
Captain Hunter, who was in command 
of the cutter, ordered her gun to be at 
once removed to the shore with two 
officers and thirty-two of his men to 
defend the town. 

In 1843 the Secretary of the Treasury 
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entered into contract for the construction of six 
iron steamers to take the place of sailing vessels 
in order to increase the efficiency of the service. 
They were among the first iron-hulled vessels 
ever launched, and much was expected of them. 
But they proved to be, without exception, failures. 
Few got away from the place of building before 
extensive repairs and alterations had been made, 
and though more than a million dollars had 
been expended for this purpose not a single 
steam revenue cutter was perfected. This mis- 
erable mismanagement led Congress to pass a 
bill depriving the President of his authority to 
procure vessels for the 
service at his discre- 
tion, a _ prerogative 
which he had enjoyed 
since 1793. President 
Tyler promptly vetoed 
this bill, but it passed, 
notwithstanding, the 
first instance of the 
kind in the history 
of our nation, and 
that, too, by the most 
decisive vote ever re- 
corded on a like occa- 
sion, it being in the 
Senate 41 to 1, and in the House 127 to 380. 
These facts delayed the introduction of steam 
vessels into the service. Sailing cutters were 
used until 1861, with one exception, the Harriet 
Lane, for which an appropriation was made of 
$150,000, in 1857. She was named for President 
Buchanan’s lovely niece, and was the pride of 
the Revenue Service. She is still spoken of with 
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affection by sea-faring men, and it is doubtful 
if the Government possessed another vessel dur- 
ing the period of her short career that equaled 
her. 
Her first duty was patroling the entire Atlantic 
coast, helping to extinguish the slave trade. 
Next she accompanied the fleet upon its errand 
to require apology: and reparation from Paraguay 
to our Government for having fired upon the 
United States survey steamer Water Witch. During 
this expedition the Harriet Lane was indispensa- 
ble, as all of the naval vessels grounded more than 
once, and under the skillful management of her 
commander, Captain Faunce, she succeeded in 
extricating them from every difficulty. Commo- 
dore Shubrick pronounced her the most efficient 
vessel in the fleet. The Fulton would have been 
lost altogether but for the zealous efforts of Cap- 
tain Faunce, who, it is worthy to note, did not 
sever his connection with the cutter till she was 
transferred to the navy in 1861. During the 
Civil War this cutter was present at numerous 
engagements. At the first cry for aid from Fort 
Sumpter the Harriet Lane was among the first to 
arrive, bringing relief to that gallant garrison. 
She shared in the attack upon Newport News, 
and was taking part in the capture of the forti- 
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fications at Hatteras Inlet, when by Act of Con- 
gress she became a naval vessel. She was cap- 
tured by the Confederates off Galveston, in 1863, 
and taken to Havana, but at the close of the war 
her old master, Captain Faunce, was selected to 
bring her home. Subsequently she was trans- 
formed into a bark-rigged vessel and named the 
Elliott Richie, pursuing an uneventful career un- 
til the spring of 1884, when she became water- 
logged off Pernambuco and was abandoned. 
The service still mourns her fate. 

Seven of the cutters still in the service ren- 
dered valuable assistance during the war with 
Mexico, especially the Woodbury, which was aux- 
iliary to General Taylor’s army of occupation, 
prior to and during his advance to Brazos and 
Corpus Christi. Nearly all of the old officers in 
the Revenue Marine corps saw active duty in the 
navy during the late Civil War. Of the three 
surviving officers of the Wonitor during her mem- 
orable conflict with the Verrimac two are now in 
the Revenue Cutter Service : Captain L. N. Stod- 
der, who was a junior lieutenant on board the 
Monitor, and showed such bravery during the 
fight that he was presented with a valuable gold 
medal by the citizens of Boston (his native 
town), and Lieutenant Samuel Howard, who 
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held the highly responsible position of pilot of 
the vessel during the engagement, he alone, of 
all the officers and men attached to the Union 
squadron in Hampton Roads at that time, hav- 
ing volunteered his services to navigate the 
Monitor in the treacherous waters surrounding 
the scene of the battle. 

There is but one occasion upon which the 
Revenue Service has reflected anything but 
credit upon the Government. 
known that the famous dispatch, ‘If any man 
attempts to haul down the American flag shoot 
him on the spot,’’ was called forth by the in- 
subordination of a revenue cutter officer. Just 
prior to the commencement of hostilities be- 
tween the North and South an order was is- 
sued by General Dix, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, recalling all revenue vessels stationed 
at ports along the southern coast to New York. 
Captain Breshwood, in command of the MeLel- 
land, one of the largest of these vessels, positively 
refused to obey the instructions as given to him by 
the Secretary’s representative, Mr. William Hemp- 
hill Jones, sent from the Treasury Department. 
His letter, declaring it his determination to obey 
no more orders sent from the Department was 
telegraphed to Washington, and received by 
General Dix late in the afternoon. He at once 
wrote in reply, ‘* Tell Lieutenant Caldwell (1st 
Lieutenant of the MeLellaud) to arrest Captain 
Breshwood, assume command of the cutter and 
obey the orders | gave through you. If Captain 
Breshwood, after arrest, undertakes to interfere 
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with the command of the cutter, tell Lieutenant 
Caldwell to consider him as a mutineer and treat 
him accordingly. If any man attempts to haul 
down the American flag shoot him on the spot.” 

This summary dispatch was shown to General 
Holt, Secretary of War, and to General Scott, 
and then sent over the wires. It did not reach 
its destination until ten days afterward. Mean- 
while not only the McLelland, but three other 
cutters, had surrendered or been taken posses- 
sion of by the State authorities. Of the officers 
on board these vessels only three remained loyal. 

But the honor of the service was retrieved by 
other cutters which played a conspicuous part 
during the war. They were, as upon every other 
occasion of hostilities, the first to respond fully 
armed and equipped for any duty that might be 
assigned to them. The Forward was at Anna- 
polis giving support to General Butler as soon as 
he himself reached that point. The IJfiami cov- 
ered the landing of the troops intended for the 
recapture of Norfolk at Lynn Haven Bay ; the 
Naugatuck took part in the attack on Sewall’s 
Point, and subsequently led the fleet up the 
James River and participated in the bombard- 
ment of Drury’s Bluff; and the Nemaha had the 
honor to receive on board General Sherman at 
the conclusion of his ‘‘march to the sea,’’ and of 
conveying him to the fleet of gunboats below. 
Others were kept constantly engaged in connec- 
tion with the Potomac fleet on Chesapeake Bay, 
preventing the transportation of supplies from 
North to South. Captain Thomas N. Dungan, 
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of the cutter Hercules, was killed in action near 
the Virginia shore. 

It thus appears that the military character of 
the service has been established by its employ- 
ment in every war in which the country has be- 
come involved. Even in times of tranquillity the 
revenue cutter force is exposed to the perils of 
war, for the commanding 
officers are directed, while 
attempting to board any 
vessel arriving in a port 
of the United States, in 
case of failure or refusal 
on the part of such vessel 
on being hailed to come 
to and submit to proper 
inspection, to fire first 
across her bows as a warn- 
ing, and in case of persist- 
ent refusal to resort to 
shot and shell to compel 
obedience. Each cutter is, therefore, provided 
with great guns and a full complement of small 
arms for the use of the crew, if needed. The 
discipline is the same as that maintained upon 
a ship of war, as the service constitutes the 
maritime constabulary of the nation, not menac- 
ing peace, but perserving order. It is the ex- 
ponent of the power of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to secure obedience to the laws which 
he is bound under official oath to execute. 

As early as 1869 it was recognized that such 
arduous requirements demanded special training, 
and a general reform of the corps was initiated. 
A commission was appointed to examine into the 
alleged abuses which had crept into the service, 
and, upon their finding, thirty-nine officers were 
discharged as disqualified. Thus incompetency 
was eradicated, and 
the cadet system es- 
tablished, by which 
young men of be- 
tween 18 and 25 were 
enlisted after passing 
a satisfactory physi- 
cal examination and 
a difficult academic 
one. No more pro- 
motions were made 
from favoritism or 
by the old method of 
seniority. All per- 
sonal and _ political 
interference was 
strictly forbidden. 
The cadets were 
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obliged to pass another competitive examination 
with respect to their general information in order 
to rise to the rank of third lieutenant; and for 
this they were not considered eligible to compete 


-until they had served a probationary term of 


two years, and had been again pronounced phys- 
ically sound by a surgeon of the Marine Hospital 
Service. Their moral 
character, also, was re- 
quired to be unimpeach- 
able. 

To put the system into 
practical operation a sail- 
ing vessel was suitably 
fitted up to accommodate 
the cadets, the officers on 
board being appointed as 
instructors in navigation 
and the duties of the ser- 
vice. An experienced col- 
lege professor was also 
employed to conduct the academic studies of 
the young men. Mr. Edwin Emery of Bowdoin 
College acted in this capacity for many years, 
giving entire satisfaction. In 1890 the cadet sys- 
tem was discontinued and promotions were made 
from the U.S. Naval Academy, but this aroused 
protest, and during the past year the old system 
has been resumed. The revenue cutter Chase, 
stationed at Baltimore, performs her regular work 
besides affording schooling facilities for the cadets. 
At the close of each school year the vessel goes on a 
cruise to give the young men experience in practi- 
cal seamanship. This is in itself a test as valua- 
ble as the examination, since any constitutional 
defects or incapacity are likely to be developed 
during that period. Besides its other advantages 
the cadet system has proved to be very eco- 
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nomical. When a vacancy occurs in the grade of 
third lieutenant, it is held open until the spring, 
when the examination is held ; and the saving 
accruing from holding these positions vacant 


more than equals the extra expense of the sys-. 


tem. The compensation of a cadet is $500 per 
annum, with rations. 

Generous emulation is the watchword of the 
cadet system. Each young man knows that his 
advance depends entirely upon himself, that 
friends cannot help him, but that proficiency 
and skill in his profession, gentlemanly deport- 
ment and upright living will all have due weight 
in enhancing his personal interest ; hence in- 
creased studiousness and a spirit of pride has 
shown itself throughout the whole service. Un- 
der such influences it is unfortunate that the am- 
bition of the rising young officer cannot be grati- 
fied by the attainment of higher rank than that 
to which the service is limited. The grade of 
captain is the highest attainable. 

The corps as it exists to-day numbers 850 sea- 
men, with 222 officers. These officers, like those 
of the navy, receive their commissions for life, 
are appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate of the United States. 

Captain Charles F. Shoemaker, the present 
Chief of the Revenue Marine Bureau, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been in the service thirty-two 
years, and when asked what especially stands 
out in his memory in his naval experience, an- 
swers, with dry humor: ‘‘ Hard work; no spe- 
cial events.’”? The captain, in his modesty, for- 
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gets what the service does not—that he was one 
of the three officers who remained loyal to the 
Union at the time that so many cutters deserted 
to the Southern Confederacy. After leaving the 
Lewis Cass, whose captain had given her up to 
the enemy, Lieutenant Shoemaker made his way 
to the North and served all through the war, on 
guard duty at the port of New York and convoy- 
ing vessels on the coast. For several years he 
was detailed to the Life-saving Service in the ca- 
pacity of inspector, and at the time that he re- 
ceived his promotion to captain and chief of the 
bureau he was in command of the cutter Wash- 
ington, at New York. 

The introduction of steam as the motive 
power of revenue vessels led to the appointment 
of engineers to conduct the management of their 
machinery. The chief engineers are appointed 
by the President, but competitive examinations 
are held to fill the lower grades in this corps of 
the service. Any young man between the ages 
of twenty-one and twenty-eight, who has a good 
moral character, is eligible to appear before the 
examining board. The candidates are given a 
thorough test as to their acquirements in mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry and steam engineer- 
ing, and this test is so rigorous that only the 
graduates from a good technical institution are 
usually found to be up to the high standard nec- 
essary to pass the examination. The candidate 
is also required to show a certificate that he has 
served eighteen months in a machine shop, or 
else has had responsible charge of the machinery 
of some steamer for a period of six months. Un- 
like the army and navy, which make their ap- 
pointments only from West Point and Annapo- 
lis, the Revenue Cutter Service 
offers in its engineer corps a fine 
opening (with a salary of $1,200 
per annum) for ambitious voung 
men, which is highly appreciated 
by the leading colleges of 
our country. Prior to 
Commencement Day a 
bulletin of the vacancies 
in this corps is obtained 
by the professors and 
posted up conspicuously 
in their academies to 
stimulate the exertions of 
the students. The office of En- 
gineer-in-Chief, with a salary of 
$2,500, has recently been created 
by Act of Congress at the instance of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, which provided 
that this office should he filled by one of 
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the twenty-six chief engineers in the Service. 
Mr. Carlisle, in making this recommendation, 
proposed the name of Captain John W. Collins 
on account of his exceptional fitness to hold this 
responsible position, he having been previously 
selected as consulting engineer to the National 
Marine Conference by Secretary Windom, in 
1891. Captain Collins’s connection with the 
service began during the war, and he has risen 
through every grade to his present rank. The 
engines of every vessel in the service are 
designed by him, and he also supervises 
the construction of the same, as well as 
inspecting the material used, the steam 
machinery and all 
electrical apparatus 
required. The cap- 
tain, personally, is 
very agreeable. He 
has a quick, decided 
voice, and a forceful 
manner which itself — 
inspires confidence in 
his ability. 

The service is 
yreatly in need of 
new vessels. Two have this year been built, 
the Daniel Manning and the W. Q. Gresham, 
but several more could be added with advan- 
tage. The number of Chinese subjects landing 
unlawfully upon our shores and the demoraliza- 
tion resulting from the smuggling of quantities 
of opium has kept the cutters upon the Pacific 
coast busy enforcing the Chinese Exclusion Act. 
The increased commerce upon the great lakes 
daily ealls for a larger patrol force, while the dis- 
turhed condition of affairs in Cuba has rendered 
it necessary to assign a number of vessels to 
duty on the coast of Florida to enforce neu- 
trality and incidentally to assist the Marine 
Hospital Service in preventing the importation 
of contagious disease. There are only thirty- 
six revenue vessels, some of them very old 
ind inadequate for the work, after thirty-five 
or forty-years constant use. To each is assigned 
a regular patrol ground, or the performance of 
some specific duty. The Manhattan's time is 
engaged enforcing the regulations governing 
anchorage in New York harbor and hay. Most 
vessels on being notified that they are outside 
of the prescribed limits comply at once, but 
in some cases the patrol steamer is obliged to 
use force in moving them from channel-ways 
to proper anchorage. There are several inci- 
dental duties assigned to revenue cutters, such 
as the protection of timber reserves border- 
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ing upon the coast of navigable rivers, and the 
task of extinguishing fires. In 1893 the Johnsun 
rendered hazardous service helping to put out a 
disastrous fire which was raging in the city of 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

But long before this date the Johnson had made 
herself remembered with grateful affection. On 
October 9th, 1871, intelligence reached the cap- 
tain of this cutter, then at Racine, Wis., that the 
city of Chicago was in flames. Without delay 
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orders were given, and the Johnson steamed out 
of the harbor; and, notwithstanding that she 
was obliged to run against a strong gale with a 
heavy sea, she arrived in the vicinity of the 
doomed city in seven hours. While still distant 
five or six miles, sparks from the terrible confla- 
gration dropped upon her decks, and the vessel 
was compelled to change her course to avoid 
danger. Finally she anchored about a mile and 
a half from the lighthouse to wait for morning. 
The sight of the burning city was sublime in its 
horror, and never to be forgotten by those on board 
the Johnson. Before daybreak the vessel steamed 
out into the river, but here floating timbers from 
the bridges and other structures destroyed by the 
fire clogged the stream and endangered naviga- 
tion. The vessel was again forced to turn aside 
into the first basin below the lighthouse, but here 
she found ample employment for her benevo- 
lence. In this spot the unfortunate sufferers, 
driven from their homes the previous Sunday 
evening, had taken shelter in old shanties rudely 
built up from drygoods boxes. These people 
had not tasted food for more than thirty hours, 
and were shivering with cold. During the three 
days that the Johnson remained near Chicago to 
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afford relief to the homeless, her provisions were 
liberally bestowed, officers and men uniting in 
the task of cooking and distributing the food. 

The Fessenden, under the command of Captain 
Hodgsdon, did good service upon Lake Erie dur- 
ing the past year in settling the dispute between 
our fishermen and the Canadian cruiser Petrel. 
Examination proved that our citizens were in 
Canadian waters when the Petrel interfered, and 
Captain Hodgsdon reported that there was no just 
claim to the protection of our Government. But 
more important issues of an international nature 
are being dealt with by the patrol steamers in 
Behring Sea—issues which require throughout a 
nicety of judgment on the part of those engaged. 
The revenue cutters have been employed in the 
vicinity of Alaska ever since the acquisition of 
that territory. Ten days after the ratification of 
the treaty for its purchase, on May 28th, 1867, 
the cutter Lincoln was ordered to that region. 
Several scientific men from the Smithsonian and 
the U.S. Coast Survey accompanied the vessel, 
bringing back the first information concerning 
Alaska. This expedition has been followed 
yearly by the cruising of revenue vessels in these 
waters, developing the lines of inquiry then ini- 
tiated. The modus virendi entered into, in 1891, 
between the United States and Great Britain 
charged the cutters with more serious business. 
By this treaty the quota of seals to be taken on 
the Pribilof Islands during the year was limited 
to 7,500. The ruthless slaughter of the fur seals 
was threatening their total extinction. Measures 
had to be taken by both nations for their protec- 
tion, as the creatures are only too easily captured 
during the seven months which they spend upon 
their hauling grounds or frisking in the water in 
the immediate vicinity. The seal is not at all 
shy. It will sit staring with its soft, handsome 
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eyes at an approaching vessel, then tumble off 
into the water and swim away with head erect, 
watching the movements of the boat. The wary 
Esquimo hunter, by dressing himself in a white 
shirt, lands quietly upon the block of ice where 
a company of seals is basking, and gets among 
them before they catch the alarm of his presence, 
and in a few moments is able to brain many 
of them with his club. 

On February 29th, 1892, at the conclusion of 
the convention held at Paris by the Tribunal of 
Arbitration, an award was rendered prohibiting 
the killing or capture of seals at any time within 
a radius of sixty miles around the Pribilof Isl- 
ands. Congress has given effect to the pro- 
visions of this award by various legisiation, and 
each year since the President issues a proclama- 
tion warning all vessels against entering these 
waters for the purpose of violating the laws for 
the protection of seals. 

These regulations are not made applicable to 
the native inhabitants when out hunting seals in 
their old-fashioned canoes and evidently not in 
the employ of other persons, unless they trespass 
upon the Probilof Islands, which are the great 
seal rookeries of the world. The active part 
which our Government has taken for the pre- 
servation of all fur-bearing animals will result in 
good to all the inhabitants of Alaska, especially 
to the islanders along the Aleutian chain, whose 
main dependence for subsistence is the sea otter. 
Should this animal be exterminated by ruthless 
speculators the people would be paupers and 
their support fall upon the United States. 

Soon after the promulgation of the various 
articles of this treaty, the President designated 
the cutters Bear, Rush and Corwin to co-operate 
with the navy in patrolling these waters. The 
mere presence of Government vessels to guard 
the life of fur-bearing animals 
drove away many piratical 
huntsmen from their favorite 
haunts, aud caused them to 
turn their attention to traflick- 
ing in rum and fire-arms with 
the ignorant Indians, who, fas- 
cinated by the sight of new im-. 
plements for hunting, readily 
paid four and five times the 
value of a single gun by ex- 
changing ivory, whalebone and 
peltry. Equally exorbitant 
prices were asked for the rum, 
which had previously been di- 
luted with water. The fruits 
of an Indian’s whole season of 
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hunting and fishing were some- 
times paid for a single jug of 
rum, and, after wasting the 
valuable summer months in 
carousing, the people were left 
in a destitute, starving condi- 
tion during the dark period of 
an Arctic winter. To this trade 
were traceable all the lawless- 
ness, suffering and crime ob- 
servable in the Territory, till 
the ubiquitous revenue cutters 
came to the rescue and put a 
stop to these illicit proceedings. 

Advantage is taken of the 
yearly cruises of the revenue 
vessels to send supplies to the 
Commissioner of Education for 
Alaska, to be used at the mis- 
sion schools established at 
different ports along Behring 
Sea and the Arctic Ocean. 
Valuable assistance is also car- 
ried to the whaling fleet, and medical treatment 
is furnished to the United States citizens and to 
the natives by the surgeons on board. The 
Bear is. particularly well adapted by design 
and construction to navigate among the ice floes, 
as she originally formed one of the Greely re- 
lief fleet, and after the return of that expe- 
dition from the Arctic was transferred from 
the navy to the Revenue Service. Besides her 
other duties the Bear has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Secretary of the Interior in further- 
ing his enterprise of introducing domestic rein- 
deer_into the Territory for the benefit of the na- 
tives of Alaska. In 1893 the Bear transported 
127 of these animals from Siberia to the reindeer 
station at Port Clarence. In 1894 she repeated 
her trips to Sioeria, bringing back a total of 134 
deer. 

Many thrilling experiences could be related 
by the officers and crews of the Revenue Service, 
as they generally proceed as far north as Point 
Barrow, and return each year carrying some 
forty or sixty seamen whose vessels had been 
crushed by ice or driven on to the inhospitable 
shores of the Arctic Ocean. 

The Rush has won distinction for herself. In 
1891 she seized the British schooner Marvin for 
violation of the modus rivendi, and again, in 
1893, arrested two American schooners for viola- 
tions of the fur seal laws, delivering them into 
the custody of the United States District Court at 
Sitka for trial. Last year, under the command 
of Captain Hooper, she was dispatched in search 
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of the missing ship Jranhoe, of which no tidings 
could be learned, though several vessels had 
been previously engaged upon the same errand. 
The Rush succeeded in clearing up the mystery 
by discovering a wreck off Cape Flattery, which 
was identified as the Jranhoe. The ship had ap- 
parently gone down with all on board. 

With the beginning of the season of 1895 the 
duty of patroling Behring Sea, which had hitherto 
been performed by vessels of the navy in co-op- 
operation with the revenue cutters, was by direc- 
tion of the President committed wholly to the 
charge of five revenue cutters—the Rush, the Bear, 
the Grant, the Corwin and the Perry, Captain 
C. L. Hooper being placed in command of the 
fleet. The small number of vessels detached for 
this duty gave rise to apprehension at the outset 
lest the area of the award could not be effect- 
ively covered, but the Revenue Service has 
proved itself competent upon this, as on every 
other occasion. A thoroughly efficient patrol 
has been maintained, for which the able 
comriander with his no less able officers and 
faithful crews deserve the highest commenda- 
tion. ' The aréa covered by this little fleet in its 
operations is 60 degrees of longitude and 25 de- 
gees of latitude, the aggregate distance cruised 
being 77,461 miles. During the year 94 vessels 
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were boarded and examined, 54 of which were 
engaged in the fur seal trade. Over 31,000 seal 
skins were actually counted and carefully scru- 
tinized, and four vessels were seized for violation 
of the treaty, three of which were British, and 
one American. 

Several efforts have been made to consolidate 
the Revenue Cutter Service with the navy. In 
1821 the experiment was made of detailing naval 
officers to serve on board the cutters, but in- 
harmonious relations between them and_ the 
customhouse officials was the result. As yet a 
transfer of this service to the navy has been 
found inexpedient, but could such an arrange- 
ment be amicably made it might prove bene- 
ficial for the service, for those of the Revenue 
Service are the poorest paid of any commissioned 
officers under the Government. The salary of 
its highest grade, that of captain, is only $2,500, 
Such compensation is inadequate in comparison 
with the character and extent of the services 
rendered. Besides its habitual military char- 
acter in time of peace, there is no branch of the 
public service which is required to perform such 
continuously laborious, hazardous duties. \ > n 
designated to cruise during the winter mc | 
for the relief of distressed navigation, the offi 
are instructed not to put into port unless al 
lutely compelled to do so by stress of weati 
or unavoidable circumstances. To maintain tl : 
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proximity to the shore, ever close to the danger- 
ous breakers, without incurring frequent acci- 
dent, demands a superior degree of skill and dis- 
cretion as well as an intimate knowledge of the 
coast line. This ability has been thoroughly 
tested. During one hundred years of winter 
cruising only one wreck of a cutter has occurred, 
that of the Gallatin, which was lost in a blinding 
snow storm off the coast of New England. Gen- 
erous allowance of salvage is made by the Gov- 
ernment to private individuals who are engaged 
in the business of rescuing lives and property, 
but when the officers and crews of the revenue 
cutters risk their lives in heroic efforts to save 
others they are actuated by the hope of no future 
reward other than the sense of having done their. 
duty. In that ‘‘ self approving hour’’ which the 
poet has extolled these brave men call to mind 
the number of homes which they have saved 
from sorrow, and the reflection is a sweet one ; 
for statistics show an average of 100 persons 
rescued from actual drowning each vear by the 
Revenue Cutter Service distinct from the Life- 
saving Service, besides the vessels warned from 
becoming imperiled. 

But at the moment that he goes into action, 
whether it be in defense of his trust or in 
response to the call for assistance, the com- 
mander of a cutter finds no consolation for his 
own heart in the thought that his family and 
those of his faithful comrades will be cared for 
should the battle with the elements prove fatal, 
or should they fall the victims of desperate 
smugglers. No pension is provided for the 
widows or orphans of the Revenue Cutter Service, 
though the men’s lives may be sacrificed amid the 
calls of their profession, or themselves disabled 
for further service. Only when an officer of this 
corps has been wounded or disabled in the line 
of duty while co-operating with the nary (so reads 
the present law) is his name entitled to be 
placed upon the pension list. And yet his person 
is endangered almost from the first moment that 
he enters the service. In the name of the most 
meritorious services rendered to the Government 
by this small but admirable corps, why is this 
discrimination made against them ? 

The lack of pensions is not the only hardship 
to which the men of this corps are forced to sub- 
mit. There is no retired list. Until very re- 
cently the service bore upon its roll the names 
of men who had served in the Mexican War; 
men eighty years of age are still on the active 
list. The last Congress did, indeed, make pro- 
vision for the placing of these superannuated of- 
ficers upon a roll denominated ‘‘ permanent 
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waiting orders’? with half pay, and under the 
operation of this law thirty-nine officers were 
examined and found disqualified for active duty 
and placed upon this ‘‘ waiting orders’? roll. 
The aged and infirm were thus removed, open- 
ing vacancies for promotion of young, able men 
qualified mentally and physically to perform 
whatever duty might be assigned to them. But 
this enactment affords only partial relief to the 
necessities of the situation, since only those who 
were found to be disqualified by old age or 
broken health at the date of the passage of the 
act became its beneficiaries. There is no perma- 
nent authority for the removal of those unfit for 
the service, and this hardship has left upon the 
active list a number of men who must soon in 
the course of nature become unfit for the ardu- 
ous requirements of their positions. Under the 
law as it now stands, should an officer become 
disabled, his place cannot be filled by promo- 
tion, but he must remain encumbering the act- 
ive list no matter what the necessities of the 
service may be. The last report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, supplementing those of his pre- 
decessors, earnestly recommends the enactment 
of a statute providing for the compulsory retire- 
ment of all officers at the age of sixty-four years 
to ‘‘ permanent waiting orders,’’ with three- 
fourths full pay, but that no officer be so placed 
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uniess he shall have served at least ten years. 
The simple power which now exists to remove 
the inefficient to this nominal retired list, with 
no authority to fill their places, does not tend to 
increase the efficiency of the service, but on the 
contrary is very depressing to ambition among 
the voung officers. 

If, however, in spite of these disheartening 
circumstances, the corps has attained its present 
reputation for military achievements, for noble 
self-devotion, and generous emulation to keep 
up the honor of the service, what would it be if 


those coveted prizes of high rank, a competency 


in the well-earned rest of old age, and ease of 
mind concerning the welfare of wife and chil- 
dren if stricken down by sickness or removed 
by death, were added as allurements in the path 
of fame and duty? 

The officers of the Revenue Cutter Service have 
banded themselves together in a little brother- 
hood for mutual relief and the promotion of com- 
mon interests, styling their club the ‘‘ Alexander 
Hamilton,’’ in honor of the first Secretary of the 
Treasury, who was in a measure the founder of 
the corps. The meetings are usually held in New 
York, because a representative from every grade 
in the service can always be secured at that 
point to be present at each session, this being 
one of the stipulations of the association. 
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BROKEN THREADS. 


By OLIVE 


VEN as a child I was noted 
for my curiosity. My 
uncle used to say I was 
as curious as a cat, and 
I think that my desire to 
know the why and where- 
fore of everything and the 
end of every story grew 
with my growth. I know 
that if I heard a few 
bars of a song, and not 
the rest, that part that 
was not sung haunted 
me all day. I never 
put a book down until 
I saw ‘‘how it came 
out,’’ even if I found 
myself obliged to read 
In fact, to this day, I always 


the end first. 
open a book at the last pages, from force of 


habit. If I begin to write a story I can scarcely 
bear to sleep or eat until I have discovered the 
end and aim of my characters, and find out what 
they intended to do in the beginning from what 
they do in the end. 

My disposition and character being this way, 
it can be imagined what IT have suffered laboring 
twenty years under the burden of unfinished 
stories, stories with beginnings full of vital inter- 
est, but stories without ends. They are not 
stories of my own invention—children of my 
own brains. If they had been I should doubt- 
less have ended them long ago in some manner, 
but these were stories where living people took 
the place of the imaginary beings of a romantic 
brain, and I shall never know how they ended 
unless, perhaps, some one who may read this 
may know, and if so will that person tell me? 

The first one was that of a young Bavarian 
peasant girl, whom I saw first as she was pain- 
fully climbing step by step on her knees, from 
shrine to shrine, all the distance of the long 
mountain in the Bavarian Alps to the Pilgrim 
Church of Gerolstein. I was in a carriage with 
some friends, and we were going to the same 
place to see the gathering of the devout. This 
poor girl was not the only one who crept slowly 
up the long mountain in the dust and loose peb- 
bles on weary knees, but the rest kept their eyes 
upon their beads, or if they raised them they 
told no story but that of patient bearing of 
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burdens. But this girl, her eyes told of a wild, 
despairing determination, as if she had no hope 
but in the help of the Virgin, and if suffering 
would move her heart to pity, the girl was ready 
to die. 

At last we reached the summit where the 
church stood, over opposite a great picturesque 
castle. The mountains on every side were cov- 
ered with verdant trees, flowers bloomed every- 
where, and far below us, in the valley, wound a 
crystal stream, the whole as beautiful as para- 
dise, save when one turned toward the old 
church. That was well enough, too, but the 
crowds of heavy-faced men, and stupid-looking 
women, who gathered round the booths where 
wax candles and images made by the inmates of 
the convent near were sold for votive offerings, 
changed the scene from heaven to earth again. 

It was very warm outside, and after we had 
had our dinner at a quaint little inn, we went 
into the dim, cool church to sit down awhile. 
Pilgrims of every degree were creeping to the 
altar steps to lay their offerings thereon, and 
from there they still crept to one of the many 
confessionals ready for their needs. It was not 
very long before the girl I had seen came from 
one of the confessionals, and walking now, but 
with tottering steps, she took a seat on the bench 
beside me. We exchanged glances. I suppose 
mine must have borne a burden of anxious ques- 
tion, for, as if relief came with the telling, she 
told me rapidly her little story. She loved a 
young man. He had been made a soldier much 
against his will, and when he found an oppor- 
tunity he deserted and went to sea to become a 
sailor. He loved her dearly, but now he was 
far away, and her parents were dead, and she 
could go to America, and there they could be so 
happy ; but she did not know where he was, or 
even on what ship he was sailing. All that her 
loyal heart knew was that she loved him and he 
loved her. Her pilgrimage to-day had been 
made to beseech the Virgin, who came yearly to 
this church to bless and succor such as made the 
pilgrimage. To be more sure, she had vowed to 
come on her knees over a mile before she reached 
the foot of the mountain, and she had spent fifty 
kreutzers for waxen offerings besides! Surely 
now the Blessed Mother would listen to her and 
send her news of her lover. 

Did she or did the patient soul go on believing 
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in Heinrich’s love, and waiting for him all these 
years until her form bent under the heavy labor 
put upon women there, and her eyes grew dim 
and her heart broke? Or did he come, and they 
get married and live ever afterward happy? Or 
did he marry some one else? Or was he lost, as 
sailors so often are? Or did she tire of waiting, 
and marry some rich burgher or poor peasant? 
I shall never know. 

While this was yet fresh in my mind, I took 
the Danube steamer at Buda-Pesth on my way 
to Constantinople via Galatz and Odessa. The 
afternoon that we left I saw a party of three per- 
sons, so peculiar that my attention was attracted 
at once. »Ihe man was a German, but he looked 
exactly like a well-fed Englishman, and he spoke 
English with a decided cockney accent. He 
spoke several other languages, also, and he was 
loud, quick-tempered, and domineering to a de- 
gree. He had not been an hour on board before 
he had roused the antagonism of every person 
with whom he came in contact. The German 
woman was his mother-in-law, and she was a 
fat, placid creature, who paid not the slightest 
attention to any of her son-in-law’s complaints or 
orders. The third member of the party was the 
young daughter of the elderly woman, and sister 
of the man’s wife who was awaiting their arrival 
in the Crimea. This explained the English ac- 
cent. This girl was whiter than Parian marble. 
Her face and lips were absolutely white, blanched 
by some cause to transparency. Her profile was 
classic ; her eyes purple, so deep was their violet 
tint; and, save for that unearthly pallor, this 
girl was exquisitely beautiful. But her whole 
expression was unutterably sad. 

Her mother watched her like a cat would a 
mouse, while placidly knitting at a great white 
stocking ; and the man was furious if any one 
approached her. At Routzchouls many of the 
passengers left, and during the rest of the trip to 
Galatz he relaxed his watchfulness a little— 
enough to allow her to talk with me. She spoke 
English fairly well ; but we never had a chance 
to exchange anything but the veriest common- 
places until we reached Galatz. There was some 
sort of celebration going on there, and it had 
brought a great influx of people. I took a car- 
Mage, and, having light baggage, reached the ho- 
tel an hour ahead of my steamer acquaintances, 
and secured the only room left. When they 
came there was trouble; but I offered to share 
my room with the voung girl, while her mother 
and brother-in-law were obliged, as were several 
others, to sleep on pallets on the floor in the par- 
lor. It was that or nothing. Then, when the 
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door was closed, the poor child fell on her knees 
by me and told me her trouble, and begged me 
to give her writing materials, and to post the let- 
ter for her for she had not one sole kreutzer. 
Her story was sad, and I found myself very 
much affected by it, and promised her my aid. 
She loved an officer in the Austrian army, and 
he loved her ; but her brother-in-law wanted her 
to marry his brother, so that her fortune, which 
was considerable, need not go out of the family ; 
and he had come on from Sebastopol to bring 
her and her mother, and she was to marry on 
her arrival. ‘But I never will. I have sworn 
to die first. So has Leopold. He is a count, 
and I was born a Von, and I will always remain 
faithful—or die!’ She promised to show me 
her Leopold’s portrait in the morning. I went 
to bed, and, being very tired, fell asleep di- 
rectly, and never woke up until broad daylight, 
and there sat the frail creature still writing. She 
came ara kissed me, and told me several other 
things about Leopold. His term of service was 
nearly up, and he was then coming to the Crimea 
and would save her. He was so noble, so hand- 
some. Finally she took a little ivory miniature 
from her bosom and showed it to me. I don't 
know what I had imagined, but when I saw the 
picture of a green boy of eighteen or twenty, 
homely and almost idiotic in expression, with 
his waist Jaced in like a girl, I had to turn over 
and hide my face that she might not know how 
I wanted to laugh. . 

We started for Odessa that afternoon, and they 
left the steamer there, and I had no further 
chance to speak alone with her. I did not post 
her letter until I reached Constantinople, and as 
T let go of it T said “ There is another unfinished 
story to fret over,’ and I. never heard of her 
again. 

There was another broken thread of a story on 
this same trip, and it came into my knowledge 
in this way: When the passengers who go 
down the Danube in the fall, when the water is 
too low for steamboats, get out to make a port- 
age past the wonderful iron gates, they leave the 
steamer at a little town whose name I cannot 
now recall, but which is swarming with starving 
heggars. Here we got out and climbed into little 
springless wagons, to be carried to where an- 
other steamer was waiting. I had seen three 
women sitting at the stern of the large flatboat 
that had taken us from the steamer to the land- 
ing. One was a brisk little English governess, 
named Miss Fenner ; another was a tall, com- 
manding woman, dark and handsome ; the other 
was a young girl, with the most beautiful, large, 
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velvety black eyes I ever saw. She appeared 
greatly depressed. In each of these wagons 
there were three seats, and the driver insisted on 
distributing the passengers as he pleased ; and I 
was on the last seat with this girl, while Miss 
Fenner and the Roumanian lady were in front, 
and two Germans were in the middle seat. We 
had scarcely got under way, the drivers yelling 
at their horses, and the springless wagons jolting 
so that it was like pandemonium when the young 
girl broke down and sobbed like a little child. I 
put my arm around her and asked her what the 
trouble was. The old story. She loved an Aus- 
trian nobleman, but her father, a Hungarian, for- 
bid the match, and was sending her away to the 
private school of which the Roumanian lady was 
principal, to separate them. Her lover did not 
know that she was to be taken away, and she 
would never be able to write and Ict him know 
where she was unless I would post the letter she 
had written as soon as she had found out where 
she was going. 

Perhaps it wasn’t right in me to do so, but I 

took the letter, kissed the unhappy girl and 
managed to post it at Routzchouk, or Simla, I 
forget which. Anyhow, it went into a post of- 
fice, and that was the last I ever heard of that 
‘love story, though I did get a letter later from 
Miss Fenner, who told me that that school was a 
thousand times worse than ‘‘ Do-the-boys Hall,”’ 
and she told of the atrocious treatment to which 
the young girls were subjected there, but she was 
so full of her own troubles that she did not men- 
tion the poor Hungarian girl, and so I never 
knew the end of her story either. 

The fourth romance came to my knowledge 
in Constantinople, and that, too, has a broken 
thread. I was at a hotel, since burned down, 
and each day at two o’clock, I would see the 
daintiest, prettiest little creature imaginable 
come down the wide staircase, and then two 
men servants in gorgeous livery would take their 
places and walk close behind her, while she 
started out to see the sights in the Grande Rue 
de Pera. She was the daughter of the proprictor, 
and a Greek. She had a face more like one of 
our dainty American beauties than like those of 
the Greeks. She was delicate and fine in every 
feature, in her dress and her manner, and there 
was an almost childish grace in her movements, 
while a sedate dignity strove for mastery over 
her lively disposition. I made her acquaintance 
as soon as I could, and svon her mornings were 
spent with me. She had but recently returned 
from Athens, where she had been educated, and 
she spoke English perfectly, though with a slight 
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lisp which was simply enchanting. One day I 
said to her that I hoped she would visit America. 

‘‘Oh, me! I cannot hope to dothat. Tam 
to be married in a month.” 

“You? Why, you are but a child !”’ 

‘Yes, I know, and that is why my father 
chose such an old husband. Shall I tell you? 
Well, I was in school, and one day my teacher 
said : ‘Mademoiselle, put on your blue gown and 
come to the reception room. Make yourself 
pretty, but hurry ? 

‘‘T dressed myself quickly. My blue dress 
was new, and had a trail. When my mother 
sent it I thought it meant something. So I put 
it on, and fixed my hair and went down. I 
found an old gentleman there—oh, ever so much 
older than papa! And when we were introduced 
I made him my most elaborate reverence, and 
then he asked me several questions about my 
studies, and the teacher asked me to play, and I 
played my best two selections, and then made 
another deep reverence when he went away. 
Then papa wrote and told me I was his fiancév, | 
and was to come home and prepare for the wed- 
ding. He has made me some very handsome 
presents, my futur has.”’ 

‘* And how can you love him?’ I asked, hor- . 
rified to think of this bright little butterfly being 
broken on the wheel of an old man’s whims. 

‘‘Oh, you don’t have to love your husband 
much. I never thought about that. I thought 
I was in love with one of the attachés of the Rus 
sian Legation last week, when we danced to- 
gether — it was so very pleasant. I wouldn't 
like to dance with my fiancé. Wouldn't he look 
funny. He is nearly seventy, and I am almost 
sixteen.’’ 

She went out then, and the next three days 
passed without my having had a glimpse of her. 
The fourth day she came slowly in, her woe- 
begone face pale and drawn. 

“Oh,”’? she sobbed, ‘‘I cannot bear it! Ido 
love Dimitri, and I cannot bear to marry that 
horrid old man! I don’t know what do do !’ 

T suggested that she should tell her father, and 
she left me to disclose her seeret to him. What 
she said I do not know, but they took the poor 
little soul off to Bouvoukdere the next day, and 
I never saw her again. Often when Iam alone 
I think of the dainty little Dresden shepherdess 
child, and wonder if they gave her sparkling 
young life into the hands of that old graybeard, 
or did she marry Dimitri? J wish I knew! 

I was in Santa Cruz, Cal., one glorious month 
of May. J reveled in the beauties and the won- 
ders of that loveliest of places, where a bountiful 
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Providence has poured the richest of blessings in 
countless abundance. A crystal river, a chang- 
ing sea, broken-hearted rocks, cleft to let mil- 
lions of flowers to find root and bloom, trees and 
hills ; blue skies and a wealth of other beauties, 
with birds to make the air quiver with delight at 
their song. Chance made me acquainted with a 
young couple married but six months, and I 
grew quite intimate with them. The bride 
thought this planet and the entire solar system 
revolved around her husband, and he thought so 
too, so there was unusual harmony between 
them. It was two souls with but a_ single 
thought, and that was—him. 

This bride had a mother and several small 
brothers and sisters, but her father was dead. 
This bereavement had left the widow very poor, 
as all she had was her little home. You can’t 
eat homes, and so the model son-in-law and a 
brother of the widow undertook to provide her 
with the means of buying what food and clothes 
the family needed, as she was an incapable sort 
of person, though the soul of good nature. 

The last evening that I spent at the home of 
my young friends, the husband said : 

‘Well, Bessie, ’m clear exasperated! Last 
week I gave your mother fifty dollars to get some 
clothes for the boys, as they are not fit to go to 
school, and some shoes for the girls, and some 
groceries. I’ve just found out that she bought a 
red silk parasol, a white straw hat and a pair of 
slippers and an imitation diamond pin for her- 
self, and not a rag or a shoe for the voung ones. 
When I asked her where the groceries were, she 
whimpered a little and finally said she had 
bought a box of nice Eastern raisins. Now, to- 
day your uncle Ned will come in and sell his 
hay, and, of course, will go right over and give 
her a lot of money, and it will go just the same 
way. The raisins are all gone, and the young 
ones are al] sick from eating them, but she’ll 
buy another box for eight dollars, and never 
think of flour or bacon, or potatoes. Bessie, V1] 
ge and watch for Uncle Ned and bring him here, 
if I can find him, and we'll try to coax him to 
buy the things they need, or let us do it. But 
he is so set in his way, and thinks your mother 
so perfect. that I don’t suppese he wil]— —” 

Something interrupted the conversation, and I 
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felt much curiosity then about the outcome, but 
hoped to learn the sequel next day. A telegram 
called me suddenly home, and I never found out 
whether Uncle Ned gave the foolish woman the 
money, or bought the supplies; whether she had 
spent it for bacon and potatoes, shoes and boys’ 
clothes, or whether she had bought another box 
of imported raisins. Maybe Uncle Ned did not 
sell his hay. I never found out. 

I was on an elevated train last winter, and 
there were two ladies, one sitting beside me and 
one standing. The one who stood up talked 
earnestly to the other, and though I did not wish 
to listen I could not help hearing what she said. 
It was like this : 

‘‘And Lucretia wore black constantly for fif- 
teen years. First her father died, and then 
Jim’s father went just as she was about to lay off 
her black. She never liked mourning garments, 
and always.said they depressed her, but she had 
to wear black for her husband’s father, of course. 
The next year Jim’s mother died, and the black 
clothes were kept on, and then it just seemed as 
ifjevery year a member of Jim’s family died off 
exactly in time to make it necessary to keep in 
mourning. Lu has grown awfully thin and 
weak, and she has such headaches, and she 
thinks it is on account of the heavy vails, and 
she has to go about so much, for Jim thinks that 
when anyone is in mourning that is just the time 
one needs the most distraction. Well, nobody 
has died in Jim’s family now for fifteen months, 
and Lucretia got her some pretty bright dresses 
and things, and was going out of mourning to- 
day, and yesterday Jim’s brother's wife’s sister 
died. Jim and all the rest insist that she shall 
wear black, and she savs she won't; that she 
has made a gloomy martyr of herself long 
enough, and she is as firm as a rock. So the 
family has called a council for this afternoon to 
bring her to terms, and Aunt Eunice is going to 
argue. Jim will command, and the others will 
call her unfeeling. I don’t think she can hold 
out against them all, but there was a look in her 
face——”’ 

‘“Twenty-third Street,’’ called the conductor, 
and the two ladies hurriedly left the ear, and in 
doing xo piled the agony of another unfinished 
story upon me. 
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PERUGIA. 
A VISIT TO THE OLD ITALIAN CITY. 
By MRS. FRANK W. W. TOPHAM. 


Ir was in the late summer of 1870 that I first 
saw Perugia, after a prolonged sojourn in Venice ; 
and although I have visited it since, again and 
again, I have never forgotten the delightful feel- 
ing of renewed strength its refreshing breezes 
brought to one tired out and jaded to death by 
the heat and closeness of the northern city. 

Where Perugia stands, high upon the Apen- 
nines, 1,200 feet above the valley of the Tiber, 
the air is so pure and fresh that a healthier spot 
could not be found throughout the kingdom, 
and filled, as is the whole city, to overflowing 
with every material of interest to artist, sculptor, 
or antiquary, it is matter for the utmost surprise 
how little about it is really known and how few 
of our countrymen have cared to make it their 
home. The history of nearly every city and 
every town throughout Italy has been written by 
its local historian, but there can be no place 
whose history has been more faithfully chroni- 
cled than that of Perugia. Hidden away amidst 
dust and darkness, there remain in the town li- 
brary volume upon volume of records of its 


former life—records so full of thrilling interest 
that one cannot tire of reading them. 

It was about forty years before the Christian 
era that Perugia, or Perusia (the Perosche of the 
Etruscans), one of the most important of the 
twelve cities of Etruria, fell into the hands of the 
Romans, after suffering all the horrors of a long 
siege ; but one of the citizens, preferring to burn 
down his house rather than it should fall into 
the hands of the enemy, set fire to it, and the 
flames spread to the neighboring houses, so that 
the whole city was consumed. It was rebuilt by 
the Emperor Augustus, and the inscriptions 
which he placed upon two of the gates to com- 
memorate the fact are still to be seen, engraved 
in beautiful letters. 

The medieval history of the city is one of 
continual strife and warfare, both from within 
and without its walls. Party spirit ran so high 
that brother rose against brother, and father 
against son, and many a time the whole of its 
narrow streets and wide piazzas have been one 
long battlefield. Fierce and warlike as were the 
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men, the women were not far behind, for on one 
occasion, at least,.  when.a successful foe had 
forced his way through the gates, the wives and 
sisters among the population threw down from 
their windows boiling water and live ashes upon 
the heads of the enemy and his followers. The 
vendetta, too, was rife. One writer tells a ghastly 
story of a father, who, in revenge for the death 
of his son, a simple shepherd lad, who had fallen 
a victim to a practical joke of his companions, 
seized on the boy who had caused his death, 
and, killing him, invited his father to dinner. 
IIe fed him on part of his son’s body, telling 
him after the meal upon ‘‘ what’? he had dined. 
The man, maddened by the thought, immedi- 
ately stabbed the one who had played him so 
devilish a trick, and the widow of him who was 
killed rushed off and slew the slayver’s wife, and 
thus one death so followed another that in less 
than a month thirty-six lives were lost in aveng- 
ing the death of the young shepherd. Record 
after record tells such-like tales of murders and 
revenge, and it is a relief to leave these horrors 
and, turning over the pages, to read of the en- 
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thusiasm shown by the inhabit- 
ants in their religious life — to 
read, for example, of a certain 
friar from Assisi (the birthplace 
of the friars) preaching in the 
piazza to three thousand persons, 
denouncing, as Savonarola did 
years after in Florence, the vain 
ornaments and the lavish dress 
of his hearers, so that within a 
fortnight the women sent their 
false hair, their rich jewels and 
ornaments, and the men their dice 
and cards and other vanities, and 
how these, being gathered in a 
great heap in the piazza between 
the bishop’s palace and the foun- 
tain, were one Sunday, after the 
sermon, set on fire. And_ they 
made so huge a pile that the 
heat of the high-blazing fire be- 
came unbearable, and in trying to 
escape from it many men and 
women nearly lost their lives. 
Another friar coming to Perugia 
to preach the Lenten sermons, or- 
ganized a kind of miracle-play on 
the Crucifixion, and as we stand 
in that same old piazza it is easy 
to picture how it looked on that 
Good Friday nearly five hundred 
years ago—to see, in imagination, 
the broad staircase of the Palazzo Pubblico, with 
its handsome balustrades, crowded by the specta- 
tors in the rich and varied costumes of the time as 
they looked down on the bleeding Christ and the 
weeping figure of the Virgin Mother. Empty as 
the staircase now stands of its brilliant company, 
the rich tints of marble and stone are ever there 
to delight the eye, even though the visitor do 
not stop to look at the quaint figures on the wall 
above the entrance—the Perugian Griffin and the 
Lions of the Guelphs, belonging to an ancient 
fountain long since destroyed. The piazza looks 
to-day much as it did in bygone times, when 
Braccio, the last of the independent rulers of 
Perugia, ruled over the city with justice and wis- 
dom. The color of stone and marble was. 
doubtless, brighter, and the noise and rush of 
men greater far than in these peaceful days ; but 
the sky was not bluer nor the sun brighter, and 
though the now silent fountain in its centre 
sends forth its streams of water no longer, as it 
did for those who crowded round, we can still 
appreciate its beauties, as marvelous and as _per- 
fect now as then. It is composed of three basins, 
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the two lower being polygon of four-and-twenty 
sides, each ornamented with bas-reliefs. Those 
of the second basin are of Bible characters and 
saints, while those on the first are more varied, a 
mingling of symbols, religious and _ profane. 
The third basin stands on a column, both of 
bronze, much smaller than the other two. The 
work is of Maestro Rosso. 

Long after the fiery days of the Middle Ages, 
peace remained a stranger to Perugia, for on the 
death of Braccio the city again fell under the 
dominion of the Church, and year after year 
the struggle against the Papal government con- 
tinued, and it was ‘for the more effectual re- 
pression of its citizens’’ that Paul III. erected 
the enormous fortress at the end of the Corso. 
This huge Bastille was to the unhappy Perugians 
the very symbol of the final destruction of their 
liberty, and was regarded by them with the ut- 
most terror and hatred. And not without reason, 
for during those long years of tyranny it proved 
the most hopeless of prisons, to cnter whose 
doors meant oblivion and death. 
Happily it is gone now, and the 
ground which it oceupied is 
turned into the spacious Piazza 
Vittorio Emanuele, whereon 
stands the handsome modern 
Prefettura. But there are many 
still living in Perugia who tell of 
the joy of the citizens when de- 
livered from the dominion of the 
Papal government; they were 
free to demolish, stone by stone, 
brick by brick, that terrible 
building which had so long held 
them in bondage and in terror. 
They tell how, when the doors of 
that awful prison house were 
thrown open, they wandered, 
shuddering and sickened, over 
its bastions and through its cells, 
saw those dungeons — living 
tombs planned by diabolical 
minds—whose only openings 
were round holes in the floors 
of those above, and looked into 
those cells where the miserable 
wretches, once admitted through 
a cavity just large enough for 
them to crawl, could never stand 
upright nor lie their length, but 
where they must remain till 
death in pity came to end their 
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sight of the demolished prison to the gay Corso, 
for in the days when I first saw it the remains 
of the building still lay scattered about, among 
which an old man rested on a stone—a_ white- 
headed old man who had been one of the first of 
the prisoners released—released after an imprison- 
ment of many years. ‘‘He comes up here day 
after day,’? they told me, and I wondered 
whether he came to rejoice over the disappear- 
ance of his terrible lodging house, or whether, 
from the effect of habit, he was no longer at his 
vase in the noisy life in the town. For although 
the fierce warfares and religious pageants are at 
an end, Perugia is not a deserted city like its 
neighbor Assisi. There is a pleasant hum of 
business about its streets, its cafés are bright and 
well filled with jolly young officers, such as are 
always to be seen in every town in Italy, and 
there is quite a little colony of English and 
Americans, mostly residents in Rome, who seek 
out Perugia for their summer holiday, certain of 
finding fresh health and strength among its hilly 
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tortures. 
It was pleasant to turn from the 
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dying sunlight far down in the 
valley below. In the middle of 
the gardens there is a curious 
circular seat, built in marble 
and sunk several feet below the 
level of the ground, providing 
a very sheltered nook out of the 
reach of a wind that blows very 
freshly in other parts. And 
wher the autumn winds and the 
evenings fast closing in set an 
end to lingering in the gardens, 
you may pass a morning sketch- 
ing the doorway of the Palazzo 
Pubblico, one of the finest in 
Perugia not only in its color- 
ing, but in its workmanship, 
above it standing the figures of 
three saints, while on either side 
is a griffin, one holding a sheep, 
the other a calf, and lower down 
two figures of crouching lions. 
For the griffins are the arms of 
a company or guild, such as 
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breezes. The Corso, running along 
the ridge, is the central and most 
lively portion of the city, filled every 
evening with merry family parties, 
with horse-riders and carriages full 
of gayly dressed ladies who pass and 
repass, all exchanging pleasant greet- 
ings one with the other, and chil- 
dren skipping along the paths or fly- 
ing their brilliant colored air balloons 
as they run, and the whole scene is 
full of life and color. But to those 
who wish for calm and quiet, there 
is always open the Passeggiata Pub- 
blica, close to the Church of 8. 
Pietro Cassina, and there many an 
evening may be passed. There is 
no view more beautiful than that 


which can be seen from these gar-  _z.- 
dens ; from there you can sce .\ssisi, ee = ; 
Foligno Spello, and even, now and GLAZED TERRA-COTTA LAVATORY, PERUGIA. 


again, the Tiber gleaming in the 
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were at one time very numerous in Perugia. 
It is close to our favorite retreat, the Passeg- 
giata Pubblica, that the Benedictine Church of 
S. Pietro dei Cassinensi stands, At one time 
one of the wealthiest of monasteries, it now 
stands bereft of its former inmates, their places 
only partly filled by little pauper lads. But one 
abbot and three or four monks only now remain 
of that vast brotherhood who for eight hundred 
years had held possession of that beautiful build- 
ing, replete with every beauty that art could de- 
vise to gladden the eves of men—from its hand- 
some doorway with rich festoons of fruit carved in 
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the purest white marble, to the refectory, with its 
pulpit of glazed and highly colored terra-cotta. 
Its ceiling is decorated in the same rich material, 
while in the passage opposite stands a fountain 
depicting the history of the woman of Samaria. 
Without doubt the lives led by the inmates of 
these monasteries were lazy and luxurious in the 
extreme ; but when we think of them remorse- 
lessly shorn of every comfort and case to earn 
their living as best they might, one cannot but 
wonder, and not without pity, what can have 
become of the greater part of that vast order who 
never, throughout their whole lives, had had one 
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hard day’s work, and were now east adrift into 
the world of which they knew so little. In those 
early days of their exile, when all men were re- 
garding them as part of the vanquished army 
who for years had tyrannized over their liberty, 
the privations they had to endure must have 
been bitter in the extreme. 

And just as the Arco di Augusto was built by 
Augustus to commemorate the victory of Rome 
over the Perugians, so these dismantled monas- 
teries and the Piazza of Vittorio Emanuele pro- 
claim the victory of the Perugians over what they 
considered their bitterest and Jatest enemy, the 
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temporal power of the Church of Rome. But 
were I to notice church after church, interior 
after interior, the many public buildings, the 
paintings to be found within the city walls and 
their histories, my paper would develop into a 
volume. But, coming from past to present, I 
must at least speak of the market day, for it is 
then that Perugia wears the look it must most 
nearly have worn in the old mediaeval days. 
Once more the whole city is alive, and through 
every gate crowd in the peasants from the neigh- 
boring valleys, bringing in corn, wood and grain, 
wine and fruit, flowers and vegetables, birds, 
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beasts and fishes, as in the days when Biordo, and gay music re-echo through the streets, pro- 

one of its many rulers, made a festival, and the claiming that the days of its persecutions, its 

people from the country beyond brought him warfares, are over, and that peace and prosperity 

like gifts to prove their love and reverence. have at last found a resting-place in the city set 
And the sound of many voices, merry laughter upon a hill. 
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treasure, How fast the moments fly! The past isquite forgotten, The future seems not 


near; The merry day soon speeds away And lo! the night ishere! Ando! thenight is 
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treasures Onwings of time. As speeds love's measures On winds of rhyme So 


speeds life's treasures On wings of time For time is fleet When life is sweet...is sweet. 
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I. MM. 
Wues hours are passed in pleasure, Along life’s pathway wending, 
With life and spirits high, Beneath love’s azure sky, 
How soon we spend the treasure, Our time together spending, 
How fast the moments fly! How fast the days go by! 
The past is quite forgotten, Around the season’s circle, 
The future seems not near ; As blithe we journey on ; 
The merry day soon speeds away, Dawns on the way our wedding day, 
And lo! the night is here ! And tot a year has gone! 
Cnorvs. 


As speeds love's mncasures 
On wings of rhyme, 

So specds life’s treasures 
On wings of time ; 

For time is fleet 

When life is sweet. 
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By R. MANIFOLD CRAIG. 


fF OOR Lanty Riordan !”’ 

At the merest mention 
of the name _ everyone 
connected with the Grand 
Southern Railway smiled. 
That is to say, evervone 
living within twenty miles 
of Hancastle. 

To be sure, the smiles usually ended with 
sighs and shakes of the head ; and one after an- 
other of those who had hazarded all they could 
conscientiously risk in his interest, frowned as 
they said: ‘‘It is hopeless, poor fellow! We 
can do no more for him.”’ 

It had often been said that Lanty was no- 
body’s enemy but his own; and there were nar- 
ratives of his having risked his life in Burmah, 
not only for comrades in imminent danger from 
the Dacoits, but for a poor shikari, over whose 
prostrate body he had shot the fierce tigress 
which was slowly crunching the thin black limbs 
inch by inch. It used to be believed that during 
this adventure—of which the hero could never 
he induced to speak—Gunner Riordan had never 
let his coarse Trichinopoly cheroot go out, al- 
though he had walked so closely up to the 
wounded tigress that her fulvous coat was singed 

by the powder from the shot when she fell over. 

It was further asserted that a formal charge of 
“making away with Government property, in 
that he did (date, place, ctc.) expend, that is to 
say, fire off without proper authority, one round 
of breech-loading carbine ammunition, the prop- 
erty,’’ etc., was sent in against him by the Di- 
visional Sergeant on the occasion. He was ad- 
monished in the Battery Orderly Room; but 
privately shaken hands with by the Brigadier 
General Commanding, and secretly presented 
with $25, a sum which was collected in ten min- 
utes in the artillery mess. 

The expenditure of this sum naturally got 
Gunner Riordan and five beloved friends into 
the guard room, with long spells of confinement 
to barracks to follow. Poor Lanty could not 
bear 30 much fame, accompanied by so much 
wealth. 

Now Hancastle, at the period of this true his- 
tory—the locality where Lanty Riordan was so 
well, although not favorably, known—was the 
point at which coal trucks were shunted, under 
somewhat incomplete arrangements. into the de- 
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pot yard, then under construction. Here they 
stood, on from five to nine lines of rails, along- 
side nearly a quarter of a mile of the permanent 
way. The switch used when the cars were thus to 

be shunted was at the foot of a semaphore, which 

was under the control of the signalman in the 

box half a mile further away. Trains coming up 

to Washington passed first the signal box, then 

the semaphore, and lastly a dismounted old rail- 

road car at the depot, which had been Lanty’s 

dwelling during the past three years. 

It was impossible not to like Lanty. Selfish, 
wilful, slovenly, sulky, often absent from duty, 
lazy, disrespectful, and ungrateful at times—he 
periodically turned over new leaves, attended to 
his religious and other duties, was sorry for his 
faults, overflowing with a gratitude which was 
as genuine as his wickedness, helpful, gentle, 
thoughtful, the cheer and life of all who knew 
him. His good-looking head was an intelligent 
one; his heart was warm and kind ; but within 
five minutes of entering bad company his good 
impulses and his pledges were forgotten in a 
very chaos of extravagance and dissipation. 

In settling down at Hancastle Lanty fell across 
his evil genius in the person of a man named 
Potter. Shortly after Lanty’s arrival it had been 
conveyed to him that it rested with him to say 
whether or not the person, and one hundred dol- 
lars in ready money, the property of a public 
school nurse in the neighborhood, should be at- 
tached to him matrimonially. In the spretz in- 
juria formx which his love of liberty caused, the 
addresses of a less desired but persistent suitor, 
Potter to wit, were hastily accepted ; and much 
of the former liking for Lanty on the new Mrs, 
Potter’s part turned into angry dislike, without 
the addition of a grain of happiness or good-will 
to the sentiments of the bridegroom regarding 
Riordan. 

To add to his troubles, Lanty at about this 
time was discharged from the service of the 
Grand Southern Railway. It was a line upon 
which vast changes of way and plant had been 
taking place, and from which, chiefly owing to 
the patience and co-patriotic kindness of Mir. 
Roche, the: local superintendent of werks, Lanty- 
had had almost regular employment a 4 Navwy- 
on the new coal-depot works, at fog signaling, at. 
keeping up fires beside the hydrants in hare] 
frosts, and so on. 
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But now all this was over. He had been a 
‘blessed good fellow’’ while he had money. 
But when that had gone too low to stand an- 
other round of drinks, he had been sneered at as 
« poor beggar of a Paddy ; had felled ‘‘sponging 
Sassenachs,’’ as he called them, right and left ; 
and had stalked out of the saloon, over their 
bodies, drunkenly singing that— 


“The best of all ways 
To lengthen our days 
Ts to steal a few hours from the night, my dear?’ 


Whither should poor Lanty’s staggering foot- 
steps lead him except toward the half-made coal 
depot near which was the dismounted old rail- 
road car which he had been allowed to occupy 
during the past three years ? 

Of course he ought to have recollected that he 
had been firmly evicted that morning. He had 
also been informed that he must expect to find 
his late residence appropriated to stores thence- 
forward, and provided with a powerful bolt se- 
cured by a padlock of which he had not the key. 
But his faculties were not very clear; and he 
only had a vague despairing feeling that he 
should have neither food. nor shelter to-morrow ; 
that he would probably have to go to jail for as- 
sault; and that the rushing monsters which he 
loved made quick and merciful ends. It had 
been so—God rest their souls !—for those whose 
remains, on two occasions, he had coolly and 
most decorously dealt with, when others had 
shrunk and turned pale, and hurried away from 
the ghastly sights. 

Lanty, in India, had shown great gifts as an 
extra hospital orderly during cholera epidemics ; 
as also when a party had suffered severe losses 


hy falling into an ambush in Loonungoung, Bur- — 


mah. He had for a time been a medical officer’s 
batinan in Ireland ; and had evinced such intel- 
ligent interest when detailed to help at autopsies 
in the mortuary in Burmah, that the surgeons 
had taught him a good deal about the human 
bones and the general lie of blood-vessels and 
organs of the body. 

There was, indeed, scarcely a sense in which 
Lanty Riordan could be said to fear death. Even 
drunkenness only gave unction to his homilies 
upon the wisdom of preparation for our inevit- 
able dissolution. And now, as soon as he had 
spent his last few coppers upon a flask of whisky 
ofa specially curved and flat pattern, prepared 
for slipping into the breast-pockets of travelers— 
‘‘for use in the tunnels,’’ as the leering bar- 
keeper said—Lanty ceased his melodious singing 
of ‘The Young May Moon,” and staggered sol- 
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emnly along droning the ‘-Adeste Fidelis”? in his 
rich and tuneful baritone. 

There had been many hours of saturating rain 
that day, and having met his evil genius, Potter, 
Lanty had made the wild and wet weather a plea 
for spending it in drinking, treating and wild 
card playing. Potter had been discharged :rom 
the service of the Grand Southern Railroad for 
dishonesty, and had never since ceased from ef- 
forts to make Lanty commit himself. This un- 
happy day he had succeeded. With this wild 
orgie Lanty had ended all his money and all his 
luck ; and now, as he struggled over the wire 
fence into the cutting, maudlinly singing the fine 
old Latin hymn, he smilingly pictured the cow- 
ardly, mean face of the man who had compassed 
his ruin when he should hear of the ‘‘ shocking 
accident’? next morning. 

‘‘ Beyorra,’’ muttered Lanty, ‘‘’tis a feather in 
his cap it will be, if he on’y knew it, bad scran 
tohim! To think of the likes of him, a white- 
livered cur, dhrivin’ Lanty Riordan, no less, to 
a bloody ind! Ay! and the spalpeen will faint 
stiff if they tell him to pick up the pieces, when 
they find me!’ 

‘“Well, I had my chance, an’ chances on the 
top of it! Not alone from Misther Roche and 
Father Olpherts, but from Mrs. Roche herself— 
the blessin’ o’ God on her! Shure, didn’t she 
warn me agin Potter next before the divvil his 
masther. ‘ Riordan,’ she would say, ‘when Potter 
sees you one day dhragged in the gutther, he will 
rejoice over your downfall, an’ rub his hands wid 
glee to see the masther an’ me made mock of be- 
cause of you!) ’Twould be the thruth she spoke 
if [ would live to see it! But the nine o’clock 
express will settle the business otherwise, wid 
my brave Tornado doing her fifty-five mile an 
hour at the head of it! Holy Mary, Mother 
God, pray for us now and in the hour of our 
death !” 

Here Lanty paused unsteadily for a moment 
before the semaphore which had just rattlingly 
signaled ‘‘Gio ahead !’ with its green light to 
the approaching express. 

Now the new coal depot, as has been indi- 
cated, was being made by the gradual filling up 
of a small valley which ran for some distance ir- 
regularly parallel to the line. The practice was 
to lay down temporary lines, upon which loaded 
cars were cautiously run to aid the settling 
process. When the surface was sound and level, 
the line was of course relaid at the level of the 
permanent way, which had formerly been upen 
an embankment above the depression. The 
heavy rains of that day would search out weak 
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places, and be of great use in helping the settle- 
ment of new and old materials. 

In his least sober moments, Lanty, from long 
practice, was able to stride safely amongst sleep- 
ers and rails. So, when sinking first to his 
ankles, and then, with a plunge, up to his knees, 
amongst unsupported sleepers on the main line, 
his intelligence of the fearful condition of things 
half sobered him. A subsidence had taken place 
in the side of the bank next to the coal depot at 


a point beyond the control of the semaphore ;- 


and the next train, the famous nine o’clock ex- 
press, would be wrecked if it reached the defect- 
ive place. 

“Lord a merey on me for a drunken swab— 
what in His Holy Name am I to do now?” cried 
Lanty. ‘If I had a bit of a red handkercher to 
put over the green light- — No! even that 
wouldn’t make a red one. Wait! I'll make a 
white light wid my owld lanthern, anyway.” 

Dashing off toward the dismounted car which 
had been his dwelling, he looked for the battered 
old stable lantern in-which he used to place his 
candle, and which had that morning been 
thrown out of the hut. He found it amongst 
the sweepings and rubbish which, together with 
his very primitive furniture and himself, had 
had to give place to oil, cans, iron bolts, and 
stores of all sorts. 

‘«The blessed saints be praised !"? cried Lanty, 
“ there’s ten minutes of candle in it yet ; an’ the 
express will be here in less time.” 

To so heavy a smoker as Lanty Riordan, 
matches were a very necessity of life. Under 
shelter of the hut the half sobered fellow-stooped, 

and, at the third attempt of very shaky hands, 
succeeded in lighting the sputtering bit of can- 
dle which Mr. Roche’s coachman had given him 
some days before. As he stooped, the flat 
whisky flask fell out of his breast pocket ; the 
neck struck a stone; and before he could pick 
up the bottle nearly all the spirit had gurgled 
out. 

Snatching the flask with a haste which caused 
the loss of most of the remaining contents, and 
slightly cutting his hand on the broken neck, 
Lanty uttered a rueful exclamation, and made 
sure of the last teaspoonful by pouring it into his 
mouth. Then, as the light of the kindling can- 
dle increased, he saw the blood on his hand— 
ancl at the same instant he heard the rumble of 
the express in the deep stone cutting only six 
miles off. 

Springing to the erect position, Lanty passed 
through some ten seconds of the most intense 
mental exertion he had ever known. Then came 
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his design and his action. At a rain pool he half 
filled the broken flask with water. Feeling for 
the blood-vexsel which gave the pulse at his left 
wrist, he set his teeth and plunged the keen an- 
gular edge of the glass bottle-neck—keener than 
the finest lance or razor—into it. The lights of 
the express emerged from the cutting. The 
blood jetted from the wounded artery—none too 
freely for the anxious martyr who had the train 
to save. Much of the scarlet stream poured 
down the sides of the flask, even when, by the 
light of the candle, Lanty did what he could to 
direct the stream into the bottle. But at last, 
with the roar of the train waxing louder and 
coming nearer, Lanty had made a rich ruby- 
colored fluid in the flask. Cramming twisted 
paper into the broken neck, he carefully opened 
the lantern, placed the bottle between the flame 
and: the glass, heeded not at all the jetting art- 
ery, and stepped on to the line in front of the 
express. 

‘*Now, may God send that I get far enough to 
give them time to see the signal an’ pull up !’’ 
moaned Lanty. ‘‘’Tis liquor that’s a curse ; an’ 
me head is reelin’ so, I can’t hardly hold the 
lanthern steady! An’ now, if the Mother o’ 
(iod doesn’t strengthen me knees, I can’t go far 
enough to do any good! They’ll see the big 
green light ; but who would notice this poor red 
glimmer—anyway in time? What! Glory be to 
God ! they're whistlin? P? 

And so it was! Yonder, about a mile off, the 
keen-eved driver of the big- wheeled engine 
Tornado had caught sight of poor, tottering 
Lanty’s feeble red light. He need no longer 
strain forward upon those trembling limbs. 
Straddling his legs apart se that he might at 
least stand the more firmly—raising his lamp 
high in his left hand, and pressing a round peb- 
ble into the wound in the wrist with his right, 
there he stood! Never did seconds seem so like 
minutes. Lanty felt his limbs failing. A dew 
which was not all rain trickled down his fore- 
head. Indeed, the cool rain, which might have 
refreshed him, had abruptly ceased, 

“St. Michael, St. Pathrick, and all angels, 
succor me now for God’s dear love! Oh! His 
holy curse, an’ my black curse be on the dhrink 
this blessed an’ dhreadful minute! Father in 
heaven ! give me strength to hold up till I stop 
th’ express! Resave my sowl if it ends me! 
An’ hear my vow : if it stops short and spares 
itself an’ meself, the dhrain of dhrink I tuk five 
minutes ago will be the last forever, by the 
Sacraments of God. Amen! Ah, merciful 
Lord ! "tis blind I'm gettin’ ! Let me put the 
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lanthern safe down on the sleeper! There! Ah, 
Glory be to God, the signalman has seen it, an’ 
changed the signal! Th’ express is stoppin’ ! 
I—am—dv oy 

The great hissing engine Tornado pulled up 
within sixty yards of Lanty Riordan’s red light. 
The stoker and the guard ran forward, and 
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tempted to give the brave fellow some stimulant, 
he feebly turned his pale, clammy face away, 
pushed the liquor aside, and said : 

“Weather, if ye plase ! Wid my last dyin’ words 
I put my blackest curse on the dhrink ; an’ die I 
will, plase God, afore I throw His mercy back in 
His face wid the breakin’ of my word. Wather 2’ 


“THE BLOOD JETTED FROM THE WOUNDED ARTERY.’ 


found the poor fellow unconscious from: loss of 
blood beside it. The scarlet spray from the jet- 
ting artery had closely spotted his face and dress. 
Two of the passengers were eminent surgeons: 
The artery was instantly compressed and quickly 
tied. Others soon found the landslip and ex- 
plained what had happened. 

But when flasks were produced, and it was at- 


‘You are not going to die, my brave fellow !’ 


said the great surgeon, as he wiped his own hands 
alter the operation. ‘ You have saved all our lives 
at the double risk of your own ; and, as one of the 
directors, T shall tell the story of how you did it.” 

Among the passengers who at once alighted to 
see what had happened was the wife of Lanty’s 
evil genius, Potter, who hurried forward. 
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‘© QOh, sir,’ she cried, distractedly, to no one 
in particular, ‘‘ will Riordan die? He has beer 
wronged and put upon by me and mine; and 
now see what we have come té owe him !’ 

* * * * * By 

It was many days before Lanty Riordan was 
even pronounced out of danger, and many weeks 
before he was able to get actively about, or essay 
any kind of work, so heavy had been the loss of 
blood which he had suffered. The circumstances 
were hushed up as much as might be, lest pas- 
sengers should shrink from traveling by a line 
upon which such dangers were possible. Within 
an hour of the occurrence a large gang had been 
put to work upon the weak spot ; and no sub- 
sidence can ever possibly take place there now. 
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But the director who had traveled upon the 
line that evening was, as stated, an eminent sur- 
geon, and has an interesting museum containing 
missiles, weapons, and the grucsome curiosities 
of a great hospital surgical practice. Prominent 
amongst these is the broken - necked, breast- 
pocket whisky flask, still stained with blood, with 
which Lanty Riordan had made his red light. 
And Lanty would still do an heroic action for 
one he honored and loved. It was the pesky 
small things and doings of life which needed his 
care, and which proved tov much for his resolu- 
tions. When his life had nearly ebbed away, he 
could turn his pale, cold face aside from the sur- 
geon’s brandy flask and ask for water, remem- 
hering his oath upon the Sacraments of God. 
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By ELLA WHEELER WILCON., 


Try say the world is round, and yet 
I often think it square ; 
So many little hurts we get 
From corners here and there. 
But one great truth in life Pve found, 
While journeying to the West: 
The only folks who really wound 
Are those we love the best. 


The man you thoroughly despise 
Can rouse your wrath, ’tis true ; 
Annoyance in your heart will rise 
At things mere strangers do ; 
But those are only passing ills. 
This rule all lives will prove : 
The rankling wound which aches and thrills 
Is dealt by hands we love. 


The choicest garb, the sweetest graec 
Are oft to strangers shown ; 

The careless mien, the frowning face 
Are given to our own. 

We flatter those we scarcely know ; 
We please the fleeting guest ; 

And deal full many a thoughtless blow 
To those who love us best. 


Love does not grow on every tree, 
Nor true hearts yearly bloom. 
Alas for those who only see 
This truth across a tomb. ; 
But, soon or late, the fact grows plain 
To all through sorrow’s test : 
The only folks who give us pain 
Are those we love the best. 
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How ro get about in large cities has been one 
of the most difficult, and at the same time one of 
the most imperative, problems of this generation. 
Its recent growth has been one of rapid change 
and advancement, and though present systems 
are far from satisfactory, it is no bold prophecy 
to assert that the end of the century will find, if 
not a solution of the problem, then at least a 
broad improvement on lines heretofore unknown. 

The past decade has witnessed marked changes 
in all methods of transportation by land and sea, 
and a record of the art for thirty years is almost 
a history of the subject. For ten years we have 
heard of little but ‘‘ record breaking,’’ and the 
indications are that the next ten will be equally 
pronounced in changes in systems. 

Note what is now passing like a panorama be- 
fore our eyes. In a single view we see the old 
Fifth Avenue coach, relic of slow conservatism 
not vet entirely dead ; the less out-of-date but 
almost obsolete horse car of other lines ; and 
these right alongside the swiftly moving cable 
and much-slandered trolley car of Greater New 
York and other cities. We have only to turn 
our glance from these to the silent but swiftly 
moving horseless vehicle already with us, to 
realize that traction systems are on the move, 
and that important changes in this line are not 
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far distant. Many conservative people think 
even now that the bicycle has not come to stay, 
but will pass with the coming of some new fad 
equally suited to capture the minds of the idle. 

That fin de siecle system of individual locomo- 
tion, the craze for which has been so rapid and 
widespread that the demand cannot be met, 
must be founded somewhere upon intrinsic 
merit. To the observant mind it only suggests 
the coming of independent vehicles for the general 
public—vehicles that are automatically propelled, 
the shadowy precursor of which we see in the 
horseless carriage of to-day. 

The development of traction in New York city, 
where the systems are not the most advanced, 
presents an interesting study of the subject. They 
are not the most advanced because London has 
an underground clectrie road, Chicago has an 
elevated electric railway, and other cities have 
better electric surface systems and equally good 
cable systems. All, however, will eventually 
come to the metropolis for crucial test of merit, 
with one exception: this exception is the 
trolley, the erection of which in the city of 
New York is prevented, fortunately, by a muni- 
cipal law not framed for that purpose. While, 
however, Manhattan Island is a little behind 
in traction matters to-day, it will doubtless in 
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the end enjoy the best there is to be 
found at any price. 

We are a nation of copiers : we follow 
Europe in every material advance. Full 
of enterprise, and having a vastly 
broader field of application, every scien- 
tific step that shows sign of value is 
put to fruition here and worked thread- 
bare. 

European engineers and scientists 
ceased years ago to look to the electric 
storage battery as a means of traction ; 
but in this land of enterprise how dif- 
ferent! Millions have been spent and 
are still rolling out in vain endeavor to 
make this ghost materialize. Two tons 
of lead to carry one ton of passengers is 
still nursed as the infant of a possible 
future. 

Why is it that greed stalks on so poor 
a crutch? Simply because the system, when per- 
fected, means the independent vehicle. The in- 
dependent vehicle offers advantages over every 
other system so great that the millions spent in 
its search seem a justifiable outlay. It is for this 
reason that we have put up with the horse so 
long, and the sun of his usefulness in traction 
has not yet set. 
that can run away with itself can we say that 
the work of the horse is done. 

Consider existing systems developed, it must 
be admitted, to their highest factor of utility. 
The cable system has ten, sometimes twenty, 
miles of steel rope in motion to draw cars be- 
tween points five miles apart. Let anything hap- 
pen to one car out of the hundred or more on 
the line, that accident happens practically to all 
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of them. Because the rope is heavy the system 
naturally has a limit, and it is comparatively a 
short one—less than five miles for heavy service 
—so the system has to be repeated. 

The trolley system, though unsightly, has a 
long reach ; it is not tied down to five miles or 
to ten miles on a single plant—it can get there, 
and do it quickly ; but it is expensive—it must 
go rapidly so as to pick up many passengers in 
order to earn money for its owners. Intrinsically 
the trolley system is open to all the broad objec- 
tions of the cable: it is at best a group system, 
where, as a rule, accident of almost any sort stops 
all the cars ; it has only the added advantage of 
distance and high speed, with some extra cost 
for this. It is doubtless significant of something 
that we have now about eight hundred trolley 
plants in operation in the 
United States, while the entire 
continent of Europe has not 
fifty. 

As a matter of cost the cable 
is cheaper to run than the trol- 
ley within its limited range of 
distance ; but the cost of lay- 
ing the cable system down is 
vastly greater than that of the 
trolley, which probably ac- 
counts for the rapid growth of 
trolley systems, and the slow, 
but apparently certain, decline 
of the cable. 

Were electric systems known " 
or in operation when the ele- 
vated roads of New York were 
first built, there is little doubt 
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that they would have been operated by 
electric power but 
the traction requirements of New York 
were so imperative, and of such rapid 
and unexpected growth, that then, as 
now, thoroughly known and _ well-tried 
systems, bad as they might be, must of 
needs be adopted to insure certainty of 
service. As far as New York city is con- 
cerned, the developments in traction, 
rapid as they appear to have been, seem, 


instead of steam ; 


upon cursory survey, to have always 
been just a little behind the immediate 
requirements of the hour, 

When Dr. Gilbert first proposed the 
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elevated railway system, it was regarded 
by many as chimerical, and capital was 
slow to seize this golden opportunity. 
When, indeed, the first line was com- 
pleted on Ninth Avenue, the cars for 
some time would be scarcely half filled 
on a late afternoon trip up-town. It 
was not very long, however, before fears 
were entertained by the surface com- 
panies that the new system would seri- 
ously diminish their receipts; and the 
present condition of things, if then pre- 
dicted, would have seemed visionary in 
the extreme. Now every elevated line 
has a parallel surface track beneath it, 
and the cars of both are crowded to 


overflowing. When the elevated roads 
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were built there was no choice of other 
motive power than steam; this system 
came just a little too soon for anything 
else, the electric current had not then 
appeared as a reliable means of traction. 
To-day there is choice of at least two 
smokeless and noiseless systems, and a 
third will soon be in the field. The 
carly attempts to demonstrate that the 
elevated service could be operated by 
clectricity were exceedingly clumsy, and 
in some respects almost ludicrous. Here 
also did history repeat itself, inasmuch 
as everything was tried that was wrong. 
Before the electric motor as a power- 
giving machine was worked and calcu- 
lated to a practical operative standard 
by the European engineers, who mostly 
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did this work, our untrained 
geniuses, ever ready to tackle 
the severest problems on the 
‘‘cut and try plan,’’ were at 
this one, and.a fine show they 
made of electric traction and 
themselves. Those motors now 
occasionally seen in the scrap 
heap are well calculated to pro- 
voke the contemptuous smile 
of the electrical engineer of to- 
day. Little better were they 
than Professor Farmer's at- 
tempt in the early fifties to run 
trains with the currents of pri- 
mary batteries, which means 
the use of a fuel costing ten to 
fifteen times as much as coal. 
Matters are different now, as 
we have just put in operation the first real elec- 
tric locomotive for hauling ordinary express and 
freight trains through the tunnel under the city 
of Baltimore. This engine, weighing ninety tons, 
is the first of the kind ever built, and is designed 
for the same duty performed by the heaviest steam 
locomotives on other parts of the road ; the sys- 
tem, however, is an overhead wire or trolley 
system, and as such is unsuited for city service. 
The coming system, however, which now bids 
fair to sweep the field and banish all competitors, 
takes the form of the independent horseless ve- 
hicle without either cable, trolley or electric cur- 
rent. This ideal dream of every inventor in 
this line has been a long time coming to materi- 
alization, but it seems to be now upon us in ear- 
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nest, and the recently improved gasoline or pe- 
troleum motors seem destined in a short time to 
work an industrial revolution, heretofore un- 
paralleled even in this century of marvels. 
With a petroleum motor that can give us the 
work at a cost of about one cent per horse power 
per hour, the days of the trolley are numbered 
and the cable will soon be a thing of the past. 

These systems cannot long face the hard dol- 
lar-and-cent argument of cheap power. The 
gasoline engine means a system that can be 
operated for about a third what it now costs to 
run either a trolley road or a cable system, with 
comparative freedom from danger, and the cars 
all independent of each other. The writer has 
heard engineers express some doubt as to the 
practical utility of the horseless car- 
riage in the United States, because our 
roads as a class, across country, are so 
inferior to those of France and conti- 
nental Europe in general, where the 
ordinary highway from town to town 
is often as well built as some of our 
city avenues. This view, however, is a 
short-sighted one, for, though our coun- 
try roads are admittedly poor, our horse 
ear tracks are smooth and firm enough, 
and there is the place where the horse- 
less vehicle will find its work in this 
country. 

If we can build and economically 
operate a horseless carriage for four or 
eight persons, why not build a horse- 
less street car for fifty persons, and 
have at last the ideal fin de sitcle sys- 
tem we have been waiting for so long? 
The change is upon us, and a service 
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that is free from the objectionable fea- 
tures of present systems is near at hand. 
Tt depends only upon the perfection of 
the gasoline or petroleum engine, which, 
for small sizes, is already carried to a 
high state of perfection in Europe. Such 
a system does away entirely with boiler 
and furnace, and is so simple in opera- 
tion that it does not even require the 
service of a skilled attendant. 

The advent of this system from Europe 
as well as the many experiments made in 
this country in the use of ammonia en- 
gines and carbonic acid engines, have all 
tended to keep the future of city traction 
systems in a state of feverish uncer- 
tainty. It looks now as if the petroleum 
engine had fairly won the race, and it is 
difficult to see how such a costly system 
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as the trolley can hold out long against 
this brilliant and no less sudden inno- 
vation. 

In New York city we have just wit- 
nessed the opening of the first ‘‘ under- 
ground electric trolley,’? so called —a 
system in which the trolley wire, in- 
stead of being overhead, is in a conduit, 
similar to that in which the cable is laid. 

The system selected for this service is 
practically the oldest of its kind in ex- 
istence, and seems to have been deter- 
mined upon mainly because of the ease 
and readiness with which, in case of 
failure, it can be changed over to i 
‘able system. 

Tn view of the coming changes now at 
hand in the production of much cheaper 
power from oil or gas fuel. it is a serious 
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question whether all electric systems will not 
prove to be merely transitory, at least so far 
as city service is concerned. The horizon in- 
dications now are that the trolley will soon 
be relegated to suburban work entirely, while 
in cities the day is not far distant when the 
cable will be taken up and the trolley will be 
taken down, to make way for the independent 
automatically propelled vehicle, that will be 
clean, noiseless and smokeless, and can run 
away with itself. When these things come the 
horse will either live in the stable of the city and 
country gentleman. or else he will be hauling the 
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heavy drays and trucks which will doubtless al- 
ways continue to do the necessary moving of 
merchandise to and fro in a large city. 

Considering, in closing this brief summary of 
the coming rapid transit of Manhattan Island, it 
would seem, after all, that little if anything has 
been lost thus far by the protracted delay inci- 
dent to this work. Doubtless now by the time 
matters are decided upon, new and better sys- 
tems than any heretofore considered will be avail- 
able. Certainly there will be a much wider range 
of choice than was possible at the time of erection 
of the present elevated systems. 
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sO one was surprised When 
things happened to Si- 
lence—she began making 
history at three hours old. 
Grandmother Macklin 
laid her then, a pink, 
wrinkled morsel, within 
her father’s arms, saying : 

‘‘There, James Arbuthnot, what shall we 
name the blessing?’ 

“ For the thing I most covet, and least enjoy 
—Rilence,’’? Judge Arbuthnot said, with a bow. 
He was bluff and ruddy—somewhat a gentleman 
of the old school, withal a trifle choleric, in spite 
of a.big tender heart. He had astonished him- 
self and his world by marrying at forty odd. 
Upon second thought it was not so astonishing, 
for his bride was Martha Macklin, who might 
have been an heiress, if only Judge Arbuthnot 
could have brought himself to set aside her 
grandfather's will, which cut her off with five 
hundred dollars and gave as many thousands to 
charity. But the judge knew beyond perad- 
venture that old Hugh Macklin had been of 
sound and disposing mind when he made that 
testament—knew, too, it was not drawn in anger, 
but to keep faith with himself. 

‘Marry the woman you have chosen, and you 
are no more son of mine,’’ he had said twenty 
vears back to young Hugh, who had courted the 
daughter of his father’s deadly enemy. Young 
Hugh was a Macklin. The threat of disinherit- 
ance made him marry Martha Waxworth out of 
hand. He did not live to repent it. Six months 
afterward he was drowned while rescuing some 
children who had ventured upon rotten ice. He 
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was buried beside his mother, as became one of 
his name, and everybody looked to see his chili 
made heir in his stead. 

So it might have been, only, as Squire Mack- 
lin said : ‘‘That Waxworth woman had not the 
sense to bear a son.’’? He had been feverishly 
anxious about his coming grandchild—now he 
said no more about it; though, punctually upon 
each New Year’s morning, he sent the widow a 
hundred dollars, marked only : ‘‘ For the main- 
tenance of your child.”’ 

Naturally she made much of that, and talked 
right and left of ‘little Marthy’s fortune.’’ For 
she talked of everything everywhere and all the 
time, and though her speech had no flavor of 
envy, malice or uncharitableness, it is more than 
a question if the most accomplished tattler could 
by any means have compassed the mischief she 
often brought to pass. 

Certainly she talked Martha, her daughter, out 
of all chance of a decent legacy. Old Hugh 
heard resentfully of her garrulous vanity. So he 
shut his sole descendant out of his estate, as he 
had before shut her out of his heart and life. 

Events have somewhat the cyclone’s habit of 
moving in parallel courses. Before Silence was 
a year old, her grandmother, who was barely 
five-and-forty, had married a rich corporation 
lawyer. He had come to plead in a railway 
case before Judge Arbuthnot. To his next 
friends, the judge explained, with twinkling 
eyes: ‘You see, Marchmont had suffered tor- 
tures with insomnia, and the very first: time he 
dined with us, Mrs. Macklin talked him asleep 
in fifteen minutes. Of course he could not let 
slip so valuable a remedy."* But nobody re- 
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membered that much longer than the next 
Christmas, when the new Mrs. Marchmont sent 
gifts to all in the Sunday School, to say nothing 
of a hundred dollars to the Missionary Society, 
and Heaven knows what to her daughter and 
Silence. 

Silence, it was noised about, the Marchmonts 
meant to adopt—now that the judge and Martha 
were so wrapped up in their blue-eyed baby boy. 
The little girl, indeed, had never looked to be- 
long to them—she was so slim and dark, with 
lustrous black eyes a world too big for her un- 
canny, small face. She was clearly an alien, 
with no trace of Arbuthnot favor, and precious 
little Macklin, except the look of old Hugh 
when she flew into a passion. She would be a 
handful for whoever would try to control her— 
so much was certain, mere baby though she was. 

There was color of truth for the gossip, but 
somehow the adoption came to naught. Silence 
pined and fretted for ‘‘ Dear Daddy ”’ until those 
in authority were forced to bring her back. 

“So you could not make my little Chippewa 
forget me?’ Judge Arbuthnot said, when she 
sprang to his arms; then, his voice breaking a 
little as his fingers threaded the black hair, 
straight and silken: ‘‘She shows mighty bad taste, 
Marchmont,; it’s—it’s dreadfully disappointing— 
and all that—but, to tell you the truth, I must 
have come for her to-morrow—if you had not 
brought her home.” 

Mrs. Arbuthnot kissed her recovered child, 
but wiped regretful tears from her eyes. By 
this, Silence was five years old ; and there were 
twin babies in the nursery, both girls, beside the 
two boys between. With five children, and only 
a moderate fortune to divide among them, it 
looked a little hard to her motherly providence 
that the eldest of them should refuse to become 
an heiress. All along she had felt that thus Fate 
was to make up to her for the toppling down of 
her youth’s golden air-castles. She had come to 
comprehend how her mother’s indiscreet speech 
had wrought for their overturning ; it seemed 
only right that in this wise, alxo through her 
mother, riches should come. 

*T hope she will not regret it, our letting her 
have her own way, when she comes to under- 
stand it all,’’ she said at last. 

Judge Arbuthnot hugged Silence tighter to his 
breast. ‘‘ Little Chippewa,”’ he said, laying his 
check against her soft hair, “tell us why you 
would not stay and be Papa Marchmont’s baby.?? 
. Silence sat up very straight, put her hands 
palm to palm, and answered promptly : ‘‘’ Cause 
when I was bad— so bad I screamed out loud— 
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Papa Marchmont frowned, frowned, and Grand- 
ma Marchmont talked, talked—and nobody 
made me be good—and I kept bad till I was so 
tired—and then I wanted my Daddy.”’ 

‘“‘T thought so,’’ the judge said, nodding and 
laughing. His wife smiled, too; but in her 
heart of hearts she sighed. 

If, in the main, Time ambled with Silence till 
he brought her to twenty, there were spaces when 
he trotted eventfully hard. At ten she sct her 
world agog by checking a mad dog in full career. 
The creature rushed, snapping and snarling, into 
the thick of the schoolchildren, and she alone 
thought to muffle him in the big plaid shawl 
upon which she rode to school each morning, 
sitting behind her father and chattering like a 
bird. She was just turned twelve when, as they 
rode homeward, the judge had his stroke. It 
left him inert and helpless, yet in some fashion 
the girl held him fast in the saddle, and so 
brought him to the timely succor that meant 
final recovery. The Arbuthnot place, Highwood, 
Jay some miles out of town. In six months the 
master of it was riding back and forth, as had 
been his habit a good forty years. 

He was an old man now, with silver hair 
above his ruddy face. His wife was more like 
an elder child than anything else. Indeed, he 
depended far more upon Silence—Silence, who 
had broken an arm in one of her gallops, and 
ridden on to the doctor’s before coming home ; 
who had driven a pair of runaways till they 
stopped from sheer ‘exhaustion; and_ refused 
openly to kiss a great local lady because she saw 
the paint on her face. 

Exploits such as these left their mark, of 
course ; but nothing to compare with what came 
later. For, by time she was eighteen, Silence 
had said ‘No!’ plumply and promptly to the 
young rector, who was as rich and well-born as 
he was pious and good to look at, and who might 
have had, for the asking, voung women ever s0 
much more elegant. The parish, in fact, divided 
over that event—the one half holding that the 
reetor had becn miraculously saved from his own 
desire ; the other that Silence had been guilty of 
little less than sacrilege. 

‘No, I don’t think I care about it ; Tam not 
fond of church work, nor—nor of. you!” she 
had said, with honest, uplifted eves, in answer- 
ing the momentous question. What she did care 
for, after her father and the rest, was the open 
world in shine or shadow ; next to that, the 
books in the library, and the dumb creatures 
over whom she held empire. 

So it was really not so astonishing that she be- 
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gan to write stories which found a ready hearing. 
They made a fine ‘‘howdy-do”’ in the county ; 
for, though they were pure figments of imagina- 
tion, every page of them so dripped local color 
as to be misread for a transcript of fact or expe- 
rience. That there was precious little love in 
them but strengthened the mistake. That was 
Silence all over. She would not have present 
lovers ; and since, in the popular mind, a young 
woman's heart, like the moon, has always a man 
in it, her critics gave it out as exact fact that she 
was in love with an absent one, who could be 
none other than Marchmont Bellry. 

- Vol. XLII, No. 4—30. 
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He was the Marchmont heir and namesake— 
son to Mr. Marchmont’s late partner, and him- 
self now the active head of the firm. Mrs. 
Marchmont had been dead for years, but her 
husband kept still in touch with her daughter 
and grandchildren. Yet he had never quite for- 
given Silence, nor Judge Arbuthnot for abetting 
her wilfulness. He was careful to make them 
understand, each and several, that beyond some 
personal mementoes they had nothing to expect 
from him. 

Birthdays were great things at Highwood. 
lence’s fell upon the 3d of July. 


Si- 
As she ran 
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downstairs about sunrise the day she came to 
twenty, Jamie and Hugh, her brothers, standing 
either side the door which gave upon the piazza, 
began pelting her with stemless pale-pink roses 
and whistling ‘‘ Hail Columbia.’’ 

‘*You’re always so inconsiderate, Silence !’’ 
Hugh began, with a deeply injured air. ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you wait and be born to-morrow ?—then 
we would have no trouble with celebrating ; be- 
sides, you would have been a sort of national 
event.”’ 

‘Oh, I think she was awfully considerate !’’ 
Jamie broke in, his blue eyes dancing. ‘‘ You 
see, she didn’t want to put those old-fogy signers 
of the Declaration clean out of court. Fancy the 
almanacs of the future running : ‘Upon this day 
was born the very great authoress, Silence Ar- 
buthnot So-and-so ; also American independence 
was declared.’ Now, you see, that’s impos- 
sible.” 

‘‘ What a pity little boys will be so envious of 
their grown-up sisters! I wonder what makes 
them so naughty ?”’ Silence said, tiptoeing to pat 
Jamie’s head. 

He was six feet two, with a silky yellow mus- 
tache, as became his nineteen years. Hugh was 
as tall, though he lacked some months of eigh- 
teen. The two locked hands into a pack-saddle, 
Silence mounted it, flung an arm about the 
shoulder of each, and was borne in triumph to 
the garden, where Rose and Bess, the twins, 
were clipping flowers for dear life. 

“Oh, Silence! can’t you put these ina story?” 
Bess said, holding up her wicker basket heaped 
with dewy bloom. 

Jamie caught it and set it upon her bare head, 
saying, in exact imitation of her tone: ‘* No, Si- 
lence ; but you can make a story about the lazy 
little girl that loves to sleep till eight o’clock, vet 
got up at daybreak on her sister’s birthday, and 
worked like a clever fellow in hope of getting Si- 
lence to buy her a new white frock. 1 tell vou, 
as Grandpapa Marehmont says, it tries one’s 
faith in human disinterestedness to be known as 
a person of independent income.” 

Silence laughed merrily. ‘‘ Poor grandpapa !’ 
she said ; ‘T wish he was here to-day. He must 
like Canada, though—we have not heard a word 
since he went there, six weeks ayo.” 

‘Suppose he had come on the train? TI heard 
it stop ten minutes back, and that means passen- 
gers sure,’? Hugh said. ‘(If he had, he would be 
getting here right now. As I live, there is some- 
body—why, it’s Marchmont Bellry !”’ 

The garden lay broadside to the lawn, at whose 
hither verge ran the big road which crossed the 
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railway half a mile off. A slender man, flaxen, 
with steel-blue eyes, alert and springy, came 
lightly across the grass and gravel. He shook 
hands with all the group, Silence last. As his 
hand fell over hers a sort of hardness touched 
his lip. 

“Let me sce Judge Arbuthnot—at once, 
please,’’ he said ; ‘‘it is important—and I must 
catch the other train, which they tell me is due 
in an hour.”’ 

He caught it, in spite of hospitable protest. 
Perhaps he had truly the urgent business he 
plead, or perhaps he thought it best to let the 
Arbuthnots catch breath over his astounding 
news. Grandpapa Marchmont was dead and 
buried. The end had come suddenly in the 
night ; but before it he had forbidden that they 
should hear of it except through his supposed 
heir. That was news, but greater news came 
after. Silence was the heir. No will could be 
found anywhere save the one executed fifteen 
years before. It gave her the whole fortune be- 
yond a few trifling legacies, and named the elder 
Bellry guardian, with succession to his execu- 
tors, of whom his son was chief. 

‘Silence, you are a child of fate! No other 
conclusion is possible. Hurrah! I'm so glad! 
I always said you were a pretty decent old girl!" 
Jamie shouted, catching her and whirling her 
about. 

She drew away from him and put her face in 
her hands. 

“There must be a later will! Oh, I can’t 
touch anything !’ she said. ‘‘ I won't—that is, 
anything except grandmam’s roses ; she always 
said they were to be mine, and her tea-caddy, 
and the sandalwood box that stood on the li- 
brary table.’”’ 

“Oh, vou'll find heap more things you'll 
want, when you think a little longer,’’ Hugh 
said, encouragingly. 

Judge Arbuthnot took his daughter's hand. 

‘‘T'm afraid vou will have to take the money, 
little Chip,’’ he said. ‘* Bellry says he has 
searched every place ; and when I hinted at di- 
vision, he stiffened and let me know he was not 
quite a pauper. It is certain he will not divide 
with vau ; but I don’t kaow what he would say 
to sharing.”’ 

There was significant inquiry in the last words. 
Silence flushed a lovely red, but said, severely : 

“ Daddy, vou are naughty—as naughty as can 
be. You know Mr. Bellry would not Jook at an 
Indian savage such as me. He hates thin, dark 
women. In fact, I believe his ideal is like the 
Arab’s—‘A load for a camel.’ If Bess, now. had 
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not lost her baby plumpness, I should have been 
scheming this ever so long to have her keep him 
in the family.”’ 

‘‘Why, Silence! you know he courted you 
last Christmas. I heard him my own self, there 
in the library, only mamma said I must not tell,’”’ 
Bess burst out, her eyes round and shining with 
excitement. 

Silence blushed again—this time a vexed, pain- 
ful red. But she said, stoutly : ‘‘I reckon you 
dreamed that, Betsy. Your head is so full of 
romance, you i 

‘‘There wasn’t any romance in that,’’ Bess 
broke in, half shrugging her shoulders. ‘‘I can 
tell you every word he said. I was sitting with 
my book in the bay window when you two came 
in; and he just walked up and kicked the fire 
like he was mad with the back log, and then 
wheeled around and asked you if you would 
have him, just as he might have asked if you 
would have wine at dinner ; and you said ‘ Thank 
you, no!’ and he kicked the fire again and said, 
‘I think that a very foolish answer.’ ”’ 

“*T fear, Silence, you can neither explain nor 
argue away that evidence—it is too direct and 
circumstantial,’”? Judge Arbuthnot said, with 
twinkling eyes; then joined in the general laugh. 

Silence ran away from it, but held her head 
high, and flung a gay retort over her shoulder as 
she vanished up the stair. 

Once her door was safely locked she paced 
her chamber with quick, uneven steps. All the 
fateful Christmas Day rose clear in memory. 
She had driven to the station for the two guests, 
and as she walked between them to the waiting 
carriage, she had heard one lounger say, sibi- 
lantly, to his elbow neighbor: ‘‘So that’s the 
fellow Silence has been lovin’ so long! He ain’t 
so pretty she need to turn her back on the rest 
fer him !’ 

‘‘Lord ! But look at the money he’ll have— 
that'd make the wimmen think er cross-eyed 
humpback was a cherrybim !”’ the neighbor had 
returned, in the same key, and Grandfather 
Marchmont had - looked at her, chuckling sig- 
nificantly. Of course she was not in love with 
Marchmont Bellry—she was not given to love 
anyone unsought—but after that, she must have 
refused him if her heart had broken for it, par- 
ticularly when he spoke in such cool, business 
fashion. He could care nothing for her—it was 
all to please the old man. He had somehow 
grown to love his wife’s memory more than ever 
he had loved herself, and yearned to have his 
fortune pass to her blood, though her pride for- 
bade the gift of it outright. 
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Perhaps Bellry had been glad of her refusal— 
perhaps, even in gratitude for it, he had hidden 
or destroyed the later will. If that were the 
case, if she found even a color of probability for 
the suspicion, she would not touch the money— 
nothing should put her in the attitude of bene- 
ficiary to him. But to do that meant strife and 
heart- burning untold. Things had not gone 
over well at Highwood for the last year or two. 
There had been losses of money, to say nothing 
of Judge Arbuthnot’s retirement. Even now, 
Silence knew her mother was sending up thanks- 
giving over this golden tide of affairs. How was 
she ever to be prevailed with not to take it at 
the flood ? 

She came in full of tender triumphant trem- 
bling, just as Silence had begun an imperative 
note to Bellry. ; 

‘“*Don’t— don’t send for him, dear!’ she 
plead, reading the address as she bent over her 
daughter to lay fond arms about her neck. ‘TI 
know what is in your mind. You think grand- 
father did not mean this. You want to give it 
up. But, darling child, hear me first! I have 
been so wretched! We would not tell you until 
after your birthday, but we have known for a 
week now—your father and I—that, without a 
miracle, even Highwood must go! He, your 
father, had indorsed notes it would take every- 
thing to pay! Now the miracle has come, 
pray think of us—of the children—a little!’ 

“T do think of you! I shall love you and 
stay with you, and work for you always!’ Si- 
lence said, her pen racing over the paper. ‘‘ But, 
mother dear !| don’t you see, it seems so incredi- 
bly mean to take what was not really given you? 
It is like cheating the dead !’ 

“But how do you know what grandfather 
meant?’ Mrs. Arbuthnot said, through her sobs. 
‘‘Such an odd man might do anything, and 
really he did make you his heir once. I don’t 
see how you can have the least scruple.’’ 

Marchmont Bellry said pretty much the same, 
when he came, three days later, in answer to Si- 
lence’s summons. She met him half way the 
lawn, and asked, with no word of greeting : 

‘‘Tell me, now, upon your honor, do you 
know anything of the new will, or what has be- 
come of it ?”’ 

He bowed stiffly, not holding out his hand. 

‘*Thank you for thinking me capable of play- 
ing the generous fool !’’ he said. ‘‘ This I know, 
Mr. Marchmont made a new will. What was in 
it, what became of it, I know no more than you. 
While I dc- not grudge you the inheritance to 
which you have perhaps a more equitable claim 
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than I, Iam human enough and masculine 
enough to own myself keenly disappointed at 
not receiving it.”’ ; 

‘‘Take it, then,’’ Silence said, eagerly. 
deed of gift——”’ 

‘You forget, I am your guardian until you 
are twenty-five, or married. Yes, the will reads 
that way,’’ he said, with a faint smile. ‘‘ As 
your guardian, I must forbid even the thought of 
acting so foolish !’’ 

‘Foolish things are so pleasant—sometimes,”’ 
Silence said, then could have bitten her tongue 
for the saying when she saw his face harden, and 
knew his mind harked back and twisted her 
words to mean pleasure in that which she now 
most truly repented. 

‘«One piece of your folly has proved wisdom,”’’ 
he said, folding his arms and looking up into 
her eyes. He was an inch the shorter, and stood 
less straight than she. After a little he went on: 
“*T said you were foolish to refuse me, because I 
knew of the trouble before Judge Arbuthnot.’’ 

‘Poor, dear Daddy !’’ Silence said. ‘‘ Please 
to understand if—if I take this fortune, it will be 
all for his sake.”’ eo 

‘‘And because you cannot help yourself. Re- 
member, I am your guardian,’’ he returned, 
adding, after an irritable pause, ‘‘I am sure I 
do not understand why you hang back over it. 
It was a question of vou or me, and fate was on 
your side.”’ 


«A 


Silence herself came to wonder over it. In 
the easy, luxurious years that slipped so tran- 
quilly past, she was almost startled to find her- 
self verging on five-and-twenty. There had long 
been truce between her and. her guardian. If 
they were not friends, they were gracious ene- 
mics, which is the next best thing. The twins 
were married ; Jamie and Hugh well launched 
in life. Not a wrinkle of care marred Mrs. Ar- 
buthnot’s face ; as for the judge, he renewed the 
hope and ambition of his youth in his generous 
daughter’s growing fame. , 

Sunshine had ripened her; she was full now 
of a fine, sweet humility, a great and growing 
kindliness. Though she kept still somewhat of 
her earlier elfin grace, it was informed with a 
gentle graciousness that won all hearts. Most of 
all through her work. It had been full of wit 
and fancy; now there was something richer, 
fuller, more in tune with the pulsing of the hu- 
man tide. 

Though the power and consequence of wealth 
had awakened in her neither purs 
yainglory, she had come to have a n. 
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the estate whereunto she had been called. She 
was by nature generous in the large, royal fash- 
ion that can give with open hand, then forget 
that there has been occasion for giving. Some- 
times she even took herself seriously to task 
over the fact that she worked, and, it might be, 
thereby made more scant the opportunity of 
those to whom work meant bread. Then she 
salved her conscience with some especially lavish 
largesse, and went on writing the stories that 
were making her known far and wide. 

Marchmont Bellry watched her with curious 
interest. It was almost worth what he had lost, 
he told himself sometimes, to see what Silence 
had gained. There had been compunction rather 
than love behind his early wooing. Now he 
gave her his whole heart, but felt in honor 
bound to make no sign of it. She would accept 
him, he was certain, if he offered himself, as the 
one possible reparation for the trick fortune had 
played him. Her sense of justice would con- 
strain her, and he would not have her con- 
strained. 

He came to Highwood often and familiarly. 
The Marchmont house had been dismantled. 
Many of its choice plenishings filled the two big 
square rooms that were Silence’s especial do- 
main. It was a standing marvel to the neigh- 
borhood why she, who might have everything so 
fine and fire-new, clung to the old, refusing to 
abate even its scars and scratches. 

Age is sometimes decrepit no less than vener- 
able. Silence found that out annoyingly one 
gay June morning, when she had heaped the 
massy silver Marchmont punch-bowl with royal 
roses, and set it delicately upon a spidery table 
of old black mahogany, that stood snug within 
the north-looking bay window. The bowl and 
its blossom-burden were undoubtedly heavy— 
not heavy enough, though, to crush a staunch 
support. The worm-holes and rackings of a 
hundred years do not conduce to staunchness ; 
so the spidery table creaked, swayed a little to- 
ward its weakest foot, then toppled in general 
wreck, with the bowl sitting rakishly askew 
upon the ruins. 

“Well, if that is not the oddest thing !"" Si- 
lence ejaculated, stooping to raise the flowers. 
As she lifted them her eve fell upon something 
which startled her. The shock of the crumbling 
down had set free a curious concealed spring in 
the weak leg; it ran up into the top, which had 
seemed always a solid slab ; and there, cunningly 
concealed in the lower surface of it, was a drawer, 
narrow and shallow, but unmistakable. 

‘“Why, this must be the spring table grand- 
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father used to tell about—the one his father got 
for a fee,’’ Silence said over her shoulder to her 
father, at the room’s other end. He came and 
looked at it, saying : 

‘Yes, I remember; that was a great case. 
Old Jack Hamilton was the most famous gam- 
bler of his day. He was accused of murder, and 
the proof seemed pretty strong. Old Mr. March- 
mont defended him, and got him off in the teeth 
of evidence that would have staggered any other 
lawyer. Jack offered him a thousand dollars, 
but he wouldn’t touch it. Told him to keep it, 
and try to make a fresh start with it in some 
other calling. Then the man gave him this ta- 
ble, and swore he gave away his luck with it, 
and would be forced thereafter to stop gambling. 
He showed the workings of it to the old man; 
how he could slip cards in or out, releasing the 
spring with his knee, but I don’t think the new 
owner ever explained to anyone else. He said 
he would not put temptation before weak hu- 
man nature.”’ 

‘* Let’s see if we can find out how it worked,”’ 
Silence said, lifting the top and beginning to 
finger the drawer. Then she gave a little cry, 
for it had slid open in her hand, and there, at 
bottom of it, she saw a fresh-looking paper, 
bristling with red seals. Before she could touch 
it the judge was called away. With breath com- 
ing thick, she clutched her find, crushed it in 
her hand, and so holding it, flung herself face 
downward upon a near couch to wrestle with 
herself. 

She had found the new will! No need to look 
at it—a sort of prescience assured her of what she 
held. She had no wish to read it—enough to 
know that it took away the fortune she had so 
loathly accepted, yet now so joyously kept. 

A thought darkened conscience. Why need it 
be taken away? There was only the flare of a 
match, a puff of sudden burning, a casual say- 
ing: ‘‘Oh, it was only a bit of waste paper— 
nothing of the least consequence !’’ and her tenure 
was secure beyond cavil. Even if she told the 
secret drawer’s story, no one would suspect what 
it had held. How could they, when it was 
thought grandfather himself had known noth- 
ing of the hiding place? Besides, her father 
alone knew that it was not empty when opened. 
He would accept her lightest word, and really 
she knew nothing. It might be her tremor was 
causeless. 

She made to raise the folded paper above her 
head, and tear it, still unopened, in little bits. 
Something stayed her hand. She sprang up, 
pushed it very far under the pillows, and began 
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to pace the room’s length, her face white and 
shaken with the battle in her soul. 

An hour it raged. She was neither saint nor 
martyr, this poor Silence! Only a fallible hu- 
man creature, readily touched to noble issues, 
whose very virtues fought against the right. If 
it had been herself alone, she would scarcely 
have hesitated. But there was so much beside 
—her old father, the boys just getting on their 
feet, helped by her generous hand—and her poor 
people! How could she bear to let them lack 
succor, in many cases already promised? Surely 
great right might be achieved if she dared this 
little wrong! Was it, after all, a wrong? That 
other had a man’s opportunity, a man’s strength 
to make use of it. He had made use of it— 
he was well up the ladder. Already there were 
those who said the loss of his inheritance had 
been a blessing disguised. Gain of it would 
mean only needless wealth to him. He would 
hardly offer to divide it with her, but if he did, 
his own earlier action would make acceptance 
impossible. ' 

Against all this there was only the fibre of 
honesty, ingrain to her soul. It rose up sturdily 
to combat all the sophistries born of her heart’s 
desire. And at last it prevailed—though once the 
match was lighted—the paper half in its flame ! 

‘No, I cannot do it! I cannot be a thief— 
not if I gain all the world !’ Silence said, with 
dry lips, to her image in the old black-framed 
mantel glass. Then she wrote to Marchmont | 
Bellry. 

‘Come at once! I have something for you 
—something very precious.’’ 

* * * * * * 

He came at the best speed of steam. Silence 
awaited him in the room that had seen her 
struggle and her triumph. Very briefly she told 
him of it, standing with clasped, drooping hands, 
facing him before the mirror where she had 
stood in the final struggle. 

‘‘There is your fortune,’ she said at last, 
holding out to him the formidable red-sealed 
paper. He made no motion to take it. Instead 
he smiled and opened his arms. 

“‘T can do without the fortune very well,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but I have not the least intention of do- 
ing without the blameless usurper of it a minute 
longer than I can help. Silence, darling! do 
name our wedding day! Five years is surely 
long enough to play at cross purposes !”’ 

“Oh, Iam so glad! It is you who are fool- 
ish now !"’ Silence said, laughing joyously, but 
her hand crept toward his and nestled there 
content. 
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STUDENT IN MUNICH. 


By GEORGE WILLIS BARDWELL. 


Mounicu lies in sight of the Alps, on a high 
plain on the banks of the clear-blue, swift-rolling 
Isar. Lazily and picturesquely it has spread in 
every direction from the medieval nucleus of the 
old walled town, which still lies like a kernel of 
closely huddled houses and narrow streets in its 
present midst. The twin towers of the great 
Frauenkirche, with their round copper caps, rise 
like guarding sentinels high above the confusion 
of peaked red roofs, and are visible miles distant 
from the surrounding plain. The more openly 
built modern portion of the city contains many 
beautiful buildings, whose vast proportions and 
harmonious architecture are a constant pleasure 
to the eye. The dwelling houses are much less 
picturesque, being uniformly square, with the in- 
ternal arrangements partaking of the nature of 
the apartment house or flats. 

There is a charm about Munich which is hard 
to analyze. To students, and especially to the 
art student, this charm is immediately apparent, 
and grows with continued residence there. So 
many of similar tastes and aims are there thrown 
together, that a genial atmosphere, full of the 
vital spirit of enthusiasm, results, of which it 
would be difficult to find the equal. It is a city 
devoted to study and to the pleasures of the 
mind. The student ig encouraged in every pos- 
sible way. Free scholarships, prizes and special 
privileges are extended, and the place is a treas- 
ure house of painting, sculpture, architecture and 
relics of history. Palaces, theatres, museums, 
picture galleries and universities line the streets 
and squares, and the student life is a more im- 
portant feature than the business life. 

The art student is by nature something of a 
cosmopolitan, and the city which welcomes so 


heartily the bachelor student and Bohemian will 
be apt to please him from the start. Whatever 
his home surroundings may have been in his na- 
tive land, his mind is so constituted that he ac- 
customs himself to his new surroundings in the 
Bavarian capital as easily as the amphibious 
platypus takes to the fluid element. That he 
cannot speak the language of the country is sel- 
dom a serious obstacle to his happiness ; his suf- 
ferings are light compared to those of the German 
kellner to whom he is endeavoring to make 
known his wants. Having no one dependent on 
him, he is free from cares ; and if he has enough 
of shekels for his immediate wants, food and a 
place to sleep, which need be but a trifling ex- 
pense, if he will, he is happy in the pursuit of 
his studies and the companionship of kindred 
spirits. As to his personal appearance, society 
having no demands on him, and he belonging to 
a class to whom the world accords a large privi- 
lege in the matter of dress, he can attire himself 
much as he likes. ? 

If one were asked, after a considerable resi- 
dence in Munich, what he considered its most 
notable feature, after careful consideratiun he 
would probably feel compelled to say that it was 
chiefly remarkable, not for its music, its art, 
monuments, churches or institutions of learning, 
though all of these are worthy of mention, but 
for the abundance of an article which in our own 
country is becoming more rare with each year— 
that is, time. When the stated business hours 
of a Miinchener are supposed to be it is hard to 
learn, for the cafés are thronged at all hours of 
the day. The wheels of the great commercial 
machine move ponderously and slowly, and the 
machinery seems to require frequent lubrications 
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of beer. The spirit of ‘‘time enough’’ commu- 
nicates itself to every class. Even the ubiquitous 
‘*dinstman,’’ who is the licensed errand-boy of 
Germany, and who is to be found waiting at the 
street corners for something to do, has always 
plenty of time. The word ‘‘haste”’ is not un- 
known to his vocabulary, but he seems to have a 
somewhat vague and hazy notion as to the exact 
meaning of the term. When you impress upon 
him vehemently the fact that your picture, on 
which you have worked until the last moment, 
must be in the hands of the receiving committee 
within an hour, he will answer, ‘‘Ja, ja; so 
gleich.’? Of course he doesn’t mean to have it 
there on time, but from force of habit he always 
says this. Besides, he argues to himself : ‘‘Who 
are these Americans that they should turn every- 
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thing upside down with their nervous hurry ?”’ 
“‘TImmediately,’’ in Munich, seems to have come 
to mean any time during the day ; in Nuremberg 
it is somewhat brisker—within an hour-and-a- 
half; and in Rothenburg, which, with Augsburg 
and Ulm, went to sleep when the sea route to 
India was discovered, and is still in a comatose 
state, the meaning of the word is entirely un- 
known. If all be true which has been written 
of the American messenger boy, he is by habits 
and temperament fitted to. enjoy life in the Ba- 
varian capital. Should he be a little too fast at 
first, he would soon learn to keep his nervous 
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energy in check. To this easy-going quality of 
the Bavarian the art student will, however, soon 
become accustomed ; and if he can acquire that 
thoroughness with which the Teuton does all 
that he undertakes, he will have gained a great 
deal. 

Naturally, the ambition of the American who 
comes to this city for purposes of art study is to 
become an ‘‘ Akademiker.’? The Royal Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts in Munich is probably the 
largest and handsomest building devoted to the 
instruction of art students in the world. It is 
an imposing structure, in the style of the Italian 
Renaissance, and has some twenty or more 
schools, each under the instruction of a well- 
known professor or master. The school ateliers 
are of large proportions and admirably lighted. 


Besides these enormous ateliers or saales there 
are smaller studios, occupied by the professors 
and by composition scholars. These latter are 
advanced pupils of marked ability, who are 
given free an atelier and a certain amount of 
money for the pursuance of their studies under 
the private tutelage of their professor. There 
are certain schools devoted to drawing from life, 
painting, sculpture and etching, while lectures 
on perspective and anatomy are given at stated 
intervals. The academy opens at 8 a. M., and 
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closes at 4 or 5 p. M., according to the time of 
year. In winter there are evening classes. 
Neither in England nor in France is the comfort 
of the art student so carefully considered, and it 
is safe to say that nowhere else can the student 
pursue his studies surrounded by the same calm 
and absence of discomfort which characterize 
the Munich academy. 

Two ‘‘bugbears’’ confront the would-be 
academy student on his arrival in Munich ; 
one is the interview with the professor with 
whom he has chosen to study (not absolutely 
necessary, but a matter of courtesy, which 
strengthens his chances of admission); and 
the second, the ‘‘ priifung’’ or trial week, when 
he must make two drawings—three days of six 
hours each for a life-size head, and the same 
amount of time in which to finish a full-length 
figure, which he may make any size he may 
see fit. Both drawings are made from nature. 
The ‘‘ priifung’’ successfully passed, the stu- 
dent may enter immediately into his chosen 
school and begin his studies. He will find in 
the class representatives from many lands. 
With Germans, Saxons, Austrians, Hungarians, 
Russians, English and Americans, he will be 
sure to be agreeably impressed with the cour- 
tesy which marks the intercourse of the class 
members, thrown as they are in daily contact 
with one another. The students, old and new, 
introduce themselves to each other. The for- 
mula is : ‘* Pardon me, sir, my name is 


with a formal bow. ‘‘My name is——.,”’ 
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with a corresponding bow. ‘‘I have the honor 
 **T have the honor ,’’ shaking hands. 
Quarrels and disputes among the students are 
of very rare occurrence. The academy school 
year is divided into two parts—the winter 
and summer semesters, as they are called. The 
winter half begins in October, and the summer 
half after two weeks’ vacation in February. 

It is calculated that there are about fifty-two 
church and other holidays during the year, so 
that with Sundays the student need not die of 
over study. Models are good and reasonable in 
price. They are either Germans or Italians. 
The regular charges are twelve and a half cents 
per hour for head or sitting draped figure, and 
nineteen cents per hour for standing figure. It 
is a most picturesque sight on Monday morn- 
ings, when sometimes a hundred or even more 
of these models, from crawling infants to infirm 
old age, congregate on the academy steps, or in 
the great entrance hall, where they stand in pic- 
turesque groups, habited in a great variety of 
costumes, bowing with ceremony to such as they 
deem a possible patron. It must be a precarious 
way of gaining a livelihood, for at times there 
are weeks and weeks when no engagement is to 
be obtained. But the cost of their living is next 
to nothing, and from the artists and students 
they receive many a lift over a hard place. The 
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students themselves are seldom well to do, and 
sometimes live on as little as ten dollars a 
month, The tuition charges for foreigners are 
greater than for natives, the former paying 
about thirty-seven dollars and fifty cents for the 
year, but in both cases the payment can be re- 
mitted upon good proof of the student’s inability 
to pay the amount. At the end of the school 
year, in July, each school gives a public exhibi- 
tion of the best of the year’s work, and the com- 
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position scholars show their 
paintings as well. 

The social side of the student’s 
life is an important feature of 
his stay in Munich. The so- 
cial life of the academy is quite 
distinct from that of the univer- 
sities, and has some character- 
istic features. A gathering of 
classmates in a hall or restaurant is called a 
‘*class-kneipe.”’ The ‘‘kneipe’’ is an assem- 
blage of friends, generally belonging to the 
same organization, for the purposes of social 
intercourse, or for the discussion of some pro- 
ject, and beer and tobacco are the invariable 
accompaniments. Soon after the new scholars 
enter a class they arrange the preliminaries of 
a kneipe, and post a notice in the atelier in- 
viting the older members of the class, and 
stating the time and place of the meeting. 
The professor is generally given an invitation, 
and often attends, unbending for a short time 
from the attitude of impenetrable dignity which 
he mostly assumes, and enjoying himself like a 
boy amongst boys. The proceedings are gener- 
ally carried on in a most gentlemanly and or- 
derly fashion. When the beer-mugs have all 
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been filled, and the pipes, great and small, have 
been lighted, a chairman is chosen to rule the 
meeting. He will, perhaps, propose the health 
of the Herr Professor, who, if present, will re- 
spond ; and then each member present will be 
expected in turn to play a selection on violin, 
flute, piano or other instrument, recite a poem 
or selection, sing a song, or exhibit his talents in 
one way or another. No mercy is shown to the - 
bashful youth whose brain refuses to act at the 
important moment. Expectant 
eyes are watching him, and 
clouds smoke 
tinue to rise to the ceiling until 
he makes a desperate attempt at 
something, which is often more 
amusing to his comrades thanany 
witty thing he could have said. 
Sometimes grand kneipes of 
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the whole academy are arranged, and attended 
by four or five hundred students. In the win- 
ter of 1890-91 a grand costume kneipe of the 
united academy was organized, and took place 
on February 6th, 1891, in the great saal of the 
Miinchener Kind] Keller, a famous brewing 
establishment. A preliminary kneipe was neces- 
sary, and at this meeting, after a stormy debate 
and the consumption of many quarts of beer, 
‘An Evening at the Bottom of the Sea’’ was 
chosen for the subject of the great costume 
kneipe. For weeks previous to the event the 
various ateliers of the academy were strewn 
with portions of gigantic sea monsters—fish 
of hideous mien, dragons, and uncouth shapes 
in all stages of construction. Students worked 
on the preparations as they had never done 
at their art, and the result was a_ brilliant 
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success, the fame of it spreading far and wide. 
When the evening arrived the whole city, or 
that portion of it which could obtain tickets 
of admission, poured into the great saal in a 
solid stream. The scene was one such as had 
never before been viewed at any place certainly 
other than the bottom of the sea. Men only were 
allowed entrance, and only those in costume. On 
entering the hall several sunken ships were the 
first objects which met the view. Two, a Greek 
and a Roman galley, had evidently gone down 
while their crews were in mortal combat, the 
sharp prow of one vessel piercing the side of the 
other as they lay on the bottom. The crews 
were now walking about in twos or threes, chat- 
ting in a most friendly manner. Overhead great 
fish gaped, open-mouthed, in the brilliance of 
immense arc lights, green and red. Nearby a 
mermaid and a lobster allured the passing diver, 
in armor, or the ballet-girl, 


sailor or peasant into a sub- — 


marine theatre built in a cavern 
in the rock, decorated by a 
gigantic sea horse in_ relief, 
and where the attractions were 
of a fittingly ghostly and sub- 
marine character. A little 
farther on an enormous dragon 
opened and shut its horrid 
mouth, while at intervals its 
eyes brightened up with a red 
glare. Captain Nemo was pre- 
sent with his Nautilus, half of 
which wonderful vessel pro- 
jected from a cave; and one 
might, for a trifling outlay, 
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explore the interior of 
the craft. An enor- 
mous frog, some 
twenty feet high and 
of ample proportions, 
sat bolt upright, while 
inside of him, seated 
around a table, un- 
couth objects drank 
beer from quart mugs. 
A) Chinese junk lay 
where it had sunk, 
partially careened to 
one side, while the 
reincarnated crew 
made the depths re- 
sound with the strokes 
of the ship’s bell, and 
assisted visitors up the 
steep gang plank. 
The crowds of indescribable creatures whirled 
and eddied about in currents. Clouds of tobacco 
smoke rose and made the scene more deceptive 
and alluring, and from afar came now and again, 
above the uproar, the strains of a Strauss waltz. 
The scene was one to make a lasting impression, 
and -one which no class of men but artists, and 
young and enthusiastic ones at that, could have 
produced. Royalty was represented, for two 
princes came and were delighted ; and of lesser 
blue blood a goodly sprinkling was there.  Fi- 
nancially, the affair not only paid its expenses, 
which were considerable, but showed a surplus 
of several thousand marks, which, by unani- 
mous vote of the academy, were devoted to the 
raising of a suitable monument to the memory 
of six unfortunate students who had been burned 
to death while taking part in a somewhat 
similar kneipe several years previous. 
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In 1893 an- 
other similar 
kneipe was or- 
ganized, the subject being ‘‘ Es war Einmal ’?— 
or, as it would be in English, ‘‘Once Upon a 
Time.’’ On this occasion the students came repre- 
senting characters from the well-known German 
fairy tales and folklore, and the result was, as 
can be readily imagined, with the ingenuity dis- 
played by the student artists, a complete success. 

The numerous cafés and ‘‘bier keller’’ are 
much frequented by students of all kinds, and 
exhibit a phase of life of which we see little or 
nothing in our American cities. ' Notably in the 
carnival season, which lasts for several weeks, 
ending at twelve o’clock on the beginning of 
Lent, the scenes in the cafés, many of which are 
open all night at this season, are wonderfully 
bright and interesting. Bands of students, hab- 
ited in all varieties of costume, leave the balls 
and dances and roam from café to café, forming 
an ever-changing panorama of color and charac- 
ter. They are seldom rough or unseemly in their 
merrymaking, and many foreigners, English and 
Americans amongst them, are glad to seize the 
opportunity to view this strange and novel sight, 
and the cafés are crowded to their utmost ca- 
pacity. On the day before the closing of the 


carnival time a great procession of costumed stu- 


dents takes place through the principal streets of 
the city, and the place seems suddenly to have 
gone mad. The sight is similar to that which 
our Mardi-gras of Memphis and New Orleans 
presents. At the beginning of Lent, however, 
the fun suddenly ceases, and in an hour the city 
recovers its wonted sober and dignified aspect. 
The great beer breweries of Munich are world- 


famed, and are many and vast. These breweries 
have generally each a “ bier keller,’”? where one 
may. sit and listen to some very good music bya 
military band, while the beer is dispensed in 
stone quart-mugs. These ‘‘keller,’”’ however, 
are not properly cellars at all, but great halls, 
furnished with tables and chairs, and besides 
beer eatables and other kinds of drink may also 
be had. In the warm summer months the en- 
tertainment, musical and liquid, is generally 
transferred to an adjoining garden, where, under 
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the wide-spreading horse-chestnuts, the student 
may sit at one of the many tables and listen to 
the music. The beer is light in quality, and 
sweet, and of a ruby-brown color. It contains a 
very small percentage of alcohol, and of all alco- 
holic drinks is probably the least injurious. The 
government watches and oversees its making and 
ripening, so that a uniform standard of excel- 
lence is maintained. One brewing establish- 
ment is owned and operated entirely by the Ba- 
varian Government. This is known 

as the Hofbrauerei. The ‘‘ Hof- 

briiuhaus,’’ where this beer is dis- 

pensed, is in the 
oldest part of 
the city, facing 
on a pictur- 
esque little 
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square, at one end of which stands the old 
house where Orlando di Lasso once composed 
his music. The entrance to the Hofbriuhaus is 
through an archway into a cobble-paved yard, 
where numerous groups stand or sit about casks 
in lieu of tables, drinking the beverage from 
the inevitable stoneware litre pot. From the 
yard a doorway opens on to the interior, a great, 
square, low-ceiled room, hazy with the smoke 
of innumerable tobacco pipes, and filled with 
a dense crowd of drinking, talking, smoking 
Bavarians. Here one must serve himself. There 
are no kellners. Go to the rack and seize a mug 
and wash it out at the hydrant just below. 
Now to the drawer, handing over your twenty- 
eight pfennigs (or seven cents). Then, with 
your brimming mug, pass on to the cook, who 
will give you a plate with two fat sausages 
and some hot sauerkraut, and a chunk of dark 
bread, for a few more pfennigs. Now fight 
your way through the throng to the tables, 
and squeeze yourself a place between two good- 
natured, amply proportioned natives, and you 
are ready to enjoy the Bohemian side of Munich 
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student life from the Bavarian’s point of view. 
The ‘‘Augustiner Keller,’ a similar establish- 
ment and of like characteristics, is another 
favorite resort. Here the student of epicurean 
propensities can sit on a three-legged stool 
in the kitchen beside the great cooking range, 
and eat a most delicious bit of steak from 
his plate on the chopping block, while the great 
fat cook, in her neat white cap and apron, with 
florid, wholesome face and bare arms, passes a 
friendly word with everyone ; and 
all about is beer. 

Marvelous stories are told of the 

amount of this mild 
brew which a staid 
Munich burgher has 
been known to engulf at 
a sitting. Here is one 
of them: A _ foreigner 
having heard of the 
wonderful powers in the 
way of beer-drinking ex- 
hibited by the natives of 
the city, and being de- 
sirous of testing this ca- 
pacity, sought cut his 
hotel keeper and ex- 
plained his wishes to him. Mine host was or 

course glad to be of service to a guest. 

“ Johann,’’ he called, going to the door 
of the restaurant, ‘‘come here!’ Johann 
came, moving ponderously and deliberately 

as became the dignity of so many solid pounds 
and so generous a girth. 

‘‘Thou, Johann,’’ said the host, familiarly, 
‘“‘who sit with the others every evening in the 
restaurant, thou hast won my confidence. I 
am about to give thee a special mark of it. 
This gentleman is a foreigner, and in his far- 
away land he has heard that in other lands they 
can indeed quaff a little, but it is in Bavaria 
that one really drinks. He wishes to see for 
himself. Hast thou courage? The gentleman 
will pay for the beer. He would like to see 
thee drink thirteen litres.’? (A litre is nearly a 
quart). 

Johann replied that he was willing to try, and 
would do his best to accommodate the gentle- 
man and the beer. He.would be ready in half 
an hour. True to his word he presented himself 
at the appointed time, and the party adjourned 
to the restaurant, where he proceeded to con- 
sume the stated thirteen pots of beer. The 
guest was amazed, but convinced. 

‘“But what were you doing during the half 
hour ?”’ he asked. 
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‘*Oh,”’ replied Johann, ‘‘I was a little uncer- 
tain of myself, so, as the gentleman was so good 
as to provide the beer, I made a little prelimi- 
ary test. You see,’’ said he, his moon-like vis- 
age beaming with certain signs of pride and self- 
gratulation, ‘‘I just drank thirteen litres before- 
hand to make sure.’’ 

Twice a year, in an eastern suburb of the city, 
across the Isar, in the Mariahilf-Platz, a large 
square which surrounds a_ picturesque little 
church, a fair is held, and here the seller and 
seeker of curios of every description come together 
and bicker. It is a very ancient custom the hold- 
ing of this fair or ‘‘ Dult,’’ as it is called, and origi- 
nated as an indulgence of one of the Bavarian 
kings far back in the history of the city. All 
those time-worn articles—weapons, bits of old 
furniture, draperies, utensils of a bygone day, 
and curios with which an artist delights to sur- 
round himself in his studio, are here for sale 
and at most reasonable prices, if one under- 
stands the method of bargaining for them. 
Booths are erected in squares and ranks, leav- 
ing narrow lanes where the would-be purchaser 
may walk and examine the wares exposed for 
sale. It is a wonderfully fascinating place for 
the student with a few marks to spare, and the 
American girl with a passion for collecting old 
china and spinning wheels can revel in bargains. 

With the approach of sum- 
mer there is a general exodus 
of artists and students from 
Munich. The plane upon which 
the city lies is dotted in the 
immediate neighborhood with 
many charming little villages 
or ‘‘dorfe.’’ Each generally 
has its little church, at least, 
one old castle or similar relic 

of the past, and a most pictur- 
esque peasantry who have long 
been familiar with the artist 
and his ways, and who are gen- 
erally very glad to earn a few 
marks at posing. Starnburg 
Lake lies but a short distance 
south of Munich, and a pleas- 
ant Sunday in spring or summer will find 
hundreds from the city enjoying the delight- 
ful freshness of the mountain air and the 
scenery about the lake. Another hour’s ride 
will bring the student and his sketching kit to 
the very foot of the Bavarian Alps, and here he 
will find the peasant in that picturesque costume 
with which Defregger’s pictures have made all 
the world familiar. They are a sturdy, muscu- 


lar people, and the men smoke long-stemmed, 
china-bowled pipes from dawn to bedtime with 
tobacco of a quality that would paralyze a more 
delicate palate. In the evenings they appear at 
the inns, and to the strumming of guitar and 
zither dance a dance called the ‘‘ Schuplattl,”’ 
which consists, on the part of the man, of two 
hops on each foot, while the other is drawn up, 
and this accompanied by a rhythmic clapping 
of heels and a slapping of thighs, while the girl 
circles slowly and sedately round and round in 
waltz step. As the end of the dance is reached, 
the man places both hands on the girl’s waist, 
lifts her high above, and as she descends salutes 
her with a kiss. Garmisch and Partenkirchen 
are two villages lying close together at the foot 
of the mountains, whence foot tours can be 
taken in several directions along the valleys and 
watercourses, by the shores of the beautiful 
Bralchen and Kochel Sees, and with the snowy 
peaks towering above. At Nymphenburg, three 
miles from Munich, is a princely chateau and 
park with fountains, statues and beautiful vistas. 
It is a relic of the seventeenth century, and such 
a background as one naturally associates with 
long- tailed coats and waistcoats, satin knee- 
breeches, silver-buckled shoes and three-cornered 
hats. The English garden adjoins Munich itself, 
and is one of the attractions of the city. It is a 
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most pleasant place to spend an afternoon, for 
its woods and meadows are breezy and cool. 

The art student will not have been long in 
Munich before he will have begun to form ac- 
quaintances, and possibly found friendships 
which shall endure for the period of his lifetime. 
He is not much given to worrying over trifles, 
and, whether in funds or penniless, is apt to pre- 
serve an irresponsible lightheartedness, In Paris, 
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for the student to obtain credit is the easiest 
thing imaginable ; in thrifty Munich it is other- 
wise, and cash payment is always expected. The 
system of ‘‘treating,’’ so much in vogue in our 
own land, in England and in France, is likewise 
almost unknown in the Bavarian city ; and, no 
matter how often or how seldom students or 
friends may come together, each is expected to 
pay his own reckoning, and only that. It is a 
sensible and manly way, and saves much useless 
and harmful extravagance, and helps a young 
man to live within his means. Of course, a good 
many students are wasteful, and run through 
with their stipend in short order, and have to 
live on the good nature of their friends till the 
arrival of the next allowance. I recollect the 
case of one young painter, who received his al- 
lowance quarterly, and had generally made away 
with it two or three weeks before the next was 
due—all but ten marks. This sum he always 
reserved, and, when the rest was gone, repaired 
with it to a grocer’s shop, and, with a thrift 
worthy of a better cause, expended it in beans— 
of which, as everyone knows, a prodigious quan- 
tity can be had for $2.50. Then he retired to 
private life, and, with his art and the bean-pot, 
lived contentedly until the next quarterly allow- 
ance arrived, when he again ventured abroad to 
his favorite haunts. I never heard that he owed 
anyone a pfennig. 
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The ‘‘Jahresau- 
stellung,’’ or yearly 
international exhibi- 
tion of painting and 
sculpture, is to 
Munich what the 
salons are to Paris. 
This exhibition is held 
in the Glass Palace, 
a very fine large 
structure, entirely of 
glass. Here the stu- 
dent may see and 
compare the work of 
the German, French, 
American, Belgian, 
Dutch, Italian and 
Spanish modern 
painters. The En- 
glish are sometimes 
well represented, as well as the great modern 
masters of the Roman-Spanish school. The 
“Kunst Verein’? and the ‘‘Kiinstlergenossen- 
schaft’’ are two associations of Munich artists 
which have their yearly exhibitions as well. 
With all these, besides the regular galleries 
of painting and sculpture in the city, it will be 
readily seen that the student need not lack for 
the sort of art nourishment which is so import- 
ant a factor in his education. Nor need he lack 
for recreations. If he is fond of music, there is 
the Hof Theatre and the Odeon, where he can 
hear some of the finest musicians and singers of 
the world ; and there are very good plays. His 
academy ticket will gain him admission to cer- 
tain parts of these houses for half price, and he 
is thus enabled to hear the Wagner operas for 
twenty cents. In summer there are the great 
open-air baths at Schwabing, a short walk from 
the city ; and in winter there is skating on the 
lake in the English Garden. He will find the 
government generous and kind and the people 
most companionable and patient with his bad 
German. There seems to be no feeling of that 
enmity toward the foreigner of which one is 
often made sensible, more especially in the 
countries of the Latin races; and their clean- 
liness, honesty and thrift are features which 
commend these hearty burghers to all foreigners 
who sojourn within their gates. 
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By LEONTINE Bb. BLAN. P 


No Town in the world, perhaps, carries with it 
more distinctive characteristics than does Mu- 
nich, capital of Bavaria, otherwise known as 
Miinchen. One cannot do justice to its beauties, 
value its various educational advantages, or ap- 
preciate its merits in the usual hurried fashion 
of the tourist. 

Much can be found in this comparatively 
small quarter of the world—with its thirty to 
forty thousand inhabitants—of value to the art 
enthusiast, the lover of music, and the student 
_of science. It is really a revelation to wander 
through the spacious galleries (Pinakothek) of 
that gem of a city. 

An art student here soon feels he is living in 
one of the greatest art centres of Germany, and 
rejoices to find himself surrounded by the finest 
specimens of Greek and Roman architecture. 

The old Pinakothek contains fourteen hun- 
dred paintings, chronologically arranged. In 
the new Pinakothek, which is situated in the 
adjoining square, we find the works of the best 
modern painters, and more particularly of the 
Munich school. For the choicest of Greek art 
productions, we glory in a visit to the Glypto- 
thek. 

These buildings, embellished with statues, are 
lavishly frescoed by Cornelius and Kaulbach. 
There are about twenty-five of them, and they 
tell the whole history of art 
in the Middle Ages. 

Frescoing must have been 
held in great favor for pur- 
poses of decoration, since there 
are, I believe, some one hun- 
dred and fifty frescoes in the 
National Bavarian Museum, 
known as the Museum of King 
Max II., an institution which 
corresponds with the art mu- 
seum of Kensington. Here 
also are found paintings by 
the most noted artists of the 
old school, tapestries, stained- 
glass, and numerous other 
things of interest. 

At the head of the prin- 
cipal street (Ludwig Strasse), 
we meet the magnificent monu- 
ment of King Maximilian II., 
which stands on a pedestal 
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rising forty-two feet, and is surrounded py 
beautiful drives. Across the Maximilian Bridge, 
which spans the Isar, the lofty Maximilianeum 
stands on a terraced height, ornamented by most 
exquisite statues and busts. 

On entering this magnificent edifice we come 
face to face with some of the finest representa- 
tives of Munich’s favorite masters. Of the 
eleven immense canvasses which extend from 
ceiling to floor, are the best of Piloty’s work, 
Cabanal’s ‘‘Adam and Eve,’’ and among the 
few historical paintings is hung Kaulbach’s 
‘* Battle of Salamis.”’ 

The traveler has still to visit the spacious li- 
braries (Bibliothek). The Royal Library is 
credited, I believe, with having 25,000 manu- 
scripts, and 800,000 volumes, and is always a 
place of great interest. 

In the Glaspalast are held semi-annual exhibi- 
tions, which the tourist will enjoy if he is fortu- 
nate euough to find himself there during the 
opening. 

The thors and gateways in the city, after the 
Greek and Roman, are perfect gems of taste. 
They are known as the Siegesthor and Propy- 
laea. 

Of the 1,400 canvasses in the old Pinakothek, 
we find in two saals ninety odd productions of 
Peter Paul Rubens, most artistically hung. His 
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genius reveals itself through ‘‘The Feast of 
Venus,’’‘*The Last Judgment,’’ and ‘‘The Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents,’’ compositions which give 
the impression of grandeur and effectiveness. The 
portraits of his first and second wife are marked 
for their brightness in coloring, breadth of touch, 
and pictorial conception, and in all these com- 
positions found in Antwerp, Hague, Florence, 
etc., we grow familiar with the rare beauty they 
must have possessed. There are 1,300 creations 
ascribed to Rubens, justly distributed. 
Immediately following the Rubens saal, we 
find ourselves surrounded by perhaps the most 
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oring to reproduce the color and general effect of 
the master. In Paris the student often grows 
proficient in copying one particular picture—a 
Biblical subject being generally chosen. In one 
instance, on inquiring, I found that the copyist 
was making his well-nigh one-hundredth repro- 
duction, and apparently he finds sale for all of 
them. 

Hundreds of Munich students avail theim- 
selves of the privilege of copying. There are 
some who lack the power of originality and im- 
agination, which goes. toward the making of a 
great painter, but still possess the touch and eye 
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celebrated of Van Dyck’s portraits. It is one 
perfect harmony, so unlike in its feeling from 
that of the Rubens saal, the style so entirely 
different, notwithstanding Van Dyck was a pupil 
of Rubens. We are impressed by his refined and 
subdued coloring. Some famous Rembrandt’s 
are also among the treasures found there, while 
the Italian schools are represented by Andrea 
del Sarto, Titian, Tintoretto and others. 

One of the interesting things encountered 
when strolling through the galleries is a student 
of art before one of the magnificent paintings, 
with easel, canvas and palette in hand, endeay- 


of the true artist, and are content to be known 
as copyists. Visitors take much interest in the 
work of these artists, as it is no doubt novel 
to them. 

Speaking of copying, some of our ablest paint- 
ers made themselves known to the world as suc- 
cessful copyists. In a recent interview with 
Professor Lenbach he firmly advocated _ this 
practice, and his earliest fame, we know, arose 
with his immediate success in producing almost 
identical copies of the old masters. ‘ By all 
means,’’ he said, ‘‘ copy the various styles of the 
old masters ; it broadens one’s ideas, and gives to 
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the artist opportunities 
when in painting for 
himself, and allows a 
certain amount of in- 
dividuality to enter his 
work.’’ He further 
suggested that, in 
studying under the 
same master too long, 
one is apt to follow 
in his mannerisms, 
thus being a detriment 
to the further develop- 
ment of the student. 
‘*T have studied and 
painted from the old 
masters for ten years,”’ 
he once said. 

Not least among 
those who derived 
benefit from the earlier masters, and acquired 
reputation, is our noble Rosa Bonheur, the 
“‘French Landseer,’’ who shows in her work a 
breadth of observation and a strength of touch 
almost phenomenal. 

I was attracted by a composition painting of 
Andrea del Sarto, which Rubens reproduced. 
The picture is marked, like all that Rubens 
paints, by exquisite care and finish, by amazing 
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breadth and vigor and by eloquence, which 
makes the artist’s work so ‘‘ understandable.”’ 
As a work of Rubens, it received greater ap- 
plause than did the original. He seemed to 
have altered the subject to bring the artistic ex- 
pressions into better accordance with his views. 
It is said that Rubens gained much pleasure 
and profit from copying the works of Andrea 
del Sarto and Titian. 


AMUSEMENT. 


By WILLIAM G. BOWDOIN, 


EvERYONE knows that the microscope is of 
great value in the professional work of the phy- 
sician and the scientist, but the tendency has 
been to regard it as fit only for 
such uses. Now, however, there 
has been a breaking away from 
old traditions among a few per- 
sons here and there who have 
found in it a wide field of amuse- 
ment, and that there is great 
pleasure to be had out of what 
would otherwise be despised and 
rejected material. 

To those to whom it ‘is un- 
known, it is like anything else 
that is unknown—distant, vague 
and impossible, but after a very 
slight familiarity it loses this environment and 
one wonders why the few and not the many 
derive amusement from this source. 

In the rush and whirl of business, as con- 
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ducted in this country to-day, especially in our 
cities, there comes to everyone in his work so 
much that exhausts and tires, that many times 
the desire for amusement is suppressed and 
crushed, if not lost sight of entirely, because the 
necessity for obtaining rest and energy to with- 
stand the grind of the coming day is so para- 
mount. For this reason alone much is passed 
over that would otherwise prove of great interest 
and be of lasting benefit. 

Thus it is that the business man fails to read 
many books that stand high in the estimate of 
the ages and of the critics, because the only 
time they have is given to the current newspaper 
and magazines. And if reading is impossible, 
how much more the microscope and its acces- 
sories. 

How often we boast of this age, and the great 
intelligence that characterizes it, and yet out of 
the entire population of New York and Brooklyn 
it is not possible to get as many as one hun- 
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ered carefully when selecting your instrument and 
objectives. 

I have found personally that I can do consider- 
able work with two eyepieces and three objectives 
—viz., eyepieces, one and two-inch, and objectives, 
two-inch, three-quarter inch and one-fifth inch, 
which gives me a range of power as below : 


1 inch eyepiece and 2 inch objective about 25 diameters. 
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which is quite sufficient for all ordinary purposes, 


especially when the principal ob- 

ject is recreation or amusement. 
The objects that will at first be 

found most interesting are those 


, i) that tradition has taught us and 
\ iq we have been accustomed to re- 
NS A gard as objectionable, if not of- 
NY fensive. 
x A Few of us regard the bedbug 
5 4 with much favor, but under the 
Pre NE Sen ee ee A: ZF microscope he assumes a new role 
yy and becomes an interesting object. 


dred persons to show themselves and per- 


sonal exhibits at the annual microscopical NS 4 It is true that the Irritating quali- 
exhibitions and receptions that have be- \ ties that characterize him are 


come a metropolitan feature at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History and at the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

This arises, of course, in part from lack 
of knowledge of, and training in the use of > 
the instrument, and consequently the fas- 
einations that cluster around the almost 
magic microscopical slide are lost because they are un- 
known. 

Sometimes, again, one fears to take up microscopy as 

an amusement for the same reason that amateur photog- 
raphy is rejected : the supposed cost, which is magnified 
almost as many times as an object seen under an object- 
ive of the highest magnifying power. 
_ [knew a microscopic enthusiast whe told me his out- 
fit cost him over one thousand dollars, which I am pre- 
pared to believe, but this was an extreme case and quite 
exceptional. 

If you resolve to try the witcheries of inicroscopy, the 
best plan would be in the first place to seek out some one 
who has a knowledge of the instrument and how to usé 
it, and study the matter somewhat with him before you 
purchase anything. Take a look at some of his slides— 
he will be glad, as a rule, to show them to you —and 
make a mental note of what he says about his experience. 

Much can be learned in this way as a preliminary, and 
if you havea botonical, chemical, mineralogical, zoological 
or any other scientific tendency, this ought to be consia- 


TONGUE OF 


BEE. 


wanting when under the glass, 
but this is far from being an ob- 
jection. 

Without going too far into an 
analysis of this species it may 
serve to show how interesting a 
subject it really is after all—by 
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observing how many legs the insect has, whether 
or not he has antenne or feelers, elytron or 
wing case, sawteeth, as some have perhaps 
thought, and many other things that will suggest 
themselves and that will not fail to hold the at- 
tention for some time. 

Once in a while the most careful housekeeper 
will find the bread moldy. Do not allow this 
mold to be thrown away. Put some of it under 
a low power objective (it is a common mistake 
to suppose the best results are obtained from 
the higher magnification), and see what the of- 
fensive mold looks like. 

Look at it carefully and try to remember if 
you ever saw such beautiful plants as you will 
see in this same mold. The novice in micro- 
scopy will need a large supply of exclamations. 

This science, even if we only amuse ourselves 
with it, teaches us at least one thing very carly, 
and that is that the small weak things of the 
world have been chosen to confound the strong 
and mighty ones. 

Let us suppose that you are going fishing. 
You are fortunate in catching many fish of sev- 
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eral varieties. This is, of course, 
rare sport, and has been so since 
the time of Isaac Walton, and 
doubtless will ever be. Do not 
fall into the error of thinking that 
when you have angled you have 
nothing further to hope for ; scrape 
off a few fish scales, and after the 
day is gone, and the fish stories 
told, get out your microscope and 
see what these fish scales look like. 
The lines that nature draws on 
them and the contour and sym- 
metry in shape will please, if it 
does not astonish you. 

If your microscope has a polariscope attach- 
ment, try it with these fish scales, which one gen- 
erally throws away as soon as possible, and note 
the brilliant prismatic colors; and if, in the 
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wide world of nature or art, any- 
thing is more beautiful, it will 
be something even more com- 
mon than these scales. 

The contents of your water 
filter will repay careful examina- 
tion under a low magnifying 
power, but you will go right on 
drinking Croton and Ridgewood 
and other waters notwithstand- 
ing what you see. 

Another common but interest- 
ing object is the tongue of one of 
the nocturnal moths frequently 
seen flying round and about the 
electric lights on our city street _ 
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comers, often dashing their lives out by too secretions, especially on the lower surfaces, that 


violent contact with the protecting globe. 


The are most beautiful. 


But, once interested, objects 


tongue of a bee, under the microscope, will will suggest themselves and multiply rapidly. 


throw a flood of light upon, and be an answer 
in large part to, the old 
quizzical jingle of 
childhood— 
“‘ How doth the little busy 
bee 
Improve each shin- 
ing hour 
By gathering honey all 
the day 
From every opening 
flower.” 
With such a tongue as 
is here shown, magni- 
fied 130 diameters, any- 
one could gather honey 
from a flower, and not 
trv very hard either. 
Vegetable sections 
will afford much ma- 
terial for the student in 
quest of cellular struct- 
ure and arrangement, as 
will be seen in our illus- 
tration of the section of 
a leaf of Scotch pine. 
Marine and fresh water alge, as well as pond 
life, suggested by the vacation trip to the sea- 
side and along the lake, pond and river bank, 
become very curious as well as beautiful micro- 
scopic objects looked at without too high a power. 
Leaves such as the Deutzia Scabra, quite common 
in many of our gardens, show stellate silicious 
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Shavings from the carpenter’s plane; sweepings 
from the manufacturing 
jeweler’s shop ; the eye 
of a beetle, showing the 
multiple arrangement 
of the lenses; sand 
that looks, to the unas- 
sisted eye, to be all 
alike, but which is 
found to have an in- 
dividuality of its own 
when the microscope 
defines it and shows it 
to us as it is, are some 
of the many things 
which will be found 
interesting under this 
instrument. 

I have attempted 
only to trace a few 
outlines of a form of 
amusement to which 
some of my _ readers 
may not have had their 
attention previously 
directed, but in conclusion will suggest to those 
who might be led into the search for the impos- 
sible, that it will be of no use to try to find 
the actual figures upon human hairs, as one man 
recently did through the microscope of one of my 
acquaintances, even if the Scriptures do say that 
the hairs of our heads are all numbered. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.* 
THE LEADING ISSUES OF THE TWO GREAT PARTIES, 


I—THE FREE SILVER ISSUE. 
By SENATOR WILLIAM M. STEWART. 


THE political revolution which is taking place 
in the United States is an object lesson for those 
who doubt the capacity of the people for self- 
government. The money question is the most 
difficult to understand, and the most important 
of all political and economic subjects. It is at 
the foundation of civilization itself. There are 
two inventions of man without both of which 
civilization is impossible. One is money; the 
other, language. Money enables each member of 
society to avail himself of what others produce. 
Language makes the knowledge of all accessible 
to each. No individual can live for any consid- 
erable length of time without availing himself of 
the labors of others. In isolation neither lan- 
guage nor money has any use or value. No 
tribe of aborigines has been found which did not 
have some kind of money. The impracticability 
of exchanging commodities for commodities 
forces men who associate together to establish a 
representative of value, or medium of exchange. 
It may be sticks, shells, or anything else which 
the tribe selects, and by agreement or law of the 
tribe makes a measure of value and medium of 
exchange. In all cases money is the creation of 
law or agreement or custom, which the tribe or 
nation obey. The money in any tribe or nation 
which is used as a medium of exchange is in effect 
a demand for all the property, and all the prop- 
erty of a tribe or nation is a demand for all the 
money in circulation. The value of each dollar 
depends upon the number of dollars, or other 
units of money, in circulation compared to the 
demand, the same as the value of chickens or 
eggs depends upon the supply of chickens or 
eggs. 

From time immemorial the most civilized na- 
tions have used gold and silver as money. The 
reason why these metals have been so long used 
for that purpose is that they are indestructible in 
quality, easily divisible, and limited in quantity. 
When mines are productive, money is plentiful 
and civilization advances; when the mines are 
closed, money is scarce, and barbarism follows. 
In 1873 the mines of gold and silver were pro- 


ductive, and had been for more than twenty 
years, and the civilization of the world was in a 
most prosperous condition. The indebtedness of 
the world at that time was estimated at about 
a hundred thousand million. The dealers in 
money and bonds wanted to make the property 
which they had more valuable. They resolved 
to demonetize one of the metals, which would 
reduce the supply of money, and by that means 
increase the value of money and bonds, which 
are money futures. Without consulting the Amer- 
ican people, they secured legislation which ex- 
cluded silver from the mints of the United States 
and Europe. Previous to that time, persons who 
had either gold or silver could take it to the mint 
and have it coined into money. This privilege 
had existed among the more civilized nations for 
thousands of years. It was accorded by the con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, and en- 
joyed by the people until the passage of the mint 
act in 1873. The demonetizing of silver threw 
the entire demand for money upon gold alone, 
and in the last twenty-three years has doubled 
the purchasing power of gold. The Democratic 
and Republican parties, in all their national con- 
ventions previous to the present year, declared 
that they were in favor of the restoration of sil- 
ver to the place it occupied as a money metal 
previous to 1873; but whichever succeeded at 
the election used the entire power of the Gov- 
ernment to destroy silver as a money metal, and 
adhered to the gold standard. The Populist and 
Silver parties came into existence as a protest 
against the action of the two old parties in main- 
taining the gold standard. It is a curious fact 
that the people, at every election, supposed they 
were voting for the restoration of the coinage 
laws of the better days of the Republic when they 
were voting either the Democratic or Repub- 
lican ticket. They could not believe that their 
trusted leaders were deceiving them when they 
declared that they were in favor of the coinage 
laws of Hamilton, Jefferson and Jackson. The 
creation of the Populist partv and the discontent 
of the people could not be ignored. The bond@- 


* Although it is contrary to our usual custom to open our pages to political discussion of any kind, the 
widespread interest taken in the financial question this year has led us to publish the above paper by one of the 
most prominent advocates of free silver, knowing that our readers on either side will be glad to know how the 
question is looked upon from that standpoint. In the next number will be given an article on the gold standard 
and the Republican party, by an equally prominent gold advocate. In publishing these papers we wish it 
distinctly understood that the magazine does not, by so doing, endorse the views expressed by the writers, 
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holders and dealers in money controlling the 
commercial trusts, the banks and the profes- 
sional politicians, all insisted that the subterfuge 
should be thrown off, and that both the old par- 
ties should declare in favor of the English gold 
standard. The Republican party complied with 
the command of the gold syndicate of Wall and 
Lombard streets, and declared that it would 
maintain the gold standard as long as England 
and other creditor nations desired. This was re- 
garded by the people as a plea of guilty. The 
masses of the Republican party, who believed in 
the right of the United States to maintain an in- 
dependent financial policy, saw that they had 
been deceived by their party leaders, and that 
they had been voting against their own interests 
for more than twenty years. 

Cleveland obeyed the gold gamblers so im- 
plicitly in his bond deals and in his financial 
panics, that the masses of the Democratic party 
saw he had betrayed them into the hands of the 
money powers of England. They selected dele- 
gates to the Chicago Convention to represent the 
people, not the banks. Over two-thirds of that 
convention were Democrats of the Jeffersonian 
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stripe, and less than one-third were 
Democrats of the John Sherman, Pier- 
pont Morgan, Cleveland stripe. The 
majority were the most determined and 
the most patriotic body of men who 
ever met in a national convention. 
They reiterated the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States as 
their platform of principles, and nomi- 
shated a man of the people who em- 
bodies more of the true principles of 
Democracy in his life and character, 
and in his sentiments and opinions, 
than any man who has been a eandi- 
date for President of any party since 
the election of Mr. Lincoln. People 
have responded to the patriotic action 
of the majority of the Chicago Conven- 
tion with a unanimity and enthusiasm 
never before seen in a Presidential elec- 
tion. The powers against the people 
rely on money to elect a representative 
of the English gold standard, of the 
banks, the trusts and the monopolists. 
On the one side we find the statesmen, 
the bankers and the public press of 
Kurope, aided by the banks, the com- 
mercial press, the political bosses, the 
railroads and all other monopolists of 
the United States ; and on the’ other 
side the American people. The conflict is not 
doubtful. The American people never have 
been bought or intimidated. In every strug- 
gle against despotism they have been victorious, 
and there can be no doubt of the result in the 
present conflict. The only reason why the 
money powers, stock jobbers and gold gam- 
blers have been able to transfer so large a 
part of the earnings of the American people to 
themselves and their associates is, because the 
American people trusted Congress and the Presi- 
dent, and did not believe that their public serv- 
ants would betray them ; but when the Repub- 
lican party confessed that it had been guilty of 
deceiving the people for more than twenty years, 
in pretending to be in favor of the money of the 
Constitution, the issue was made. The Demo- 
cratic Convention took the side of the people, 
and the question to be determined in November 
next is, whether we shall have a government of 
the people, for the people and by the people, or 
a government of gold monopoly, for gold mo- 
nopoly and by gold monopoly. 

The effect of the regenerated Democracy which 
the people are determined to have means pros- 
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perity. Those who believe that it will create a 
fifty-cent dollar will be mistaken. The friends of 
financial reform believe that the unlimited mint- 
age of gold and silver by the United States would 
stop falling prices and start the wheels of enter- 
prises. They do not anticipate, and have no rea- 
son to anticipate, a great rise in prices, because 
all the silver now produced is used in the arts or 
coined into money. It would be impossible for 
the United States to obtain sufficient of the out- 
put of silver to more than keep pace with popu- 
lation and business and maintain stability of 
prices. Continued falling prices means stagna- 
tion, misery and want. It means enforced idle- 
ness, poverty and bankruptcy. It means an un- 
earned increment for those who deal in money 
and bonds, which are money futures. We have 
had falling prices for twenty years. The pur- 
chasing power of money has more than doubled. 
The wealth of the masses has been transferred to 
a very small class. If this process cannot be 
stopped civilization will be destroyed, as has fre- 
quently happened. 

The effort to frighten the people by telling 
them that the United States would be the dump- 
ing ground for silver is in keeping with 
every prediction that has been made by 
gold politicians and the gold press for 
the last twenty years. They cannot 
point to one prediction which has not 
failed. They have been false prophets 
from the beginning, and when they say 
that speculators would buy silver in 
other countries for 65 cents an ounce 
and sell it here for $1.29, they presume 
the people of the United States are fools. 
Everyone knows, or ought to know, 
that silver has been and always will be 
the same price throughout the world, 
less the difference of transportation, and 
that it never will be transported from 
one country to another unless it is taken 
there to be exchanged or sold for the 
commodities of the country. 

I have heard in the Senate of the 
United States the argument used against 
the remonetization of silver, that the 
Asiatics would melt their idols and 
bring them to this country and have 
them coined into dollars, and take them 
back and have them reformed into idols. 
These are the arguments which the gold- 
ites use to deceive what they assume to 
be an ignorant people. Since the Re- 
publican party plead guilty to the crime 
of the gold standard there has been a 
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movement in this country which surprised all 
goldites and all politicians, because they did not 
know that the people adhered to the old_ parties, 
because they could not believe that the leaders of 
their party were wholesale liars. They believed 
that they were voting for silver, but when they 
found that they were not they have shown that 
they understood the question and knew what they 
wanted. The reason why the Republican party 
is beaten and discredited is because it has fur- 
nished the proof itself that it had practiced de- 
ception upon the people and could no longer be 
trusted. If Whitney and Company could have 
controlled the Democratic Convention it would 
have been just as odious as the Republican party, 
because the people make no distinction between 
such men as Cleveland and Sherman, Morgan 
and Carlisle, or any of their associates or abet- 
tors. But when the Democratic party raised the 
American standard and drove from the Demo- 
cratic assembly the Pharisces and money chang- 
ers of the bond dealing stripe, their action was 
applauded by the American people, and the 
division line was drawn between the American 
people and the armies of Hessians and Tories 
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who do the bidding of an alien gold trust for the 
toll they receive on the money they filch from 
the people. 

Without elaborating our statement that the 
opening of the mints to free coinage would stop 
falling prices, we say that the addition to the 
circulating medium which would be made by the 
free coinage of silver would so increase the vol- 
ume of money, or the supply of money, that 
money would not be growing scarcer and dearer, 
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community desirous of investing in money or 
bonds, which are money futures, because they 
want to invest in things which are going up, and 
they refrain from investing in property or creat- 
ing property by labor. That is why there are 
millions out of employment, and why the coun- 
try is growing poorer while the few who have 
money, or money futures, are growing richer. 
Honest money should have the same value at all 
times. Money that takes twice as much prop- 
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because when money grows scarcer it becomes 
dearer ; and when money becomes dearer, prop- 
erty and services become cheaper. What we 
want to prevent is property becoming cheaper, 
because if property is growing cheaper nobody 
wants property, and nobody can afford to em- 
ploy labor to create property which is depreciat- 
ing in value. The trouble is that money has 
been growing dearer for the last twenty years, 
and the instinct of gain has made the whole 


erty to buy at one time as it does at another is a 
bad measure—it is unjust money. Money, the 
purchasing power of which will increase in the 
safe, is bad money. When the purchasing power 
of money grows in the safe civilization neces- 
sarily decays. Any system of money which 
makes idleness more profitable than industry is 
bad money, and we submit to the good people of 
this country if the idle holders of money in the 
last twenty years have not had the best of it. 
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By J. FREDERIC THORNE. 


““Turn out! Turn out!’ 
‘“‘The Britishers are coming !’’ 
“* Arm yourselves !’’ 

‘¢To the Town Hall !”’ 

‘Turn out! The redcoats are coming !’’ 

‘¢ Hallo-o-0-00 !”’ 

It was just after daylight, one morning in 
1777, that a quiet town in New Hampshire, in 
that part which is now Vermont, was aroused 
by these shouts ringing out in the clear morning 
air. 

Windows and doors were thrown open, and 
the heads of excited men and women were thrust 
out to learn the cause of this disturbance of the 
peace and quiet of the town. They saw two men 
on horseback galloping madly down the street, 
waking the echoes as well as the inhabitants with 
their loud hallooing. 

Soon doors were opened, and men and boys, 
some of them only half clad, with guns and 
other weapons in their hands, rushed out into 
the street and followed the two horsemen to the 
Town Hall. Arrived there, the last comers 
found a variously dressed and armed gathering 
of over a hundred crowded around the two pant- 
ing horses and their riders. 

‘What is it?’ ‘‘ Where are they?” ‘‘ What 
road are they coming by?’ ‘‘ How far off are 
they ?”’ 

These and a dozen other questions were hurled 
at the two men, who, as soon as they could get 
their breath, answered : 

‘‘We were coming down the turnpike, and 
had just reached the hill where the roads fork, 
when friend Miller here happened to look down 
the other road, and there, away in the distance, 
we could see the sun shining on steel and a con- 
fused red mass moving along this way. Miller 


said ‘ Redcoats !’ and I ‘ Britishers !’ and, putting 
spurs to our horses, we ran them for all they 
were worth—and here we are !’ 

“‘How many of them were there?’ 

““Don’t know. Probably three or four hun- 
dred !’’ 

A man leaped up on a horse-block, and, turn- 
ing to the assembled patriots, said : 

‘‘Friends! As you hear, the Britishers are - 
coming. We don’t know how many of them. I, 
for one, don’t care. There are at least a hun- 
dred brave hearts here! We are good for twice 
as many redcoats or Hessians! Will you follow 
me to fight them ?”’ 

“Yes! “We will?’ ‘Aye!’ ‘Come 
on!’ ‘We'll show them what we are made 
of !’ ‘*Let’s meet them at the bridge!’ ‘‘Come 
on!’ 

One of the most interested of the listeners, and 
wildest of the shouting crowd, was a lad of about 
sixteen years. He was tall for his age, with a 
well-knit frame, muscles hard as iron from much 
outdoor life ; and as his face glowed with excite- 
ment and patriotism, he was not far from hand- 
some. 

Fred Sawyer’s father was dead, he having been 
one of the first to join the Continental army, and 
had been killed in his first battle. His brother 
was a lieutenant under General Washington. 

Fred had been greatly disappointed at not be- 
ing able to go with his brother, but he was 
thought a little too young ; and his mother, who 
was an invalid, needed some one to stay with 
her. Having lost a husband and devoted one 
son to the cause, her mother’s heart clung to her 
remaining boy and rebelled at the thought of 
giving him up also. Fred stayed at home ; but, 
though he loved his mother dearly, his desire 
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was to be with the brave men who were battling 
for their country and liberty. 

Here, now, was a chance to fight the hated 
Britishers, and yet not leave home. He had 
been prevented from going to the enemy, but it 
had now come to him. His heart leaped at the 
thought, and his nerves tingled with excitement. 
Fred was in the front rank of the patriots as they 
marched down the road after their captain, the 
Rev. Amos Cortlandt. The Rev. Cortlandt was 
their leader in their battles with Satan, and, as 
he said himself, ‘‘If I can lead you against the 
Prince of Evil, I doubt not I can do so against 
these lesser devils !’’ As he walked along Fred 
carefully examined his gun, with which he had 
brought down many a squirrel, made sure that 
hammer and trigger worked easily, changed the 
flint for a fresher and better piece, and wiped the 
pan carefully free from all moisture. 

The bridge, at which the patriots intended to 
meet the British soldiers, was a wooden struc- 
ture about a hundred feet long, and spanned a 
branch of the Connecticut River a mile from 
town. Upon their arrival the reverend captain 
disposed his men advantageously ; and, thinking 
the enemy would probably exceed them in num- 
bers, he posted some of the patriots behind con- 
venient trecs and rocks and along the bridge. 
The main body was stationed at the end of the 
bridge nearest the oncoming British. 

They had not long to wait. 

The regular tramp, tramp, tramp of a large 
body of men was soon heard, and then, around 
a sharp bend in the road swung the troops of His 
Majesty, King George III., fully four hundred 
strong ! : 

The officer commanding, who wore the uniform 
of an English colonel, at once caught sight of the 
little body of Americans standing there, waiting 
to give battle to their country’s foes. To this 
officer, who had seen long service, there was no 
mistaking their intentions. 

The colonel reined in his horse, and, turning 
in his saddle, shouted : ‘“‘ Halt !’’ The soldiers 
stopped. ‘‘ Make ready !’ Down from the shoul- 
ders came the four hundred muskets. ‘‘ Take 
aim!’ The guns were leveled at the little group 
on the bridge. ‘‘Fi—!’ The rest of the com- 
mand was never uttered. 

Fred had loaded and primed his gun, and his 
fingers had been twitching nervously at the trig- 
ger. At the first command of ‘‘ Make ready !” 
he had raised his gun and leveled it at the 
colonel’s breast. His hands trembled at first, 
for he had never fired at a human being, and he 
found it very different from shooting squirrels. 
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At the ‘‘ Take aim !’ his hands steadied, and, as 
the final command of ‘‘ Fire!’ was about to be 
given, he took a last careful glance along the 
barrel of his gun, and pulled the trigger. 

The British colonel threw up his hands, his 
sword dropped to the ground, and he toppled 
lifeless from the saddle. As he fell, his troops 
fired. Several of the patriots tumbled forward 
on their faces. 

The reverend captain shouted ‘‘Give it to 
’em!’’ They did ‘‘give it to’em!’’ as fast as 
thev could fire and load, and fire. 

The Americans had an advantage in that 
nearly everyone of them had handled a gun 
ever since they were old enough to hold one. 
and the front ranks of the red coats showed 
many a gap as testimony of their true aim. 

But the British could see that they were few 
in numbers, and so, at an order from the lieu- 
tenant colonel, they charged down upon the 
bridge. 

They were met by a hot and deadly fire and 
a fierce resistance. The Rev. Amos Cortlandt, 
not taking time to reload after his first dis- 
charge, grasped his musket by the barrel and 
wielded the heavy weapon like a_balestick. 
Next to him stood Fred, loading and firing un- 
til the enemy was right upon them, then, fol- 
lowing his leader’s example, he clubbed his gun, 
and, feeling stronger than he ever had before, 
received the shock of the charge. 

The bridge was not wide enough to admit of 
more than ten men standing abreast, so the 
British could not use their full force in the 
charge. The patriots struck down the leveled 
bayonets, and a fierce hand-to-hand struggle en- 
sued. Fred was hurled back a few steps by the 
shock of the impact. He sprang forward again 
in time to see a redcoat about to run Captain 
Cortlandt through with his bayonet. Raising 
his gun high in the air, Fred brought the stock 
down with stunning force upon the English 
man’s head. It crushed through the shako, and 
the soldier sank to the ground. 

Numbers had now begun to tell, and slowly, 
but surely, the stubbornly fighting patriots were 
being forced back, every step of their retreat be- 
ing marked by dead and dying soldiers of both 
sides, who lay thick upon the bridge. Fred 
saw that, unless something was done, and done 
quickly, the Americans would surely be de- 
feated. Only about half of their original force 
remained, and many of them were wounded. 

Just then Fred caught sight of a keg of pow- 
der, which had been brought along for reserve 
ammunition, and instantly a scheme sprang 
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up in his brain. Desperate, dangerous, a for- 
lorn hope it was, but if successful would proba- 
bly turn the tide of battle. He spoke a few 
words to the captain, who at first shook his head, 
and then said: ‘‘ All right, you can try it, but 
be careful. You will be running a great risk !”’ 
Fred staggered back to where the keg lay. 
Staggered, for there was more than one wound 
in his body that fitt.d a Layonet, Reaching the 
keg, he lifted it, ana, unnoticed by the combat- 
ants above, slid down the declivity to the river’s 
edge. Rising to his knees, he crept up the bank 
again, this time under the bridge, pushing the 
keg before him. When he reached to within a 
few feet of where the bridge touched the bank, 
he stopped, and setting the keg on end, knocked 
out the bung. Then, taking it up again, he 
started at a point under the edge of the bridge, 
and carefully spilled a little powder as he walked 


slowly backward, until he had a train laid back 
to a spot under the middle of the bridge. There 
he poured out a little heap, and, laying the keg 
on its side, propped with a stone, he piled up 
the powder so that it led directly into the bung- 
hole. Then, emerging from under the bridge, 
he gave a peculiar cry. 

The patriots were fighting like demons, but 
had heen forced back, step by step, until only a 
few feet of the bridge remained in their posses- 
sion. The superior force of the British was tell- 
ing, and Captain Cortlandt was seen to glance 
over his shoulder two or three times. He whis- 
pered to the man next to him, ‘‘ Pass the word 
to retreat when I give the order, and to retreat 
quickly ; run for your lives !”’ 

The man gazed at him bewildered for a mo- 
ment, and then did as directed. 

As the last notes of Fred’s call echoed out the 
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reverend captain shouted his order. The word 
had been passed, and at the command the pa- 
triots turned and ran. 

The British, thinking that they had given up 
the struggle, gave a loud cheer and pursued 
them hotly. As they streamed across the bridge 
there was a deafening explosion ! 

The bridge rose high in the air, and then fell, 
the timbers mixed in horrible confusion with 
dead and dying soldiers ! 

Fred had fired the mine! When he saw that 
the patriots had reached a safe distance he had 
stooped, and, striking flint to steel, dropped a 
spark into the train of powder, and then took to 
his heels. 

After the explosion the patriots turned, and, 
with a few minutes of hard fighting, forced the 
remaining Britishers to surrender. 
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Then they looked for Fred. He was found 
unconscious, with the blood running from his 
mouth and nose, having been unable to get far 
enough away to escape the explosion. Tenderly 
they picked him up and carried him back to 
town. Kind hands tended to his wounds, and, 
after three weeks’ careful nursing, aided by his 
sound constitution, he was up and about again. 

Fred found himself the hero of the town. The 
boys crowded around him, and thought it an 
honor to know him. The Rev. Amos Cortlandt 
declared that ‘‘such a spirit is needed by Wash- 
ington !’’ and, promising to care for Mrs. Saw- 
yer, induced her to allow Fred to join the Conti- 
nental army. 

When at last freedom was declared, the young 
hero returned as Captain Frederick Sawyer of 
the Army of the United States of America. 
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A STORY OF THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


By HORATIO ALGER, Jr. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ RAGGED Dick,” ‘‘ TATTERED Tom,” *‘ LUCK AND PLUCK,” SERIES, ETc. 


) ERALD did not pause to 

5} notice that the intruder 
was a man much larger 
than himself. He had 
plenty of courage, and lost 
sight of prudence. He 
sprang forward and seized the burglar. 

The latter turned at this unexpected at- 
tack. He was alarmed at first, but when he 
saw that his assailant was only a boy he laughed 
harshly. 

‘Why, you little bantam !’’ he exclaimed, 
‘“how dare you interfere with me?’ 

‘*You had better leave the room at once,’’ 
said Gerald, undaunted. ‘‘If you don’t——’’ 

“Well, if I don’t!’ repeated the intruder, 
mockingly. ‘‘You’ll make me, perhaps?’’ 

‘How did you get in?—by the window ?”’ 

**Never mind how I got in. Clear out of my 
way! Have you got a watch or money about 
your clothes ?’ 

This was addressed to Abel. 

‘Don’t kill me, Mr. Burglar!’ wailed Abel, 
ready to ery. ‘TIl give you all I have.” 


CHAPTER NI. 


THE BURGLAR’S DEFEAT. 


‘“Then be quick about it! Where are your 
clothes ?”” 

‘Tn the closet.’’ 

“Then get them, and don’t waste any time 
about it.’ 

‘‘Don’t do anything of the sort, Abel !’’ said 
Gerald. ‘‘This man shall not rob you!’ 

‘““Why, you impudent young rascal !’’ ex- 
claimed the intruder, fiercely. ‘‘I have a great 
mind to wring your neck !”’ 

“*T tell you once more to leave the house !’’ 

This was too mutch for the irascible burglar. 
He seized Gerald, and, throwing him down, 
pressed his knee on his breast. Gerald struggled 
as well as he could, but he was only a boy, and 
his assailant was a strong man. What harm 
would have been done to him cannot be known. 
Abel, so far from helping him, stood by, trem- 
bling. Finally, in a paroxysm of fear, he ran 
from the room, and locked himself in the small 
room which had been occupied by Gerald. 

‘“Now what shall I do to you?’ demanded 
the burglar between his closed teeth, glaring at 
his prostrate victim. 


* See Synopsis in June Number. 
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Gerald was not called upon to reply, for there 
was help at hand. 

A tall, muscular figure, arrayed in night- 
costume, suddenly dashed into the room, seized 
the triumphant burglar, and, pulling him -back 
with irresistible strength, threw him upon the 
floor on his back with such force that he thought 
his back was broken. 

““What in !? ejaculated the ruffian, in 
mingled surprise and dismay. 
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helpless in the grasp of the stalwart blacksmith 
as Gerald had been in his. 

Gerald lighted the lamp and held it near the 
ill-favored countenance of the visitor. 

‘Aha, I know you!’’ said Alonzo Crane. 
‘‘You are the man who broke into a store in 
Hillsdale last week. You got away from us then, 
but now I mean to have a settlement with you.”’ 

‘‘Let me go, and I won’t take anything—I 
swear I won’t.”’ 


ace 


Looking up he saw the blacksmith bending 
over him. 

‘© What are you doing, you skunk ?” he cried, 
apparently preparing for a second attack. 

‘“‘Who are you?” growled the intruder. 

‘“<?’m not a boy, and I’m more than a match 
for you!’’ 

“‘Let me go !’’ said the other, beginning to find 
a retreat advisable. 

“Not till I se 
the lamp ; I want 
face.”’ 

The burglar strug; 


yo you are. Gerald, light 
\ke a look at this man’s 


to rise, but he was as 


LET ME GO, AND I WON’T TAKE ANYTHING—I SWEAR I WON’T,’”? 


“T don’t think you will. As long as I am 
round you'd find it a hard job to rob the 
house. You thought you had only boys to 
deal w ue but I’m too large a boy for you to 
handle.’ 

‘*Tf you don’t let me go T’ll kil] you some 
day.” 

“That'll be day after to- -morrow, J reckon. 
Gerald, do you know where there jg a clothes- 
line ?”’ 

‘“Yes, Mr. Crane.”’ 

‘Then get it, and I’ll bind this man so that 
he can’t do any more harm.’’ 
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Gerald took the lamp, went downstairs, and 
soon returned with the clothesline. 

‘Now, if you’ll help me, I'll tie this fellow so 
he can’t do any mischief.” 


Despite his desperate struggles the intruder / 


was bound hand and foot. He almost foamed 
at the mouth in his ungovernable anger, but it 
did no good. 

‘* Now,”’ said the blacksmith, ‘‘I am going to 
put him in the closet and lock the door. If you 
don’t mind, Gerald, I’ll exchange rooms with 
you. Iwill’sleep here, and you can go up to 
my room in the attic. I think, my friend, vou’ll 
be safe till morning.”’ 

‘This is Abel’s room, Mr. Crane.’’ 

‘¢ And where is Abel ?”’ 

““T don’t know. I think he went into the 
next chamber.”’ 

‘‘Let him stay there! He is about as brave 
as amouse. And hark you, Gerald, bring down 
my clothes. Ihave a revolver in my pocket that 
I may have occasion to use.’’ 

The ruffian was thoroughly cowed. He cursed 
his bad luck in tackling a man like the black- 
smith, and made no resistance when he was 
thrust into the closet. 

It was remarkable that Mrs. Lane should have 
slept through all this disturbance without awak- 
ing, but she was a sound sleeper. In the morn- 
ing Gerald went out to summon assistance, and 
the ruffian was conveyed to the lockup, from 
which he was in the afternoon transferred to the 
county jail. ; 

It appears that he had gained admittance to 
the house by climbing the lightning rod to a bal- 
cony just outside the window of the large cham- 
ber occupied by Abel. The latter was so thor- 
oughly frightened by the events of the night that 
he voluntarily proposed to return to the small 
' bedroom, and Gerald was able again to occupy 
his own room. Mrs. Lane protested against 
the change, but Abel declared with emphasis 
that he would not again sleep in the large 
chamber. 

“*T wouldn’t do it for a dollar a night!" he 
declared. 

Gerald acquiesced in the new arrangement, 
and felt grateful to the burglar for having been 
the means of restoring to him his own room. 

A little later than he anticipated Mr. Crane 
left Portville. 

“*Good-by, Mirandy,”* he said. “I've enjoved 
my visit, and the burglar made it more lively 
than I anticipated. When are you coming tis 
Hillsdale to see us?” < 

“Tt is hard for me to get away, Alonza, | 
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have two boys to look after, and I cannot well 
be spared.”’ 

‘Come whenever it is convenient, then. I 
can’t promise to make your visit as lively as 
mine has been, unless my friend the burglar 
manages to escape from jail.’’ 

“*T will go with you to the cars, Mr. Crane,” 
said Gerald. 

“‘T wish you would,”’ said the blacksmith, 
warmly. ‘If vou ever find it in your way to 
come to Hillsdale, I will give you the best room 
in the house.”’ 

“Shall I bring Abel with me?’ asked Gerald, 
smiling. 

“‘T’m not at all particular about seein’ him. 
You seem a good deal nearer to me than he 
does, even if he is a blood relation. When do 
you go to work ?"’ 

“On Monday.”’ 

*“You won’t stay in the grocery long—I’ll 
predict that. If you ever have a notion of be- 
comin’ a blacksmith, I'll take you into my em- 
ploy, and be glad to do it.” 

“‘T’]] bear it in mind, Mr. Crane.’’ 

When the train had started, and his new friend 
was fairly on his way home, Gerald could not 
help thinking soberly of his own unpromising 
future. If Mrs. Lane had been more like her 
brother, rough and uneducated as he was, he 
felt that he could like her better. He at least 
had a good heart. 

On his way home he met Mr. Nugent. 

“Good morning, Gerald,’’ said the old gentle- 
man, in a friendly tone. ‘‘ Have you had any 
more exciting experiences ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. Last night our house was entered 
by a burglar.”’ 

“Indeed! That is something new for Port- 
ville. Did he take anything ?”’ 

‘‘No; he was taken himself.’’ 

‘‘Surely you were not a match for him?’ 

‘*No, sir; but Mr. Crane captured him, and 
he is now in the lockup.”’ 

‘‘Ah, yes; our good friend the blacksmith. 
He is a muscular man.”’ 

‘‘He is going home happy with the check 
that you gave him.” 

‘©T was glad to be of service to him, as he in 
all probability saved my life. But I have not 
done anything for you. You must apply to me 
whenever vou need assistance. Do you go into 
Mr. Tubhs's store on Monday ?” 

‘Yes, sir.’’ 

“Come round next Satuiuay evening and tell 
me how you like it. 1 was your father’s friend ; 
T shall be glad if vou will consider me yours.” 
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“T shall be very glad to do so, Mr. Nugent,’’ 
said Gerald, earnestly. 

‘*Who was that you were talking with?” 
asked Abel, whom he met a minute later. 

‘*Mr. Nugent.’’ 

“*The rich man? 
me?’ 

‘*T will some time if I have the opportunity.” 

‘*You are going to work Monday, Ma tells 
me.”’ 

img Yes.”’ 

‘She says a grocery store will be a good place 
for you.”’ 

‘¢ Would you like it?” 

“No. I’m going to be a lawyer or a civil en- 
gineer—lI haven’t decided which.”’ 

Gerald smiled. He had very little faith in 
Abel’s ever amounting to much. 


Why didn’t vou introduce 


CHAPTER XIT. 
A GROCER’S CLERK. 

Earty Monday morning Gerald went over to 
Mr. Tubbs’s grocery store and reported for duty. 
The grocer gave him some instructions as to 
the prices of leading commodities, and he took 
his place behind the counter. There was a 
young man of twenty-three in the grocer’s em- 
ploy—a cousin of Mrs. Tubbs’s, named Charles 
Brandon. He was rather an unattractive-look- 
ing young man, with a pimply face, and small 
eves with a shifting expression. Gerald already 
knew him slightly, but did not like him. Twice 
he had seen him under the influence of liquor, 
and knew that he frequented a pool room in the 
village patronized by a low class of young men. 

‘So we are going to be fellow clerks, eh?’ 
said Brandon, with a disagreeable smile. 

‘¢T suppose so.”’ 

“<T always looked upon you as one of the tip- 
tops! I never thought you would be willing to 
become a boy in a grocery !”’ 

‘“‘T am _ not willing.” 

‘©Then why did you come?” 

“*T am not my own master. Mrs. Lane, my 
stepmother, made the arrangement with Mr. 
Tubbs.’’ 

“‘T expect you feel above it?” 

‘*T don’t say that, but it’s not to my taste."’ 

‘¢ How much will you get ?”’ 

Gerald had no objection to tell, and answered, 
quietly : ‘‘ Three dollars a week.”’ 

‘¢.That ain’t much. I get six and my board. 
You know, I board with Mr. Tubbs. I’m a 
cousin of Mrs. Tubbs.’’ 

‘* Do yor ** + it?” 
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‘*No; I have too much looking after. When 
a man is my age, he doesn’t want to be inter- 
fered with.’’ 

‘*No one likes to be interfered with.”’ 

‘Just so. I see vou and I will get along first- 
rate.”’ 

As’ the morning advanced Gerald found him- 
self quite busy. It was awkward at fitst to 
weigh butter and sugar and other articles that 
were called for, but he was quick, and soon ‘‘ got 
the hang” of his new duties. 

Early in the afternoon he was introduced to 
the books of the concern, and found them in a 
mixed-up state, as neither Mr. Tubbs nor his 
chief salesman knew anything about book-keep- 
ing. He suggested to the grocer to buy a new 
book, which he agreed to do. 

About supper time his friend John Holman 
came into the store, and he weighed out for him 
two pounds of sugar. 

‘Tt seems odd to see vou behind the counter, 
Gerald,”’ he said. 

‘“ Tt seems so to me.’’ 

‘* How do you like it?” 

“TI don’t like it very well, but I have dias 
heen here long enough to judge.” 

“It’s a shame that vou should fill such a 
position with all your book learning.”’ 

Gerald smiled. 

“‘T shan’t have much use for my Greek and 
Latin here,’’ he said. ‘Suppose I make them 
over to you?” 

“They wouldn’t help me in pegging shoes, 
Gerald. But, never mind; the time will come 
when you will find them useful. You won’t 
stay here all your life.’ 

“*T certainly hope not.”’ 

Just then Abel entered the store. 

He looked about him till he saw Gerald and a 
smile lighted up his face. 

‘Ma wants you to bring home four pounds of 
butter when you come to supper,’’ he said. 
‘‘Here’s a tin pail to put it in.”’ 

‘“Why don’t vou take it vourself?’ asked 
John. 

“* Because I don’t choose to, 
superciliously. 

‘*T will take it,’’ said Gerald, quietly. 

At this moment the grocer came round to 
where he was standing. 

‘“You can go to supper, Gerald,’’ he said. 

Gerald put up the butter, and went out with 
John Holman. 

‘“*How can you 
axked John, hotly. 

** Because IT despise him. 


”? answered Abel, 


stand Abel’s insolence ?’’ 


He is only acting 


*S won’? YOU HAVE SOMETHING, GERALD? ASKED BRANDON.” 


according to his nature. 
call a cad.”’ 

‘* He thinks himself superior to you.’’ 

‘* He is probably alone in that opinion, and I 
don’t mind what he thinks.”’ 

In the evening, when the store closed, Bran- 
don said to him : 

‘Come round to the pool room and play a 
game with me, Gerald.’’ 

“Thank you, but I don’t play pool.’’ 

*«T will teach you. You will learn easily.’’ 

‘* How much does it cost ?’”’ 

“« Five cents a cue.”’ 

‘* My salary is so small that I can’t afford it.”’ 

“Well, come in at any rate and see the play- 
ing.”’ ; 

To this Gerald assented. He had never en- 
tered the room, but had some curiosity to see it. 
Accordingly he went in and found a collection of 
village roughs. Brandon entered a game then be- 
ing played, and Gerald sat down and looked on. 

At one end of the room was a bar, to which 
the players adjourned at intervals. 

‘*Won’t you have something, Gerald ?”’ asked 
Brandon, whose turn came to treat at the end of 
the first game. 

‘*No, thank you.”’ 

‘*T won’t tell your ma, 
with a smile. 


He is what the English 


pad 


said his fellow clerk, 


‘Tam not sure that she would care, but I 
would rather not drink.”’ 

“T see you haven’t graduated from Sunday 
school,’’ said Brandon, with a little sneer. 

Gerald did not answer, nor did he heed the 
sneer. 

He observed that when Brandon paid for the 
drinks and the game in which he was a loser, he 
handed the bartender a five-dollar bill and thrust 
the change carelessly into his vest-pocket with 
the air of a millionaire. Considering the mod- 
erate pay he received, Gerald was surprised at 
the freedom with which he spent his money. 

At the end of half an hour he left the pool 
room and went home. 

Mrs. Lane and Abel were still up. 

‘Here comes the young grocer !’’ said Abel, 
with a malicious smile. 

‘“* Are you just out of the store ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Lane. 

‘*No. I walked awhile with Mr. Brandon, the 
head clerk.’’ 

‘‘ How do you like it as far as you’ve got?” 
asked Abel. 

“T don’t like it.”’ 

“T suppose you would rather be at school.” 

“T certai: ” 

‘Yes; it 

‘That is : a 


ae * 
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-What is your reason ?”’ 

‘‘T think I am wasting my time in a grocery 
store.’’ 

“ You get paid for it, don’t you?” 

“¢Yes ; I shall be paid a small sum.’’ 

“ Abel,’”’ said his mother, ‘‘I don’t care to 
have you talk with Gerald on this subject. As 
he goes on he will get contented, and _ will see 
that I have planned for the best. Now, as it is 
near ten o’clock, we may as well go to bed.”’ 

The next morning Gerald rose’ earlier than 
the rest of the family and breakfasted by him- 
self. It was a comfort to him to occupy his own 
bed chamber. Abel had been so thoroughly 
frightened by the visit of the burglar that he ab- 
solutely refused to occupy the large room, 
though urged to do so by his mother, who did 
not like to think that he was less luxuriously 
provided for than Gerald. 

* * * * * 

“Well, how did you make out, Mr. Bran- 
don ?’’ asked Gerald, of his fellow clerk. 

‘‘T had bad luck. I spent over two dollars 
last evening.”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t do for me to spend so much. I 
only receive three dollars a week.”’ 

‘*T couldn’t get along without the pool room. 
After standing all day in this dull store I need a 
little recreation.”’ 

Gerald could not understand how Brandon 
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could afford to spend so much money in the 
evening, or how he could have anything left for 
clothing and necessary expenses. 

During the day he overheard a conversation 
between Mr. Tubbs and a neighbor. 

‘ow is business, Tubbs ?’’ asked the latter. 

‘“T seem to do a good business,’’ answered the 
grocer, ‘‘ yet, I don’t know how it is, I find it 
very hard to meet my bills as they come due.”’ 

‘* You are looked upon as a thriving man.”’ 

“T ought to be, but it is as I told you. I 
can’t understand it. There have been times when 
I did less business and made more money.”’ 

‘*Perhaps you don’t make as large profits ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Ido. I-sell at the same prices, and I 
don’t pay any more for goods.”’ 

Gerald thought over this problem, and it puz- 
zled him too. It set him to examining the books 
which were under his charge. The result was 
very favorable to the business. From the books, 


‘it should have paid well. 


But the next day a startling light was thrown 
upon the mystery. 

Gerald saw Brandon go to the money drawer 
to deposit fifty cents, which he had received in 
payment for some groceries. He did deposit 
it, but at the same time he slyly drew out a bill 
which he carried away with him. 

‘* That explains it !’’ thought Gerald, drawing 
a deep breath. ‘‘ What ought I to do?” 


( To be continued. ) 
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THE WINSOME CROCODILE. 


Come, listen, and I'll sing awhile 
About a winsome crocodile, 
Who had a most engaging smile 


Whene’er he smole. 


His basket with fresh fish to fill 

Full oft he’d tramp o’er vale and hill, 

For he possessed quite wondrous skill 
With rod and pole. 


But as he fished, one summer day, 
A toothache chased his smiles away ; 


No longer could he fish and play 


“THE PAIN WAS VILE.” His fav’rite role. 


He stamped and howled, the pain was vile, 

No more he grinned, Sir Crocodile 

(And he'd a most engaging smile 
Whene’er he smole). 


So straight he to the dentist went, a 
g ye i 
(asad 
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On stopping or extraction bent, 


His soul was with such anguish rent— Pa 5 
Oa 
He reached his goal. ACEI of © Vf 
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“Come, sit down in the chair awhile wee A), 


Open your mouth, Sir Crocodile’ 
(He had a most engaging smile Avy % \ini a 
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“ Dear, dear! You must have suffered— A Nits L 
You've not a sound tooth in your head, a 


Not one that’s whole ‘a ’ “BUT WHAT CARED HE?” 


‘OPEN YOUR MOUTH, SIR CROCODILE.’ ”’ 


He pulled them out; it took some while ; 
And ¢hen that toothless crocodile 
Had not guzte such a pleasing smile 


Whene’er he smole. 


But what cared he? For, tight and trim, 
The dentist made a set for him; 
And then, when o’er his features grim 


A smile there stole, 


You might have traversed many a mile, 

You would not meet a crocodile 

Who had such an engaging smile 
Whene’er he smole. 
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THE PROBLEM. OF 


THERE was a certain carter who owned several 
wagons, and one evening, when he was asked 
how many kinds of articles he carried, he told a 
short story of his career. The story is given in 
his own style, with certain omissions of words or 
parts of words. The omissions when supplied 


"|-wWas-brou bevincieathodee one ‘le e sé Ne Nor 
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THE CARTER. 


will give the names of eight articles which the 
carter carried at different times in his wagons. 
Some of the articles are made with a part of one 
word, others with parts of two words which are 
side by side, while one word stands alone. Now 
see if you can find these eight words. 


SOLUTION OF THE “CHANCE” PROBLEM IN SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


THE answer to last month’s problem is as fol- 
lows: A young German musician, who was a 
pupil of Gluck, was greatly interested in the plant 
shown in our picture, which is by some’ people 
supposed to be a symbol of good luck. He was 
told that its possession insured luckiness to a per- 
son who had previously been luckless. He said 
that he preferred what is called a luck-penny. 
However, he went into the fields, and a large 
collection of hens c/lucked a welcome, clucking it 
with a hearty American cluck. He intended to 


pick but one of the luck plants, but succeeded in 
plucking several. After they were plucked he 
pressed them in a book, and pluckily went about 
his business, hoping that his talisman would 
make amends for his former unluckiness, for un- 
luckily he had been very unfortunate. The plant 
plucker, although one of the pluckiest of men, 
found that there was little virtue in his /uck-find, 
and decided to thereafter depend entirely on his 
own exertions, and give up all faith in what is 
called luck. 
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Our minds are shot with moods, as a fabric is shot 


with colors. 
i * 
* % 
Your true German loves to talk about foreign politics 


and native beer. 


ae 
a 


The pun isa clown among jokes, but a well turned 
paradox is the polished comedian. 
cg 
* * 


Faith among different people is like eating out of the 
same dish with different colored spoons. 


* 
* * 


It used to be said of Emerson that he gave his list- 
ener in one hour thoughts that would last him days for 
reflection. 

* 
oY * 

A waggish critic in London threatens to bring out an 
edition of George Meredith’s novels done into English 
by himself, as editor. j 


* 
i of 


Why do so many good people love to hear about sin? 
Although the sinner takes no interest in a saint, it is 
the latter who has an uneasy interest about the doings 
of the sinner. 

ay 

Sunday afternoon in the country in summer lays a 
certain spell upon everybody, which seems to go to the 
head. They cannot somehow feel week day. There is 
a curious atmosphere either of orthodoxy or unortho- 
doxy in which they breathe. Sunday throws the world 
out of gear, and perhaps it is best to get out of gear 
once a week. 

* * *% 


It is significant how strongly the newspaper has de- 
throned the political orator during a Presidential cam- 
paign and made the meeting and the hustings com- 
paratively obsolete. Half a century ago, during a Pres- 
idential year, the whole land was agog with barbe- 
cues, mass meetings and political gatherings in groves 
and under tents, and the welkin rang from the Aro- 
stook tothe Rio Grande with platform oratory. But 
discussion has been transformed to the columns of the 
press, and the voter reads instead of listening. Political 
committees spend the money once devoted to gather- 
ings, music, processions and fireworks to the scattering 
of partisan leaflets and caricatures in hamlets, villages 


and streets. Reason, logic and persuasion with reflec- 
tion has taken the place of the political claptrap satir- 
ized by the Pickwickians in the Eatonswill election 
doings pictured by Dickens and ‘‘ Phiz.”’ 

* ta * 

That the distinctive American character is intensely 
emotional no one will deny, and in this emotion lies 
the difference in the characteristics of the New World 
and the Old. The great freedom of our vast country, 
with its republican institutions, and the independence 
which our social laws give to women, reveal an abso- 
lutely new type of femininity. In England the young 
girl is tied to her mother ; she is helpless and depend- 
ent. In France the society ‘“‘ miss’’ is almost as badly 
off as if she lived in Turkey. In Germany the fraulein 
is merely a doll. Here things are entirely different. 
Women think and act for themselves from their earliest 
years, and with this license are freer, and, as a rule, 
make better wives than do the marriageable girls of 
other countries. A few years in Europe is a wonderful 
expander for the mind, and the true American girl will 
return to her own country with the rough edges chipped 
off—an example to all the world. 


a ® 


How poetic seem the names of many States of the 
Union, when traced back to derivatives. For instance: 
Idaho, in aboriginal tongue, signifies ‘‘ mountain sheen 
of, the morning sun’’—an appropriate name for any 
portion of its area, as all travelers in it readily perceive. 
The inhabitants of Iowa, however, contradict the hid- 
den meaning of the name, which is ‘a drowsy one.” 
Kansas signifies ‘‘smoky water,’’ and it was appropri- 
ate in its early history of border warfare over the terri- 
torial slavery question of 1853. No flatboatman or cap- 
tain of a Mississippi steamboat fails, in sailing along 
the watery confines of Tennessee, to detect the Indian 
significance of its origin, ‘river of the great bend.” 
The Utahs were, in tribal significance, ‘‘dwellers in 
the mountains.’? Wisconsin means ‘fa wild rushing 
channel,’’ and Wyoming ‘‘ broad plains.’’ Alaska sig- 
nifies ‘‘the great land,’’ Arizona ‘‘a sand hill,’’ Cali- 
fornia most inappropriately ‘“‘the hot furnace.’”? Ala- 
bama was a word among the Muskogee tribe, meaning 
‘here we rest,’’ and it was agreeably spoken once by 
travel- worn, adventurous Spaniards. Arkansas was 
taken from ‘‘ bow on the smoky water”? in Indian par- 
lance. Florida has more than maintained its significa- 
tion of flowery. Illinois, especially in respect to its 
champion city of Chicago, realizes its meaning—‘“‘ tribes 
of men.’’? On the prosaic side many States take name 
from personages or places in the Old World. 

The nicknames of some States take on a sort of bur- 
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lesque meaning. As, for example : Connecticut, the 
“* Nutmeg State ’’; Georgia, the ‘‘ Buzzard State ;”’ Kan- 
sas, ‘“Jayhawker’’; Illinois, ‘‘the Sucker State’’; North 
Carolina, ‘‘ the Tar-heel State ’’; Michigan, ‘‘the Wolv- 
erine State’; Ohio, ‘‘the Buckeye’’; Indiana, ‘‘ the 
Hoosier,’’ and Wisconsin ‘‘the Badger.’? While other 
States take dignified nicknames, as: ‘‘Empire’’ for 
New York, ‘‘Keystone’’ for Pennsylvania, ‘Silver 
State’? for Nevada, ‘‘Old Dominion’’ for Virginia, 
‘Palmetto’? for South Carolina, ‘‘Lake State’’ for 

- Michigan, washed by Superior, Huron, Erie, and th 
expanse of water of its own generic name. 


* 
* * 


How to address royalty, archbishops, bishops, ef hoc 
genus omne, is, perhaps, scarcely an interesting subject 
to a public 20 republican as tle American nation ; and 
the rigid etiquette displayed on state occasions would 
be apt to create a smile on these Western shores. A 
good story, however, is told of Mr. Henry Labouchere, 
the proprietor and editor of London Truth, and which 
now appears in print for the first time: Labouchere is, 
or at all events was, at the time of the story, a great 
friend of the Prince of Wales. An acquaintance of the 
former approached him, and said : “‘ Isn’t it rather awk- 
ward dining with the Prince, Labouchere? How do you 
address him?’ ‘Oh,’’ replied Labouchere, laughing, 
“‘T have no difficulty in that. When the soup is served, 
I say ‘Your Royal Highness,’ and the fish generally 
finds me calling him ‘Wales.’ The meat makes us 
more chummy, and it is generally ‘Albert’ then ; and 
at the end of dinner he invariably dubs me ‘ Labby,’ 
and I hail him as ‘Bertie’ !’’ Si non é vero 2 ben trovato. 


* 
*« * 


In this pending Presidential campaign this view from 
a recent essay seems particularly applicable to par- 
tisans : ‘‘ Every man appears to belong by nature to two 
classes—the first formed for action, the second for crit- 
icism. The function of the former is to do all the work 
of life, and that of the latter to find fault with it when 
done.”’ 

Poe’s Raven seems to have perched upon the 
banner of every party organization, and to be croaking : 
“If you vote for the other fellow, it will elect one 
whom ‘unmerciful disaster followed fast and followed 
faster.’”” There is said to be residing on Long 
Island &@ veteran centenarian who wishes to live un- 
til election day, in order to cast a last ballot. He 
has lived through every Presidential contest since that 
of Jefferson, and in every one has heard some raven 

croak disaster if the “other fellow ” reached the 
White House, and yet the veteran never failed to find 
“Hike: ; te Constitution, and to see a defeated party 
canoe pugilist—** coming op smiling in the next 

Tn such a time as the present what voter in any party 
can otherwise tban profitably recall these words from 
W ashington’s farewell address: You cannot shield 
yourselves toc) much against the jealousies and heart- 
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burnings which spring from the expedients of party to 
acquire influence within particular districts by mis- 
representing the opinions and aims of other districts. 
These misrepresentations tend to render alien to each 
other those who ought to be bound together by fra- 
ternal affection.”’ 


* 
x 


“T believe you would laugh at your mother’s funer- 
al,” was a remark made by a particularly sour-faced 
man to a more than usually smiling and bedimpled 
friend. And when the latter said that he was sorry to 
say he had done go, the former collapsed into a digni- 
fied and disgusted reverie. But, though it is an un- 
usual thing to see a man with a face on which a smile 
eternally beams, it is surely not unpleasant. A sense 
of the ridiculous is always pleasant, even though sur- 
rounded by mournful accompaniments. On the other 
hand, an eternal sun is not conducive to happiness. 
Said a man in San Diego, Cal., where the sun seems to 
shine forever, and the temperature is neither hot nor 
cold, and the flowers grow all around you: “Oh, for 
goodness sake! I wish it would rain or snow, or de 
something of that sort, for I’m tired of this eternal sun- 
shine!’ His friend remarked that he wouldn’t be a 
good denizen in those regions whose climate we are 
always taught will be everlasting sunshine. 


* * * 

Lord Ronald: Gower, a brother of the Duke of 
Sutherland, has undertaken in London the role of 
dress reformer for his sex. He has issued ukases 
against the ubiquitous black of evening dress for gen- 
tlemen and the tall silk hat.of the street. He counsels 
a return to the gay cavalier toilets of the last century. 
It isa curious sarcasm that recently a man was found 
drowned in the bay of New York City habited in im- 
maculate evening dress. The police reported that he 
was either a gentleman returning from an evening re- 
ception to fall from a ferryboat, or else he was & waiter. 
At many social functions.in the evening it is difficult to 
distinguish the male guest from the male waiter, for 
their toilets of black with white tie and satin-lined col- 
lar are identical. A gentleman not long ag° called at a 
fancy dress ball for the purpose of escorting his daugh- 
ters home, when the usher said ; “ Beg pardon, sir, but 


no one is admitted unless he personates some charac- 

apd boyy " . 
ter.” “ Very good,” rejoined the visitor, and he eigned 
entrance and 


his name in the register kept at the 
added, ‘ pereonitinig 4 waiter of the period.” Where- 
upon he had to be admitted. But the usual evening 
dress for gentlemen is a necessary tribute t feminine 
toilet. Its dark background is a foil to the gay and 
many colored gowns of the ladies, Lord Ronald Gower 
will find it. impossible to banish the ¢ chimneypot 

hat. It befits the average face which the Derby and 
the Alpine hat does not. Ladies associate slouchiness 
with the latter headgear. Moreover, the galute come 
with more grace from the tall hat. My lord must 
recall the couplet : 


“Tho? wr 
By followre the mode, comply ; more 


Ing others’ follies than your 


gense is showD 
own.” 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 


N . By CHARLES LOWATER. 


HE red man’s summer, stained with all the dyes 
That his rude palette knew, has pushed aside 


Intrusive winter. Over hazy skies 
There steals a calm to all the year denied@— 
A time to pause, to rest and meditate ; 


A time to peace and beauty consecrate. 


And I have reached those halcyon days, when life, 
Like bygone summer, throws a sunset glow 
Over the hours. Past ts the ardent strife, 
But hasy memories that come and go 


Keep warm my heart; tt seems another spring 


Has stolen in beneath death’s icy wing. 


Drawn by T. J. Fogarty. See Story “Love Mad as the Torrent.” 
‘GO GET THAT WREATH AND CROWN YOUR QUEEN.”’ 
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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


I— YALE UNIVERSITY. 
By GEORGE HENRY NETTLETON, 


YALE CoLLeGE became Yale University by act 
of the Connecticut General Assembly in January, 
1887. The past decade has been the fulfilment 
of the change in name, for, since President 
Dwight assumed office, the student body, the 
force of instructors and the total endowment of 
the university have all been doubled. The mem- 
bership of the university has risen from 1,076 to 
2,415; the number of its instructors from 114 to 
226 ; $4,000,000 of gifts 
have been received, and 
fifteen college buildings 
erected. 

Internally the change 
has brought advance of 
scholastic ideals. The 
spirit of almost abject 
reverence for the past 
—its purposes, its 
m-thods, the success 
they brought — has 
given way to more lib- 
eral conservatism, for 
Yale must needs be still 
conservative. Yale has 
freed itself from the pe- 
dantic spirit that 
dwarfed its growth, and 
has grasped, already in 
large measure, the 
breadth and depth and 
dignity of the univer- 
sity. The department: 
al schools of divinity, 
law, medicine, fine 
arts, music, have broad- 
ened ; their degrees 
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are charily given, and valued accordingly ; they 
stimulate original work and special research ; but 
in none of its essential features do they sacrifice 
the unity of the university. The passing away 
of the ‘‘Old Brick Row”? of collegé dormitories, 
the abolition of tedious undergraduate oratory at 
Commencement, the expansion of a cramped cur- 
riculum, mark the shifting of the wind ; but with 
the new branchings-out the old roots are spread- 
ing deeper, and the 
stock is still the same. 
Yet it was in dark- 
ness which saw not the 
dawn that ‘several 
well-disposed and Pub- 
lick spirited Persons,’ 
sought to found this 
“*Collegiate School 
within his Majties Col- 
ony of Connecticot 
wherein Youth may be 
instructed in the Arts & 
Sciences who through 
the blessing of Al- 
mighty God may be 
fitted for Publick em- 
ployment both in 
Church «& Civil State.’’ 
Ten ‘ Rev'd Ministers 
of the Gospel,’? nom- 
inated by common con- 
sent as trustees, met, in 
1700, in New Haven, 
and then in Branford, 
where each laid on the 
table ‘some folio vol- 
umes with the words, 
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‘*T give these books for the founding of a college 
in this colony.’”’ Obstacles were many — the 
poverty of ‘‘ his Majtes colony’’ (for it numbered 
less than 15,000), and threatened rivalry with 
prosperous Harvard ; but on October 9th, 1701, 
the Colonial Assembly granted a charter, legal- 
ized ‘the reverend ministers as trustees, and voted 
them the sum of sixty pounds sterling. This 
clerical influence of Yale’s founders is preserved 
to-day in the ‘‘Yale Corporation’’ which, 
though transacting business matters almost ex- 
clusively, is composed chiefly of ministers. 
Abraham Pierson, first rector of Yale, had but 
a single scholar until September, 1702, when the 
first Commencement was 
held at Saybrook, Ct., and 
four Harvard graduates were 
awarded the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts. Thereafter the 
‘‘collegiate school’’ grew 
until the rector’s death scat- 
tered the students among 
half a dozen Connecticut 
villages, the successive senior 
classes alone residing with 
the temporary rector. Of the 
tén Yale founders nine were 
Harvard graduates, as also 
were the first four rectors, 
since dignified as ‘‘presi- 
dents.’’ But while the 
dreaded Harvard opposition 
had in reality founded the 
Connecticut college, the other 
drawback, poverty, crippled 
it until, in 1716, it was per- 
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manently settled in 
New Haven as the re- 
sult of a proffer from 
the city of seven hun- 
dred pounds sterling. 
Here the class of 1717, 
four in number, held 
its Commencement, 
and here, in early fall, 
the first college dor- 
mitory was raised at 
a cost of $5,000. 

On September 10th, 
1718, the ‘collegiate 
school’’ became ‘‘ Yale 

‘College’? in honor of 

Elihu Yale, of London, 
Eng., lately Governor 
of the East India Com- 
pany’s settlement at 
Madras. Born and bred in New Haven, his care- 
less charity to the struggling college of his birth- 
place brought him fame of which he little thought, 
and for which he seemed to have cared less. His 
gift was celebrated at the first public Commence- 
ment with a Latin eulogy, a ‘splendid dinner,”’ 
and the first four verses of the Sixty-fifth Psalm 
—‘‘and so the day ended.’’ More than a century 
later Governor Yale’s portrait was placed on the 
cover of the initial number of the Yale Literary 
Magazine, where he still stands in small clothes 
and buckled shoes, with a Latin inscription be- 
neath that it would doubtless have puzzled him 
sorely to translate. 


CAMPUS FROM OSBORN HALL. 
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Despite such ‘‘order and splendor’’ at Yale, 
her prosperity for a score or more of years was 
merely outward. Hartford had been compen- 
sated for its failure to secure the site of the col- 
lege with the State House; but Saybrook, spite 
of a twenty-five pounds bounty, fought the re- 
moval of the college library by breaking down 
bridges, rifling the transport wagons, and de- 
stroying perhaps a sixth of the volumes. Then 
followed religious controversy—the schism of 
Timothy Cutler, the second rector, and one of 
the tutors; while the General Assembly was 
forced to anticipate the physical and moral fail- 
ings of the trustees by 
providing for their re- 
moval if ‘‘by Provi- 
dence Incapacitated,”’ 
or sinning in ‘‘ Mis- 
demeanor, Unfaithful- 
ness, and Default.”’ 
Troubloustimesthese! 

South Middle, the 
oldest of the present 
college buildings, was 
begun ‘in 1750, and 
South in April, 1793. 
The latter was in un- 
pleasant proximity to 
‘‘a barn, a barber’s 
shop, several coarse 
taverns, a poorhouse 
and house of correc- 
tion, and the public 
jail with its prison 
yard. Being very near 
the college, the moans 
of innocent prisoners, 
the cries of felons, 
and the shrill screams 
and wild laughter of 
the insane, were some 
times mingled with 
the sacred songs of praise and with the voice of 
prayer, rising from the academic edifices.’’ 

Disturbance without meant birth of conflict 
within. ‘‘ Bread-and-butter rebellions’’ spread 
through the Commons Dining Hall, destroying 
in a single term six hundred tumblers and thirty 
coffee pots, and ending in 1819 in the expulsion 
of forty students after three days’ warfare. The 
food at Commons consisted of bread, beef, veal, 
mutton, and salt pork (a summer delicacy) at 
dinner, one quart of beer and two pennyworth 
of sauce (vegetables) for four; and at supper, 
for four, ‘‘two quarts of milk and one loaf of 
bread when milk can conveniently be had, and 
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when it cannot then apple pie, which shall be 
made of one and three-fourths pounds of dough, 
one quarter pound hog’s fat, two ounces sugar 
and half a peck of apples.’’ Cider was served 
from pewter pitchers, from which each drank in 
turn—a variety that must have furnished some 
spice to life. Peas were shelled by all under- 
graduates in common, and the pods thrown with- 
out ceremony into the rooms of any unfortunate 
absentees. For years the college buttery sup- 
plied cider, strong beer and tobacco at rates ad- 
vantageous to the butler; but, together with the 
Commons, it passed away, and the ‘‘ eating club”’ 
system of to-day was 
inaugurated. Four 
years ago, however, 
the Commons re- | 
opened in the old 
gymnasium, and here, 
under capable man- 
agement, fairly good 
board at $4.00 a week 
is furnished four hun- 
dred students and 
tutors. 

Of Yale’s historic 
past the only outward 
sign to-day is the rem- 
nant of the ‘Old 
Brick Row’’ of dor- 
mitories : South Mid- 
dle, the oldest, Ly- 
ceum, and North. The 
rest, valued merely 
for memory’s sake, 
have been torn down 
to carry out the Eng- 
lish university ideal 
of an open quad- 
rangle. But around 
these three cluster 
memories of the past, 
of Town and Gown rows, with cannon trained 
upon the barricaded front of South College ; of 
“Bully Clubs’? and firemen riots; of stirring 
debates in old ‘Livonia’? and ‘‘ Brothers in 
Unity ’’; of fierce rivalry in junior society poli- 
tics ; of the mock ceremonies at the Burial of 
Euclid ; of the Presentation of the Wooden 
Spoon to the most popular man of the class. 

Now, newer dormitories, Battell Chapel, the 
Libraries, the Art School, Alumni Hall, and Os- 
born Hall, the recitation building, shut in the 
four sides of the campus. The college owns 
most of the two adjoining squares, and thus 
more than a dozen Yale buildings are not on the 
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campus proper. These are to form the nucleus 
of a second, and in time a third quadrangle, 
similar to that already completed. Vanderbilt 
Hall, perhaps the finest college dormitory in 
America, cost $800,000, and was erected in honor 
of William H. Vanderbilt, ’98, who died in his 
junior year at Yale. The magnificent gymna- 
sium was erected in 1892 by graduate subscrip- 
tion; indeed, almost without exception, the 
Yale buildings have been gifts to the college, 
not erected from the scanty university funds. 
Between Alumni Hall and the Chapel stretches 
the stone front of Durfee, and before it the 
“Yale Fence,’’ the best loved spot on the cam- 
pus, where the three upper classes sit and talk 
in the early summer evenings, and sing ‘“‘ songs 
of Yale, of brave old Yale.’’ Here, shoulder to 
shoulder, classmates put aside everything but 
the manly democratic spirit which makes Yale, 
and which Yale makes. Lawrence, Farnam, 
Welch, and the stately Phelps Gateway shut in 
the lower side of the campus, with their backs to 
the city green. 

The buildings of the Sheffield Scientific 
School, popularly called ‘‘ Sheff,’’ stand two or 
three blocks away in Prospect Street. But half 
a century ago this department was organized ; 
now, With its 584 students, it ranks as one of 
the leading scientific schools of the country. It 
was named in honor of Joseph E. Sheffield who, 
in 1860, bought and rebuilt the old Medical Col- 
lege at the head of College Strect, and gave a 
fund of $50,000 for the maintenance of three 
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professorships. The 
‘*Sheff’’ course covers 
three years, the last 
two years of which are 
devoted to specializa- 
tion along desired 
lines. Within the past 
year the purchase of 
the College Street 
Church has given the 
now flourishing Mus- 
ical School of Yale a 
local habitation, while 
a new Law School 
building and the re- 
construction of its 
course of study have 
advanced another of 
Yale’s great depart- 
mental schools. 

Dwight Hall is de- 
voted to the Y. M.C. 
A., numbering upward 
of a thousand members, and a most vital factor 
in college life. The charge of the religious work 
is in the hands of a graduate secretary and 
three members of each class chosen as ‘‘ dea- 
cons,’’ positions held in highest honor.  Else- 
where there is apathy enough, and indifference ; 
but the Yale spirit—which takes some decided 
stand on all great questions of college life—is 
strong for unswerving morality and sturdy re- 
ligion. Immorality, hypocrisy, cant, the zeal- 
ous critic may discover as in every community, 
but the Yale sentiment makes for honor and 
manhood. The majority of each graduating 
class are usually church members; voluntary 
mission work is done regularly and effectively ; 
religion is sincerely respected. 

Within recent years, also, scholarship that 
sometimes passed at a discount has come to 
the fore. Phi Beta Kappa, the high-stand so- 
ciety, occupies an enviable position, and mem- 
bership in it is esteemed one of the marked 
honors of the college course. The Yale senti- 
ment is not that marks make scholarship—and 
haggling over one’s standing is held in scant 
respect — but earnest scholarship is counted 
worth the cost. 

Ths Yale undergraduate is required to take 
fifteen hours per week of recitation room work, 
with its accompanying preparation, and to at- 
tend daily chapel at 8:10 a. M., and the Sunday 
service at 10:30. Freshman work is prescribed 
in full, while the Sophomore has but the limited 
choice of omitting one of six three-hour courses 
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in Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Modern Lan- 
guages, English and Physics. The Yale system 
holds that two years of required work is essential 
for laying the foundation of a liberal education, 
and for preparing the student to choose to the 
best advantage the almost wholly elective work 
of the last two years. 

Yale’s athletic calendar begins earlier and 
ends later than the college year. From the 
summoning of the most promising foot ball can- 
didates for preliminary practice in the last weeks 
of September till the boat race in early July, 
there is constant succession of athletic events. 
The secret of Yale’s phenomenal athletic record 
lies in three things—absolutely impartial selec- 
tion of the best men, enthusiastic work on their 
part and unequalled graduate coaching. Mis- 
takes of judgment are sometimes made; mis- 
takes of intention practically never. Each year 
brings back to the Yale field and to the harbor 
a host of past athletic heroes with the knowledge, 
and the skill to impart it, of veterans grown old 
in the service. Yale’s athletic spirit is one of 
dogged perseverance, of determination to win at 
any cost save that of honor and manly play, 
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though the foe be never so strong. This is the 
reason why, with no better material than Har- 
vard, Yale has lost to her but one of the long 
series of great football games, has lost in base- 
ball but three years out of many times that 
number, and has led the way down the four 
mile stretch at New London with almost mo- 
notonous regularity. Yale wishes a fair field 
and no favor ; wins nobly, and loses, if lose she 
must, manfully. 

Time was when hue and cry was raised against 
the undue prominence of college athletics. But 
excess brought reaction ; athletics assumed more 
nearly their normal level, and this year Yale’s 
victories in debate over Harvard and Princeton 
were as popular with Yale graduates as the 
Princeton football victory, or the winning of the 
Mott Haven track athletic cup for the fourth 
successive year. Indeed, debating is now of 
vital moment. Livonia and ‘‘ Brothers in Unity ”’ 
have passed away, and with them their political 
jealousies, but within the past year Yale has 
conceived new interest and genuine enthusiasm 
for debating. Prominent upper classmen assure 
its social prestige, battle for its interests, and put 
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into it the same Yale spirit of earnestness and 
energy and enthusiasm. 

Still another side of Yale’s complex life is the 
literary. Its honors rank among the highest in 
determining the social scale, and competition 
for them is keen. The oldest of the present 
Yale publications, and the oldest college maga- 
zine in the country, is the Yale Literary Maga- 
zine, founded by Hon. William M. Evarts sixty 
years ago. Its control is in the hands of five 
editors chosen in February of junior year to serve 
for the following twelve months. The chairman- 
ship usually falls to the winner of the ‘‘ Lit. 
Medal Prize Essay’’—twenty-five dollars in 
money value, but 
worth much more in 
social currency and 
the respect of the 
class. The editors are 
chosen by the junior 
class itself on the 
basis of published 
work in the ‘‘ Lit.’’ 
from freshman year 
until election time. 
The senior editors re- 
serve to themselves 
but a limited veto 
power over the elec- 
tions, yet the spirit 
of fair play is so 
prevalent that it has 
been but seldom 
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used. The roll of 
‘«Lit.”? editors num- 
bers names of more 
than local promi- 
nence— Donald G, 
Mitchell, ’41; Senator 
Ferry, 44; Judge 
Finch, ’49 ; ex-Pres- 
ident Andrew D. 
White,’53 ; President 
Gilman of Johns Hop- 
kins University ; Pro- 
fessors McLaughlin 
and Phelps of Yale, 
and many others dis- 
tinguished as journal- 
ists, authors and pub- 
lic men. Its pages 
contain the best un- 
dergraduate literary 
effort in essays, sto- 
ries, poems, and short 
sketches called port- 
folios. Each editor has adepartment of the mag- 
azine for which he is responsible, but all unite 
in the task of selecting articles for publica- 
tion, and in criticising and advising the con- 
tributors at weekly ‘consultation meetings.”’ 
‘Since the first issue of the ‘‘ Lit.,’”? in Febru- 
ary, 1836, its make up has been essentially 
the same, the cover never having varied in 
form, color or design. The five ‘ Lit.’’ editors, 
together with three or four other men of marked 
literary ability whom they chose in senior year, 
constitute the Senior Literary Society, Chi Delta 
Theta, whose emblem is the ‘‘Lit.’’ triangle, a 
gold watch charm having on the obverse the 
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words ‘‘X D O 1821,’’ and on the reverse ‘‘ Yale 
Lit. 1836,’ with the owner’s name. 

The Yale Courant was begun as a college news- 
paper by five members of the class of 66. Now 
it is published every fortnight, in form and style 
resembling the Chap Book and the ‘‘ new maga- 
zine literature.’’ Its place as a newspaper is held 
by the Yale Daily News, managed by an editorial 
board of ten from the senior class, chosen by 
competition during the first two years and a half 
of the course. The news editorials are perhaps 
the best expression of undergraduate sentiment 
on current questions. Apart from this editorial 
work, however, the bulk of the reading matter 
is contributed not by the editors, but by candi- 
dates for the ‘‘ Board,’”’ termed “ heelers.’? They 
serve as reporters of college news, and the most 
competent are chosen as editors at the semi-an- 
nual elections. 

The Yale Record, to the great majority of the 
college its most interesting publication, is pub- 
lished on alternate Saturdays with the Courant. 
The Record is the humorous college paper, mod- 
jeled somewhat after Life, in which several of its 

, clever artists have published drawings from time 
- \to time. It ranks among the very highest hu- 
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morous college papers in artistic work and edi- 
torial merit, and for its editorships there are 
probably more competitors than for any other 
college paper. 

The Ten Eyck and De Forest prize speaking 
contests combine literary and oratorical work, 
and the winning of the De Forest medal in senior 
year is a literary honor second only to the chair- 
manship of the ‘‘Lit.’”? The various depart- 
ments of the university publish magazines of 
their own, of which one of the most valued is 
the Scientific Monthly, edited by seven ‘‘ Sheff ’’ 
seniors. As in every college there are annuals 
which print the roll of students, statistics, and 
the society lists, and the Yale Banner and Pot 
Pourri fill this function creditably. 

But scholarship, athletics, literary work, debat- 
ing—important as these are—are incomplete with- 
out the social element of Yale life. ‘‘ The friend- 
ships formed at Yale’’—that neither time nor 
change can break—that is the burden of Yale’s 
best loved song. The life of the class, as a whole, 
centers around the ‘‘ Fence.’’? Here the seniors, 
naturally most independent and democratic of . 
all classes, play their time honored games—for 
the Yale men have yet the hearty, boyish spirit— 
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spin tops, roll 
hoops, play ball 
and ‘‘nigger ba- 
by,’’ and are weld- 
ed together by 
class spirit, such 
as is not felt at 
any other large 
college. The fresh- 
man, however, is 
taught the lesson 
of his own unim- 
portance by ex- 
clusion from the 
“Fence” and 
from ‘‘Mory’s,”’ the favorite restaurant of up- 
per classmen, and by prohibition of his pipe- 
smoking on the street—all these, unwritten 
laws; but at Yale tradition is binding. Such 
neglect of freshmen is preferable to the over 
zealous attentions paid them when hazing 
was not only . systematically organized, but 
brutal. Nowadays hazing is never more serious 
than the rolling up of a freshman’s trousers, 
and marching him down street to a whistled 
chorus, in which he is expected to join. 

The culmination of Yale social life is the soci- 
ety system. Here, as elsewhere, the line between 
Yale’s academic and scientific departments is 
clearly defined. It is beyond the scope of this 
article to furnish a detailed account of the Shef- 
field Scientific School and its prominent societies. 
Suffice it to say that ‘‘Sheff’’ societies run on 
the fraternity lines of other colleges in selecting 
their members, with but few exceptions, early in 
freshman year, active membership in them last- 
ing throughout the entire course. Some of them 
are merely local societies ; others, like Delta Psi, 
are chapters of organized fraternities. By com- 
mon consent ‘‘ Book and Snake”’ (the Cloister), 
Delta Psi (‘‘T Company’’) and Berzelius, the 
oldest, stand chief 
in rank. Within 
the past year 
“St. Elmo’s”’ new 
house has raised 
it into new prom- 
inence, while Chi 
Phi’s prospective 
building will give 
it added stimulus. 
As arule ‘Sheff’ 
society men live 
in their capacious 
society houses, 
and have cafés of 
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their own. At 
Commencement 
and at the time of 
the Junior Prom- 
enade in January 
they keep open 
house with gener- 
ous hospitality. 
In spite of the 
early stage of the 
college course at 
which they give 
out their elec- 
tions, theirchoices 
are generally ap- 
proved as fair and unprejudiced ; and the ver- 
dict of the college, in its distribution of class 
offices and honors, confirms many of them. 

Totally at variance with the ‘‘Sheff’’ society 
system are the class societies of the academical 
department. So rigid is their principle that Alpha 
Delta Phi, an old junior society, re-established in 
1888 as a four-year fraternity, after ineffectual 
battle was forced to save itself by returning to its 
original form, while the few Yale societies still 
clinging to the four-year idea have but uncertain 
standing. These are no longer freshman societies 
—their abolition is celebrated by Omega Lambda 
Chi night in May, when the undergraduates, led 
by the seniors, parade the campus, cheer the col- 
lege buildings, and rush the freshinen through 
the ‘‘ Pass of Thermopyle ’’—the narrow passage- 
way between two college buildings. 

The sophomore societies, three in number— 
the Boula, Eta Phi and Kappa Psi—by written 
agreement approach no freshmen untii after 
Christmas, while the seventeen members elected 
by each are not wholly chosen until June, when 
they are initiated, or in some cases until sopho- 
more year. Care and thought are thus assured 
in the elections, and so keen is the competition 
that compara- 
tively few un- 
worthy choices 
are made. A so- 
phomore society 
man acquires -a 
certain prestige, 
and is sure of an 
election to one of 
the three larger 
junior societies. 
These reasons pro- 
voked an attack 
on sophomore so- 
cieties, for it was 
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felt that their members had undue influence 
and importance. The objectors overlooked two 
things—one, that the sophomore society men 
would have been men of influence and import- 
ance without any society connection ; the other, 
that while a sophomore society undoubtedly 
helps a deserving man, it correspondingly in- 
jures the unworthy. The weaker sophomore so- 
ciety men are judged, not on the average scale of 
the class, but on the higher standard of compari- 
son with their talented society fellows; and 
every class furnishes examples of the social fail- 
ure of certain sophomore society men through 
inability to keep up with the pace. After all, 
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as nearly as possible into socially even thirds. 
Psi U., D. K. E. and Alpha Delta Phi are thus 
on an almost absolute equality. Within the past 
year, which has been perhaps the most eventful 
at Yale of late years, the junior societies have 
undergone a renaissance. New buildings, the 
introduction of literary work and debating, sym- 
pathetic encouragement from graduates and re- 
newed care in elections have brought a change 
that amounts practically to a revolution. Psi U. 
and D. K. E. have rebuilt and greatly enlarged 
their chapter houses, while the new Alpha Delta 
Phi house on Hillhouse Avenue is one of the best 
society buildings. Not within recent years have 
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the sophomore society verdict is not final, and 
in the last award of college honors a man stands 
or falls on his own merits or failings. Sopho- 
more societies have their faults, and very serious 
ones, but they are valuable in the forming of 
friendships between classmates and with upper- 
classmen ; and the change from hasty methods 
of selecting members has remedied largely their 
gravest fault. 

The junior societies, Psi Upsilon, Delta Kappa 
Epsilon and Alpha Delta Phi, elect thirty-five 
men from each class, while Zeta Psi takes per- 
haps half that number. Instead of competition 
the first three unite in selecting new members by 
means of joint ‘‘ campaign committees,’’ and the 
total number of men chosen is divided by them 


Yale’s junior societies been on firmer footing, nor 
has their outlook ever been more encouraging. 
Paramount in importance, and the culmina- 
tion of Yale’s whole society system, are its three 
senior societies—‘‘Skull and Bones,’’ ‘‘ Scroll and 
Key’? and ‘ Wolf’s Head ’’— local societies, but 
the most secret and respected in the country. 
They dominate college sentiment, their rewards 
are the incentive to much of the best undergrad- 
uate work, and they furnish the best examples of 
student manhood, ability and energy. College 
honors are valued in large part for the increased 
chance of a senior society election, to which there 
is no equal college honor. No senior society man 
while at Yale speaks of his society or suffers oth- 
ers to question him about it, and he never for 
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a moment parts with his society pin; while the 
graduate rarely, if ever, mentions it, and never 
exeept in non-committal phrases. 

“Skull and Bones’’ was founded in 1832 by 
members ofthe class of ’33, and ‘‘ Scroll and 
Key’’in 1841 by a dozen members of 742. A 
striking fact, and one usually unnoticed, is that 
the reputed founders of the rival societies typify 
to a marked degree the ideals for which their so- 
cieties stand. General William H. Russell, ’33, 
was valedictorian of his class—the type of schol- 
arly attainment, hard and successful work and 
unquestioned worth. Theodore Runyon,’ 42, was 
pre-eminently a sterling gentleman. Though he 
held the highest diplomatic offices in the service 
of the United States, and was our first ambassa- 
dor to Germany, he was never so much the dip- 
lomat and public man as the knightly gentleman. 
‘*Keys’”’ is insistent on good fellowship and the 
social virtues, and cares more for the man him- 
self than for what he has done. — It is considered 
an almost imperative qualification for a ‘‘Bones’’ 
election that a man shall have ‘‘ done something”’ 
—that is, he must be a ‘“‘high-stand man,”’’ bril- 
liant writer, or athlete, or have held one of the 
important offices in the gift of the class. ‘‘ Keys,”’ 
on the other hand, almost never puts the office 
before the man, and every year passes over some 
who have ‘‘done’’ more according to the 
‘*Bones’’ standard, and chooses in their place 
men bred of stock where manliness and the so- 
cial graces are held in high repute. Sometimes 
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this has been 
carried too far, 
and wealth, 
social standing 
and family 
connections 
have resulted 
in undeserved 
elections. 

This rather 
clearly accent- 
uated differ- 
ence between 
“Bones ”’ and 
“Keys” is 
sometimes 
expressed by 
the saying, 
“<«Bones’ 
takes a man 
for what he 
has done, 
‘Keys’ for 
what he is’’; 
or, again, ‘‘ ‘Bones’ takes the clever men, ‘ Keys’ 
the popular social men’’—yet these are but half 
truths, for each society, while clinging pretty 
firmly to its own principle, modifies it to a cer- 
tain extent according to the policy of its rival. 
Thus ‘‘ Bones’’ chooses every year some men 
who have ‘‘done’’ nothing, but are worthy in 
themselves ; while ‘‘ Keys,’’? though less _fre- 
quently, has allowed college honors and offices 
to become over-important factors in its elections. 
Each year ‘‘ Bones’’ and ‘‘ Keys’’ elect a num- 
ber of men whom the other society would gladly 
take, and each chooses men whom the other so- 
ciety would never elect. Thus, despite differ- 
ences, the two have a common ground, and on 
this they contend for the best men, who usually 
combine both requirements, and who prefer 
sometimes one and sometimes the other society. 

‘*Bones’’ is incorporated as the ‘‘ Russell Trust 
Association,’’ in honor of its founder ; ‘‘ Keys’”’ 
as the ‘‘Kingsley Trust Association,’’ in honor of 
William L. Kingsley, ’43, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury editor of the New Englander in its most pros- 
perous days. Among the long list of distinguished 
‘‘ Bones’? men are numbered Hon. William M. 
Evarts, °37; Professor Benjamin Silliman, ’37 ; 
Donald G. Mitchell, ’41; President Timothy 
Dwight, °49, of Yale; Ex-President Andrew D. 
White, 753, of Cornell; Chauncey M. Depew, 
756; President Cyrus Northrup, ’57, University 
of Minnesota ; Edward Rowland Sill, ‘61; Pro- 
fessor Wright, Dean of Yale College, and its most 
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popular professor ; and Professors Sumner, Had- 
ley and Beers, of Yale. ‘‘Keys’’ men of prom- 
inence include General Theodore Runyon, ’42 ; 
Rey. Dr. Gordon Hall, 43; General John A. 
Swayne, ’56; John Addison Porter, ’42 ; Judge 
Shiras of the United States Supreme Court; Sen- 
ator Du Bois; Colonel Homer B. Sprague, 752, 
first winner of the De Forest; Rev. D. Twitchell 
of Hartford, Edward G. Mason of Chicago, Bu- 
chanan Winthrop—the three latter being mem- 
bers of the ‘‘ Yale Corporation’’; Hon. A. O. 
Keasbey, of New Jersey ; N. G. Osborn, editor 
of the New Haven Evening Register; George 
Adee; Professor D. C. Eaton; Professor Coy, 
Principal of the Hotchkiss School—and these 
are but partial lists. 

‘Wolf's Head,’’? the third senior society, 
founded scarcely a decade ago, has had to battle 
with the fifty-year prestige of its rivals; yet it 
has won almost incredible success in its short 
history, and has conclusively proved its worth to 
the college and its ability to withstand the re- 
verses incident upon any new enterprise. Its 
most noted members are honorary, and the list 
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not easily accessible ; but among them are Ex- 
Minister Edward J. Phelps of Yale, Judge How- 
land of New York, Professor Reynolds of Yale, 
and Clarence Bowen of the New York Jndepend- 
ent. 

The senior society elections are given out on 
‘tap day,” one of the last Thursdays in May. 
The entire junior class and most of the college 
world assemble, whatever the weather, on the 
campus in front of Durfee and the ‘‘ Fence,’’ at 
five o’clock. The senior society men then issue 
from their halls, one by one, tap on the back the 
chosen candidates, follow them to their rooms, 
and pledge them to their societies. Each so- 
ciety elects fifteen men, and until their num- 
bers are completed intense excitement prevails. 
It is usually possible to predict a dozen of the 
‘¢ Bones’’ and ‘‘Keys’’ men, but there are al- 
ways some surprises—‘‘sure men’’ slip up, and 
not infrequently elections are totally unexpected. 

The general sentiment of the college enthusi- 
astically favors senior societies. The injustice 
done and the ill-feeling provoked are slight, and 
no greater than are attendant on any system of 
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prize awards. The principle of holding out so- 
ciety honors as the reward of excellence can 
hardly be considered wrong, while the sensible 
man does not regard a senior society as the whole 
end of life. Non-society men are not looked 
down upon for any reason but because they are 
what they are. By the faculty senior societies 
are regarded as of almost inestimable value in 
rightly directing college sentiment, in stimulat- 
ing the best sort of work, and in maintaining the 
truest social ideals. 

Such, in a few of its bare externals, is the Yale 
life of to-day. Yet it is not athletics, nor schol- 
arship, nor literary work, nor even its all-power- 
ful society system that is most characteristic of 
Yale. But it is the product of all of these—the 
Yale spirit. Yale makes men. The Yale type 
is sturdy Scotch independence—rugged, manly, 
inspiring. The Yale man strikes out from the 
shoulder, and his blows tell. He knows the 
meaning of work, and the success that follows 
it. He is democratic to the bone ; he respects 
sincerity and manliness wherever found. He 
cares more for the man himself than for the cut 
of his clothes; and more for the ideas in his 
head than the money in his pocket. He detests 
cant and sentimentality—perhaps he needs more 
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polishing of the rough 
corners, but sturdy 
manhood is worth a 
deal of sham culture 
and over refinement. 
Pluck and grit and 
other honest manly 
words are his common 
terms. He is enthusi- 
astic, neverindifferent. 
This is the glory of 
Yale—that a man may 
not be a great athlete, 
or brilliant writer, or 
rank high in the s0- 
cial scale, and yet car- 
ry away with him to 
outlast his life the 
‘Yale spirit.”’ It is 
the priceless heritage 
of Yale — the free gift 
to all sons of the uni- 
versity. Men study 
hard or win more or 
less college honors, but the gain of the years 
is not so much any special advance in schol- 
arship or social standing as a wider grasp on 
the meaning of manhood—not so much what a 
man has done as what he has learned to be. 
The Yale man becomes the public-spirited 
citizen. The college was founded to fit men ‘ for 
Publick employment both in Church and Civil 
State.’’? To-day Yale is represented in the Su- 
preme Court, the Senate, the House of Representa- 


-tives, the diplomatic corps, and by a majority of 


the Venezuelan Commission. Yale teaches its sons 
to be good citizens, to serve the State faithfully, 
to love the nation rightly ; if need be to lay 
down life itself in her service. The Yale faculty 
sets the example of sacrifice of time, labor and 
money to forward her interests. Some of the 
richer refuse to draw their salaries ; others 
steadily refuse advancement and honor lse- 
where that they may serve the college they love. 
The crowning glory of Yale is not the honors 
that her most famed sons have won, but that 
every son of the university carries out with him 
the Yale spirit; and that it follows into the 
humbler walks of life as well as into the higher, 
and that it counts as honorable the smallest 
service faithfully performed. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT ‘“‘ THE 


THE WAR. 
AND ITS OCCUPANTS. 


By SALLY NELSON ROBINS. 


A STRANGER passing down Franklin Street, in 
the city of Richmond, Va., may wonder why car- 
riages and pedestrians continually stop and gaze 
at a plain brick house between Seventh and 
Fighth Streets. If he lived in Richmond, he 
would know that the fact, which the colored 
driver announces so grandly, is: ‘‘Gen’] Lee’s 
house, sah!’ This will be the glory of 707 
East Franklin Street as long as one brick of its 
wall rests upon the other—a greater glory even 
than the prestige of being the home of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Soci- 
ety. 

When General Lee 
came to Richmond in 
61, this house was 
offered to him for his 
military home by Mr. 
John Stewart, a 
wealthy and worthy 
citizen of Henrico 
County. It was nick- 
named ‘‘The Mess,’’ 
and, before Mrs. Lee 
and her daughters ar- 
rived, was occupied by 
the General (when he 
was in town), General 
Custis Lee, Major 
Coxe, Captain Ferdi- 
nand C. Hutter, Rob- 
ert Shirley Carter, 
Chapman Leigh and 
others—a merry party 
of young officers, who 
made the house ring 
with jest and song, and who scoffed at danger 
and defeat. 

The wrench from Arlington was not without 
tears. When Robert E. Lee cast his lot with 
Virginia, his wife’s words to him were: ‘‘Which- 
ever way you go will be in the path of duty. 
You will think it right, and I shall be satisfied.’’ 
Arlington was the living record of Mrs. Lee and 
her ancestors; the museum of the most complete 
collection of Washington relics on the earth ; the 
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scene of Robert Lee’s courtship and marriage ; 
the birthplace of all of his children; but the gran- 
deur of Arlington was over—the pall of war hung 
over the land. A band of homeless women looked 
not for luxurious living, but for a shelter till the 
struggle was past. Behind was a stately man- 
sion hallowed with historic association, tinged 
with the exquisite color of early lovemaking and 
the riper joy of wedlock, echoing with the prat- 
tle of little children, blessed with the companion- 
ship of grown-up sons and daughters. It was 
hard to leave it; but 
hosts of friends offered 
outstretched sym - 
pathy, and greater 
issues than sentiment 
and comfort were at 
stake. 
Robert E. Lee was 
a favorite with Mr. 
and Mrs. Custis from 
boyhood. He and 
Mary Custis planted 
the magnificent 
avenue of trees to the 
right of Arlington 
when they were barely 
more than children. 
One day Mrs. Custis, 
Mary and Robert Lee 
sat in the big hall; 
| the latter read aloud 
from one of Scott’s 
novels. When she had 
listened for some time 
Mrs. Custis. said: 
‘Mary, Robert must be tired and hungry ; go 
into the dining-room and get him some lunch.’’ 
When the girl went the young man followed, and 
as she stooped to get a piece of fruit cake out of 
the sideboard, he put his arm around her and 
whispered the sweet old story. He could wait no 
longer. Perhaps the romance of Walter Scott 
touched a chord in his breast which broke forth 
into sudden melody. Thenceforward two lives 
were one! 
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Thus to break from Arlington was to sever the 
associations of three generations ; and a knotty 
question also arose—where should they go? 
After deliberation ‘‘The White House,’’ Martha 
Custis’s home (now the property of W. H. F. 
Lee), seemed their proper destination. There 
are touching letters from Annie, the second 
daughter, about this time, filled with sadness at 
having to leave her beautiful home. In one to a 
young friend in Georgia she mentions a letter 
from another dear friend at the North. ‘She 
asks me,’’ she writes, ‘‘if we intend to make 
Virginia a graveyard, and I have replied ‘not 
for us, but for you.’ ”’ 

The prophecy is fulfilled at Arlington to-day. 
This letter is in the famous ‘‘ Mary Durenne”’ 
collection in the Georgia Room of the Confederate 
Museum, formerly the Jefferson Davis mansion, 
The signature of the sweet, girlish note, after the 
lapse of thirty years, in the shadow of a pathetic 
death, is very touching: ‘‘ Yours dearest (as I 
hope Iam) Annie C. Lee.”’ 

We always think of the Lees at Arlington 
basking in the giory of love and_ prosperity. 
There was much happiness and beauty there, 
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but with it a seasoning of perplex- 
ity. A letter of Mrs. Lee dated 
‘Arlington, Feb. 10th, - 1858,” 
gives a glimpse of their trials. 
The letter was written just after 
Mr. Custis’s death. In his will 
he had left his slaves their free- 
dom after one year, but during 
that year they were to work to 
fulfil certain conditions. Mrs. 
Lee writes: ‘‘I was truly 
glad to see your hand- 
writing again. It is so 
long since I heard from 
you. Ihave been im- 
mersed for some time 
in a mass of old letters 
and papers. How it 
carries me back to the 
past—the happy past! 
Now it seems to me 
with all I have left I 
feel so bereft. Nothing 
can ever supply the 
place of our dear par- 
ents. None can ever 
love us so entirely, or 
bear with all our faults 
and failures as they 
have done; especially 
%, is a mother’s love the 
purest and most disinterested ; it can only be 
surpassed by that of our blessed Redeemer. 
Mr. Lee has gone to the lower plantation,* 
and will return in a few days. He has been 
kept very busy trying to reduce these very 
complicated affairs into some order. It is very 
unsatisfactory work, for the servants have so 
long been accustomed to do little or nothing, 
that they cannot be convinced of the neces- 
sity of exerting themselves to accomplish the 
conditions of the will, which the sooner they 
do the sooner will they be entitled to their free- 
dom. What they will do then, unless a mighty 
change is wrought in them, I do not know; at 
any rate we will be relieved from the care of 
them, which will be a mighty burden taken from 
our shoulders.”’ 

In another letter to the same young friend 
Mrs. Lee says: ‘‘Mr. Lee is with me, but is £0 
harassed with the cares and troubles he has 1 
settling this large estate with very inadequate 
means, that I do not have the comfort that his 
presence might otherwise have afforded me. We 
are very busy, but I hope you will not discon- 

* The White House. 
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upon the Pamunky, and well in the lines of 
the United States army, was considered un- 
safe, and the little party started for Rich- 
mond. They were made prisoners of war 
at Hanover Courthouse, and detained there 
for one week. Before Mrs. Lee left the 
‘* White Honuge’’ she tacked upon the front 
door a card bearing the request that Union 
soldiers would not desecrate the home of 
George Washington’s wife. 

Mrs. Lee’s experience as a prisoner was 
very dismal. She heard the wildest rumors 
of the fall of Richmond, of the overwhelm- 
ing army which would then pursue the re- 
treating Southerners, of the peril and hard- 
ships to which her dear ones were exposed. 
Colonel Rush, who had married a sister of 
Mrs. Sydney Smith Lee,* was the officer in 
command when Mrs. Lee was arrested, but 
when she became frantic from the miserable 
reports which were brought her, she sent 
for General McClelland, and asked him to 
send her to Richmond. _ In consequence of 
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MARY CUSTIS LEE, 

From Photo taken in Lexington, 1869. 
tinue your visits to Arlington. I see in the 
papers a wonderful account of a revival of 
religion in New York.* We can only pray 
it may produce a lasting effect, for truly it is 
much needed.,”’ Samm 

When Mrs. Lee left Arlington she went " pu 
to ‘‘ Cedar Grove,”’ the plantation of a kins- ie < 
man on the Potomac, where she remained 
for some time. In many letters Annie 
mentions the fascination which the Poto- 
mac held for her; and as she gazed upon 
it her thoughts strayed to her dear home, 
and she remembered that the same river 
flowed by it, even though war-ships rocked 
on its bosom. In one of her letters the 
intensity of girlhood appears. ‘‘I have 
learnt to knit,’’ she writes, ‘‘and if TI could 
just spin and weave, and then make the 
cloth into soldiers’ clothes, how happy I 
should be, and what a delightful thing I 
would have to tell my children !’’ 

Afterward they went to ‘* Chantilly,” one 
of the stately homes of Fairfax on their 
wav to the ‘‘ White House.’’ Mrs. Lee was 
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then cheerful and confident of the success 
of the cause for which she had already made 
great sacrifice. It was not long before the 
‘‘ White House,’’ in its exposed condition 
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this interview her carriage was ordered, the 
colored driver dismissed, and a Union soldier 
mounted the boot and drove the ladies to the 
Confederate lines under a flag of truce. Then a 
Confederate soldier took his place, and drove 
Mrs. Lee into Richmond to 707 East Franklin 
Street. The moment she entered the door she 
became one of ‘‘ The Mess’’; she was prepared 


. to share a soldier’s life; she was not afraid of 


hardship ; she was ready for danger. 

‘“No. 707”? is a large brick house now con- 
siderably down town. During the war it was in 
the most fashionable part of Richmond, just two 
squares from the ‘ Capitol Park’’ and St. Paul’s 
Church. It was built by Norman Stewart, of 
Rothsay, Scotland, who came to this country 
early in the century, and settled in Petersburg. 
During the war of 1812 he was banished to 
Columbia, lest, as a British subject, he might be 
dangerous to the State. After the war was over 
he came to Richmond and became a prosperous 
citizen. He purchased a tract of land on the 
outskirts of the city, on which he built a square 
of substantial brick houses, in the handsomest 
of which he lived with his servant Stephen. He 
was a quaint, intelligent, sturdy Scotchman, 
who, to the day of his death (1858), wore a 
brown wig, long, black silk hose, with bright 
garter buckles; and in winter a cape or shawl 
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worn after the manner 
of a shepherd. 

The house for its 
day was handsome 
and commodious, 
with walnut wood- 
work and big win- 
dows, wide halls, 
spacious rooms and 
broad verandas. 
When Mr. Norman 
Stewart died, he left 
the house to_ his 
nephew, Mr. John 
Stewart of Brookhill, 
through whose cour- 
tesy General Lee oc- 
cupied it during the 
war; and since, in 
memory of General 
Lee, his widow and 
daughters have pre- 
sented it to the Vir- 
ginia Historical So- 
ciety. 

When Mrs. Lee be- 
came one of ‘The 
Mess,’’? she was a handsome woman with red 
brown eyes and abundant grayish hair; her 
chief characteristic amidst the grandeur of Ar- 
lington, at the gay watering places, or in Rich- 
mond during the crucial period of her life, was 
a simple sincerity of heart and manner. She 
did not care a bit for dress or show, and was 
in this respect a sharp contrast to her hus- 
band, who was always attired in the most fas- 
tidious and elegant manner. 

While a beautiful Virginia girl, stopping at a 
summer resort in the early fifties, was going 
with her father to their rooms, they met on the 
stairs a man so gloriously handsome that the 
girl fairly held her breath, and pressed her fa- 
ther’s arm. : 

“Who is he?’ she whispered. 
splendid ?”’ 

“That is Captain Lee,’”? said Mr. R. ‘‘He Is 
a very good man, as well as a very handsome 
one.”’ 

As they walked on through the upper hall a 
group attracted them. A dark-eyed lady was 
sitting in a rocking-chair ; she wore a calico 
dress, low shoes and blue cotton stockings, which 
most probably she had knit herself, for Virginia 
ladies often knit their own stockings. Around 
her several little children were playing. 

‘*That is Mrs. Lee,’ said Mr. R. 
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‘She is not dressed as well as her husband,”’ 
the girl said to her father. 

General Lee was much impressed with the 
beauty of this girl from Tidewater, for they soon 
became great chums. Later she married Gen- 
eral Lee’s near cousin, and her daughter is the 
wife of Robert E. Lee, the general’s youngest 
son. 

Apropos it may not be amiss to say that the 
General teased Mrs. Lee whenever he got a 
chance. ‘‘ Mrs. Lee,’’ he generally called her, or 
‘“Miss Mary.”’ It was one of his peculiarities 
to prefix the names of his near cousins with 
‘*Miss,’’ and often those of his own daughters. 


“Mrs. Lee,’’ he would say, ‘‘ why don’t you wear 


your dresses longer? I look at the pretty girls 
in town, and they all wear long dresses. If you 
don’t lengthen yours, I shall have to walk with 
the pretty girls.”’ 

At the ‘‘ Hot Springs’’ the summer before the 
war, Mrs. Lee laughingly said that she had con- 
stituted herself the hostess because she was a 
Virginian and at home. - She made herself charm- 
ing and helpful to every stranger who arrived. 
Her nature partook of the sublimity of simplicity 
which emphasized the greatness of her husband, 
which simplicity of life and manner he has be- 
queathed to his sons and daughters. 

At Arlington Mrs. Lee’s manner was always 
sweet and cordial. She was ever ready to show 
the Washington and Custis relics, and displayed 
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Mrs. Washington’s dresses with charming little 
stories, and retailed the traditions of the place, 


even to strangers, without affectation or assump- 
tion. When she arrived in Richmond, her 


spirit was filled with resignation and hopefulness. 


She was tolerably well and ready for what came. 
Hardships did not come at first ; the house was 
plainly furnished, but quite comfortable ; Rich- 
mond was filled with refugees and soldiers ; there 
was no lack of food ; the girls were quite excited 
over their homespun dresses ; now and then there 
was revelry and fun; the soldiers were actually 
courting and getting married. There was no 
gayety at ‘‘The Mess’? at any period of the 
war. Every member of the household was too 
thoroughly imbued with the gravity of the situa- 
tion, and each one was planning to do something 
for the soldiers. Mrs. Lee’s health was bad, 
Annie died, ‘‘ Rooney’’ was made prisoner and 
held as a hostage, and under such trials where 
was the heart for anything but sober industry ? 
‘*No. 707’ became a common mecting place. 
People came to talk of victory or sorrow ; they 
could stay here if they had nowhere else to go ; 
they gathered here to work; the disheartened 
came for comfort from the tender, loving wife of 
the commander-in-chief, whose nature was sym- 
pathetic, who was intelligent, agreeable, and 
brave. Mourning mothers came to her in. their 
agony ; wives of heroes brought her their joy over 
recent success ; friends came without ceremony, 
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and partook of what they could get. Indeed, so 
free was the ‘‘The Mess’’ from any touch of 
style or ceremony that a young Southern friend 
called there one day, and was surprised and 
amused to find a stuttering butler gotten up ina 
sort of livery, wearing Confederate gray clothes 
and red stripes on his trousers ; and the combi- 
nation of fine clothes 
and poor speech was 
very comical. 

Soon after Mrs. Lee 
came to Richmond a 
merciless rheumatism 
bound her to her 
chair. In the back 
room, opening on a 
veranda shadowed 
by ailanthus _ trees, 
her days were spent. 
But her spirit quailed 
not before physical 
infirmity ; her quick 
mind planned, in 
emergency, various 
industries for the sol- 
diers’ comfort, as well 
as homely devices for 
the welfare of ‘‘The 
Mess.’’ She gathered 
together the young 
girls and infused into 
them a working inter- 
est. They began to 
knit and to sew, to 
scrape lint and to 
make bandages. The 
ordnance department 
furnished Mrs. Lee 
with knitting needles 
by the gross, and she 
had ‘‘ Yarn Scouts’’ 
working for her all 
over the country. 

“How well I re- 
member,’? a promi- 
nent woman said to 
me a few days ago, 
‘running up to Mrs. 
Lee’s room to get some yarn for my mother to 
knit into socks. I got the gray yarn myself from 
under her bed. She told me where it was, but 
she could not move to get it.”’ 

Another lady, a relative of the Lees, who was 
a small child during the war, was playing near 
“707? one morning, when a lady came along 
and handed her a scrap of paper. ‘Run in, 
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little girl,’’ she said, ‘‘and ask your cousin Rob- 
ert to put his name on this.’’ The child took it 
and put it under a rock while she scampered off 
with her playmates. When she got tired of play- 
ing she concluded it would be rather pleasant to 
ask the General to put his name on the paper, 
and she ran upstairs to his little office. When 
she handed it to him 
he said : ‘* Don’t you 
think this is a very 
dirty piece of paper 
for a gentleman to 
write upon ?”’ 

But as soon as he 
perceived that the 
child felt badly, he 
went into Mrs. Lee’s 
closet and got her a 
piece of cake. Then 
he took her on his 
lap and gave her the 
cake and a kiss. 
When she was leav- 
: BANS Wir» ee ing he said: ‘You 
eee PAR must come again.” 
Gx The pleasure of the 

interview to the child 
was the cake, and be- 
fore she said she 
would come she 
looked at the closet. 
‘*Yes,’’ said the Gen- 
eral, although the 
child had not spoken, 
‘vou shall have a 
piece of cake then, 
too.” 

The serious con- 
claves at ‘‘ The Mess”’ 
did not prevent chil- 
dren from running in 
and out. The Gen- 
eral and his wife loved 
to have them around. 
One little girl used to 
ride the General’s 
horse from the stable 
to his door, then she 
would run up to his office and have a chat and 
a jog on his knee. One morning she said: 
‘General, I certainly do want a lock of your 
hair!’ ‘You shall have it,’? he replied, and 
he put his head in her lap while she clipped off 
a lock just above his neck. The child and the 
great General have passed over the river, but the 
lock of hair is preserved by the only female cap- 
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tain of the Confederacy. Every child regarded 
General Lee as the embodiment of power with- 
out knowing why, and his wife as holding a 
part of his sceptre. There were two little girls 
whose father had been sent on a mission full of 
risk and responsibility. As often as General 
Lee had a dispatch he would walk to Governor 
Street to tell the mother that her husband was 
well. The children were very demure while the 
visit lasted, but no 
sooner was the draw- 
ing-room door shut 
after General Lee 
than they seemed to 
lose their minds— 
they fell upon each 
other and pulled and 
scuffed. The battle 
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always around. The Lees were, in contrast, ex- 
tremely quiet. When they heard of expenditure 
for social pleasure they could not restrain a 
groan, they were desperately in earnest about 
helping the soldiers. 

When a ‘‘ Titian-haired ’’ war belle was married 
to a dashing Confederate general, she obtained 
through the blockade sixty yards of tulle for her 
bridal veil and gown. It was a thing almost 
unknown for brides to 
have ‘‘ store clothes ’’ 
of any pretension. A 
calico dress, or a 
homespun, or some- 
thing of their moth- 
er’s, or their grand- 
mother’s, was the 
regulation outfit. 


was fierce up to a 
certain point, but the 
instant that one of the 
children succeeded in 
getting on the chair 
upon which the Gen- 
eral sat she was de- 
clared victor. 
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The tulle wedding 
dress caused a great 
deal of gossip. 
‘*Oh,”’ said Gen- 
eral Lee, when it was 
discussed at ‘‘The 
Mess,’”’ ‘‘if she would 
only give it to me to 
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In 1862 every heart 
in the South was 
bursting with hope. 
Richmond was the 
rendezvous, and _ it 
was considered an im- 

' pregnable citadel. 
Its population was 
increased by 20,000 
souls. At night there 
were twinkling lights 
from every story of 
every building in 
town. A whole family 
often kept house in 
one or two rooms ; 
and frequently people 
walked the streets 
far in the night hunt- 
ing for a shelter. 

The neighborhood of ‘‘ The Mess’’ was taken by 
prominent people ; on one side were the Cabells, 
on the other was General George W. Randolph ; 
next. to him were the Tripletts (Mary Triplett, 
one of the most beautiful women in America, 
was General Lee’s prime favorite) ; three doors 
from them lived Dr. Minnegerode, the rector of 
St. Paul’s, and pastor of both Lee and Davis. 

The Randolphs were very gay—they had big 
receptions, and young officers and pretty girls 
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DN make my soldiers 
some breeches. 


Dear simple heart, 


— Steel) ~©= With all of his power 

era he did not know the 
ee consistency of tulle. 
——— The life at Rich- 

mond then was a 

shifting panorama ; 


sick peo; le were com- 
ing in and well ones 
going out. It was a 
restless turmoil—one 
day of hope, a night 
of anguish, a morn- 
ing of joy or sorrow. 
In these varying 
scenes Mrs. Lee’s 
chamber was a ‘‘ Mec- 
ca’? Seated in her 
wheeled chair, she listened, and strengthened, 
and smiled even when her own heart ached. 
There was not a man or woman at ‘‘ The Mess ”’ 
who ever heard Mrs. Lee complain. The bright- 
ness of her nature, amidst uncertainty and pain, 
was wonderful. Her eye would shine whenever 
her husband came in from camp. Often he rode 
in just to see her for an hour, each gaining fresh 
courage from communion with the other. Their 
devotion was beautiful. Mrs. Lee’s sense of duty 
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was akin to his, too. The soldiers thought of her 
with tenderest love, and prayed God to bless her 
for saving their poor frosted fect. The General 
would take her socks back with him to camp and 
distribute them to his ‘‘ boys.’? With an acute 
sense of honor he directed Major Janney to make 
a distinction between the socks made from Goy- 
ernment yarn, and those made from the yarn 
which Mrs. Lee bought. The former were charged 
against the soldiers, the latter given without 
cost. 

On Sundays when General Lee was at home he 
read the Episcopal service in Mrs. Lee’s room, and 
the whole family assembled to hear him. There 
is much unwritten history in that square, back 
room, now full of books and curios. One listens 
and almost hears the roll of the wheels of the in- 
valid chair, the click of the busy needles, the 
low conferences of the husband and wife, and 
the notes of ‘‘God moves in a mysterious way,” 
or ‘‘Rock of Ages,’’? sung by brave men and a 
band of stout-hearted women. 

The color lasts, although the material is 
wasted. The spirit survives if the bodies are but 
dust. 

The only thing owned by General Lee which 
the chamber holds to-day is a pair of English 
pistols taken from a British officer more than a 
century ago. They were presented by Colonel 
Massie to ‘‘ Light Horse Harry,’’ and later re- 
turned by Robert E. Lee to Colonel Massie’s son, 
with a characteristic note. The pistols lie ina 
velvet lined box, along with a red silk sash 
which the same English officer wore, and which 
to-day has not a broken thread. 

‘*The Mess’’ was a mutual aid society. The 
men were cheerful for the girls; the girls 
in turn kept up for ‘‘Mother,’’ who 
generally managed to keep up herself. 

Mildred was the little housekeeper, 
and toward the end 
there were hard times 
at ‘‘The Mess.’’ The 
larder was uncertain, 
the appetites regular. 
Sam, the major domo, 
had an uneasy life, for 
he foraged industri- 
ously, and found lit- 
tle but rye-coffee, 
sorghum and corn-meal. Sometimes Mrs. Lee 
got a box from the North, sent by some loving 
friend, the contents of which she at once for- 
warded to those whom she knew needed it, keep- 
ing for herself only what other people would 
not take. When Richmond friends sent her a 
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package of tea or a little loaf sugar, she always 
wished to share it with ‘‘ The Mess’’; of course 
they would not permit it, and frequently made 
little ruses that she might enjoy an unusual 
dainty. 

On one occasion General Stuart went down to 
the White House, and brought back to Rich- 
mond six North Carolina herrings, which he pre- 
sented to Mrs. Lee. She regarded them as such 
a treat that she could not think of eating them 
all herself ; so she sent three of them to her dear 
friend Mrs. S——, of Brook Hill. There was 
great excitement when the herrings arrived, and 
half a dozen girls went to sleep with visions of a 
tempting breakfast. Alas! in the morning a sad 
tale awaited them. An inconsiderate cat had 
devoured one herring ; the best cow had lost her 
cud at a favorable time, and needed a salt fish to 
restore it; and when the last herring was being 
brought in for the table, some hungry soldiers 
passed, and to their lot it fell. ‘‘The best laid 
plans,”’ ete. 

At the time of the battles around Richmond 
General Lee sent a courier to ‘‘ Brook Hill,’’ to 
warn the ladies that the army was swinging 
around and there would be sharp fighting, and to 
advise them to come to ‘‘ The Mess.’’ The night 
before ‘‘ Seven Pines’? General Lee staid there, 
too ; but not to sleep. His firm tread resounded 
all night ; his great anxious heart throbbed with 
foreboding for the morrow’s destiny. In the 
morning he came down dressed in a brand-new 
suit of clothes, his form erect, his hair black, his 
countenance glorious with fortitude and hope. 
Traveler (his Confederate Gray, as he called 
him) stood at the door. He mounted and rode 
slowly down toward Ninth Street amidst the si- 
lent homage of the 
crowd. The officers 
of ‘‘The Mess’”’ 
stood on the steps 
with the ladies, 
among whom was 
Miss Mary Lee, who 
waved to the Gen- 
eral as long as she 
could see him. 

‘You don’t seem afraid for him,’? some one 
said to her. 

‘A soldier’s daughter never knows fear,’’ was 
her proud reply. 

The strain of expected battle was too much for 
one of the visitors at ‘‘The Mess,’’ and she be- 
came really ill; and medicine being scarce, like 
everything else, the only remedy at hand was a 
hottle of hot water. Mr. S had a keen sense 
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of humor, and when he took his family home he 
remarked to one of the officers: ‘‘There is a bot- 
tle upstairs—use it.”? Visions of a ‘‘brandied 
lark’’ arose. Invitations to a few friends were 


issued, among whom was General Hood, who. 
Amidst speeches 


came eager for a little punch. 
and a song the bottle was uncorked ; but James 
River water has the color, not the tone, for ex- 
hilaration. 

There was a victory for Lee at this time, which 
Mrs. Lee took quietly. A lady, wild with joy, 
exclaimed : ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Lee ! how can you be so 
calm? Aren’t you proud? <Aren’t you elated?” 

““My dear,’’ said Mrs. Lee, ‘‘ IT am thankful— 
that is all. If he suffered defeat to-morrow, those 
who adore to-day might then condemn. No; | 
know the General: always does his best, and I am 
content to be quiet when he is victorious and 
calm when he suffers defeat.?’ 

Once alone did her courage seem utterly to 
forsake her. 
Tavern’’ she was indeed disconsolate. ‘‘ Jack- 
son is dead,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘and now Stuart is 
gone. What will become of us? What will my 
poor husband do? It seems that God has turned 
his face from us.’’ But she gathered up her 
strength, and through the darkest days tried to 
soothe others by her perfect resignation. 

The Lees always made an annual visit to 
Shirley, the birthplace of R. E. Lee’s mother, 
and Mrs. Lee and Mildred were there when 
General Butler came up the James River. 
Everybody was uneasy lest Mrs. Lee should be 
taken prisoner, or in some way molested ; and 
finally Mr. Carter sent her and her sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Chapman Leigh, by flag of truce, to 
Aiken’s Landing, thence to Richmond. Mildred 
stayed at Shirley some time longer. 

General McClelland sent a guard of four 
cavalry officers to guard the Shirley house. One 
day the oldest of these officers said to Mrs. Car- 
ter: ‘‘I hear that a daughter of General Lee is 
in this house. I was in the Mexican War with 
Lee, and loved and honored him above any man 
living, and I should be so proud if his daughter 
would come out and speak to me.”’ 

When Mr. Carter was told this, he said: ‘ Pll 
be hanged if Mildred does go to speak to him if 
she won’t be the only one in this house who will.”’ 

Miss Mildred took a different view of the mat- 
ter. When she heard of the soldier’s wish she 
came out and shook hands with him, and they 
had a long talk. He told the great chieftain’s 
daughter about the service in Mexico under her 
father. Many times as he spoke he wiped the 
tears from his eye. Mildred listened feelingly, 
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and told what she might of her father’s present 
life. When she returned to the house she ex- 
pected to find her uncle indignant; but, on the 
contrary, he was amused at her independence, 
and assured her that she had more sense than 
the rest of the household put together. 

At the time of the evacuation, when Rich- 
mond was a maddening bedlam, Mrs. Lee alone 
was calm and perfectly helpless. People entirely 
frantic rushed from pillar to post, the streets ran 
with whisky, and the mob got on its knees be- 
side the gutters and sipped the fiery stream. 
Fire broke loose and the whole city was in dan- 
ger. The fire reached Eighth and Franklin 
Streets, and the house next door to ‘‘ The Mess ”’ 
caught. But Mrs. Lee would not move. Friends 
besought her to fly. Four times did a Union 
officer come, in a carriage and four horses, to 
take her away, and so eager was he to move her 
that he ordered the trunks to be thrown out of 
the window, but she refused to budge, ordered 
the soldiers out and made her daughter Mary 
keep the door of the house, which caught fire 
several times, but was promptly extinguished ; 
and Mrs. Lee’s own words were: ‘‘ That it was 
impossible to exaggerate the kind attention of 
the Union soldiers to her.”’ 
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When the warrior returned from Appomattox 
to ‘*The Mess’’ she was waiting for him, and 
the comfort of the situation she lovingly ad- 
ministered. The fact that accentuates the inter- 
est of ‘707 East Franklin Street ’’ is that General 
Lee came here from Appomattox, rode up to the 
door on Traveler, walked up the broad, stone 
steps with head erect and a steady eye—up- 
stairs to his wife’s retreat—two chastened souls 
glorious amidst defeat! The eager mob en- 
circled the house, friend and foe clamored to be- 
hold him, but the door was closed and guarded, 
and those only came in who were most dear. 

From that moment until the day he left 
Richmond he never went out of the house un- 
til after dark. Upon the back verandas he 
took his exercise. Here he was alone ; he could 
ruminate and wonder if what was done had been 
done wisely. In his, defeat he was the most 
noble and honored hero that a people could 
ever know. 

The General and Mrs. Lee, immediately after 
the surrender, longed to leave Richmond and to 
find a country place and perfect seclusion and 
rest. While they were looking for a home Mrs. 
Elizabeth Preston Cocke, of Oakwood, Cumber- 
land County, Virginia, offered them a cosy 
country house with so much affectionate kind- 
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ness that the General could but accept it ; and 
he was a country gentleman from that time until 
he was called to the presidency of Washington 
and Lee University. At the same time he had 
many offers, which he graciously declined. Some 
Englishman wrote him that $100,000 had been 
put in the Bank of England to his credit, and 
would be his if he would come to England to live. 

When he was about to leave Richmond the girls 
came to ‘* The Mess’? in flocks, either with photo- 
graphs for him to autograph or to beg him to 
give them his picture himself. To these mani- 
fold requests he responded with ineffable sweet- 
ness. 

The radiant countenance of a young girl who 
lived near ‘‘The Mess’’ often cheered the Lees 
in those last weeks in Richmond. One day the 
General looked so sad that she exclaimed: 
“Why will you look so heartbroken ?”’ 

‘Why shouldn’t I?’ he answered. 
cause is dead ! 
on earth.’’ 

‘“Yes, you have,’’ the girl said, cheerfully. 
‘You have got a plenty of love and admiration! 
You have got buttons on your coat, and I want 
one !"? 

General Lee, with a smile, gave her the but- 
ton nearest his throat, and she had it put inte 
u beautiful setting and wore it to the 
day of her death. 

He never gave any more buttons 
away. There was a command that the 
Confederates should not wear their but- 
tons, and as they had no other clothes 
and no other buttons, the latter had to 
be covered with black cloth ; and the 
General’s honor prevented him from 
giving any more ‘away. 

Such simple interviews are treasured 
by all who knew General Lee or his wife. 
There was a magnetism of interest and 
sympathy for all which drew the hum- 
blest to them, and made many love them 
who could not appreciate the loftiness of 
each nature. 

A very modest girl who had never be- 
fore seen General Lee traveled with him 
down the river one day just after the 
She was emotional, and the sight 
of him overpowered her. She did not 
think he noticed her, but he did. They 
were both going to get off at the same 
landing, and he spoke to her and wanted 
to know if she were well wrapt up, say- 
ing that young girls were so apt to eatch 
cold. She had her modest wardrobe in 
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an old-fashioned bandbox studded with brass 
nails, and he observed that, too. ‘‘ What a quaint 
little box!’ he said; ‘‘I like it so much — 
don’t you?’ And a homely trunk was at once 
glorified, and a girl’s tiresome journey bright- 
ened with an impression which she will ever 
hold. 

The day the Lees left Richmond after the evac- 
uation the General went out to say good-bye to 
somebody who could not come to him. As 
he walked up Franklin Street he saw a lady 
standing on the pavement by a pile of trunks. 
She explained that she was in a terrible di- 
lemma —she had locked her bonnet in one 
of the trunks, and could not find one thing to 
wear on her head. 

“Get it out,’’ said the General. 

‘¢ How could I undo or tie up these dreadful 
trunks?’ she asked. 

‘Oh, I can do that,’ he answered as he 
stooped down, and, in a matchless dignity which 
exalted the meanest act, he untied the trunks 
and did them up again with ‘‘ war time’’ rope, 
not with leather and buckles of the present day. 

Friends of Mrs. Lee remember her as she sat in 


the cabin of the old canal boat saying good-bye, 
with now and then a catch in her voice, to those 
who had been near her for several years. She re- 
turned to Richmond once afterward, on her way 
to the “ White House.’’ She then sat again in 
the cabin of the canal boat and held a big recep- 
tion. So many people brought her flowers that 
tubs were set around to hold them and_ the 
shabby canal bank appeared like a gay boule- 
vard filled with smart people. She did not go 
uptown because she could only stand the change 
from the boat to the cars. 

Once, too, she went to Arlington, but the 
mighty changes made her ill. ‘‘Let me get a 
drink of water from the spring,’’ she said, 
‘fand then take me away.’’ It was on this trip 
that she spent some days in. Alexandria, and the 
young men of the place would bear her chair 
into old Christ Church an Sundays, and put her 
in the aisle, where, with earnest devotion, she 
joined in the service of a church where her great- 
grandmother worshipped, and where George 
Washington was a vestryman. 

The last days at Lexington were as beautiful 
as the Western sky above the setting sun. Mrs. 
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Lee was a prisoner to pain, but she drew from 
her life every golden strand, and her husband 
brought only bright things into her chamber. He 
allowed no one to touch her chair when he was 
near; to push her around was his sacred privi- 
lege. He had many vexations. His immense 
mail brought worry as well as consolation. In it 
was the hallowed sympathy of friends and the 
bitter vituperation of enemies. Old soldiers 
wrote him harrowing tales of their poverty and 
besought him to help them, and merciless auto- 
graph fiends harassed him daily. 

To rise grandly above these petty cares was no 
mean struggle. To bury the dark side of life 
and reveal the brightness only, made his heart a 
battle-field. 

““Mrs. Lee,’’? he would say, standing behind 
her chair, ‘‘ I have such a nice thing to tell you 
to-day. I have had a letter from one of ‘my 
boys,’ and he tells me that he is going to be 
married, and that he wishes me to give his wife 
the most beautiful bridal present that a woman 
» could desire. He wants me to write her a letter 
and sign it with my name.”’ : 

Such were the incidents that cheered him, 
the simple homage of the men who had fought 
with him. In the country about Lexington he 
often rode, and evidences of the tender feeling 
which the people bore him were daily mani- 
fested. Once a plain working woman, as he 
passed her cottage, begged him to stop and come 
in. As he got from his horse, she sounded 
a wild blast with a tin horn, and at once a 
swarm of children ran toward her from every 
quarter. 

‘*Oh, General,’’ she cried, ‘‘ these are my little 
children. Please give every one of them your 
blessing.”’ 

And with the gentleness of a mother he in- 
voked the divine favor upon the little ragged 
crowd. 

From these rides he returned to his wife in her 
chair and retailed every pleasant incident of each 
day’s wandering. 

At Lexington Mrs. Lee was quite as busy as 
she was in her chamber at ‘‘707”’ during the war. 
The little church was in a struggling condition, 
and she began to work diligently for it. She or- 
dered from a Richmond artist carte-de-visite pho- 
tographs of General and Mrs. Washington, repro- 
duced from the portraits at Arlington. These she 
colored and offered for sale. 

The demand was go great for these pictures that 
she was kept busy. Her little work-table, which 
stood beside her chair, was full of packages which 
she sent far and near, and a letter written by her 
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at this time touchingly illustrates her original 
industry : 

“Thanks, my dear K., for your exertions in behalf 
of our society. I received the $3.00 safely and send the 
pictures, which I am sorry are not better; but my 
brushes and materials for work are so indifferent that 
none but an artist can understand my difficulties. I 
had hoped to send the pair I promised to Mrs. Read 
this week, but have none ready. I will send you what 
T can collect, but your letter only got here Saturday, so 
I have had but little time to prepare. I want to tell 
you also that I have so many more orders for pictures 
than I can fill that I fear my poor old eyes will give 
out, and I shall not sell any more for less than $1.00 
apiece for those that are autographed and coloured, and 
half a dollar for General Washington vot coloured. 1 
dollar apiece for all the others I send, even those of 
General Lee as a young man, as those are very rare. 
Those I send you for your Scotch friends I will charge 
$1.50 for, as they only expected to give that ; but Iam 
sorry I have not the other pair to send—perhaps they 
would take out the other $1.50 in some of the other pic- 
tures, if not, I will finish them next week and send 
them to you by mail. If I-do not hear from you I shall 
conclude they have taken some of these; and now I| 
want you to execute a commission for me that requires 
some tact. I cannot get any more pictures from Mr. PD. 
unless he will sell them, which I know he will not do if 
he knows J want them; so you must go there and tell 
him you want 25 pictures of General and Mrs. Wash- 
ington on the albumenized card, for a country fair, and 
ask him to have them gotten ready at once, not foo dark 
nor too light. The usual price when you get them that 
way is 10 cts. apiece or 10 fora dollar. You can ask 
him if he sells them forthat, and take some of the 
money you sell the pictures I send for, and buy me the 
value of $2.50 even if he asks more for them. If you 
will take them and put them in an envelope witha? 
ct. stamp, and tear off the corner that the postmaster 
may see they are only photographs, they will come 
safely directed to me here. Now I beg you will not let, 
him imagine they are for me. I write in great haste, 

“ Yours, M. C. Lee.” 


This characteristic glimpse of an earnest woman 
is full of pathos. Quite an interesting story is 
connected with a picture of General Lee and the 
K. to whom Mrs. Lee frequently writes. K. 
used to knit yarn vests for General Lee during 
the war. After one of these parcels had been re- 
ceived by him he sent her a letter of thanks and 
a photograph of himself, which never reached 
her. After the war the letter was published in 
an Albany paper; the destination of the picture 
is not known. When General Lee found this out 
he presented his young friend with another pic- 
ture of himself. Some years afterward the girl 
went to England, and formed many charming 
acquaintances, among whom was Major General 
Grenfell of the British Army, who asked some 
American friends one day for an autograph of 
General Lee. The young Americans refused to 
do it; but this friend of the Lees pondered 
over his request and made a resolution. When 
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she came home she sent General Grenfell the 
little autographed photograph which General 
Lee had given her in place of the one which had 
gone in the wrong direction. In his letter of 
thanks Cieneral Grenfell says: ‘‘It will tind an 
honorable place in my collection with autographs 
of Napoleon, Wellington, Ney, Marlborough, 
Bliicher, Lord Raglan, General Gordon and other 
distinguished soldiers.” 

In another letter, written in the Lexington 
days, we catch some notes of Mrs. Lee’s daily 
life : 


“QLexinaton, February 12th, 1866. 

“‘T acknowledge my remissness, my dearest cousin, 
in not sooner replying to your sweet letter, but I had 
vo little of any interest to tell you that I thought I 

would wait awhile. 

‘“‘The General and Custis have both written some- 
thing for Mrs. Burwell, and I thought I would just slip 
in this little piece, which will answer until I could 
send you something more satisfactory. Mildred gota 
letter from Shirley not long since, in which he wrote 
very cheerfully. We rarely hear from Mary ; she is a 
bad correspondent. Agnes is rather better. She is 
now in Norfolk and did talk of going to Brandon, but 
Dr. Ritchie’s death may make some difference in her 
plans. 

‘‘The General sends you much love, and says if he 
was only able he would mount his horse and ride down 
to see you. I should love to see your dear little baby. 
What a comfort she must be to you! My youth was 
renewed in my little darling Rob.* How I did grieve 
for him, yet now I know it is best for him to be safe 
in the arms of his Heavenly Father! The girls would 
enjoy a visit to you very much, but I do not think they 
will get home before late in the spring, and then they 
cannot leave again directly. . 

‘‘ Mildred sends a great deal of love, and says she 
should like to go and see you. Can't you come to see 
us? You ought to have come while we were in Rich- 
mond, as we were so much more accessible. 

“Tam glad Willy is with you. Tell him the General 
says there is plenty of work for the young men to do 
everywhere in the country, and they need not leave it 
to seek employment. Rob has get in at Romancoke, 
but says it is so lonely there he will marry any woman 
who will build him a house. Ido not know, my dear 
cousin, if I wrote you how kind everybody here is to 
us. Scarcely a day elapses but something nice or use- 
ful is not sent us, and I can truly say the lines are 
fallen to us in pleasant places. 

“Tf I could forget my dear home ft I would be content 
and happy, though I often feel as if I could not die 

. in peace anywhere else, but that day may come upun 
me umawares, and it may matter but little to me where 
I am in that hour when flesh and heart shall fail. 


“Tam sorry to hear you have had so much trouble 


with your servants, Idid not think Nancy would ever 
leave you. Where has she gone? I hope after a year 
or two we shall be able to get good white servants. I 
have been very fortunate in getting two very good 
women from Nelson County, Va. One formely belonged 
to Cousin Polly Cabell ; and we have a tolerable man ; 
he is at least respectable, though not very energetic. 
=" Rooney ** Lee's little son. + Ariiagton. 
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I see a good deal of the Pendletons. 
kind and agreeable. 
“Let me hear from you very soon, 
“Yours, affectionately, 


They are very 


M. C. Ler.”’ 


The brief years of the life at Lexington were 
peaceful, and even after her husband joined Jack- 
son and A. P. Hill Mrs. Lee’s spirit was resigned. 

She wrote, in 1869, to a friend at the Rock- 
bridge baths : 


“T intended to have written to you to-day, my dear 
K., and, indeed, for several days past, but have been 


“so overwhelmed with the carpets which Agnes has 


sent down in my room for me to sew that I have not 
even been able to collect my ideas. 

1 qm so sorry to hear that you all are not coming this 
way, for now I don’t know when I shall see you. The 
General is very anxious to go down to tell you good-bye, 
but he has a wretched cold, so I fear you will not see 
him. He sends his best love to you, and says if he 
does not get down you may know the reason. I must 
beg that you will leave that kitten as a legacy to me. 
Ask Mr. M. to send it the first opportunity. Tell me 
its name. 

“T enclose you $2 to get some muslin for our society 
aprons. We do not care to spend much now, as we are 
making up a large sum for our parsonage, but if you 
hear of any great bargains let me know. I will try and 
send a few pictures for your table if you will write me 
when your fair begins ; and I will not trouble you with 
many commissions as you will be so busy. 

“You must go and see Mr. D. and tell him I want 
fifteen pictures of Mrs. Washington and eleven of Gen- 
eral Washington. Ilis are so much better than I can 
get here. I have an order from Baltimore, and I want 
some printed very nicely, not too dark or too light, and 
without any spots on them. I should greatly prefer 
sending the money for them. If vou can, please find 
out if there is anything that I could send which would 
be acceptable to him, and let me know. 

“Anything you have to send me you can give to 
Jane, who is the maid on the canal boat that leaves 
Richmond Wednesday evening. I will tell her to call 
at Mr. R’s. She is very reliable. When you send the 
muslin put a line in the bundle to let me hear how 
you are, and the price of that plain ruffling No. 2. I 
have some of No.1. Write me how many pictures you 
would like to have, your album seems to be such a nice 
one. 

“IT suppose you are going to Brandon; I envy you 
the privilege. I have relinquished the idea of going to 
the ‘White House’ before Spring, though I do long to 
see that darling boy ;* I have his little face constantly 
before me. Agnes wrote a letter to B. to-day. The 
General received one from J., enclosing a check for our 
church. The weather has been cloudy ; I hope it will 
clear before our Parisian friends arrive next Wednes- 
day. We expected Mr. Chapman Leigh, but he has 
not come, and I fear Mr. Wickham is worse. 

Tenclose a letter to Mr. D., asking him to give you 
some photographs, which you will send with the mus- 
lin. I have kept my letter, hoping that the General 
would be able to get to see you Saturday ; but it rained 
hard all day, and to-day he is laid up with a cold which 
always affects him rather more seriously than most 

* * Rooney's “* son, 
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people. I hope he may be relieved soon. He sends a 
great deal of love and his sincere regrets about not see- 
ing you all again. Custis cannot leave him, but unites 
in adieus and regrets. Mildred was charmed with the 
mats. Aff. M. C. LEE. 


“Pp. 8.—Get as much muslin as you can for the 
money.” 


The cold was never entirely cured, and, after 
the final separation, she writes again to the same 
friend : 


“There have been also some deaths, one a mother 
who has left six young children. Such is life—the 
bridals follow the funerals. How many that I have 
known and loved are gone! My ties to earth are fast 
loosening, and now that the light of my existence has 
disappeared from my horizon the prospect is drear 
and gloomy. Yet I do not repine, withal so many 
comforts are spared me, so many kind friends to sym- 
pathize with me, and, above all, I know that my loss 
is his gain. He needed rest from all the toils and cares 
of his eventful life—the glorious rest of heaven. My 
soul rejoices when I think of him there, so far above 
all the petty interest of earth, with nothing to mar his 
perfect bliss ; a few more years and I shall go to him: 


THE STAGE 
By ARTHUR 


For a young woman who has to work for her 


livelihood there are few callings or professions - 


which are so attractive as the stage. It is a 
comparatively easy ca- 
reer to enter upon since 
no long years of study 
are necessary. When I 
say study is not neces- 
sary, I mean that the 
manager does not de- 
mand of the débutante a 
diploma as she would 
have to furnish before 
entering any of the other 
professions. Pre para- 
tory study for the stage 
is, of course, highly nec- 
essary, but a girl pos- 
sessing beauty is far 
more likely to find favor 
with the average man- 
ager than the girl who, 
by dint of study, has 
the theory of acting at 
her finger tips and has 
rehearsed every im- 
portant part in the 
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DEBUTANTE. : 


* * * * * Perhaps you did not know that I had a 
granddaughter nearly a month old called Tabb Boll- 
ing. Robbie is much charmed with his little ‘Tista.’” 


She rises from her desolation to rejoice and 
take an interest in others joys. After all it 
matters not though a mortal span be enveloped 
in clouds, if the purity of a life sends forth a 
light which will illuminate the human horizon 
till earth shall be no more. 

Mrs. Lee had said she could not die in peace 
away from Arlington, and perhaps it was a 


‘divine blessing that in her wanderings along the 


shore of the river of death, she was seeing her 
babes at Arlington, and plucking violets from 
the sunny garden walks of her beloved home. 


The next paper in this series of articles on General 
Robert E. Lee, to appear in the December number, 
will be contributed by General O. O. Howard, and 
will treat of the character and campaigns of the great 
Confederate. 
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classic repertoire. Beauty, or at least good looks, 
is absolutely necessary to the young woman en- 
tering upon a stage career, It does not, indeed, 
insure her success if 
that be her only gift, 
but the possession of 
it materially helps her 
to attain the end she is 
seeking. There have 
been, no doubt, in- 
stances that have been 
exceptions to the rule, 
but in most of these 
exceptions a homely 
face has been illumi- 
nated by genius. Elean- 
ora Duse isan example. 
She is by no means 
beautiful in face or fig- 
ure. Her face is almost 
plain, and yet one is so 
spellbound by the ge- 
nius of the actress that 
at, times one thinks her 
beautiful. 
Miss Georgia Cayvan, 

formerly leading lady of 
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the Lyceum stock company, and now starring on 
her own account, is a good example of the suc- 
cess a woman may attain on the stage. Miss 
Cayvan is not by any means a great actress, but 
she made herself popular while at the Lyceum 
for the earnestness and womanliness of her act- 
ing and also for her skill for portraying charac- 
ters not demanding too great an intellectual 
effort. A handsome woman herself Miss Cay van 
also believes that beauty is essential for stage 
success. ‘‘ To achieve great success on the stage,”’ 
she says, ‘‘a young woman should have ab- 
normal beauty, a fine voice, perfect physique, 
lovely eyes, the highest degree of magnetism, 
tremendous emotional power, broad comprehen- 
sion of humor, absolute self-confidence combined 
with modesty, faultless taste in dress, good busi- 
ness capacity. In my profession as in all other 
vocations for women, if a woman has the moral 
stamina to bear the test of life outside of the 
domestic circle, it improves and expands her 
nature. If she has not the moral stamina she 
will fall under the ban in her native village, in 
her town church choir, or wherever she is. There 
are no more temptations in the dramatic profes- 
sion to the woman who goes into it honestly and 
earnestly than there are in any other profession or 
business. It is a mistaken theory, however, that 
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personal beauty is the chief requisite of dramatic 
success. Such an idea is detrimental to the best 
interests of the women who believe in it. Beauty 
is an advantage, of course, but it does not take 
pre-eminence of talent. May Robson, Johnstone 
Bennett and Annie Yeamans—unique types of 
successful actresses—do not depend upon pretty 
faces for their success. ”’ 

The woman who has attracted attention in social 
circles and who is a society favorite rarely makes 
a good actress when she goes on the stage. The 
reason for this is the wide difference between the 
training for success on the stage and training for 
success in a drawing-room. Etiquette books 
teach us to conceal our emotions. A ladylike 
monotone, with smooth and even accent, and a 
voice that never rises or falls above a certain 
pitch, are things ordinarily to be cultivated. 
Never, in the drawing-room, must the face ex- 
press extreme emotion. Passion, rage, anger, 
disgust, contempt, pleasure and surprise must 
all be veiled beneath an outward mask of serenity. 
The woman of breeding will never show by the 
lifting of an eyelid that she thinks a person is 
bad tempered, unkind or even cruel. At all 
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times a beautiful calm 
overspreads her fea- 
tures ; she walks slowly, 
speaks deliberately, and 
whatever effect she may 
wish to produce she does 
entirely by means of lit- 
tle ways and actions that 
are pretty rather than 
effective. In a drawing- 
room this may be quite 
agreeable ; but upon the 
stage the effect would 
be lost and the woman 
would appear naive and 
lifeless. 

On an average, fifty 
young girls and men 
graduate from the dra- 
matic schools each 
spring. The theatrical 
managers have already had an opportunity of 
seeing the work of each, thanks to the excel- 
lent system followed at the more important 
schools of giving monthly exhibitions to which 
the public is admitted. A large number of one 
act plays are produced at these student matinées, 
presenting a large variety of parts, and thus the 
novice slowly acquires experience which is in- 
valuable. Also, while she is still a student, the 
managers of the different theatres often utilize 
her in their productions for ‘‘ walking lady ”’ 
parts, or to appear in the chorus. Very little 
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salary is paid for this 
service, but it is invalu- 
able, as it accustoms the 
beginner to face the foot- 
lights, and she is able 
to gradually overcome 
that most uncomfortable 
feeling known as stage 
fright. 

After graduating, the 
novice devotes all her 
energies to seeking an 
engagement for the fol- 
lowing season. She 
makes the round of all 
the theatrical managers’ 
offices, puts her name 
on the lists of the dra- 
matic agents—a kind of 
superior ‘‘ help wanted ”’ 
office—and waits for de- 
velopment’. There is a good deal of com peti- 
tion, for, if there are only fifty beginners from 
the schools, there are hundreds of candidates for 
stage glory who have dispensed with the help of 
the schools for reasons of economy. The gradu- 
ate, however, has the better chance, as usually 
she is willing to work for less money than her 
sister not so well provided with worldly goods, 
and this is one reason why there is so much bit- 
terness among the poorer class of actors and 
actresses against the dramatic schools. 

Notable instances where the graduate from the 
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dramatic school has achieved success on the 
stage are Alice Fisher, Maud Banks, May Rob- 
son, Robert Taber. Each has made a reputa- 
tion and now commands a weekly salary which 
runs into three figures. 

This season a number of the graduates of last 
year’s dramatic course will make their début on 
the professional stage, and reproduced in this 
article are the portraits of some of the most 
promising of them. 

Miss Mary Emerson, a pupil of Franklin Sar- 
gent, is related to the philosopher and essayist, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. She is an attractive-look- 
ing girl, with a rather melancholy and sad expres- 
sion which makes her interesting. She possesses 
considerable ability for emotional work and will 
shortly make her first appearance with Lillian 
Lewis’s company. 

Jessie Mackaye, another pupil of Mr. Sar- 
gent’s, is related to the late playwright man- 
ager Steele Mackaye, and is a native of St. Louis. 
Other members of the family were also actors, 
and she_ evidently inherited the taste for the 
stage, for she began to recite and imitate while 
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almost in her infancy. She is a very pretty, 
plump little girl, admirably suited for ingenue 
work, and her success is unquestionable. She 
will play in the Lyceum stock company the 
roles formerly taken by Effie Shannon and Kathe- 
rine Florence. Perhaps—like Miss Florence— 
she will also fall in love with and marry in real 
life the young actor who makes mock love to her 
on the stage. 

It is often asked if actors feel the emotions 
they portray on the stage. Coquelin, the great 
French actor, says they should not, as acting is 
the art of make-believe, and that while the artist 
is moving his auditors to tears he, himself, 
should be absolutely cold and unmoved. That, 
he says, is art. Other celebrated actors urge the 
contrary. Mounet-Sully, for instance, declares 
that unless the actor feels emotion himself his 
tones must have a false ring. As regards court- 
ships and marriages between members of the 
same dramatic company, comparatively few oc- 
cur, which perhaps bears out M. Coquelin’s ar- 
gument. It seems, however, only natural that, 
after being almost constantly in each other’s 
company for nine months oyt of the year, and 
most of the time exchanging tender sentiment 
on the stage, the love spark spoken of by the 
poet should burst into flame. 

Stage marriages, as a rule, are not happy mar- 
riages. Unless both the husband and wife are 
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engaged for the same company they are sepa- 
rated during the entire season, and where there 
is no domestic life in marriage there is little 
felicity. Managers, too, object to engage actors 
or actresses that are married and who want to 
be in the same company, because where there 
may be a part to suit the husband there is none 
to suit the wife, and vice versa. 

Another talented young girl who will undoubt- 
edly attract attention on the boards this year is 
Miss Marie Tunison, who has studied at the 
American Academy of the Dramatic Arts for the 
past two years. She is a pretty blond and full 
of vivacity and versatility. She will probably 
make her début as Napoleon’s sister—the Queen 
of Naples—in ‘‘ Madame Sans-Géne.”’ 

Miss Gonzales, who has Spanish blood in her 
veins, dreams of conquests in classic réles. She 
will be a Judith, or a Lady Macbeth. She is a 
good-looking girl with a mass of jet-black hair 
and dark, luminous eyes. 

Among the old American families who will be 
represented on the stage this season is the Perry 
Belmonts, a relative of whom—Miss Elizabeth 
French—will probably join Charles Frohman’s 
forces. Miss French’s mother belonged to the 
family of 1812, and so is related to the Perry 
Belmonts. Her father was a prominent lawyer 
and State Senator for New York. Miss French 
is a tall, good-looking girl, and has studied for 
several years with Nelson Wheateroft, who proph- 
esies a brilliant career for her. 

Eleanor Browning, another graduate from Mr. 
Wheatcroft’s school, will make her début as Rosa- 
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mond in ‘‘ Sowing the Wind,”’ under the manage- 
ment of Charles Frohman. She is a pretty girl, 
and is said to be very clever in comedy réles. 

Lucille Nunn, Adéle Block and Jane Harwar 
are also pupils of Mr. Wheatcroft who have been 
engaged for Charles Frohman’s companies. 

The day has gone by when the calling of the 
actor was considered disreputable. These young 
ladies whose names I have mentioned are girls 
of refinement and education, and in many in- 
stances belong to well-known families. One of 
the chief objections parents have heretofore had 
to their daughters adopting the stage career is its 
alleged immorality. Is the stage immoral, or, 
rather, is its atmosphere demoralizing? I do 
not entirely agree with Miss Cayvan when she 
says that there are no more temptations in the 
theatrical profession than in any other. That is 
incorrect. The temptations on the stage for a 
young woman to take a downward step are 
many, but whether she takes this step depends 
altogether, as Miss Cayvan very justly says, on 
her moral stamina. 
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CHAPTER V. 


REAT God! Janet !’’ burst 
; from Preston’s white lips. 

‘Yes,’’ said the woman, 
coolly, ‘‘ Janet.”’ 

‘Where did you come 
from? Why are you here? 
What >’ stammered 
the man. 

‘One question at a time, my dear,’’ replied 
Janet, whose self-possession was in marked con- 
trast to Preston’s confusion. ‘‘I do not won- 
der,’’ she continued, drawing aside her veil, ‘‘ I 
do not wonder at your amazement. You thought 
when you forsook me that you had done with 
me forever, did you not? Now you see how 
easily one can be mistaken. You left me with a 
lie on your lips, promising solemnly to return. 
In all these long, dreary months you have never 
so much as sent me one word. I could not endure 
the suspense, so I followed you. I wanted to be 
near you and keepaneyeon you. I have seen you 
often of late, since I took the little cottage down 
there in the ravine. You little realized I was 
dogging your footsteps, did you? I have been 
hesitating for some time over my future, but this 
afternoon I decided to come here and demand 
what is due me from you.” 

“To demand what is due you?’ muttered the 
man, who during this speech had pulled himself 
together and now fixed his cruel eyes upon her 
with a steady, penetrating stare. ‘‘ What do you 
mean ?”’ 

‘© A public recognition as your wife,’’ returned 
the woman. 

““You are as crazy as ever, Janet,’’ replied 
Preston, contemptuously, ‘‘I told you when we 
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“Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned.’ 


were fools enough to marry, that you must be 
contented to wait until such time as I could in- 
troduce you to the world as my wife. That time 
has not come yet. I am not so situated as to be 
able to acknowledge you as my wife. You must 
wait.’ 

“‘Wait ?’’ cried the woman, with a ring of de- 
spair in her rich voice, ‘‘ have not I waited pa- 
tiently and trustingly until my heart is sick ? 
Oh, Ned, dearest, have some pity on me! Have 
you ceased to care for me? Is there another 
woman? If I thought there was, I would ? 

She stopped, bit her lips and clinched her 
hands. 

‘Come, come!’ said the man, becoming 
cooler and more indifferent as Janet waxed more 
excited, ‘‘ threats do in novels or in plays, but 
not here. Now, listen to reason, Janet. I mean 
to do the fair thing by you. Perhaps I have 
neglected you—yes, I have! But you shall not 
complain of that any more. I will tell my 
brother at the proper time that Iam married. 
You must be satisfied with my promise. And 
now, my dear, you must hurry away. There is 
a house-full of people, and some one is liable to 
come popping out here at any moment.”’ 

“Oh,” cried the woman, wildly, ‘‘I would 
gladly believe you if I could, but you have made 


so many promises and broken them all. No, no, 
T cannot believe you !”’ 
**T will not break this one, Janet,’’ said Pres- 


ton, laying his hand on her arm with a show of 
tenderness. ‘‘ You must believe me. You know 
perfectly well that [love you. Come, now, hurry 
away like a good girl.’’ 

‘“Very well,’’ said Janet, yielding a trifle, ‘‘T 
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will go. If you do as you say you will, Ned, I 
will obey your slightest wish, but if you play me 
false in any particular, my mind is made up— 
my love shall not stop me!’ 

Preston threw back his head and looked at her 
through his half-shut eyes—a favorite trick of 
his—then said, slowly : 

“*T don’t like these half-defined threats vou 
are pleased to make, Janet. You indulged in 
that sort of thing some time before I left you. I 
didn’t like it then, and it’s got to be stopped 
now. I won’t endure it. Why, if I choose I 
can deny you forever.”’ 

‘What do you mean ?”’ demanded Janet. 

““How could you prove we were ever mar- 
ried ?”” 


‘“ How could I prove “ 


‘*Yes, how could you prove our marriage? — 


Both the witnesses and the clergyman who mar- 
ried us are dead. ‘ Come, Janet, own yourself 
outwitted. You are a clever woman, but I flat- 
ter myself I am a match for you. However, I’m 
not going to be cruel or unjust to you. So long 
as you behave yourself you are going to be well 
treated, but if you try any of your little games 
you will get the worst of it. Do you see?’ 

“* And, let me tell you, Ned Preston,’ stormed 
the woman, ‘‘that so long as you keep your 
word to me, you will be well treated, but if you 
try any of your little games you will get the 
worst of it. Do you see?’’ 

‘* You have no hold over me. 
of you !”’ 

‘‘T have a hold over you which you little 
dream, my dear husband !’’ 

‘* Bah !”’ sneered Preston, insolently snapping 
his fingers. 

‘“You-.are not afraid of me?’ demanded 
Janet. 

‘* No; nor any living being !"’ 

‘‘ Are you afraid of the dead?’ whispered the 
woman, fixing her great luminous eyes on his. 

Preston shivered as he encountered that strange 
glance so pregnant with menace. 

‘The dead !’’ he repeated, mechanically, his 
eyes coerced still by hers. 

““Yes, the dead !’’ She breathed the words 
rather than spoke them. ‘‘ Do you never see the 
ghastly face of Paul Humphreys staring up at 
you from the floor ?”’ ; 

Preston fairly gripped her wrist. 

“What do you mean, Janet? 
speak! What do you know ?” 
oe I know enough !”’-she retorted, tantalizingly, 
I stood outside the cabin that night and looked 
in through the window. T can see it all now— 


I am not afraid 


D— vou! 
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the snowy peaks, the moon drifting through the 
black clouds, the red firelight playing over you, 
and——’’ 

‘Stop, stop!’ groaned Preston, wiping the 
moisture from his livid face. 

‘* Have I said enough ?”’ 

ce Yes.’ 

“Well?” 

‘-Go, Janet—go at once! I will come to see 
you at midnight. We can talk matters over 
then. Go now, for God’s sake !’’ 

Carrying herself triumphantly, Janet walked 
slowly down the carriage path and disappeared 
on the highway. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Tt would talk— 
Lord ! how it talked !”’ 


Merry peals of laughter echoed on the ter- 
race. Bob Howard was in his element with a 
pretty girl on each side. The three young people 
were chatting gayly as Edward Preston came 
moodily through the garden back to the house. 
Barney looked up from his roses as he passed to 
say: ‘A strange lady, Mr. Edward, were askin’ 
for yez,’’ and to receive the curt answer : ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, I saw her.”’ , 

Fanny Durand, too, hurled Janet at him in 
these words : 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Preston, did you see the mysterious 
unknown? She just went out by the lower 
gate.’’ ; 

“* Ye—es,’’ drawled Preston, with affected in- 
difference he did not feel ; ‘‘ yes, Isaw a woman 
walking about the gardens. I should not think 
that John would allow persons to walk in here 
at their pleasure. I wouldn’t have it.”’ 

‘COf course not,’’ retorted Fanny. ‘‘ Every- 
body, I think, fully understands that you and 
Mr. John Preston are two quite different  be- 
ings.”’ 

“Come, come,’ said Howard, ‘‘ don’t try to 
pick a row with Preston, Fanny, but tell me 
about Alec.” 

“ Alec?” said Fanny. ‘‘Oh, Alec is beyond 
words! He is too sweet for anything! You 
should see his new bangle! And_ his intel- 
lect! Well, he is certainly going to be the most 
wonderful inventor of the age. Why, Edison— 
well, you wait and see Edison turn livid with 
envy when he hears about my Alec’s latest inven- 
tion. Oh, here they come now. Nora, did you 
ever see anything like that carriage dress of Mrs. 
Dorchester’s ? Oh, what clothes that woman 
has! She is an hourly wardrobe revelation! 
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Look at Alec and the professor loaded down with 
her wraps, parasol and parcels. Poor things !’’ 

A carriage rolled up to the terrace at this 
moment, and a tall, stout, majestic dame, as 
gorgeous as a bird of Paradise, alighted. Her 
companions were a droll pair. Her son, Alex- 
ander, was, as Fanny had expressed it, ‘beyond 
words !’? He was slight, hesitating of speech, 
with gooseberry eyes, big nose and ash-colored 
bang. His collar threatened a severance of his 
jugular vein, and the head of his stick was con- 
siderably bigger than the one on his shoulders. 
Effeminate and vapid as he was, his mother 
looked upon him as a prodigy. She was deter- 
mined he should be an inventor, when one 
glance at the youth was quite sufficient to dem- 
onstrate that his only possible mission in life was 
to hold a tennis racket. 

Professor Theopholus Smudge, Mrs. Dorches- 
ters other companion, was a small, nervous 
man, with a timid air, and a deprecating cough. 
Him Mrs. Dorchester proposed marrying some 
day, although as yet she had not communicated 
her intention to the gentleman. The professor 
was an acknowledged authority on bacteria, in- 
sects and other unpleasant things, his treatise 
on ‘*What I Know About Bedbugs,’’ being a. 
famous text-book. Mrs. Dorchester adored learn- 
ing. She was wealthy. She decided to become 
Mrs. Professor Theopholus Smudge. 

So fond was the good lady of learning, that 
she enjoyed displaying her own, and therefore 
often aired her Latin, upon which moth and 
rust had settled somewhat heavily. The effect 
upon her elderly admirer, when, with a sonor- 
ous and far-reaching voice, the good lady rolled 
out her Latin quotations, was something start- 
ling. Professor Smudge’s emotions were com- 
plex at such times. He felt that his professional 
honor would not permit him to stand by and 
hear a dead language thus ruthlessly mutilated, 
but the respect he felt for Mrs. Dorchester and for 
Mrs. Dorchester’s millions prevented anv criti- 
cism. So he was forced to a discreet middle 
course, which consisted of violent starts and bad 
attacks of coughing whenever the lady made her 
Latin misquotations. All this was a delightful 
comedy to the rest of the people of this story, 
with the exception of Mr. John Preston, who was 
too earnest and sweet-natured to ever make fun 
of anybody. 

‘©Good afternoon, everybody,’ called Mrs. 
‘Dorchester, trailing her silks and laces across the 
terrace. ‘‘I have had a charming drive, but, 
alas ! too quickly over. Time passes so rapidly 
in pleasant company,’ with a conscious glance 
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toward the professor. *‘Tempus faucets, you 
know.”’ 

Professor Smudge dropped on a chair and 
coughed. 


‘*So glad you had a pleasant drive, Mrs. Dor- 
chester,’’ said Nora, sweetly. ‘‘ You must have 
found everybody at home, then ?’’ 

‘On the contrary,”’ said the lady, drawing off 
her gloves, ‘‘I found everybody out. Alec drop- 
ped cards hither and yon, and we passed along 
in a sort of triumphal procession. Well, and 
what have all you good people been doing with 
yourselves this afternoon? Ah, Mr. Howard, 
how fortunate you are here. I was thinking of 
you only this morning. I want you to do a lit- 
tle favor for me: Say something nice in that vile 
sheet of yours—which I never read except under 
protest—about Alec’s new invention, his airship, 
the most marvelous thing the dear boy You 
see, Mr. Howard, it has been the dream of Alex- 
ander’s life to invent an airship. He is building 
it now out on the meadows, as he needs space, 
and I as his mother am convinced that not only 
is there a fortune in it, but that a great inven- 
tion has been made. Ah, there was foresight 
in my naming him Alexander. Alexander the 
Great conquered the world with his sword; my 
Alexander shall conquer the universe with his 
motor.’’ 

“But, Mrs. Dorchester,’’? replied Howard, 
“this is a tremendous enterprise. Will it not 
take years to complete it ?”’ 

‘‘Undoubtedly,’’ answered the lady, airily; 
‘‘ undoubtedly it will take a long time. All great 
inventions do consume time. Mr. Howard, what 
I want now is to have it—talked about, you 
know, and it occurred to me that as you news- 
paper people are always going about like a cer- 
tain character which shall be nameless, seeking 
whom you may devour, that you might make a 
meal off Alec.” 

“Great Scott!’ groaned Howard to himself ; 
‘why, the woman. is striking me for a write- 
up.” 

“ Alec !? called Mrs. Dorchester. ‘‘My son, 
come here. Mr. Howard is anxious to interview 
you about your motor.”’ 

‘Oh, Mrs. Dorchester,’ said poor Howard, 
‘‘pardon me, I shall be obliged to submit the 
matter first to our managing editor.”’ 

‘“*Oh, will you? Why, I supposed you news- 
paper people could put anything in print you 
pleased. Iam sure the papers read as if you 
could,’’ remarked the lady, ingenuously. 

‘*No, indeed ! You see, Mrs. Dorchester, when 
one has an idea, one submits it first to the city 
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‘*No,’’ said Mary, with sad earnestness. 

‘*My dearest niece,’’ said the elder woman, 
rising and gushingly embracing the other, ‘‘ you 
have removed such a weight from my mind, al- 
ready greatly burdened with Alexander’s career. 
You know I must sustain and encourage him 
in his great ambitions. I shall have my reward 
one day when his success is established and peo- 
ple will point me out and say, Dux foemnia fac- 
totum. Mary, I feel that I may yet rank with 
the mother of Washington.”’ 

A sound of voices in the shrubbery interrupted 
Mrs. Dorchester’s wild, imaginative flight. The 
men were returning from viewing young Dor- 
chester’s model of an airship. Almost at the 
same moment Nora and Fanny appeared, having 
recovered control of their risibles. 

“‘Going to have tea out of doors to-night, are 
you?’ asked Edward, looking over to the table. 
‘*That’s proper. Mrs. Dorchester, won’t you 
give me a cup? Iam tremendously thirsty.” 

‘“*T think,”’ said that lady, coolly, ‘‘ we should 
wait for your brother. He will be here very soon.”’ 

‘“*To be sure,’’ cried Nora, ‘‘ Uncle John will 
be at home for vespers, to-night of all nights. It 
is the feast of Saint Ann, you know, and his 
heart would be broken if he missed evening 
service.”’ 

‘“It is a good thing there is one piously in- 
clined person in our family,’’ said Preston, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘ Yes, Mrs. Dorches- 
ter, by all means let us wait for old Jack.”’ 

‘‘Old Jack, indeed !’’ cried Mrs. Dorchester, 
with great indignation. ‘‘ You might as well say 
the old Harry! I consider you very irreverent, 
shockingly so !”’ 

‘¢Trreverent ?’’ returned Preston. ‘‘ Yes, that’s 
just the word. Jack’s personality is one that 
seems to demand reverence. There is a majestic 
dignity about Jack. Oh, well, it is a great mis- 
take that he did not carry out his early inten- 
tions. Jack would have been simply superb in 
a cassock.”’ 

‘In a cassock ; what on earth do you mean ?”’ 
demanded the lady. 

‘* Why, you know, Jack studied for the priest- 
hood.”’ 

‘‘ Impossible !”’ with uplifted hands and voice. 

‘‘Why impossible?’ asked Nora. ‘Ours is a 
Catholic family, vou know, and Uncle Jack was 
devout and attentive to his religious duties from 
his boyhood. It was never a penance for him 
to say an ave, ora pater noster. He loved the 
rites of the church.”’ 

‘*Oh, yes,’ continued Edward, “it was un- 
derstood all through his youth that Jack would 
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enter the priesthood, but when Brian, Nora’s 
father, was killed by a fall from his horse, our 
father besought Jack to give up the idea. There 
was a struggle before Jack yielded, and I be- 
lieve it has been the regret of his life that he 
renounced his vocation. Not that he is un- 
happy—he is too sweet-natured for that! Be- 
sides, here is Miss Drew,’’ bowing to the girl, 
who flushed and paled at his mocking saluta- 
tion. ‘‘But, don’t you see, Jack and the times 
are out of joint. He can never be in touch 
with the mad thirst for wealth, the rush for gain 
of this day. He is out of place in that bust- 
ling modern Babylon, down the river. No; 
Jack’s place is really in the chancel of the little 
church over yonder, instead of on the floor of 
the stock exchange.”’ 

A train whistled in the distance. 

“‘ Ah,’? went on Edward, in the same lazy, 
indifferent manner, ‘‘ speaking of angels, there is 
Jack’s train. If you ladies will excuse me, I 
will walk down and meet him.’’ 

‘* Mirabile dictator !’’ cried Mrs. Dorchester, at 
which Professor Smudge shuddered. ‘‘ Whoever 
heard anything to equal that? <A priest! Tut, 
tut! It gives me a chill only to think of it! 
How dreadful !”’ 

‘* But, auntie, why dreadful ?’’ asked Mary. 

**Why, to think of that lonely man shutting 
himself away from all the pleasures and lux- 
uries of life, giving up home, friends, everything 
that makes life worth living, to spend his days 
among the sick, miserable and poverty stricken ! 
I can’t conceive anything more awful !”’ 

‘““To spend his days in doing good, in tem- 
pering affliction, in pronouncing the blessed 
benedictions of the church and in leading souls 
to Heaven, what more worthy or fitting vocation 
for a nature like his than that of God’s priest?” 
asked Mary, earnestly. 

‘Oh, Iam not surprised at your enthusiasm,” 
replied her aunt, ‘your visionary ideas would 
see something grand in such a sacrifice. A 
priest !’’ —shuddering—‘‘ Alec !”’ 

‘«Yes, mamma,’’ said Alec, hastening to her, 
hang, high collar, big stick, rings and all. 

‘“Don’t you ever get such a fancy in your 
head, my child. If I ever were to remark any 
such inclination on your part, do you know what 
I would do? I should immediately have you 
declared ne plus ultra, and confined in an 
asylum.”’ 

Professor Smudge’s condition at this point was 
truly pitiable. His eyes were glued upon the 
ground, and his fingers beat a nervous tattoo 
upon his hat brim. 
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‘« Look at the sufferer,’’ murmured Howard to 
Fanny. ‘He is now in extremis. Nothing can 
be done to alleviate his agony.”’ 

‘‘Hush,’’ warned Nora, ‘‘here they come,”’ 
rising joyously to welcome the brothers, who 
came driving up in John Preston’s cart. The 
big, handsome fellow leaped to the ground, and 
was instantly seized by Nora and Fanny, who 
bore him a laughing captive across the terrace. 
He kissed each of the girls, shook hands with 
Howard and the professor, and then crossed 
quickly to where Mary Drew sat apart, serious 
and quiet. Bending over her chair he mur- 
mured in her ear : 

‘Tell me all about it. 
and happy to-day ?”’ 

‘Very well, indeed,’’ she answered, not look- 
ing at him, ‘‘ and quite happy.”’ 

‘¢Oh, only quite happy,’’ said John, looking 
thoughtfully at her, and with a little sigh, too. 
“T must know all about that presently. But 
come now, dear, give me a cup of tea. That 
will refresh me. I am awfully weary. 

‘¢ And, now,’’ he continued, still watching 


Have you been well 


Mary, as she poured out the tea. ‘‘ What 
have you all been doing to-day. Ned, of 
course, has been riding. How is the new 


mare, my boy ?”’ 

‘‘She is a beauty, hard bitted and wants her 
head. But I like her. I propose ’’—with one of 
his most cruel smiles—‘‘to conquer her. You 
know I love to subdue.”’ 

Mary dropped the spoon she was holding 
upon a cup, with a great clatter. 

‘*T am nervous,’’ she said, apologetically. 

‘““T thought the animal would please you,”’ 
said John; ‘‘but you must be careful and not 
over exert yourself, my dear fellow. That heart 
of yours must not be trifled with, you know.”’ 
Rising to meet Mary and to take the cup of tea 
from her hands, he continued: ‘‘And how 
comes on the airship, Mrs. Dorchester ?”’ 

‘« Alexander is progressing,’’ returned his fond 
mamma ; ‘‘he has the model nearly completed. 
Just at present he is most attentively studying 
the methods of the birds—obtaining all sorts of 
hints from the dear little creatures. We can 
learn so much from the feathered songsters, vou 
know.”’ 

‘*Yes, no doubt,’ said John, with the suspi- 
cion of a smile lurking round his fine, clean-cut 
lips. 

we Alexander and I,’’ went on Mrs. Dorchester, 
“‘have been discussing the feasibility of forming 
a company. Will you interest vourself in it? 
Make yourself president of the S. Alexander 
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Dorchester Air Line, Limited. 
you think of that for a title?” 

‘Admirable,’’ said John, ‘‘ but why S. ?” 

“*S. stands for Smart—Alec’s first name—af- 
ter my family, you know. My maiden name 
was Smart. Alec!’ 

“Yes, mamma’’ — bang, stick, rings, vapid 
smile and all. 

‘John thinks very favorably, very favorably, 
indeed, of the stock company—’’ 

““Mrs. Dorchester, I—’’ 

‘He has consented to become its president, 
and will do all in his power to float the airship,’’ 
amiably rambled on the lady. ‘‘ Let us once get 
the project on terra cotta—”’ 

Professor Smudge groaned, but instantly con- 
trived to dexterously turn the groan into a hol- 
low cough. 

‘*On terra cotta’? pursued Mrs. Dorchester, 
‘*and everything will be plain sailing.’’ 

‘*My dear lady,’’ said John, ‘‘I appreciate 
your confidence in my business ability, but I 
shall have to think the matter over a bit before 
giving a final decision. However, if Alec can 
make an airship that will go, I promise him all 
the help in my power. And I speak now for the 
first one finished,’’ he added, turning to Alec. 
“‘T want you to hurry up, my boy, and get it 
done for my wedding trip. Do you hear? I 
wish I had one now to fly up from the city in 
every night. The journey is so tiresome by rail. 
Oh, if you could know how I long to get home 
—hback to the flowers, the trees, the birds, and 
to you,”’ giving Mary a gentle smile. ‘‘ To-night 
it seems especially grateful and restful, because it 
has been such a hard day.”’ 

‘Much of a flurry in stocks to-day ?” inquired 
Edward. 

‘*T believe there was,”’ 
sently. 

‘*Didn’t touch you, I hope? 
those mining shares ?”’ 

“Ngo—I—I~—” 

“Did you get hold of that Denver id Mexican 
Northern stock we were talking about yester- 
dav?” persisted Edward. 

‘“No—o—o,’’ returned John. ‘You see, | 
haven’t spent much time on ’change to-day, for 
the fact is, I left the street at eleven o’clock, and 
didn’t go back.”’ 

“‘My dear Jack,’’ replied his brother, ‘‘I fear 
you’ve missed a very good thing. What in the 
deuce possessed you to stay away to-day, of all 
days 2?” 

“T know you will say T am a fool, and I sup- 


Now, what do 


answered John, ab 


Did vo 


pose T am, but I got interested in a little news- 
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boy that was run over on Broadway. Oh, that 
poor little fellow! I couldn’t leave him until I 
saw him safely in the hospital and his sufferings 
relieved, and by that time it was too late to do 
business, so I didn’t go back.”’ 

Edward rose with an air of great vexation. 

‘“So, my dear fellow, for a dirty, wretched, 
broken-legged newsboy you have lost thousands 
of dollars.”’ 

Mary Drew impulsively held out her hand to 
John, who bent and kissed it with stately grace. 
Edward’s sneering eyes were fixed upon the pair, 
a wicked flush sprang to his cheek, and he set 
his cruel lips with a snap. 

“That was a sad enough experience,’’ said 
John, continuing, ‘‘but a more painful one 
awaited me—one which was to bring all the cru- 
elty of existence so vividly before me that I can- 
not yet shake off the impression it made.”’ 

‘What was that, John?’ asked Mary, gently, 
as he paused. 

‘*At the Grand Central Station I saw a crowd 
gathered at the door, and presently perceived 
that everyone was staring at a wretched unfor- 
tunate, handcuffed to a stern-faced sheriff. A 
prisoner was. being taken to Sing Sing, It is an 
every day sight, but I cannot become hardened 
to it. I seem each time to be looking into an 
open grave where lies the crumbling dust of man- 
hood. Well, I went over .and spoke to the of- 
ficer, whom I chanced to know. He told me his 
man had been sentenced for twenty years for 
breaking open Shores & Needham’s place. ‘A 
tough case’ he called him. The man listened 
doggedly while the sheriff made his statement, 
then raising his heavy eyes, looked me squarely 
in the face and said, ‘I am innocent.’ ”’ 

“Oh, of course, of course,’’? cried Edward, 
who was pacing to and fro on the terrace, his 
hands in his pockets, ‘‘and I’ll lay you ten to 
oue Jack, that you believed him.’’ 

* sss,’? said his brother, very gently, ‘I did, 
and 4 .“d him go.”’ 

Edward Pseston laughed contemptuously ; 
‘“‘and whav did he say to that ?”’ 
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‘‘He said nothing,’’ said John, gently, ‘‘ but 
his throat heaved, and he drew his ragged sleeve 
across his eyes.”’ 

There was a profound silence for a moment, 
and then Mrs. Dorchester cried indignantly : 
“The poor fellow! But what I want to know 
is, why his friends don’t get out a writ of post 
mortem ?” 

There was a crash — Professor Smudge had 
dropped his cup and saucer on the ground, and 
was clasping his head in despair. 

“‘Ton’t feel so badly about it, Professor,’’ said 
Nora, kindly ; ‘‘ it’s no great matter.”’ 

‘©Oh, yes, Miss Nora, it is a great, a terrible 
matter,’? moaned the poor man. 

But Robert Howard, seeing a crisis was im- 
pending, with a hope of turning the conversation, 
said: ‘‘This is a very peculiar case, Mr. Pres- 
ton, and has attracted considerable attention in 
town. ‘There isn’t a newspaper man on the Row 
who believes this fellow guilty. It was a big 
steal, and somebody had to suffer to satisfy the 
public. This man was a tough, and had in- 
curred the enmity of the police in that precinct. 
It’s a clear case of railroading, I think.” 

‘“¢T feel,’’ said John, addressing the little cir- 
cle earnestly, ‘‘ I feel it my duty to do something 
for these wretched convicts. I scarcely know 
what. Now, this man impressed me so greatly 
I took his name. I must look into his case. 
What you tell me, Robert, only strengthens my _ 
convictions that I ought to help these poor 
wretches in some fashion. After all, they are 
my brothers.’’ 

“Oh, come now, Jack,’* drawled Edward, 
‘don’t insult your brother in that heartless 
fashion.”’ 

‘*Let me see,’’ went on John, looking over a 
small memorandum book he had drawn from his. 
pocket. ‘‘ Here it is—no—that’s not the name— 
ah, yes, here it is—Oscar Kenneth.”’ 

Whiter than marble, with his hand uplifted as 
if to ward off a blow, Edward Preston took one 
or two steps toward his brother, surged heavily, 
and fell like a log on the velvet terrace. 


? 


(To be continued. ) 
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MADAGASCAR AND THE MALAGASY, 


By MARY 


ALTHOUGH the conquest of Madagascar by the 
French will doubtless open that far-away island 
more freely to civilizing influences than has 
been accomplished under native government, it 
is impossible not to sympathize with a people 
who have struggled so long and so persistently 
for the possession of their own country. En- 
lightened views, resulting from education and 
experience, of course, render the French nation 
capable of ruling more wisely and justly than 
the Hovas, who had so recently, in comparison, 
emerged from a semi- 
barbarous state. 
Nevertheless the sight 
of a race, in the in- 
fancy of civilization, 
ignorant and simple- 
minded, uneducated in 
diplomatic measures, 
unskilled in modern 
modes of warfare, but 
anxious to keep their 
own form of govern- 
ment, their own sove- 
reign, their own lands, 
and to open their 
country peacefully to 
commerce with other 
nations—such a sight, 
in spite of errors, mis- 
understandings and 
hostilities resulting 
therefrom, cannot but 
stir the blood of those 
who live in free coun- 
tries. 

The great extent of 
Madagascar—only two 
islands, calling Aus- 
tralia a continent, exceeding it in size—certain 
peculiar physical features, and the former hos- 
tility of native tribes to foreigners, have ren- 
dered detailed investigations of the country 
difficult until comparatively recent times. Even 
now, parts of the interior are wholly unknown. 
Separated from Africa by the Mozambique Chan- 
nel, Madagascar extends nearly 1,000 miles north 
and south, and 350 at its broadest part, near 
the centre. In area it is nearly double the size 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and is larger than 
France. About 500 miles east of it are Mauri- 
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tius (once called the Isle of France) and other 
islands belonging to Great Britain ; and Reunion 
(formerly Bourbon), belonging to France. From 
its position, Madagascar might dominate the In- 
dian Ocean ; and, considering their vast eastern 
possessions, its commercial and strategical im- 
portance to both England and France is evident. 

The island is naturally divided into the coast 
region, the forest belt, and the highlands—the lat- 
ter reached by a gradual ascent from the western 
coast, and a more abrupt and difficult one from 
the eastern. The coast 
is indented by numer- 
ous bays, forming ex- 
cellent harbors on the 
west, and also on the 
northeast, at Atongil 
Bay, and Diego Suarez 
Inlet. Tamatave hasa 
commodious port, the 
nearest of importance 
to the capital. But 
south of Tamatave, the 
rivers are usually 
small, and barred with 
sand at their mouths, 
so that they re of lit- 
tle commercial impor- 
tance. 

Tamatave has a 
population of about 
10,000. Other im- 
portant coast towns are 
Foule Point, a_ little 
to the north ; Vohe- 
maro, an export place 
for cattle; Andevo- 
ranty, a turning point 
in the route from 
Tamatave to Antananarivo, and Vatomandry, a 
port near by; To” on the west coast, the 
nearest port to Na and Mojanga, with its 
14,000 inhabitants, emporium of trade with 
the Arabs of Zaneit —_ and recently brought into 
special notice in e ction with the French ex- 
pedition to the cay 

At an average « 
miles from the se: 

a belt of dense for -: 
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ingly difficult t« 
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strong defense to the interior. As there are no 
carriage roads in Madagascar, only beaten paths, 
journeys are tedious. The natives are accus- 
tomed to travel long distances on foot, though a 
palanquin, carried by bearers, is used to some 
extent. 

Beyond the forest region, with vast plains in- 
tervening, is the granitic plateau, 4,000 or 5,000 
feet above the sea, from whose surface rise peaks 
and domes several thousand feet higher. This 
highland region is the characteristic feature of 
Madagascar. Here are rockbound hills, dreary 
moors, and rich, pleasant valleys; here are the 
sources of all the large rivers ; here, occupying 
the central province of Imerina, dwell the 
Hovas, the dominant race; here, with an esti- 
mated population of 100,000, is their capital, 
Antananarivo, conspicuous for many miles 
around. It is built on the summit and sides 
of a granite hill that rises about 500 feet above 
the surrounding plain. Grouped together on 
the most prominent point of the hill are the 
royal palaces, among which are the Tranovola, 
or ‘Silver House,’’ the Queen’s Palace, Manam- 
pisoa, and the Great Palace, bearing the unpro- 
nounceable name Manjakamiadana, all fine 
buildings. A stone church, 112 feet in height, 
stands near the Great Palace ; and other 
churches occupy prominent positions, as also 
the foreign consulates. The prime minister’s 
residence is an imposing building of Oriental 
architecture, rivaling in size the royal palaces. 
Not far distant are the royal tombs, although 
some sovereigns have been buried in Ambohim- 
anga, one of the ‘‘ sacred cities’? north of the 
capital. Formerly there were twelve of these 
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‘“sacred cities,’’ into which, until recently, no 


foreigner was allowed to enter. 

Two suburbs—if we may so call them—of An- 
tananarivo are interesting as connected with na- 
tional ceremonies. Imahamasina, a large plain, 
including about 180 acres, where military reviews 
take place, and where a new sovereign is publicly 
acknowledged ; and the plain of Andohalo, the 
coronation ground and place for public meetings. 
Near the centre of this plain is a flat, blue rock, 
called the ‘‘Saered Stone,’? upon which new 
sovereigns must stand during the special corona- 
tion ceremony. 

The highland region also includes Betsileo, 
south of Imerina, the capital of which is Fian- 
arantsoa, which, next to Anta- 
nanarivo, is the largest town 
in the interior. 

The Malagasy are generally 
regarded as of Malayan origin 
—similarity of manners and 
customs, of language and 
physiognomy favoring this 
view, as well as many native 
traditions. It is believed that 
a race called the Vazimba oc- 
cupied the interior of the 
island before the present in- 
habitants. Numerous cairns 
are found which are supposed 
to be their burial places. 
According to tradition, when 
the Hovas first landed on the 
eastern coast—probably before 
the Norman conquest—they 
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found Madagascar ‘inhabited by a people of 
much darker skin than their own, but whose 
customs and language were similar. The early 
history of the Hovas is veiled in obscurity, 
but the names of thirty-seven successive sove- 
reigns are preserved. They became the domi- 
nant race, proving themselves superior to other 
tribes in intelligence, skill and ability to govern. 
Their complexion is a light olive, hair straight 
and black, limbs small and well formed. Other 
tribes are darker in color, with frizzly hair. 
Among the dark tribes are the warlike Sakalava, 
occupying the western section, sub-divided into 
many tribes, each with its separate chief; the 
Antankarana, on the north; and the Betsimis- 
araka, a general name applied to several tribes 
along the eastern coast. The southern and the 
forest tribes are comparatively little known; and, 
as before mentioned, the Hova and Betsileo oc- 
cupy the interior, The entire population of Mada- 
wascar is estimated at about 3,500,000, 

A deadly miasma pervades the lowlands dur- 
ing a greater part of the vear, often extending 
inland to the forests. Although the fever it pro- 
duces rarely attacks those who are natives of and 
constant residents in the malarial districts, it is 
dangerous to islanders who descend from the 
more wholesome interior, and is especially fatal 
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to foreigners. During the hot, wet months of 
December, January and February its ravages are 
greatest. Formerly condemned criminals were 
sent to certain malarial districts, where they soon 
died—as was intended. The elevation of Imerina 
and Betsileo renders them mostly exempt from 
fever, and the climate safe and agreeable, even to 
foreigners. 

Madagascar presents an interesting field to the 
naturalist and botanist. It is the special home 
of that curious creature, the lemur—no less than 
thirty-six species being found there ; and also 
thirty species of the chameleon. There are birds 
of brilliant plumage, peculiar to the island, whose 
classification puzzles the ornithologist. Trees 
valuable for timber crowd the forests, while the 
palm, the pandanus, the bamboo and the ‘‘travel- 
er’s tree’’ serve many domestic purposes. Rice 
is the chief article of food cultivated, but the di- 
versity of climate admits of great variety in crops, 
and indigenous fruits and berries abound. Mag- 
nificent flowering trees are conspicuous by their 
vivid colors, and the ground in many places is 
bespangled with wild blossoms of varied hues. 
The delicate sensitive plant, the odd - shaped 
pitcher plant and the tremulous flower and 
skeleton leaf of the lace plant are a few speci- 
mens of curious growths. 
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Ancient historians referred to this vast island 
under various unfamiliar names ; but Marco Polo 
‘first made it known to medieval Europe as ‘‘ Mad- 
iegascar’’ about 1298. It was nearly two hun- 
dred years later, in 1497, when a Portuguese 
traveler obtained the first authentic information 
about the island; and ten years afterward a 
Portuguese squadron en route to the East Indies 
discovered the eastern shore. 

In 1540 a colony from Portugal built a fort on 
a rocky isle near the present Fort Dauphin. This 
was regarded with great hostility by the natives, 
who invited the foreigners to a feast, and then 
murdered all but five, who escaped to the fort. 
Some efforts were made afterward to establish 
trading stations, but these having failed, the Por- 
tuguese abandoned Madagascar to more fortunate 
adventurers. 

In 1642 the famous Sociéte de? Orient was formed 
in France under the patronage of Richelieu, with 
the object of founding colonies in the East ; and 
the next year it announced that it had taken pos- 
session of Madagascar and adjacent islands in the 
name of the King of France. During the next 
thirty years France sent out many colonies to 
Madagascar, with no permanent success. 

Malaria, the hostility of the inhabitants and dis- 
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asters that befel one large expedition on the tem- 
pestuous voyage thither quenched the enthusiasm 
of the French. And when, on Christmas Eve, 
1672, there was a general massacre at Fort Dau- 
phin by the natives, the French establishments 
were abandoned, although a formal decree was 
issued in 1686, reasserting that Sadhegeacat be- 
longed to the French Crown. 

Meanwhile England’s attempts to found a 
colony near St. Augustine’s Bay, on the western 
coast, had proved most disastrous. The spot 
was particularly attractive: the harbor fine, the 
soil fertile, and there was easy river communica- 
tion with the interior. In 1644 a band of 400 
Englishmen landed with hopeful hearts. Four 
years later, a few Frenchmen coming from Fort 
Dauphin in the hope of getting passage home- 
ward on some English vessel, found not a sin- 
gle English colonist remaining. There was a 
fort, and a cemetery, in which more than 300 
were buried. It was learned that the leader of 
the expedition, and most of the men, had fallen 
victims to the Malagasy fever, and the survivors 
had been taken away by some vessel. 

In 1733 France made another movement to- 
ward colonization at Antongil Bay. In 1750 the 
Island of St. Marie, off the northeast coast, was 
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ceded to France by Bety, daughter of one of the 
native chiefs ; and about 1821 it was formally 
taken possession of by the French, who have 
permanently occupied it since as a trading and 
naval station. During the long hostilities be- 
tween France and England, about the beginning 
of the present century, the desire to control the 
eastern trade resulted in the destruction of many 
merchant ships, the English suffering severely. 
In 1810 affairs took a new turn, and the suprem- 
acy of the British in the Indian Ocean was estab- 
lished for the time by the capture of Mauritius 
and Reunion. 

Madagascar’s struggles during the present cen- 
tury, and her relations with the French and other 
nations, may be better understood by some con- 
nected mention at this point of her sovereigns. 

A long line of Hova chiefs preceded Andrian- 
impoinimerina—the first King of Imerina—who, 
after making many tribal conquests, died in 
1810, and was succeeded by Radama I., a young 
enthusiast and able ruler, the first of the Hova 
chiefs who came into contact with Europeans. 
Wise and intelligent, he perceived the advan- 
tages to be gained from intercourse with other 
nations, and accepted the advances of merchants 
and missionaries with cordiality, sending his two 
brothers to Mauritius to be educated. He sub- 
dued many tribes, among whom were the power- 
ful Sakalava, cementing his friendship with them 
by marrying Rasalimo, a Sakalava princess. In 
1828 Radama died, at the age of thirty-six, and, 
by an adroit coup @état, though not without 
bloodshed, one of his wives was proclaimed 
queen, under the title of Ranavalona I. 

During the reign of Radama, in consequence 
of his liberal policy, Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant missionaries had worked side by side 
among the idul-worshipping Malagasy, though 
not without mutual jealousies quite foreign to 
the spirit of Christianity. It was not until about 
1820 that Protestant Christianity was effectively 
introduced among the Hovas. Gradually, schools 
were established, churches built, useful arts 
taught, and the printing press began its civiliz- 
ing work. Unfortunately Ranavalona I. became 
notorious for her cruelty, her vices and her hos- 
tility to Christianity. For vears she carried on 
the most sanguinary wars with various tribes, 
attended by massacres of the greatest barbarity. 

Between 1830 and 1835 the entire Bible was 
printed in the Malagasy language, also an English 
and Malagasy dictionary, and other hooks. The 
people showed a profound reverence for the Bi- 
ble, and an inclination to follow a form of wor- 
ship taught by it. But in 1835 the queen insti- 
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tuted a terrible persecution of the native Chris- 
tians, who were charged with being in league 
with foreigners against the government. Fearful 
massacres followed, religious worship was forbid- 
den under pain of death, and, with a few ex- 
ceptions, all Europeans were ordered to leave 
the island. In consequence of some special out- 
rages upon British vessels, the French and Eng- 
lish squadrons combined in an attack upon 
Tamatave in 1846. They were promptly re- 
pulsed, and the heads of over thirty slaughtered 
French and English were fastened to poles and 
exposed along the shore: of Tamatave Harbor. 
These were not removed until 1854, when they 
were taken down at the special request of an 
English missionary, who had gained audience 
with the queen. 

At length, after a reign of thirty-three years, 
the cruel Queen Ranavalona died, in 1861, and 
was succeeded by her son, Radama II. With 
his accession came a change of policy. Peace 
and amnesty were proclaimed, captives were re- 
turned to their homes, and the Sakalava chiefs 
swore allegiance to the young king. Madagascar 
was again opened to European trade and Europe- 
an missionaries, and full liberty as to religion 
was announced. But as for the king himself, 
the influence of worthless favorites had wrought 
his ruin. Soon after his coronation he plunged 
into a life of debauchery and vice. The confu- 
sion arising from his neglect of state duties, and 
from certain obnoxious orders, led to open rebel- 
lion, and he was assassinated in his own palace, 
in May, 1863. His widow, Rasoherina, was pro- 
claimed queen. 

While Crown Prince, Radama II. was induced 
by certain Frenchmen, particularly by M. Lam- 
bert and M. Laborde, to make extensive conces- 
sions of land and mining privileges, and when 
he became king he ratified these concessions. 
But when Rasoherina absolutely refused her 
sanction to this agreement hostilities between 
France and Madagascar seemed imminent. A 
compromise, however, was at length effected, the 
queen agreeing to pay an indemnity if the objec- 
tionable document was returned to her. The in- 
demnity was sent to Tamatave in specie— 180,000 
silver dollars, packed in 86 barrels—and La Charte 
Lambert was publicly burned in the market place. 
Rasoherina’s reign, though short, was marked by 
progress in civilization, and the interchange of 
treaties of friendship and commerce with Eng- 
land and the United States. 

On the death of Rasoherina, April, 1868, a 
niece of Ranavalona IT. ascended the throne, as 
Ranavalona IT. When a girl, her gentle chari- 
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ties and sympathy with the Christians during 
their persecutions had won respect and love ; and 
when she became queen it was understood that 
Madagascar’s first Christian ruler was on the 
throne. On the day of her coronation the idol 
which had been prominent on similar occasions 
was banished, and a copy of the Malagasy Bible 
placed near the throne ; while on the canopy 
above, in golden letters, were the words: ‘‘ Glory 
to God in the Highest, Peace on Earth, Good 
Will to Men.’’ The queen addressed the people 
with one hand on the Bible, expressing the hope 
that they might adopt the Christian faith, but 
added: ‘‘In this matter you shall not be com- 
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continued steadfast in the faith she adopted dur- 
ing her reign of fifteen years; and when she 
died, in July, 1883, there was universal mourn- 
ing at the loss of so good a queen. 

Ranavalona ITI., a niece of the preceding queen, 
and great-granddaughter of Andrianimpoinime- 
rina, the founder of the latest Hova dynasty, was 
born in 1861. The ceremonies attending her 
coronation, witnessed by nearly half a million of 
people, took place first on the Plain of Andohalo 
and afterward on the great plain of Imahama- 
sina, the queen being attended by her maids of 
honor, officers and soldiers, regiments of boys in 
uniform and troops of girls dressed in white. She 
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pelled.’’ She ordered her own household idols 
and the chief national idol to be burned ; and 
gradually her example was followed by the gener- 
al destruction of household idols among the Ho- 
vas. The following year Ranavalona married the 
prime minister, Rainilaiarivony, and with him 
made a public profession of her faith. The Pal- 
ace Church was built, hospitals and schools es- 
tablished, and the people in the interior prov- 
inces, to a great extent, willingly put themselves 
under Christian and educational influences. 
Throughout the Christian world great interest 
was felt in this national step Madagascar had 
taken towards better things. Ranavalona IT. 


wore a white brocaded silk robe, with an em- 
broidered velvet train, many jewels, and a golden 
crown of peculiar design. Instrumental music, 
the roaring of cannon, and the singing of girls 
and women enlivened the ceremonies ; and when- 
ever the people caught sight of the two scarlet 
umbrellas which shaded the palanquin in which 
she was carried, the wild shouts of thousands tes- 
tified their enthusiasm. 

A brief quotation from her message to the peo- 
ple shows its spirit : . 

“The laws of my kingdom will be printed and 
issued to all the people. Let each one beware, 
for the law is no respecter of persons ; it is what 
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one does that condemns him ; for both I and you 
must submit to the law. Observe the laws ; for 
I have no desire to condemn you, and [ wish no 
one’s life to be taken. Whoever forsakes the 
path of righteousness walks in the ways of dark- 
ness. Is it not so, oh, people ?”’ 

These sentiments, worthy to have been uttered 
by the ruler of the most enlightened country in 
the world, were received with enthusiasm by the 
Malagasy. Ranavalona III. is said to be attract- 
ive in appearance, and on state occasions dresses 
tastefully in European style, though ordinarily 
she prefers the characteristic national dress, She 
has shown an interest in both Protestant and Cath- 
olic Missions, but has had little to do with state 
affairs personally—the prime minister, Rainilaia- 
rivony, whom she married, having heen, in fact. 
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“the ruler. He has been con- 
sidered an intelligent and skill- 
ful diplomat, and_ respected 
and feared by the Malagasy. 

Madagascar having been re- 
garded as a dependency of 
Mauritius, when the latter 
island and Reunion fell into 
the hands of the British in 
1810, all the French Stations 
on Madagascar were occupied 
or destroyed by them. By 
the Treaty of Paris, in 1814, 
Great Britain restored to France 
all colonies, ete., which she had 
possessed, January Ist, 1792, 
with the exception of ‘‘ Mau- 
ritius and its dependencies,” 
and some islands mentioned 
hy name. Then followed mis- 
understandings and discussions 
as to what France did possess 
in 1792, and whether Mada- 
gascar was a dependency of 
Mauritius. England so re- 
garded it. France did not, 
asserting that she had_ pos- 
sessed the island more than 
150 vears, just as England 
possessed coasts in various 
parts of the world, by simply 
taking possession of it and 
holding it. When England 
made a treaty with ‘‘ Radama 
I., King of Madagascar,’’ to 
abolish the export slave trade 
in return for a yearly sub- 
sidy, France objected to styl- 
ing him ‘‘king,’’? as an in- 

fringement of her rights, and she again attempted 
to establish stations on the island. 

Meanwhile, in consequence of the severity of 
Ranavalona I., rebellions arose among the Saka- 
lava, and many fled to adjacent islands. — Fi- 
nally some of the fugitive chiefs petitioned the 
Governor of Reunion to help them regain their 
lands. Negotiations followed, and about 1541 
these chiefs ceded certain islands and provinces 
over which they had ruled to France, although 
Madagascar law forbade the transfer of its lands 
to foreigners. France at once took possession of 
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Nossi Bé and other islands on the northwest 
coast. 
In 1868 a new treaty was made _ between 


France and Madagascar, and, during the reign 
of Ranavalona IT., the internal condition of the 
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country greatly improved, and general security 
and order increased. In 1881 a new code of 
laws was issued which the nation approved, but 
one section of which France regarded as an in- 
fraction of the Treaty of 1868. This section, for- 
bidding the absolute sale of land, the Hovas 
considered merely a renewal of a Malagasy law 
of unknown antiquity. 

M. Laborde, who, as consul for France, had 
favored pacific measures, died in 1878. He had 
been shipwrecked on the coast in 1831, and had 
lived at Antananarivo in favor with the rulers 
and the people. He had devoted himself to in- 
ternal improvements, had married a Malagasy 
wife, and really was a Hova in everything except 
birth. His sole heirs were two nephews. But 
when they arranged to sell land which they 
claimed as M. Laborde’s, the prime minister de- 
clared that they were not owners of the soil, and 
could not sell it. This position France declared 
to be a violation of the treaty, while the Hova 
Government denied that it violated the letter or 
the spirit of it. The ‘‘ Laborde Inheritance”’ 
was one point of difference that finally ended in 
war. 

Another subject of dispute was what is termed 
the ‘‘Toale Affair,’? an alleged attack upon a 
French vessel, about which the French and the 
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Hovas held different opinions. But the most 
essential point, on what was afterward known’ as 
the ‘‘ Madagascar Question,’’ related to the his- 
toric claims of France to sovereignty over the 
northwestern coasts. 

Early in 1882 the unsettled disputes were 
taken up by the new French consul with the re- 
solve to bring them to a crisis. He addressed a 
dispatch to the prime minister, recapitulating 
the grievances of France, and warning the gov- 
ernment that France would inforce all her rights 
to the full extent. The appearance of naval ves- 
sels off Tamatave gave force to this warning. 
Personal interviews and written communications 
between the parties brought no agreement. 
Whatever had been the understanding of the 
French regarding the treaty, it was evident the 
Hovas had never intended to agree to sell land, 
or yield the sovereignty of their country to 
France. And when the queen was ordered to 
remove the Hova flag from the northwestern 
coast, a formal refusal was given. Whereupon 
the French commandant pulled down the flags 
from two posts on that coast. 

The Hova Government made one more effort 
for peace. An embassy was sent to Paris in 
October, 1882. After six weeks vainly spent, 


negotiations were broken off, the French declar- 
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ing they had made all possible con- 
cessions, and the Hova envoys assert- 
ing that it was impossible for them 
to recognize the French protectorate 
over the northwest, or the ‘‘ general 
rights’ claimed over all Madagascar, 
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envoys then went to England for 
help, not realizing that country’s 
private reasons for non - interference ; 
but finding England could offer nothing 
more. than friendly mediation, and 
France not desiring mediation, they re- 
newed a treaty of friendship and commerce with 
England. Later, in March, 1883, at Washington, 
a similar treaty with the United States was rati- 
fied, in which it was stated ‘‘that the dominion 
of Her Majesty the Queen shall be considered to 
mean the whole extent of Madagascar,’’ After- 
ward a treaty was also formed with Germany. 

Meanwhile affairs were coming to a crisis in 
Madagascar. In May, 1883, the French squad- 
ron, under Admiral Pierre, bombarded and took 
possession of Mojanga, on the northwestern, coast, 
causing great alarm at Tamatave and Antanan- 
arivo. All hope of peace fled. Immediate steps 
were taken for the defence of the capital. The 
queen ordered French residents to leave the coun- 
try, but gave them five days for preparation, 
and a guard for protection to the coast—a need- 
ful precaution in the excited state of popular 
feeling. On the evening of June 1, 1883, an ul- 
timatum, drawn up by M. Baudais, consul, and 
Admiral Pierre, was sent to the Governor of 
Tamatave, to be despatched to the capital. It 
demanded the recognition of the protectorate of 
France over all Madagascar north of the six- 
teenth parallel; the payment of $200,000 for 
French claims, including the ‘‘ Laborde succes- 
sion ;”’ the revision of the treaty so as to allow 
ownership, or very long leases of land, to the 
French. No discussion of the matter was to be 
allowed ; a reply was to be returned within eight 
days ; and if the answer was delayed, or incom- 
plete, or ambiguous, Tamatave would be bom- 
barded. 

The journey from Tamatave to Antananarivo 
—always difficult and dangerous—usually occu- 
pied several days, and could not be accomplished 
by the swiftest messenger in less than two or 
three. So that not more than two days was al- 
lowed for the consideration of the ultimatum. It 
received prompt attention. On June 9th a formal 
refusal was returned, further negotiations being 
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declined, unless the queen’s rights over all Mada- 
gascar were first recognized. The bombardment 
of Tamatave began June 10th ; parts of the town 
were destroyed ; the French entered and took 
possession of the fort, the Hova garrison retreat- 
ing to the intrenched camp, Manjakandrianom- 
bana, about five miles inland. The natives fled 
to the interior, and foreigners took refuge upon 
vessels in the harbor. Other coast towns -in the 
vicinity also were bombarded and destroyed. 

In the midst of all these troubles the good 
Queen Ranavalona II. died, and her successor, 
Ranavalona III., publicly declared her unwill- 
ingness to yield the smallest part of her kingdom 
to foreigners. 5 

Hostilities thus begun continued unremitting- 
ly until the end of 1885. Lieutenant Colonel 
Willoughby—who had been in the Zulu cam- 
paign, though not an officer in the regular Eng- 
lish army—having obtained the confidence of the 
prime minister, was entrusted with the entire 
direction of military affairs in Madagascar. The 
French made many successful attacks on the 
coast, but all attempts to advance into the in- 
terior were repulsed. Even the Hova camp, a 
few miles from Tamatave, remained impregnable. 

During all this time negotiations were going 
on between the French and the Hova Govern- 
ment, without reaching any peaceful adjustment 
of affairs. Finally it became evident that the 
home government at Paris was not always cog- 
nizant of the attitude of its representatives in 
Madagascar. M. Baudais, the consul, was re- 
called, a special minister plenipotentiary was 
sent, and a treaty of peace concluded December 
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17th, 1885, which was ratified in January, 1886, 
by the queen and prime minister, and the follow- 
ing March by the French Republic, in Paris. But 
it is evident there never was any real agreement 
between the two powers. France regarded the 
treaty as conferring upon her the ‘‘ protectorate ”’ 
of Madagascar ; the Hovas had steadily refused 
to accept a protectorate, which term was not used 
in the treaty. France claimed the right to give 
foreign consuls their letters of authority ; Mada- 
gascar denied this right. Naturally disagrec- 
ments arose. 

A little episode throws light on the matter. 
Before the ratification of the treaty by the queen 
and prime minister, they asked an explanation 
of the exact sense of several articles. The expla- 
nation was given by Minister Patrimonio and Ad- 
miral Miot, and affixed as an appendix, duly 
signed by the plenipotentiaries, to the treaty. 
And it was in the light of this explanation that 
the signatures of the queen and prime minister 
were affixed to the treaty itself. When the treaty 
was officially published in Paris no allusion was 
made to the appendix ; and later, after it had 
been published in London, at the desire of the 
Malagasy consul, its legal validity was denied by 
the French premier. ; 

Difficulties soon arose about some points ex- 


plained in the appendix—particularly in regard 
to the ‘‘foreign relations*’ to be controlled by 
the ‘‘ French resident,’’ and the extent of ‘es- 
tablishments’’ upon Diego Suarez Bay. 

England, not wishing to invite interference 
with certain protectorates of her own, instructed 
her representatives to transact all official business 
through the French resident. The Hovas re- 
fused to allow this. The United States and Ger- 
many instructed their consuls to obtain letters of 
authority direct from the queen’s government. 
Whereupon the French resident demanded that 
his authority be recognized. This led to a more 
precise interpretation of one clause of the treaty, 
and the right of issuing exequatur to foreign rep- 
resentatives was decided to belong to the Queen 
of Madagascar. France, also, did not wish to 
restrict herself to any exact limits about the Bay 
of Diego Suarez, and the Hovas resented this. 

In 1890 a definite agreement was made he- 
tween France and England that, in return for 
the recognition by France of the British pro- 
tectorate over Zanzibar, Great Britain would rec- 
ognize the protectorate of France over Madagas- 
car, annulling, of course, a long-existing under- 
standing that neither power should interfere 
with the political affairs of Madagascar. 

As time went on the French continued to en- 
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force, as far as possible, what they considered 
their ‘‘rights,’’ and the Malagasy looked with 
growing hostility on their demands and en- 
croachments. Another crisis was approaching, 
and France quietly began to make investigations 
in regard to available routes from the eastern 
and western coasts to the capital, preliminary to 
a campaign she had resolved to make unless 
the Hovas recognized her authority. It was a 
difficult task, for the Hovas were watchful ; but 
much valuable topographical information was 
obtained by scientific travelers and military offi- 
cers who prospected some sections as mining en- 
gineers. 

Many hostile outbreaks on the part of the 
Hovas having been reported in 1893 and 1894, 
M. de Vilers was specially commissioned to nego- 
tiate again with the Hova Government, and he 
sent an ultimatum demanding a concession of all 
the claims of France. This being absolutely 
refused, diplomatic relations between the two 
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gascar, rises in Ineria, near the capital, and is 
the highway for trade to and from the western 
coast. The distance from Mojanga to Antanan- 
arivo is between 250 and 300 miles, a route of 
great difficulty from its ascending grade, the 
dense forest belt, swamps, bridgeless streams 
and malarial air—difficulties increased tenfold 
for a large army with baggage and ammunition. 
Meagre reports came from the expedition dur- 
ing the ensuing five months. Possession of the 
navigable waters in the vicinity of Mojanga was 
soon gained, but for weeks the army remained 
comparatively inactive because no adequate prep- 
aration had been made for the exigencies of a 
peculiar locality. No sufficient means had been 
provided for the rapid transportation of troops 
across the pestilential lowlands, nor was the 
medical department equal to the needs of the 
army. As was grimly said of the expedition : 
‘““The Hovas had General Fever to decimate 
the invaders, and civilization had not yet made 
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countries were broken off in November, 1894. 
This was, in fact, the signal for war. 

The French Government at once appropriated 
65,000,000 franes for the conquest of Mada- 
gascar; and early in May, 1895, an army of 
15,000 men, under General Duchesne, landed at 
Mojanga, the Betsiboka route having been 
chosen for gaining access to Antananarivo. The 
Betsiboka, the most important river in Mada- 
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a road for the powder, cart to the Madagascar 
capital.’? Thousands fell victims to the dreadful 
malaria while roads were being made. It was 
reported that nearly half the troops perished. 
Perhaps the Hovas were chiefly depending 
upon their natural defenses—forest and feyer— 
for many of their best soldiers were fighting the 
French at Tamatave, and though all along the 
route, especially at Marovoay, Maivatanana and 
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Adriba they resisted the progress of the army, 
they could but see how vain was their opposi- 
tion to the trained troops of a great military 
power. In fact there was no serious difficulty 
with the Hovas, who fell back step by step into 
the interior. - 

Endurance on the tedious march was the most 
needful qualification in the soldiers, and it was 
with a picked force of only 2,000 or 3,000 men 
that General Duchesne at length gained posses- 
sion of the capital on September 30th, 1895. It 
was a victory dearly bought by human lives. 
The Hovas bravely resisted at the last. For 
three days they fought against the entrance of 
the French army to their cherished capital. But 
when the royal palace itself was bombarded, 
and preparations made to storm the whole town, 
the Hova queen vielded. The French took pos- 
session of Antananarivo, and General Duchesne 
concluded a treaty of peace with the Hova Gov- 
ernment, the details of which had been pre- 
viously prepared in Paris. This treaty estab- 
lished a rigorous protectorate over all Madagas- 
car, the French resident to control the adminis- 
tration of the country, the queen, however, re- 
maining nominally the head of the state. 

The few details that have come to this coun- 
try in regard to the internal condition of Mada- 
vascar since its conquest by France unfortu- 
nately indicate a growing hostility to Europeans 
and a tendency to reject the influences of Chris- 
tianity, and to relapse into barbarism. When 
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Antananarivo was captured the English mission- 
aries escaped injury and received much consid- 
eration from both the French and the Malagasy. 
But since that time they have suffered greatly 
from the existing state of anarchy in some quar- 
ters. Marauding bands of outlaws—slaves and 
soldiers—which for a few years past have in- 
fested the western sections of the central plateau, 
have grown holder and crimes of violence in- 
creased. 

On November 22d, 1895. a mob of nearly 
2,000 native robbers attacked the British Mis- 
sion Station at Arivonimano, not far from An- 
tananarivo, and brutally murdered Mr. Johneon, 
the English missionary, his wife and child, who 
were greatly beloved by those who knew them. 
Not long afterward the mob attacked the Mis- 
sion House at Raminandro, twenty-five miles 
from the capital. The missionary in charge 
escaped by the friendly warning of the resident 
natives, among whom he had labored, but both 
Mission House and village were destroved by the 
mob. 

The Government of Ranavalona III., with its 
restricted authority, seems helpless to maintain 
order. Nominally, the queen may be head of 
the state, but it is plain that, in reality, the Gov- 
ernment of Madagascar is now in the hands of 
France, and to France the world will look for a 
just and enlightened use of the power she has 
gained over a people who so long and earnestly 
struggled to maintain their own independence. 


OF LOVE. 


By LURANA W. SHELDON. 


Love is a flitting shadow, 

The dream of a passing sleep, 

That soothes for a time each sorrow, 
And dries the eyes that weep. 

Love is a restless slimber 

That leaves the heart strings sore 

At the slow but sure awaking, 
When its fitful dream is o’er. 


Love jis a transient vision, 

A glimpse of a purer sphere, 

Whose influence lives forever, 

Though brief its sweets appear. 

Love is an hour's delusion, 

A wine for the heart and brain 

That leaves, when its hour is over, 

Sweet thoughts that are warped with pain. 


A LITTLE VENTURE INTO A BIG WORLD. 


By JOHN GILMER SPEED. 


JIAVE known Mr. Wil- 
liam Castle for so long, 
and during the period of 
our acquaintance he has 
been so continuously 
under my observation, 
that until quite recently 
I have felt that I knew 
him very well, and I have felt pretty sure also that 
in his nature he had no surprises forme. The 
episode I am about to relate has taken out of me 
much of my conceit in my powers of observation, 
for I am convinced that, although I was right in 
holding Mr. William Castle to be in the maina 
commonplace man; I am also sure that I never 
gave him credit for the dormant tastes and ener- 
gies which developed into full and vigorous life 
upon very slight encouragement. It was twenty 
years ago that I first knew Mr. Castle, who was 
then called Willie by every one who knew him, 
however slightly. He was a natty little fellow, 
with a straight, slim figure and clear, blue eyes. 
His dress was so neat and his person so well 
groomed that he would have been a man of mark 
among his companions if there had been no other 
reasons than these. But there was another rea- 
son. He had a great capacity for friendship, 
and at this early period attracted the love of the 
most opposite kinds of men. Everyone seemed 
drawn to Willie Castle, and it was a wonder in- 
deed that his vanity had not outstripped his in- 
telligence before he really became a man. But 
he was a modest little fellow, notwithstanding 
the fact that he had while a lad cultivated a lit- 
tle gift for making verses, and so determined 
that he was better fitted for a literary career than 
the business life his father had in view for him. 
As there is no conceit so great as that of the man 
or woman of literary vanitvy—it must have been 
that Willie Castle was genuinely modest. This 
modesty was a further attraction for the men 
within his circle, even though I have sometimes 
heard men say, in their affection for him, that 
he underrated: himself, and did not take himself 
quite seriously enough. I am persuaded that 
Willie was wiser in his judgment of himself than 
his friends were in their bias for him. In his 
newspaper work he measured himself day by 
day with dozens of other men, and he failed to 
find in the things that he wrote any great signs 
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of genius. But he was a cheerful little soul, and 
plodded gayly along, varying the routine of his 
newspaper work with sets of little verses, and 
now and then a short story about love and the 
high society of the great world. It is true that 
Willie knew nothing about the subject of his 
stories, and that he was unacquainted with the 
society in which he made his characters move, 
but within the limitations of his ignorance he 
turned out as nice little romances as the average 
writer of small fictions. But before Willie was 
yet thirty he had an experience that made him 
believe that he knew all that there was to know 
about love, and that he had sounded passion to — 
its very depths. That is about the way Willie 
expressed himself in confidence to his most inti- 
mate friends when he returned from a visit to 
the home of his boyhood and announced that he 
was to be married. As no one of his friends 
had ever thought of Willie in the capacity of a 
husband, they laughed at his raptures nuw as 
they had never laughed at any of his previous 
enthusiasms. These younger enthusiasms had 
not been strongly colored by personal interest, 
and had never seemed entirely serious. Now 
that his enthusiasm was very personal and very 
serious, even those who had found fault with 
Willie for underrating himself took a trifle less 
interest in him. However, his friends rallied 
round him as his fatal day of departure ap- 
proached, and entertained him at a dinner in 
which his health, happiness and prosperity were 
drunk right heartily. In a few weeks Willie’s 
friends were asked to call upon the bride he had 
brought to town. They met a woman who sur- 
prised them. They had very naturally expected 
that Willie would have fallen in love with a tidy, 
cozy little body. Instead of that Mrs. William 
Castle—no one would have been irreverent 
enough to have called her Mrs. Willie—was a 
large woman, in whose manner dignity, shyness 
and masterfulness were combined in about equal 
proportions. There was no particular friendli- 
ness in her greeting of Willie’s old associates. 
She seemed to each man to be taking his meas- 
ure and holding her opinion in reserve. They 
were not easy with her. And, for for that mat- 
ter, neither was Willie. He seemed half scared 
out of his wits. He never seemed certain 
whether what he said would not be an offense to 
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her. Some of his friends, after seeing husband 
and wife together, said that Willie reminded 
them of a faithful dog whipped into scared sub- 
mission and very uncertain as what might pro- 
voke another beating. The places of Bohemian 
resort in which Willie had gayly spent his leis- 
ure hours previous to his marriage saw him 
now no more, and socially, at least, he soon 
dropped out of the notice of the circle of which 
in some sense he had been the centre. 

But there was other evidence that Willie was 
still alive. The little stories that he wrote for 
the magazines appeared more frequently than 
before, and the articles that he constructed with 
the help of the encyclopedias were printed here 
and there with great regularity. Evidently 
Willie was more industrious than formerly, even 
though he was personally not nearly such good 
fun. By the time that the men of his old circle 
had begun to regard Willie as a merely industri- 
ous hack, not worthy of much consideration, 
their interest was for a short while awakened by 
learning that he was a father and the heir of a 
little property. But of Willie himself they saw 
next to nothing. And when, shortly after the 
birth of his first son, he moved to the country, 
they saw even less, for he gave up his newspaper 
work entirely and confined his energy to contri- 
butions to the magazines. He appeared to be 
a copy-producing machine, as he turned out 
stories, poems and various articles with the regu- 
larity of a factory whose owner was trying to in- 
crease the productive capacity every year. And, 
what was more, he sold these things without 
any difficulty. His old friends, envious perhaps 
of Willie’s unfailing industry, said that he sold 
them so easily because they were not very good, 
and not above the appreciation of the editors. 
He was seen in one magazine office and another 
when he visited town, and his friends noticed 
that he was always growing stouter. They never 
ceased marveling at this, because before they 
had realized how stout he had become he grew 
stouter still. In speculating on the loss of 
Willie’s once handsome little figure the old 
friends made various observations. One of them 
remarked that his wife must feed him well ; an- 
other that she kept him locked in his room each 
day till he had finished his daily stint and gave 
him no time for exercise ; still another sug- 
gested that he drank too much beer and worked 
his mind too little. And so on, and go on. 
These criticisms and comments did not. worry 
Willie in the least, because he did not hear 
them. Meantime, Mrs. Castle had been seven 
times a mother, and, before Willie had passe: 
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into that land of indetinite boundaries known as 
Middle Age, he had responsibilities worthy of a 
patriarch. 

One day, about this time, one of Willie's old 
friends happened in on him while he was taking 
his luncheon at a restaurant ten years before 
much frequented by the artists and literary men 
of the town. There being a vacant place at the 
table, this old friend, Fred Corlies, took a seat 
opposite the stout story-writer. Corlies, himself 
something of a writer, though more seriously a 
mercantile man, congratulated Castle upon his 
success in selling the pieces that he produced so 
abundantly. These congratulations were evi- 
dently not entirely pleasant for Castle to hear, 
for he winced a trifle and protested that his suc- 
cess was not worth being proud over. Then he 
confessed that that morning he had had returned 
to him from three different editors stories which, 
so far as he could judge, were every bit as good 
as he had ever written in his life. Corlies was 
duly sympathetic, and in a little while Willie 
had told in outline the scheme of each of the 
unlucky stories. 

“* But these three tales,’’ said Corlies, ‘‘ are only 
one story. I think it was lucky that you should 
have got them back. It would have been embar- 
rassing if all three had been accepted, and if they 
had appeared in different magazines at the same 
time. The critics would have wondered and the 
editors would have kicked. I think you ought 
to congratulate yourself.”’ 

Willie looked troubled and distressed. He 
probably would have looked more troubled if 
Corlies had told him that he had really never 
told but one story in all his life. After a pause, 
during which Willie swallowed his black coffee 
at a gulp, as though he were taking nauseous 
medicine, he said, with a sigh : 

“T believe you are right, though I had not 
thought of it before.”’ 

‘*T will tell you what is the matter with you,” 
continued Corlies, with friendly candor, ‘* you do 
not see enough of life. You live in the country, 
shut off from all that is going on in the big 
world, and there is no wonder that your material 
has run out; indeed, it is a wonder that it did 
not run out long ago. You ought to be in town 
and see what is going on.”’ 

“Tt may be so, but I have always held that 
fiction was the work of the imagination rather 
than a record of observations,’’ said Willie. 

‘‘ But it is a mighty poor story where the im- 
agination is not regulated by observation,” re- 
torted Corlies. Then he continued with more 
candor : ‘‘ The trouble with these stories seems 
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to be that your imagination, your invention was 
at fault, for you have made one plot do service 
three times without being conscious of the fact. 
You need to come to town and live and gather 
some new material.”’ 

Willie Castle did not respond to this advice, 
but sat in silence with a sad and gloomy face. 
He did not appear to be in the least offended 
with Corlies, and this fact proved that Willie’s 
old-time modesty had not deserted him. His 
reception of the advice encouraged Corlies to an- 
other step, and he said : 

‘¢ Suppose you stay in town with me to- night? 
We will dine at my club, go to the theatre and 
then to the ‘Owls,’ where the boys make merry 
till daylight.”’ 

Willie smiled at the suggestion that he should 
participate in such unaccustomed diversions and 
crowd so much dissipation into one night. 

‘*T am in earnest,’’ insisted Corlies. 

“*T know that, and it is very kind of you, but 
really I shall have to go home this afternoon.”’ 

‘Why not telegraph that you are detained ?”’ 

“Well, I might do that,’’ said Willie, doubt- 
fully. 

Corlies touched the bell on the table and di- 
rected the waiter to send a telegraph blank and a 
messenger, thus half compelling Castle to accept 
the invitation. When the yellow form had been 
put on the table and Willie had taken out his 
pencil he hesitated and his face flushed, and 
Corlies suspected that her husband. was rather 
in terror of Mrs. William Castle. After much 
frowning and biting of the lips, Willie framed 
this dispatch and sent it off : 


‘Mrs. WittiaM Castie, Nearbye, N. J. : 
“ Am detained in town on business. Return to-mor- 
row afternoon. Ww. c.”’ 


When the dispatch was gone beyond recall 
Willie brightened up wonderfully. Whatever 
the score might be he did not mean to worry over 
it till the time of settlement arrived when he got 
home the next afternoon. By way of prepara- 
tion for the evening, Corlies and Willie Castle 
spent several hours in a Turkish bath, and then 
keyed themselves up for the labors ahead of 
them with that abominable decoction known as 
absinthe frappé. Willie, after sipping two long 
glasses filled with this insidious and bad-tasting 
stuff, felt that he was beginning to live again. 
At the club, where they arrived an hour before 
dinner, Willie met several men he had_pre- 
viously known, and who expressed pleasure in 
seeing him, and he was introduced to others 
who knew him as a writer of some note. These 
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new acquaintances treated him with a considera- 
tion that was flattering. Willie began to feel 
sure that for ten years past he had not been liv- 
ing in any proper sense, but had merely existed 
on the outskirts of the world. This feeling was 
intensified by the dinner and the theatre, and at 
the supper table of the Owls he vowed to Corlies 
and to himself that he had just awakened from a 
long and stupid sleep. He was pleased with 
everything he heard and saw, and before turn- 
ing into bed that night concluded that he would 
come to town and spend a part of his time, even 
though he had to leave Mrs. Castle and the 
children in the country. Before going to sleep 
he rehearsed the afternoon and evening over, 
and believed that he had gathered material 
enough even in that time to embellish a three- 
volume novel. His last resolution before the ob- 
livion of sleep was that he would become satu- 
rated with life so that he could replace his one 
threadbare story with a hundred new ones. And 
in the morning his resolutions were as strong as 
ever, but he was perplexed a little as to how to 
manage his wife and bring her to his way of 
thinking. It did not take him long to decide 
that the best policy in the matter was entire 
frankness and candor. But he did not relish 
the first discussion of the subject, so he decided 
not to postpone it, but to pee it as soon as he 
reached Nearbye. 

When the train drew up at the station Willie 
saw his wife sitting in her wagon, and the ab- 
sence of the children indicated to him that his 
wife meant to hear all about the business that 
had kept him in town. After he had climbed to 
the seat beside her she started the horse, and, 
turning to him, said : 

“Well?” 

This was rather disconcerting, for the one 
word expressed a great variety of things—doult, 
for instance, displeasure, disapproval, annoy- 
ance, and even a small degree of anger. But 
Willie bore himself well in this trying moment, 
and told nearly all that happened the day before. 
beginning with the rejection of his stories, his 
meeting and talk with Corlies, his dinner at the 
club, his visit to the theatre and his supper at 
the Owls. It must be confessed that he did nut 
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consumed during the transaction of the business 
that had kept him away from home for the first 
time during his married life. When his recital 
was over—Mrs. Castle had listened in complete 
silence—Willie spoke of his desire to go to town 
as soon as possible to live. Then she spoke, 
with half a sneer : 
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‘You stayed in town to have a disreputable 
spree, and now you wish to live in town so that 
you can continue the spree without inconve- 
nience and indefinitely.”’ 

*« That is hardly fair,’’ Willie protested. 

‘Well, I think we shall stay in Nearbye,’’ 

- Mrs. Castle said, with that kind of final decisive- 
ness which comes of always having one’s own 
way. 

**T had thought of that,’’ Willie said. ‘‘ You 
and the children can stay out here and I shall 
take rooms in town, coming home on Friday 
evening for Saturday and Sunday. I was afraid 
you would not care to break up here.’’ 

Mrs. Castle could scarcely believe her cars. 
Her face flushed crimson with anger and she 
spoke contemptuously. 

**So you would desert your wife and children 
so that vou might dissipate with your precious 
friend Corlies and the other reprobates vou used 
to go with?” 

‘* Now, Maria, you know very well I never said 
anything about deserting anybody or dissipating 
with anybody else, and it is unkind of you to 
speak in that tone and to say such things. I want 
to go to town for business reasons, and I want 
you and the children to go with me. If vou prefer 
to stay here I will go, but return at the end of 
cach week. You know very well that there are 
lots of men who live that way. Ihave stayed 
out here till I have become a ‘back number,’ 
till I am ‘out of the swim,’ till I write like a 
‘chump’ and look like a ‘jay,’ and it won’t do. 
I have got to think about supporting and edu- 
cating all those children, and the best way, it 
seems to me, is to go to town and gather fresh 
material.”’ 

“Fresh slang, you mean,’’ Mrs. Castle re- 
torted. ‘‘I should think that one night in town 
would give you enough material of that kind to 
vulgarize all the stories you will ever write. But, 
in entire seriousness, William,’’ and now Mrs. 
Castle held up her head as though she had as- 
sumed permanent command again, ‘‘TI shall not 
assent to this foolish notion, so you had as well 
abandon it at once.’’ 

*‘T am sorry you feel as vou do.”’ Castle said, 
with quiet determination, ‘“‘ but my mind is quite 
made up, and I mean to go to town. Whether 
it be with you, or without you, is for you to de- 
termine.”’ 

The wagon had been drawn up to the dour of 
their home, and Willie jumped out heavily after 
uttering the last word. He turned the horse’s 
head so that Mrs. Castle would not have to climb 
over the wheel, and as the children scampered 
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out to greet their father nothing more could be 
said at that moment. 

‘*T will let that soak in,’’ Willie said to him- 
self as he put the children in the wagon to give 
them a drive to the stable. 

At dinner that evening there was nothing more 
than the most formal conversation between Mr. 
and Mrs. Castle, but the husband made an effort 
to chat brightly with the children. He told them 
about the play he had seen at the theatre the 
evening before, and proposed to take the older 
ones to a matinée on the first opportunity. Mrs. 
Castle made no comment, but her nostrils di- 
lated and her lips quivered a trifle. Willie felt 
sure that he was going to have a disagreeable 
time before winning her assent to his plans, but 
he was so persuaded of the necessity for him to 
see life where it was most active that he did not 
falter in his determination. His assumed cheer- 
fulness was evidently displeasing to his wife, and 
after dinner she retired to her room without an- 
other word on the subject. Willie had hoped 
that when she saw how fixed was his purpose 
that she would abandon her opposition without 
further contest. But his hopes were wide of the 
mark. That evening, and far into the night, she 
talked with him, wept over him, reproached 
him, scolded him, and in fact used every weapon 
in a woman’s arsenal, but the husband was only 
pained, not shaken in his resolution. This war, 
with that tiresome iteration that some women 
employ before acknowledging defeat, was kept 
up for days and until the time came for Castle 
to go to town again, as had been his custom 
for vears. On this occasion he took a hand-bag 
containing a change of linen with him, and, as 
he told his wife ‘‘good-by,’’ he announced that 
he might not return till the following day. She 
merely looked at him with angry scorn. For 
the first time in the whole controversy the man 
became angry. But he made no sign. Instead 
of that he nursed his anger in silence, and in the 
journey to town reasoned himself into the firm 
belief that he was and had long been a very 
badly treated man. Arrived in town, he left his 
bag at a hotel and at once went to a house 
agent to see what he could do in the way of 
hiring a house or apartments. Houses in any 
desirable location he found were beyond his 
means, but he learned that he could get apart- 
ments in any neighborhood he chose, and at al- 
most any price. He decided to take one of several 
that he found vacant in the neighborhood of the 
north end of Central Park. He wrote to his wife 
describing the various apartments he had scen, 
and invited her to join him in town the next 
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morning and decide which was the most suita- 
ble. The letter he sent to Nearbye by a neigh- 
bor who made the journey to and fro every day. 
He was in much doubt as to what Mrs. Castle 
would do in this emergency when he had taken 
the reins in his own hand. And at the theatre 
that evening he neither saw nor heard more than 
a small part of the play. His mind was at 
Nearbye, and he was continually wondering what 
was in his Maria’s mind. 
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In the morning he was at the station on the 
New Jersey side of the river half an hour before 
the train on which he had asked his wife to 
come would arrive. He was nervous, and little 
cold chills ran up and down his spinal column. 
At length the train rumbled in. Castle’s nerv- 
-ousness was not stilled when he saw his wife 
. step from the car. He approached her rapidly, 

raised his hat and said ‘‘ good-morning’’ in as 
cheerful a voice as he could assume. Her 
greeting was also friendly, and, though she 
spoke no.word of that which was uppermost in 
the mind of each, he was made to know that 
she had fought the matter out with herself and 
had concluded to make the best of what she 
thought a bad business. There was both gal- 
lantry and tenderness in Willie’s manner as he 
-escorted his wife to the ferryboat. When they 
had found seats she told him that the children 
were well, and then she talked of the apartments 
they were going to see in a way that indicated 
that she was as much in favor of coming to town 
to live as he was. 

It was a tiring time that they had in climbing 
the stairs of the houses that Willie had selected 
for her to examine. But she went through the 
-ordeal with cheerfulness, and examined each one 
with reference to the needs of the family. They 
saw no single flat in which they and their seven 
children could be housed in comfort, so they 
finally concluded to take two sects of apartments 
on the top floor of a house that overlooked the 
park on one side and afforded a view of the 
Hudson River and the Palisades on the other. 
The business of leasing these apartments was 
done without the slightest delay, for the agent 
had inquired about Mr. Castle and had learned 

_ that he was likely to prove a most desirable 
tenant. Mrs. Castle had demurred at nothing, 
and they went back to Nearbye to arrange to 
move to town apparently in entire content with 
each other and their plans for the future. The 
way in which Mrs. Castle bent to necessity in 
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this instance showed that in some phases of 
politics and diplomacy she might have been 
very successful. And later she showed her ca- 
pacity in other directions, proving that she could 
be powerful in victory as well as in defeat. 

In ten days more the Castles were established 
in their apartments, the older children were 
placed at school, and the new head of the family 
was free to go out into the big world and see life 
as it is lived. For the first few weeks his habits 
were quite regular, as he had fallen behind with 
some routine work while he was moving to 
town. He worked between breakfast and lunch- 
eon in the little room that had been fitted up as 
his workshop, and in the, afternoon went out to 
the publishing houses, the magazine offices and 
always to the club of which, now that he had 
moved to town, he was again a resident mem- 
ber. At first he knew very few of the frequent- 
ers of the club parlors and smoking room, but 
it was not long before he had a nodding ac- 
quaintance with most of them. His old capacity 
for friendliness reasserted itself quickly, showing 
that it had merely been suppressed—not snuffed 
out entirely, and soon he received many invita- 
tions to take something, and it was not long before 
he accepted every one he received, besides extend- 
ing many on his own account. More frequently 
than not he went home in an amiable condition 
of exhilaration, which passed off after dinner 
and left him heavy and drowsy. _It is doubtful 
whether Mrs. Castle realized fully the cause of 
these sudden changes in her husband, but if 
she did she made neither sign nor protest. 
But Willie evidently realized that he was not 
accomplishing the purpose of his removal to 
town, and, before this habit of tippling became 
fixed upon him, resolved to drink no more be- 
fore dinner. With his extending circle of ac- 
quaintances his invitations to dine and sup and 
go to the theatre became quite numerous, and 
now it was something of an event when he dined 
and spent the evening with his family. As a 
rule he was away directly after luncheon, back 
again for a few minutes toward six o'clock to 
get into his evening clothes, and then off again 
to see some more of the world. 

During these first few weeks Willie turned out 
three stories, and he sold them quickly. They 
were in a different vein from any that he had 
written before, and, what was more, each was 
different from the other. He was sure that his 
plan was working, and that, with the new mate- 
rial always about him, he would never again 
But the change in his habits of life 
unsettled him ; his new success made him vain. 
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and Willie was different from what he had been 
as a youth, and from what he was while he 
lived and toiled at Nearbye. He clothed him- 
self rather gorgeously ; he wore a flower in his 
button-hole ; he looked at his rotund figure in 
the plate glass windows of the shops that he 
passed ; he ogled the girls in the street, and all 
in all was more of a coxcomb than he had ever 
been in his life. He knew that it was scarcely 
proper or dignified for him to accept invitations, 
in which his wife was not included, to entertain- 
ments where ladies were present, but his zeal for 
opportunities for observation and the pleasure 
that he had at such places moved him to disre- 
gard all other considerations. For all that the 
little circle in which he now moved seemed to 
know Mr. Castle was a bachelor, and a very gay 
one even though he was over stout. He had 
been so long removed from any society, save 
that of his own home in the country, that even 
the florid compliments of the lean spinsters who 
wear flowing gowns of clinging material and 
affect art exhibitions and the company of liter- 
ary workers were grateful to him. He listened 
to their gushing rhapsodies, and said to himself 
that this was fame. Willie was losing his sense 
of humor, was taking himself with entire seri- 
ousness, and at the same time his judgment as 
to proportions was sadly weakened. Every ob- 
servant man of the world has noticed that when 
wild oats are sown in mature life the harvest is 
abundant, but it is not often that a mature man 
who has sown and reaped in his youth, as Willie 
Castle had done, goes in for this kind of agricul- 
ture a second time, and after a long interval of 
placid husbandry. But this was what Willie 
was doing, and his demoralization was rapid, and 
for others than Mrs. Castle amusing or ludicrous 
accordingly as they cared for him. Though he 
saw little of his wife and family he saw enough 
with his distorted vision and false sense of pro- 
portion to make him think his wife common- 
place and rather dull. He came to look upon 
himself as an eagle mated to a prosaic hen. 
Fortunately for him Mrs. Castle, though she ap- 
peared to be acquiescing in all his vagaries and 
self-glorification, was merely biding her time 
while letting him gallop in whatever direction 
he chose with a loose rein. 

Willie, with eyes wide open to see all the pass- 
ing show, had noticed now and then on the 
stairs of his apartment house, and sometimes at 
one of the windows of the flat just below his 
own, a woman with yellow hair and friendly 
eves of blue. As he approached home his glance 
at her window usually found this woman there. 
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Willie became interested, and it was not very long 
before he remarked that she was also frequently 
there when he went out, as though she had taken 
note of his habits and was watching for him. 
This attention, now that he had become a cox- 
comb, was personally grateful to Willie, and as 
he journeyed up and down town he weaved lit- 
tle romances with the woman with yellow hair 
and blue eyes, and himself as the central figure 
of the tales. Indeed, one of the stories that he 
wrote out and sold for publication was of this 
nature, the hero being the kind of fellow Willie 
fancied himself to be, and the-heroine the 
woman he imagined the lady at the window to 
be. When he met her on the stairs he removed 
his hat and stood against the wall in silent 
courtesy for her to pass ; after a third or fourth 
meeting he looked at her and thought that she 
was well to see; later they looked at each other 
with the shadow of a smile of a greeting ; still 
later these greetings extended to ‘‘ good-morn- 
ing,’’ or ‘‘ good-evening,’’ as the case might be, 
and then, as is inevitable when men and women 
disregard the conventionalities of life in situa- 
tions such as those just alluded to, they began a 
secret acquaintance which included many sly 
visits on Willie’s part and daily letters that were 
passed in and out as the story-writer went back 
and forth from his apartments. Here, Willie 
thought, was a real romance, and he began to 
think that Mrs. Castle was not only tiresome, but 
an actual incumbrance. This yellow-haired 
woman was doubtless only beguiling the tedious- 
ness of days that hung heavily on her hands and 
amusing herself with seeing how much of a fool 
Willie would make of himself. It is said that 
when a woman gets to be thirty, and before she 
has become used to being past the twenties, she 
is dreadfully afraid that she is an old woman, 
and that nothing pleases her more than the 
practical knowledge that she has lost none of her 
personal capacity to charm. Probably it was an 
experiment to this end that Willie was now 
assisting in for the benefit of the lady. 

When this little flirtation had become so ten- 
der that it was rather embarrassing to the lady, 
as Willie was giving signs of losing his head, she 
felt that she must in some way curb his impet- 
uous advances. She therefore denied herself to 
him on three successive occasions. Willie was 
wild with anger and wounded vanity. When he 
went out the afternoon after receiving the third 
of these denials he stopped at various places on 
his way to the club, and at each stopping drank 
a large portion of strong liquor. Each drink 
made him feel a trifle better, and so he con- 
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tinued them after he reached the club; con- 
tinued them to such purpose that several friends 
toward dinner time remarked, in the expressive 
slang that men use in familiar speech with each 
other: ‘Castle has on a large-size jag this even- 
ing.’”’? And this was no exaggeration—Willie’s 
own proper self was in almost total eclipse. 
When he had reached this stage he concluded he 
would go home. It was past his dinner hour, so 
he did not hurry, but made similar stoppages on 
his return journey to those he had made when 
outward bound. Had his club friends seen him 
when he reached the neighborhood of his own 
home, they would not have made light remarks 
about his ‘‘jag,’’ but would have felt like trving 
to get him quietly to bed and keeping him away 
from home. But no friendly hand was near, and 
he blundered into the brilliantly lighted doorway 

_ of his own apartment house. With heavy steps 
and slow he mounted the stairs. When he came 
to the door of the lady with the yellow hair he 
paused and touched the electric button quickly 
three times—his own signal. A servant came to 
the door. He was quite speechless and almost 
blind, but he could see standing in the doorway 
of the parlor the lady with the yellow hair. She 
did not interfere when the servant, instead of in- 
viting him to enter, said : 

‘You have made a mistake, sir ; vou live one 
flight further up.”’ 

Willie’s lips moved, and he tried to say ‘ Ex- 
cuse me,’’? but no sound came from him. He 
laboriously climbed the remaining flight and rang 
his own bell. Mrs. Castle came herself to the 
door. She had never seen her husband in such 
a besotted condition as this ; indeed, he had in 
all of his wildest carousings never got in quite 
such a bad way before. She shoved him, though 
not roughly, into the little room he used for 
sleeping and writing, and helped him to bed. 
She said little, as she did not wish the children 
or servant to see Mr. Castle as he was. But be- 
fore putting out the light and leaving him alone, 
she reminded him that it was the fifteenth anni- 
versary of their wedding. Hitherto they had al- 
ways celebrated these anniversaries together. This 
time Willie had done it all by himself. Mrs. 
Castle's parting shot hit home, even though Wil- 
lie was more than half asleep. Six hours later, 
when he awoke parched with thirst and the be- 
numbing effects of liquor still strong upon him, 
he recalled what Mrs. Castle had said, and his 
conscience was touched to the quick. He drank 
a great draught of water, and then, lying awake 
and alone, felt more seriously troubled than he 
had ever done in his life. His sense of propor- 
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tion returned to him, but in his penitence and 
self-humiliation it passed the balance mark and 
rested in the other direction, so that now his 
standard of measurement was the opposite of 
what it had heen during the months of his inor- 
dinate vanity. He thought himself the biggest 
fool in the universe ; the greatest and most inex- 
cusable sinner ; the meanest and most contempt- 
ible wretch that had ever lived, and so on, and 
so-on. Remorse and he were one. Then fol- 
lowed a period of good resolutions. He would 
be better, he would be worthy of his wife and 
children, he would make amends for his sins and 
crimes and meannesses. These resolutions he 
would give meaning to at once by going to his 
wife and begging her pardon. 

The little reom in which Willie slept was so 
filled with furniture that a person moving in it 
had to be careful. The bureau was so close to 
the bed that when the drawers were open they 
almost touched the bed, a folding affair, which 
in the day time was tilted up out of the way. 
The night Willic came to a realizing sense of his 
own unworthiness, one of the lower bureau draw- 
ers had been left partly open. When he rose to 
put his resolution in motion one of his feet went 
into this open drawer. All of his weight being 
put upon that foot, the bureau was pressed for- 
ward and overthrown. The glass struck Willie 
upon the head and broke, while he was thrown 
to the floor beneath the wrecked piece of furni- 
ture. He gave one scream and then became un- 
conscious. The noise of the falling bureau and 
breaking glass woke the whole household, and 
Mrs. Castle, her children and servant in their 
nightgowns ran to Mr. Castle’s room. Mrs. Castle 
at first suspected that her husband had commit- 
ted suicide, as he was covered with blood from 
the wounds made by the broken glass. But he 
revived when the bureau was lifted from him and 
the window had been opened. The children and 
servant were sent back to their beds, and Mr. 
Castle helped her wounded and now thoroughly 
sober husband into his bed. With bitter scorn 
she xaid to him : 

“Do you suppose now, you drunken wretch, 
that vou can lie quietly until you get sober?” 

“Yes, T will be quiet,’’ answered the thorough- 
lv cowed and repentant man. And go she left 
him. 

Towards eleven o'clock the next morning Wil- 
lie opened his door a little and called for his wife. 

“ Maria,’ he said, ‘T wish to see a doctor.’ 

‘* What is the matter?’ she asked, coldly. 

‘‘f think some of that glass has got into my 
head.”" 
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‘Not that glass,"’ she answered, ‘‘ but many 
glasses are in your head. You don’t need any 
doctor. I should be ashamed for a doctor to see 
you as you are now; ashamed on account of 
your children.”’ 

“<Qh, Maria,’’ he cried, ‘forgive me, forgive 
me.”’ 

And then Willie Castle turned on his face and 
wept like a great baby. 

And Maria did forgive him. But in less than 
a weck she had him, the children and all of her 
household belongings back in Nearbye, where 
Willie Castle soon resumed the even tenor of his 
way, and with wonderful industry worked up the 
material he had gathered in his little venture into 
the big world. 

But thereafter Mrs. Castle attended to the com- 
mercial part of her husband’s business, and once 
every week she went the rounds of the magazine 
offices and publishing houses, making sugges- 
tions, taking orders for articles, selling little 
poems and short stories, and indeed doing for her 
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husband very efficiently the things every writer 
most dislikes to do for himself. 

At the club, for a little while after Willie’s re- 
tirement to Nearbye, men asked for him, and 
wondered what had become of him. When his 
new stories began to appear the critical among 
them perceived that Willie’s short stay in town 
had not been barren of results, for now and then 
they recognized where he had taken notes for 
this and that. And then they swore at him as a 
mere reporter, without imagination and without 
art. But Willie did not mind what they said, 
for in the security of Nearbye he heard them not. 
Nor did he ever hear the amusing account that 
the lady with blue eves and yellow hair gave to 
her more intimate friends of her encounter with 
the impetuous story-writer and passion poet. It 
is well that he did not hear what the lady said 
nor know of the laughter that the tale provoked, 
for no man, however humble in his self-abase- 
ment, ever reached that point where ridicule had 
lost its power to wound. 
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Across my shadowed path there crawled a worm; 
Weak, silent creature, yet it spoke to me— 

As in the dust I saw it move and squirm— 
The parable of immortality. 


That I might prove unto my doubting mind 
The living verity of faith jejune, 

I placed the worm upon a leaf confined, 
Wherein it spun its marvelous cocoon. 


Entombed within its pendent, self-made grave, 
There lay the cold, immovent chrysalis ; 
And day by day, a watchful, willing slave, 
I waited for the metamorphosis. 


At length there came the grand accomplixshment, 
And all my soul with light was overspread : 
The burial cocoon was torn and rent— 
The sepuleher had given up its dead. 


Yea, there within the sunshine of the morn, 
The resurreeted worm, a butterfly— 
The soul in immortality reborn— 
Soared from the earth and vanished in the sky. 


Then in the shades of twilight’s gath’ring gloom 
I sought again the emblem sanctified, 

And gazed upon the empty, hallowed tomb ; 
When, lo! the butterfly returned—and died. 


By MAY D. HATCH. 
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Dear Jack: Your violets came to me all right, 
As fresh as if just picked, wet still with dew. 
I wore them to the ball, of course, to-night, 


And thought, in all that empty whirl, of you. 


I cannot write how good I think you are- 
I know it better now we are apart ; 
Your violets brought you near, and every bar 


Of music throbbed their perfume to my heart. 


And when I kissed them dear good-night I pressed 
My face to them to dream of your caress, 
And felt a queen, who wore upon her breast 


The royal purple of love’s happiness. 


Waldiiay 
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By CHARLES THOMAS LOGAN. 
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HE thirtieth annual encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic at St. Paul, dur- 
ing the week of August 31st to September 5th, 
and the ‘Festival of Ceres,’’? with the grand 
Knights of Pythias conclave at Minne- 
apolis during the same week, together 
with the successful, record-breaking State 
Fair at Hamline, midway between the two 
cities, have brought these great commercial 
and manufacturing marts into still greater 
prominence. By actual count among the 
railroads, some 150,000 strangers witnessed 
the week’s really gorgeous festivities, and 
it was a period of more elaborate enter- 
tainment and enjoyment than usually comes 
to the average American citizen. The 
women of St. Paul took it upon them- 
selves to entertain the G. A. R. veterans, 
and this thirtieth reunion was pronounced 


by far the best and most claborate ever held by 
that organization. There were huge Corinthian 
columns of staff, beautiful in design, fifty feet 
high, at the street corners, each surmounted by 
the national colors and dotted with thousands 
of electric lights. Then there were numerous 
triumphal arches, and a sea of bunting floated 
everywhere, in many instances the buildings 
being entirely obscured. Such decorations, ex- 
pensive and artistic, have never before been 
seen in any American city. St. Paul is said 
to have spent $50,000 on her adornment. — It 
was a happy oceasion for everybody, the old 
veterans especially being overjoyed at the recep- 
tion accorded them. On the Capitol grounds 
were foliage plants in the form of flags in per- 
fect colors, with other designs of ‘‘ WELCOME”? 


AND RAPIDS, MINNEAPOLIS, 


FALLS OF ST. ANTHONY, 


* The photographs for this article were made expressly for Frank Lestir’s Popvtar Moytuiy bw the Floyd- 
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Sweet Art Gallery, Minneapolis. 
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to the G. A. R. scattered throughout the city. 
In one of the parks was a full-sized circular fort 
of growing plants, with cannon mounted, and 
all the other features of an occupied fortress. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of the 
great encampment was the living flag, com- 
posed of nearly 1,000 children, who were so ar- 
ranged on an inclined clevatedsplatform as to 
represent a perfect United States Hag. These 
children formed the stripes by standing in 
double rows, dressed in red and white costumes, 
while the field and stars were made by blue- 
dressed children, forty-five of whom wore huge 
white hats shaped as stars. The size of this 
living flag was one hundred by seventy feet, and 
the suggestion was perfect. While the great 
parade was passing, the children arose and sang 
**America,’’ ‘* The Star-Spangled Banner’? and 
other national anthems. This flag and its songs 
brought from the battle-scarred veterans long 
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salvos of applause and many 
tears of patriotic joy at the rare 
and beautiful conception. 

The crowds at St. Paul were 
enormous, the streets being well- 
nigh impassable most of the 


time, and particularly during 
the great parades. 
The State Fair at Hamline 


was an overwhelming success, 
and the Fair Association reaped 
its greatest harvest, all previous 
and attend- 
The display 


records of receipts 
ance being broken. 
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of the State’s resources was a wonderful exhibit 
of agricultural, mining, manufacturing and other 
products, and certainly proved a grand and last- 
ing advertisement of Minnesota, 

But if these celebrations were interesting, what 
must be said of the bewildering scenes witnessed 
at Minneapolis—‘‘ Peerless Minneapolis,’’ as her 
people are wont to call her—where, for the entire 
week, there was a continuous burst of festivities 
and gala parades which really taxed the patience 
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of the countless thousands, who were 
willing subjects to fatigue and endur- 
ance. No better evidence of the way 
the people appreciated the efforts of 
Minneapolis to please could be had 
than in stating that the first event of 
the week, sched- 
uled for Tuesday 
evening, Septem- 
ber Ist, had to be 
postponed en- 
tirely because 
the 150,000 peo- 
ple on Nicollet 
Avenue were too 
densely packed 
from curb to curb 
to admit of even 
the mounted po- 
lice making a 


way through 
them. The following night the managers were 


compelled to add two other streets for the pag- 
eants, but even these thoroughfares were 
taxed to their utmost capacity, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that on Wednesday even- 
ing there were 250,000 people in Minneap- 
olis to witness the parade of the forty floats 
which made up the ‘‘ Festival of Ceres.’’ 
The harvests of 1896 were almost unprece- 
dented, and the people paid a fitting trib- 
ute tothem. The rivalry between St. Paul 
and Minneapolis never had greater emphasis 
than on this occasion. It would be idle to 
say that Minneapolis was not benefited by 
the G. A. R. encampment, and folly to say 
that St. Paul did not profit by the Minne- 
apolis carnival. The street decorations in 
the latter city were in perfect taste—rich, 
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lavish, effective. It would be al- 
most impossible to give’ greater 
charm with bunting, Greek fire 
and electric lights. The streets 
were aflame with all colors, while 
thousands ‘of incandescent lights 
beaded the cornices, windows, 
walls and towers of Nicollet 
Avenue, reminding 
one forcibly of that 
great triumph of the 
World’s Fair at Chi- 
the Court of 
Honor. The review- 
ing stands were 
crowded to their 
capacity, while the 
sidewalks were 
twenty feet deep for 
a full mile with one 
solid mass of human- 
ity. It was a scene that rivalled the densest 
throngs which hold sway in the carnival season 


cago, 


NEW COUNTY AND CITY BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS—CosT $4,000,000. 
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on Canal Street, New Orleans, and the pageant 
was a revelation to those who had seen the dis- 
plays of both cities. It is safe to say that the 
real merit of the ‘‘ Festival of Ceres’’. loses noth- 
ing by comparison with the New Orleans Mardi 
Gras, while the best judges are quite positive 
that it really surpassed the best efforts of the 
‘* Priests of Pallas’? at St. Louis, and the splen- 
“K. K. K.’’ at Kansas City. 
Last year saw the first of these celebrations, 
is now an established fact that they 


did caravans of the 


and it 
will be continued on a 
until their magnificence shall finally eclipse any- 
thing the world has ever seen. Indeed, 


more extepded scale, 


the 
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red Greek fires of 1896 had hardly ceased to 
smoke before the organization for the festival of 
1897 had been formed. The success of the pag- 
eants is assured and their value settled. 

To attempt to describe the carnival of 1896 
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would be unnecessary. It was a superb arrange- 
ment of costly floats representing a thousand 
themes, from the ‘‘Mayflower’’ and the ‘“ Puri- 
tan’’ down to ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ and the 
United States battléship ‘‘ Minneapolis.’’ These 
all were typical of American progress, while there 
were splendid specimens illustrative of the arts 
and sciences, the products of the Northwest and 
the genius of Minneapolis. There was a theme to 
every float, and the tout ensemble clearly proved that 
a master hand was at the helm. The entire week 
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WEST HOTEL, MINNEAPOLIS. 


of 


successes, 


carnival features was a series of charming 
with weather such as only Minnesota 
can produce to add to the already perfect 
whole. 

One of the days of the carnival was devoted to 
the grand parade of the Knights of Pythias and 


civie military, several thousand strong, the gleam 


of whose helm- ets, swords and bayo- 
nets, and their soldier-like tread was 
like the tri- umphal entry of a 


great army, over three miles in length. 


GUARANTY LOAN BUILDING, 
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One of the most notable events was the fire- 
men’s races, on the last evening of the carnival, 
when some forty pieces of fire apparatus, each 
drawn by from two to four horses, were sent 
in a long, frenzied stream up Nicollet Avenue, 
headed by the chief in his wagon. The steamers 
went almost literally flying over the smooth 
asphalt street, with full steam on, belching forth 
a million sparks of molten Greek fire which was 
ingeniously placed in the smoke-stacks where the 
steam could blow it a 


hundred feet skyward. 
All this long stream of 
separate pieces of fire 
apparatus was arranged 
so that the teams were 
200 feet apart, thus 
making a line of ma- 
chines fully 10,000 feet 
long, or nearly two 
miles, going at a mad- 
dening pace and _ ac- 
companied by the most 
enthusiastic shouts of 
150,000 people. No 
other American city 
has ever accomplished a firemen’s fete like this. 
The conditions at Minneapolis are peculiarly 
fitted for a display of this kind, the avenue be- 
ing a gradual rise the whole distance of the race. 
It was truly a remarkable and an inspiring spec- 
tacle, surpassing almost in thrilling interest the 
chariot races of Rome. 

It was only as far back as the early forties 
that the world began to have knowledge of the 
great Northwest. Up to that period it was a sec- 
tion almost unknown, save that a few straggling 
settlers had commenced to drop in and lay claim 
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MINNEHAHA FALLS, NEAR 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


to public lands. But 
in the decade between 
1840 and 1850, Na- 
ture began to lay bare 
her wonders; she 
burst the bud that 
held her secrets and 
let the world know of 
her bounteous fra- 
grance and beauty, her gracious land of plenty, 
her joyous climate and the splendors of her soil. 
It is not, of course, any longer a mystery or a 
myth to hear of the rapid and continued pros- 
perity of this portion of our national domain ; it 
is only the history—brief enough at best, and the 
most astonishing history ever recorded in Amer- 
ica—which makes the blossoming of the rose of 
the Northwest into full-blown richness, the most 
rapid, the most romantic and the most heroic 
of all that can be said of any single portion 
of our country. And were it not for the 
actual results which now stand 
out against the horizon like a 
great silhouette, even a simple 
statement of what these peo- 
ple have done would hardly 
be credited. It all seems too 
monstrous of proportions, too 
much of the semblance of the 
fairy story, to find a lodgement 
in the credulity of the human 
intellect. It is this lavishness 
of man’s pluck and enterprise ; 
this boldness and dash; this 
unreal reality ; this blending 
of Nature and man, which 
cause the world to wonder at 
all this wealth of material de- 
velopment, which, while it 
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‘« grew in a night,’’ is vet as stable and as per- 
manent as the ‘‘ rock of ages,’’? and which is still 
growing into even greater magnificence. There 
is nothing to exaggerate in this plain story of 
progress, and only he who cannot comprehend 
how such great deeds could be wrought in so 
short a period of time would question the truth 
of an honest exposition of the advancement 
which these people have made. It is the story 
of American progress,told over again and again, 
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but in a new and almost incomprehensible 
form. While New England has required three 
huhdred years in which to reach an ideal of 
prosperity, this portion of the country has had 
only fifty years of building, and the results are 
strong, startling, marvelous. 

With the past four years of unprecedented 
financial depression, together with the mis- 
fortune of several harvests below the average, 
the recuperative power of the people is some- 
thing .to be wondered at. They have with- 
stood the reaction of the boom period, and the 
recoil has left no perceptible mark. With a 
thousand harrassing conditions prevalent, *uey 
have simply banded against the approach of en- 
croachments by the enemy of progress in every 
form, and are now indifferent to what might 
ruin any other people. 

The value of the Northwest lies in the 
specific directions of soil, healthfulness and 
charm of climate, variety of agricultural prod- 
ucts, manufactures, and, in later years, the 
rush with which the thousands of the world’s 
most sagacious thinkers and workers have come 
for permanent residence. These things, taken 
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together with a wonderful pride of patriotism, 
which seems to be a part of every man’s religion 
in the section—to swear by it under any and all 
conditions as the only, the finest and most beau- 
tiful country in the world—have all aided in mak- 
ing the Northwest not only a formidable rival of 
the more populous East, but also to stamp it as 
the coming great centre of thrift and enterprise, 
comparable with any of the world. In 1880 the 
population of Minnesota was scarcely 600,000 ; 
in 1890 it had jumped to over 1,300,000, white 
the State census of 1895 raised the figures to al- 
most 1,600,000, or more than had Massachusetts 
in 1880. The increase seems to go steadily on ; 
railway traffic continues to be heavy from the 
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one item of home-scekers alone, and people are so profusely in fish that the fishery business 
coming from all countries to swell the great forms an important factor among the minor 


numbers already here. There appears 
to be no doubt but that the national 
census of 1900 will 
that Minnesota has passed 
Massachusetts, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee or 
Virginia. In the period 
from 1891 to 1895, the 
State of Minnesota added 
300,000 to her population, 


show 
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and it was the only one of the new States which 
had any material increase during that time. The 
State is one-fourth larger than the six New Eng- 
land States, and has a length north and south of 
380 miles, with an average width of over 200 
miles. The surface is generally undulating, the 
average height above tide water being 1,250 feet. 
In the State there are over 8,000 lakes, covering 
more than one-fourth of the entire area. 
of these lakes are very large bodies of water, Red 
Lake covering 160,000 acres, Mille Lacs, 130,000 
acres, and the others ranging from 114,000 acres 
down to 10,000 acres and smaller. The lakes are 
usually spring-fed bodies of water, and abound 
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industries of the State. 
The climate of Minnesota is 
remarkable in its evenness 
through the various seasons 
of the year, thus making it 
conducive to health and 
longevity. It is considered 
much more agreeable, taken 
the year round, than the 
climate of the Atlantic or 
Gulf States. This is owing 
to the large number of dry 
and sunny days, the clear- 
ness of the atmosphere, the rarity of severe or 
even disagreeable storms, the absence of malaria 
and the invigorat- ing character of the 
winter months. It was not intended 
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in this article to dwell too much 
at length on the‘State of Minne- 
sota, but to speak principally of 
the record of her ‘* Dual Me- 
tropolis,’?’ made up of those 
capricious and adinirable ‘* Twin 
Cities,’’ Minneapolis and St. 
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of the Northwest, with ten States 
tion of Canada tributary to them. 
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Paul. They are 
not only the act- 
ual capitals of 
the State, but 
the logical com- 
mercial centres 
and a large por- 

A parallel be- 


tween St. Paul and Minneapolis would be almost 
superfluous, because, while there exists a commend- 
able rivalry between the two corporate bodies, their 
interests are in common, and one cannot be ad- 
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vanced in any line without the other 
feeling its full influence. Cities like St. 
Paul and Minneapolis are not built in 
a century, and yet nearly all that there 
is of either place of any importance 
was accomplished within a little over 
twenty years. Two decades only were 
needed to found and construct this 
Dual Metropolis, which now has over 
360,000 inhabitants, and which prom- 
ises to reach the 500,000 mark when the 
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next census is taken. There is no parallel to it, 
and even Chicago in her ripest period of ad- 
vancement cannot equal the record of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. 

The statement that the bulk of the growth of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul has been accomplished 
within the past twenty years is easy of proof by 
taking the actual figures. In 1867 the popula- 
tion of Minneapolis was 6,000; in 1876 it was 
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12,000, while in 1896 it is 
210,000. St. Paul, while allow- 
ing her twin sister to forge ahead 
somewhat, has not been idle 
either, for the population, which 
was only 20,000 in 1870, had 
grown to over 150,000 in 1895, 
The real history of both cities 
is covered bya period of forty 
years, but the actual develop- 
ment embraces scarcely more 
than twenty. In this time the 
growth has been little short of 
the marvelous. A comparative 
estimate of the population of 
the larger of the twin cities since 
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1880 will not be out of place at this juncture : 


City Pop. 1880 Pop. 1890 per cent. 
increase 

ING@w YOrk (41:5. Soca gen 1,206,299 1,515,301 26.62 
Philadelphia ............ 847,170 1,046,964 23.58 
Bostoi: 2s cacccscrarenpes 362,893 448,447 23.60 
Ste, WOU i626.585 sasbatd 350,518 451,770 28.89 
Cincinnati..'s soils hese 255,139 296,908 6.37 
Cleveland. ....... 160, 146 261,353 63.20 
San Francisco. ........... 233,959 208,997 27.80 
IDEN VEE ire do ag 0s ad saas 35,629 106,713 199.51 
Minneapolis ......../.... 46,887 164,788 251.35 
Se Paull y gec5, eases ree 135, 156 

The: population of 
Minneapolis by the 


State census of 1895 
was 193,000, and con- 
servative estimates for 
1896 from school and 
postoffice records place 
the number at 210,000. 
The record also shows 
that since 1860 the 
city has exactly doub- 
led itself every seven 
years. It is not ex- 
pected that this rate 
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tinue, because it would be next to impossi- 
ble; at the same time, the strategic position 
of Minneapolis is so strong and so important 
that it must be the gateway of the great 
Northwest, and no earthly power can now 
wrest this advantage from her. Call her 
what one may, a charming maiden ora young 
giant, the world has not her like to-day, nor 
will it see her superior hereafter. There is 
nothing in history like the marvels of Min- 


THE 
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neapolis, She is en- 
dowed by Nature with 
advantages of every 
kind. The water from 
the Falls of St. An- 
thony have furnished 
power to establish the 


of increase will con- 
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largest series of flour 
mills in the world, 
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while the lumber, timber and other interests 
have flourished in like manner with far less 
effort than is generally required, due, as be- 
fore mentioned, to the open winter-climate and 
other splendid weather throughout the year. 
While the map shows only eighteen railroads 
radiating from Minneapolis in every direction, 
there are not less than twenty-seven lines di- 
- rectly tributary to the city. The total mileage 
of the lines centering here is 39,750, or more 
than ten per cent. of the total mileage of the 
world. With the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific and Soo Pacific lines to the Pacific’ Coast 
direct, there are besides direct connections with LORING PARK, MINNEAPOLIS. 


five to Manitoba, Canada and the Northwest, 
four to the Pacific Coast, three to the Southwest 
and four to the South: A better idea of the 
enormous business of railroads is evidenced by 
the fact that over three hundred passenger trains 
arrive and depart daily from Minneapolis, which 
is now the acknowledged traffic and geograph- 
ical centre of more transcontinental lines than 
any other American city. 

A forcible idea of the size of the grain busi- 
ness of Minneapolis may be gleaned from the 
statement that there are now in the city thirty- 
eight elevators with a storage capacity of 
26,885,000 bushels, with another building 
holding 1,500,000, giving a total capacity of 
the Union Pacific lines to the coast. With the 28,385,000 bush- els. This is an in- 
East the city is connected by the Soo and Cana- crease of about 2,260,000 bushels 
dian Pacific lines independently of the 
many Chicago lines. These northern roads 
have added greatly to the prosperity of 
Minneapolis in affording an independent 
outlet, and preventing any pooling or dis- 
crimination against the city on traffic rates 
of all kinds. The railway system of the 
city of Minneapolis embraces seven lines 
to Chicago and the East, 
four to Lake 
Superior, 
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capacity over 1895. In the report of the secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce a review of the grain 
trade is given as follows : 

Receipts of grain of all kinds in Minneapolis in 
1895 were 73,265,070 bushels, against 64, 106,260 
bushels in 1894, and approximately 68,000,000 in 
1893. The greatest increase was in wheat, which 
amounted to 65,436,390 bushels, against 55,000,610 
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Manufacturers’ Association, Corn Exchange and several 
others. Of these, the Chamber of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Club are probably the most aggressive in matters 
pertaining to the city’s interest. The Commercial Club 
has been, and continues to be particularly active in this 
direction. The ‘ Fall Festivities Association’’ is an off- 
shoot of the Commercial Club, and but for this fact the 
carnival of 1896 would have been a dismal failure. With 
Colonel George R. Newell as president, and Mr. E. S. 
‘Danforth as general manager, the carnival had two heads 
capable of carrying any undertaking to a successful issue. 
Their work was a brilliant suecess, and this is simply pay- 


are 


ONEIDA BLOCK, MINNE- 
APOLIS 
bushels in 1894. In 
addition to these re- 
ceipts of — grain, 
1,784,290 bushels of 
The 
shipments of wheat 
12,941,620 
bushels, against ship- 
ments last year of 
less than 8,000,000 
bushels, making the 
difference in volume 
about 5,000,000 
bushels ahead of 1894, while the receipts were 
9,000,000 bushels more than in 1894 ; showing 
that about 4,000,000 bushels more of wheat 
were ground in the last than in the preceding 
year, which is fully accounted for in the larger 
production of flour by nearly 1,000,000 barrels 

in excess of the preceding year. 

The places of largest primary wheat receipts, 
outside of Minneapolis, were Duluth and Super- 
ior, whose receipts together amounted to nearly 
49,000,000 bushels, of which Superior claims to 
have received 32,825,000, leaving something like 
16,000,000 bushels for Duluth. These are fol- 
lowed by Chicago with 20,000,000 bushels; 
St. Louis with 11,000,000; Milwaukee with 
9,000,000, and Toledo with 7,000,000 bushels. 
While there is a slight variation from other years 
in the movement of grain in excess of other mar- 
kets, there is about the same general difference. 

The commercial organizations of the city are 
the Chamber of Commerce, Commercial Club, 
Board of Trade, Produce Exchange, Jobbers’ and 
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the Times, morning; the Journal, afternoon; and the 
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ing just tribute where it belongs. 
The press of Minneapolis is a credit to the city. 


There 
dailies: the Tribune, with four editions daily ; 
Penny Press, the latter run in 
the interest of the silver move- 
ment. Of these, the Tribune 
and the Journal are the lead- 
ers. The Tribune is one of the 
oldest papers of the country ; 
it leads all competitors in the 
Northwest in circulation and 
would be a credit to any city 
in the country. The Journal 
is one of the highest-class 
afternoon papers in America, 
and it ranks with the best 
in Chicago or New York. A 
new and unique candidate 
for American favor is a 
monthly, recently started in 
Minneapolis, called What to 
Eat. It is of the highest grade from the stand- 
point of artistic presentation, and serves to fill 
the proverbial ‘‘long-felt want.’’ As a pub- 
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lication of extreme quality, What to 
Eat has no superior in the world. 
The city government of Minne- 
apolis is all that could be desired. 
The present Mayor, Hon. Robert 
Pratt, and his council, are Repub-° 
licans. Their record is one of clean- 


ness and progress. 

The banks of the city represent 
all modern methods as to the des- 
patch of business, perfect systems, 
clearing - house work and absolute 
caution in matters pertaining to the 


the first eight of the country in vyol- 
ume of business transacted—that is, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, Brooklyn, Balti- 
more and New Orleans alone outrank 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. The total 
banking resources of Minneapolis 
alone are nearly $35,000,000, or about 
the same amount as New Orleans. 
The hotels of Minneapolis compare 
with the finest anywhere. Prominent 
among them is the Hotel Nicollet, 
city’s interests. The fact that there has never the most popular caravansary of the city. It 
been a failure of a national bank, and very caters to the finest patronage, and does probably 
few of any kind, speaks volumes for the general more business than any other hotel in the North- 
banking system. There are nearly twenty banks, west. The West Hotel is a fine structure, erected 
some twelve years ago by a 
zentleman after whom it is 
named, and is known eyery- 
where as one.of the most 
beautiful of American hotels. 
The Holmes and the Hamp- 
shire Arms are among the 
other good publie hotels of 
the city. 
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all told, with a capital and surplus of about $12,000,000 
and deposits of over $25,000,000, In 1895 the bank 
clearings of Minneapolis amounted to $372,895, 344, 
while the total of the Twin Cities was $595,227.530. In 
ten years the bank clearings of the two cities have 
trebled. While the population has been going ahead 
at a greater ratio of increase than that of anv other 
American city, the business has really outranked the 
growth of population. The Twin Cities are now among THOMAS LOWRY’S RESIDENCE. 
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A notable factor in the 
strength of the general fabric 
of Minneapolis is the fact that 
a larger percentage of people 
own their own houses than in 
any other American city, ex- 
cept Philadelphia. For this 
reason there has been almost 
a unanimity of sentiment and 
action on measures for the 
betterment of Minneapolis, 
and they never fail of adop- 
tion. The assessed valuation 
of property was almost $156, - 
000,000 in 1895, against bare- 
ly $1,250,000 in 1860. Hun- 
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dreds of people who bought homes from twelve 
to fifteen years ago have found their holdings 
increasing so rapidly that the passing of a few 
years brought them really rich estates. There 
are no unstable prices on property in the city. 
Frontage on Nicollet Avenue costs as much as 
$1,500 a foot simply because it is actually worth 
that amount as an income-producing value. It is 
the same everywhere throughout the city. 

The health of the city is considered remark- 
able, the death-rate being smaller than in any 
city of the world. The whole city is built on 
the most mod- 
ern and health- 
ful basis, and a 
reservoir and 
filtration sys- 
tem capable of 
supplying the 
city with 
40,000,000 gal- 
lons of filtered 
water daily is 
now approach- 
ing comple- 
tion. This is 
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one of the latest improvements over which the 

city congratulates itself, it being superior to 

anything hitherto constructed of the kind. 

The whole system, embracing four reservoirs, 

having an aggregate capacity of 200,000,000 

gallons, and the filtration system, cover an area 

of forty-five acres, located on ground to the 

northeast of the city and lying about 300 feet 
above its level. A handsome park is also being 
constructed around these reservoirs. 

In 1895 the death-rate was only 9.3 per thou- 
sand, against 17.2 in Berlin, 17.7 in London, 
20.2 in Paris, 20.9 in Baltimore, 21.4 in New 
York, and a 
still lighter 
rate in several 
other large 
American 
| cities. 

Much has 
been written 
of the wonder- 
ful strides 
made in Min- 
neapolis in 
manufact- 
ures. The business of this kind is 
now running over $110,000,000 
yearly, divided among the lines of 
flour, lumber, iron, steel, food prod- 
ucts, clothing and agricultural ma- 
chinery, besides many other neces- 
sities and some of the luxuries, 
such as jewelry, watches, pianos, 
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sewing machines, etc. There are three thousand six 
jiundred factories, turning out two hundred and 
twenty-five articles, some of which sell all over the 
world. The operatives employed number 30,000, the 
annual wages being over 60,000,000. The jobbing 
trade of Minneapolis alone is $180,000,000 yearly. 

For much of the statistical data used in this article 
credit must be given to Mr. FE. Baring-Gould’s work 
on Minneapolis, prepared for the Commercial Club. 
It is one of the most thorough and complete compila- 


tions of its kind ever printed in 
any city, and is worth its weight 
in gold. 

The religious and church ele- 
ment of Minneapolis is most 
marked. There are 186 church 
structures, the Twin Cities to- 
gether containing 347. This es- 
tablishes the fact that the spirit- 
ual as well as the temporal needs 
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and three high schools, be- 
sides business and com- 
mercial colleges and private 
and parochial schools, all of 
which establish the city as 
the great educational centre 
of the Northwest. There 


of the city are being adequately — TWO SPECIMENS OF CHURCH ARCHI- are more than 700 teachers 


cared for. Some of these 
churches, not- 
ably the Wes- 
leyan Method- 
ist, Plymouth, 
Universalist, 
Gethsemane 
and the First 
Baptist, are 
very fine build- 
ings. Minne- 
apolis has one 
church to 
every 1,054 of 
population, 
while New 
York has but 
one to 2,468 ; 
Chicago, one to 
2,081; St. 
Louis, one to 
2,800, and 
Boston, one to 
1,600. Rey. 
J. 1D. Burrill, of the Dutch Reformed Church 
of New York city, is the author of the follow- 
ing remark : ‘‘ The city of Minneapolis is prob- 
ably the cleanest, wholesomest and most godly 
city of its size on this continent.” 

There are over 53,000 students in the pub- 
lic schools of the Twin Cities—31,000 of these 
in Minneapolis alone. Since 1890 there has 
been an increase of more than 33% per cent., 
or 10,000 pupils in the latter city. Minne- 
apolis has fifty-one public school buildings 
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in the public schools, and 
the property is worth $3,500,000. 

The University of Minnesota is situated in the 
southeastern portion of Minneapolis. It ranks 
fourth among American universities in point of 
attendance, having now 2,600 students enrolled. 
It has an annual income of $243,000, but is 
steadily endeavoring to increase this sum. The 
expenses for all purposes, including a faculty num- 
bering several hundred, is about $250,000. The 
university has assets of $3,200,000, which is being 
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enlarged from year to vear through 
various channels. It is possible 
that the State will largely increase 
the income, giving it facilities equal 
to Yale or Harvard. Dr. Northrop, 
the chancellor, is one of the greatest 
of American educators, and his cf- 
forts are untiring on behalf of the 
university. The buildings are all 
modern and the 
campus covers nearly sixty acres in 
the heart of the city. The tuition 
is absolutely free, excepting the law 
and medical departments, in which 
the fees are only $55 and $75 respectively. Em- 
braced in the university are the following col- 
leges and departments: Law, Medicine, Surgery, 
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The 
the best institutions of its kind in the West anywhere, 
and now has an attendance of five hundred pupils in 
its various departments. 


Engineering, Agriculture, Science, Literature and the 


Metallurgy and the Mechanic Arts, Classics, 


Homcepathic Medicine and Surgery, a College of Den- 
and a College of Pharmacy. 


Northwestern Conservatory of Music is one of 


It has recently formed an 
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alliance with the State University, and is now a 
part of that great institution. The conservatory 
is twelve years old, and numbers about thirty in 
its faculty. 

The public library of Minneapolis is one of the 
greatest institutions of the city, with a home cir- 
culation of more than 450,000 volumes, from a 
collection of 80,000, The building is a perfect 
piece of architecture, costing nearly $400,000, 
and the library stands sixth among the free 
libraries of America. The per capita circulation 
is third, Los Angeles and Jersey City alone 
exceeding it in this respect. 

The sawmills of Minneapolis have a yearly 
capacity of 600,000,000 feet of lumber, and an 
annual output of 480,000,000 feet. In 1880, 
with an output of 195,000,000 feet, Minneapolis 
was third in rank of American lumber centres. 
In 1891, with lumber output nearly trebled, the 
greatest flouring city in the two hemispheres is 
also the greatest lumber metropolis in the world. 
The amount of lumber-manufactured products in 
1895 was $9,100,000. There are over 100,000,000 
feet of lumber shipped into Minneapolis each 
year from outside mills. 

No one factor has contributed more largely to 
the prosperity of Minneapolis than her water- 
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power from the Falls of St. Anthony, 
which was first utilized in the manu- 


facture of flour. On the east and 
west sides of the river there is now 
utilized, according to Mr. W. de la 


Barre, the engineer and treasurer of the 
St. Anthony Falls Water-Power Com- 
pany, 26,000 horse - power, which is 
sufficient and to spare for much more 
than the product of the present great 
array of flour, woolen and other mills 
in the water-power district. There is 
now $40,000,000 of products turned out 
by this power, and the new dam below the pres- 
ent dams will give 10,000 or 12,000 more horse- 
power for driving dynamos. 

The street railway system of the Twin Cities is, 
by almost universal consent, conceded to be the 
finest and best-equipped in the country. One 
company owns all the lines in both cities, and 
operate an inter-urban line (double-track ), with 
a five-minute schedule. Last year, 40,000,000 
passengers were carried. There are over 225 
miles operated by the company, 123 being in 
Minneapolis. 

One of the most famous of the manufactures 
of Minneapolis is the North Star Woolen Mill, 
which makes a specialty of fine blankets, some 
as high as $125 a pair. They are probably the 
finest blankets in the world, and the entire 
product of $1,000,000 a year is controlled by 
the great house of Marshall Field & Co., of 
Chicago. 

The public buildings of Minneapolis and st. 
Paul are as fine as those found in any other 
American city. 

The Guaranty Loan, the New York Life, 
the Lumber Exchange, the Phoenix, Syndicate, 
Temple Court, Boston, and other big buildings 
are all modern, some of them being as high 
as twelve stories. The Guaranty Loan is con- 
sidered one of the greatest office buildings in 
the world. 
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The new County Courthouse and City Hall 
is one of the finest public buildings in America. 
It is to cost when finished about $4,000,000, and 
will have no equal asa county building in Amer- 
ica outside of the City Hall in Philadelphia. 
The architects were Long & Kees, and it is con- 
sidered one of the very greatest conceptions of 
moderntimes. In the tower is a set of chimes, con- 
sidered the largest, richest-toned in the country. 

The Hotel Ryan, at St. Paul, a picture of which 
is shown, covers half a block, is seven stories 
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high, has 350 rooms, and is equipped with every 
modern convenience. It is one of the great 
hotels of the country. The Aberdeen is another 
St. Paul hotel, magnificent in appointments, and 
devoted to families especially. It is regarded 
as the home of swelldom in St. Paul. 

In a circumscribed space no words could sub- 
stantially tell the worth, the history of the Dual 
Metropolis. The illustrations must supply the 
deficiency of Janguage; the eye must read what 
letters cannot convey. Facts and figures have 
been presented to indicate commercial progress 
and relative values; but these are but ephemeral 
compared to the real mass of actualities in the 
shape of fine residences, beautiful streets, mas- 
sive piles of modern architecture, splendid boule- 
vards and the beautiful adornment by the park 
system. Here we have two perfect cities, with 
no parallel anywhere, whose past has been a 
blaze of 
glory, whose 
present is 
really to be 
so much ad- 
mired and 
wondered at, 
and whose 
future must 
be the mar- 
vel of ages. 
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Ir is a curious fact that the ratio of 16 to 1 
now so sacred in the eyes of the composite silver 
party was originally adopted by the ‘‘ fathers ’’ 
for the purpose of bringing back gold into cir- 
culation—even if by so doing they drove out sil- 
ver. The Hamilton ratio of 15 to 1 had over- 
valued silver about one per cent., and by 1817 
all the gold had left the country. The men of 
1834 were determined that there should be no sec- 
ond mistake in that direction, and therefore they 
made the new ratio 16 to 1, advancing it practi- 
cally one point over the Hamilton ratio, and half 
a point beyond the ratio at which France was 
then coining the two metals. The act was 
known as the gold act at the time, and the 
ratio of 16 to 1 was perfectly successful in bring- 
ing back gold, and it also drove out silver, be- 
cause it undervalued silver two or three per cent. 
From the time of that act we were nominally on 
the double standard, and really on the single 
gold standard. No silver dollars were in circu- 
lation and very few were coined—not more than 
eight million between the organization of the 
Government and 1873. When the war came we 
were forced into’ the use of an irredeemable 
paper currency, and gold—and even our subsidi- 
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ary coinage—followed the standard silver dollar, 
and disappeared from circulation. After the war 
had closed the evils of inflated paper currency 
became apparent, and finally produced the great 
panic of 1872, when the inflated paper prices 
collapsed. Meantime the leaders in Washington, 
recognizing the necessity of the reform of our 
currency consequent upon the disorders pro- 
duced by the Civil War, had perfected, and, 
after nearly three years of discussion and delib- 
eration, passed the coinage act of 1873. By this 
act the standard silver dollar was dropped from 
the coinage of the United States, and we were 
placed by law where we had been for nearly 
forty years—in fact, on the single gold standard. 
The coinage act of 1873 was followed by the 
resumption act of 1874, which provided for the 
resumption of specie payments by the United 
States in 1879, and for the creation of a reserve 
fund of gold to enable the Government to meet 
its obligations in that metal. 

The panic of 1872 and the period of hard 
times and business distress consequent upon it. 
produced, however, as such periods always do, 
the usual agitation for restoring prosperity by 
inflating the currency. It did not at that time 
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occur to any of the persons interested in mak- 
ing everyone rich by enlarging a depreciated 
currency, to demand the free coinage of silver. 
A silver dollar at the old ratio was still worth 
more than gold, and therefore offered none of the 
attractions for repudiating debts which a cheap 
money agitation must always present in order 
to draw votes. At that period the people whd 
wanted cheap money turned naturally to the pa- 
per currency, under which we were suffering, 
and demanded its enlargement. This was the 
movement which became known in politics “as 
the greenback agitation. The legislation which 
brought it about was'defeated by the veto of 
President Grant, and, after some passing suc- 
cesses in certain States, it sank out of sight, leav- 
ing as its only legacy the law which prevented 
the further retiremént of the greenbacks. 

The times, however, improved but slowly, and 
with the failure.of the greenback agitation the 
advocates of cheap money turned their attention 
to silver, the production of which had increased 
so largely as to sink the value of silver be- 
low that of gold at the old mint ratio. The 
amount of repudiation involved in the free coin- 
age of silver was trifling compared to that to 
be obtained by unlimited paper, but the green- 
back movement had broken down, and there 
was something to be made out of depreciated 
silver. In this way the silver agitation began 
as the direct successor of the pure fiat money 
movement, the difference between them being 
merely one of degree and not of kind. With the 
greenbacks they meant to have all our money 
rest on the fiat of the Government ; with silver 
they would have had money of some intrinsic 
value in the dollar, but a certain percentage of 
it would have been merely the Government fiat. 

The result of the ‘agitation was the Bland Act 
of 1878, which provided for the coinage of not 
more than four nor less than two million stand- 
ard silver dollars a month, and under this act 
we coined four hundred and twenty million sil- 
ver dollars, while during all the preceding years 
of our existence as a Government, although 
nominally on the double standard, we had 
coined only eight million. In 1879 the resump- 
tion act took effect. The Government. success- 
fully resumed gold payments, under the able 
management of John Sherman, and refunded 
the national debt at about one-half the rate of 
interest at which it had formerly been paid. 
With the resumption of specie payments and 
the refunding of the debt, the country entered 
upon a period of great prosperity. The confi- 
dence which the success of the Government in 
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its financial measures inspired, stimulated our 
own business men and drew large amounts of 
foreign capital to the United States for invest- 
ments in our enterprises, andl in the development 
of the country. Our national credit rose until it 
was surpassed by none in the world. Our sur- 
plus revenue enabled us to pay off the national 
debt with great rapidity, and the country was 
very prosperous. 

The silver agitation, which had been quicted 
by the act of 1878 and suppressed by the general 
prosperity which followed the resumption act, 
revived again in great strength in 1888, when 
there had been some decline in prices following 
the enormous advance that began in 1879. The 
result of the renewed agitation was the passage 
of the act of 1890, which was intended to arrest 
a free coinage act and stop the continued coin- 
age of the standard dollars, while at the same 
time doing something for silver. It was a tem- 
porary expedient and a dangerous one, for under 
it we were buying silver and agreeing to pay the 
notes issued for that silver in gold. It soon 
became apparent that we had reached the limit 
of the amount of silver we could carry and main- 
tain the gold standard, and it was also perceived 
that, if the act of 1890 remained in force, we 
should soon be driven from the gold standard 
and forced to a silver basis. After a bitter 
struggle the Sherman Act was repealed and the 
coinage and purchase of silver were finally stop- 
ped. This held the country on the gold stand- 
ard, but the agitation consequent upon it pro- 
duced a panic and left business in a very sensi- 
tive state. 

Instead of giving business time to recover and 
regain confidence, the Democratic party, then in 
control, immediately assailed the tariff, thus at- 
tacking business on another side and introducing 
a new element of uncertainty. The Wilson tariff. 
too, after it became law failed to raise revenue 
enough for the expenditures of the Government, 
and in this way there was added to the already 
bad condition of affairs the spectacle of the Gov- 
ernment borrowing money to meet its current 
expenditures and to sustain the gold reserve, 
which was constantly being drawn out by per- 
sons who were alarmed at the business prospects 
of the country and frightened by the threat of 
renewed currency agitation. In this way the 
business distress, which was coincident with the 
coming of the Democratic party to power, has 
continued unabated to the present time, and, as 
is always the case, panic and distress have re- 
vived the agitation for cheap money. 

The panacea.offered by the currency quack is 
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always the same. In one way or another he pro- 
poses as a remedy for all existing evils to debase 
the currency. It is a very old scheme, much in 
favor with absolute monarchs in the dark ages. 
A king who debased his currency made of 
course a handsome personal profit, for he forced 
his people to take half a dollar and call it a 
whole dollar, and the profit went to him. This 
policy on the part of the mediseval monarch was 
dishonest ; but, although ultimately injurious, it 
was profitable to him personally, and therefore 
intelligent. The proposition of the man who 
would debase the currency of the United States 
is not only dishonest but stupid, for he invites 
the people to debase their own currency without 
profit to anyone, unless it be to the few owners 
of silver mines. The present scheme proposes 
to issue fiat money in unlimited quantities at the 
rate in round numbers of fifty cents on the dol- 
lar, where the greenbacker proposes to issue fiat 
money in unlimited quantities at the rate of a 
hundred cents on the dollar. In principle one 
scheme is as vicious as another, and should 
Mr. Bryan be elected we should soon find our- 
selves issuing unlimited paper, because the coin- 
age of silver would move altogether too slowly to 
satisfy the inflationists. 

The United States, therefore, is and has been, 
in fact since 1834, by law since 1873, a gold 
standard country. Under that standard we have 
prospered. There have been periods of depres- 
sion and periods of prosperity, as there would be 
under any system, but the great prosperity of 
the United States has come under the gold 
standard. Under that standard wages have ad- 
vanced since 1873 nearly fifty per cent., and the 
wage scale is not only higher than ever before, 
but the dollar in which it is paid is of the high- 
est purchasing power. The prices of many great 
staples which have a world price have declined, 
and the decline began before 1873; but if those 
prices have been effected by the currency, it is 
by the world’s currency and not by ours. If 
there has been any contraction it has been in the 
currency of the world, for ours is between three 
and four dollars per capita larger now than it was 
in 1873. Therefore no change in our currency 
can effect the evils which arise from the condi- 
tion of the world’s circulating medium. 

The remedy proposed for the bad times and 
the decline of certain prices by the advocates of 
silver is to open the mints of the United States 
to the free coinage of all the silver in the world, 
to stamp every fifty cents worth of silver brought 
us one dollar, and then make it legal tender 
for that amount in the United States. The re- 
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sult of this would be to drive all the gold from 
circulation, and we should go at once to a single 
silver standard. It cannot be too often repeated 
that there is no question of bimetallism in this 
campaign. The question is solely between the 
single gold standard, upon which we have been 
since 1873, and the single silver standard. If we 
go to silver, the first effect would be a violent 
contraction of our currency by the immediate 
disappearance of all our gold, followed by panic 
and business disaster too incalculable to be de- 
scribed. To meet this contraction it would be 
impossible to coin silver fast enough, and the 
silver party, if it won, would be forced to issue 
paper against silver bullion deposited in the 
Treasury. Then would begin the period of in- 
flation. Then we should be on the silver stand- 
ard. Everyone with a fixed income, everyone 
who has a dollar in the savings bank, everyone 
who has an insurance policy, every pensioner and 
civil servant of the United States, of the States, 
or of the cities, would then receive a silver dollar 
where he now receives a gold dollar. Where he 
had paid in gold in savings or premiums he 
would receive silver. Where he now earns a 
gold dollar he would get a silver dollar. The 
number of dollars which he received in wages, for 
instance, might not be changed, but the only 
value of money is in its purchasing power, and 
the purchasing power of his dollar would be cut 
in halves ; that isto say, he would get just half as 
much wages as he did before. 

If we look at any country in the world which 
has the free coinage of silver, we find that gold 
has been driven from circulation, that wages 
have not risen, and that the purchasing power of 
the dollar in silver is simply the bullion value of 
that dollar. As soon as we reach the silver 
standard our dollars would buy only at their 
bullion value : that is, they would be worth only 
fifty cents apiece. The wage-earning class would 
suffer more than any other class in the commu- 
nity, because under an inflated currency wages 
are the last to rise, and they do not keep pace 
with prices. The inflation of the currency means 
loss to the wage-earner always. During our war, 
for example, the net loss was about fifty per 
cent. 

The strongest appeal of the silver man is to the 
farmer, because they tell him the prices of his 
products would rise. It is true that the number 
of dollars which he would receive for his wheat, 
for instance, would rise, but everything he 
bought would rise also, and, as he would with 
free silver cut in two the purchasing power of 
the wage-earning and salaried class who buy his 
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products, the demand for all his products would 
fall off, and he would be unable to sell what he 
raised at the inflated or probably at any other 
price. In other words, free silver would destroy 
the farmer's market, and, doubling the nominal 
price of his wheat, would not help him out if his 
inarket were gone. The farm laborer, of course, 
would suffer as grievously as any other wage- 
carner. 

I have dwelt particularly on the evil effects of 
a change to the silver standard upon our wage- 
earning and salaried classes, because it is upon 
them that the blow would fall with the most 
deadly effect. But the election of Mr. Brvan 
would carry with it also the destruction not only 
of business confidence but of any hope for the 
revival of business. Moreover, with the free 
silver proposition are yoked .a series of declara- 
tions which strike at the very foundations of our 
society, and are hostile to all the principles upon 
‘which the United States have been built up. 
They propose not only to destroy our standard 
of money, but to repudiate our national debt, 
dishonor our national credit, pack the courts to 
suit the passion of a political majority, and de- 
stroy the power of the chief magistrate to main- 
tain order and enforce the laws. On the other 
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hand, the election of Governor McKinley would 
mean that the money standard would not be dis- 
turbed. Thus the mere fact of his clection would 
give confidence to business, and capital, now hid- 
ing in alarm under the menace of the silver agita- 
tion, would come forth into the channels of busi- 
ness énterprise and give labor employment. Wages 
and salaries would continue to be paid in a dollar of 
the highest purchasing power instead of being cut 
in two, as would be the case with the free coinage 
of silver. The election of: Governor McKinley 
would also insure the passage of laws to give us 
an adequate revenue. With an adequate revenue 
the borrowing of money by the United States 
would cease, and this great cause of doubt and 
alarm would be removed. With a proper tariff 
we should not only get revenue, but that encour- 
agement to our industries which would again re- 
open our mills. This is the choice which now is 
placed before the people of the United States, 
and the great test question is whether we should 
stand by a money standard which is that of the 
most highly civilized nations, or whether we 
should sink eur money standard to that of China, 
Japan and Mexico, and carry our wages and 
our prosperity down with it to the same level as 
theirs. 
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THE selection of a citizen of the United States 
for the duties of the Presidency is not a matter 
of chance. It has been compared to the impact 
of a bolt of lightning ; but the electric shaft never 
strikes at hap-hazard. Wherever it descends it 
obeys a law, and at that moment it could not 
fulfill its course at any other place on the earth’s 
surface. There is also a law, the resultant of 
many conditions, which irresistibly dictates to 
great political parties their choice of leadership 
on momentous occasions. 

Sometimes the reasons for such choice are ob- 
scure to the general public, and men of destiny 
come suddenly to the front, and compel success. 
This was the case in the important campaign of 
IS44, when James K. Polk, scarcely known to 
the citizens of the United States outside of his 


own State, confronted the brilliant abilities and’ 


enormous reputation of Henry Clay, and buried 
the Whig candidate at the polls. The Jaw that 
operated this effect was that of popular desire for 
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territorial extension, which at that time was irre- 
sistible. The nomination of Abraham Lincoln 
instead of the superbly equipped statesman, 
William H. Seward, was the result of an equally 
strong popular desire for the repression of slave 
holding within its constitutional limits, and when 
he had once announced that this Republic could 
not forever subsist half-slave and half-free, his se- 
lection as the standard-bearer of the Republican 
party became inevitable. 

The nomination of William McKinley by the 
same party in 1896 is the result of popular desire 
for the maintenance and continuance of our na- 
tional financial honor. Definitely announced by 
the convention in June at St. Louis, it bad been 
a fact as firmly fixed in the future as sunrise on 
any given day, during many previous months. In 
fact, the votes cast in the convention for other 
candidates were compliments tendered by sepa- 
rate States for their own favorites. And when 
the summation of the first ballot was announced, 
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of all the eminent statesmen who represent the party. 
This being so, it is a matter of the greatest possible in- 
terest to the American people to know what manner of 
man William McKinley is. 

Born in 1843, he is in the golden period of the life of 
the healthy man—in the earlier half of those fruitful ten 
years, between fifty and sixty, when in the case of 
sound manhood good habits are matured and bad ones 
eradicated, when the crude visions of youth have been 
dispersed and forgotten, and settled convictions based 
upon experience and study constitute the guidance of 
life. The mental powers are still progressive, and in 
the full maturity of the ability and willingness to receive 
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§614 for McKinley against 2394 for all 
others, the delegates who. had cast the 
2394 votes immediately, and by one 
impulse, changed them to the man 
whose destiny compelled the~ choice. 
Like Polk in 1844, like Lincoln in 
1860, McKinley was, by overwhelming 
consent and desire, pronounced to be 
the ‘‘ Man for the Hour.”’ 

The nation accepts this decision, not 
as the result of a sudden impulse prod- 
uced by some electrical shock of im- 
passioned words, or as a compromise 
between the conflicting claims of vari- 
ous candidates, but as a deliberate con- 
clusion, long since arrived at, that Wil- 
liam McKinley is not only the adequate 
exponent of the best national policy, 
but the most satisfactory and efficient 
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new idea they are like the snowball which adds more 
and more to its bulk in proportion as the bulk increases. 
He is, in short, at the age when the best men in the 
professions do their best work. 

A good lineage is the choicest of antecedents, and 
constitutes a true nobility under the Republic. — Mr. 
McKinley’s grandfather, on his father’s side, was a dis- 
tinguished Revolutionary soldier. His father was an 
iron manufacturer, one of those valuable citizens who 
know how to make industry prosperous as well as hon- 
orable, whose lives &re continuous records of just deal- 
; ing, and who leave wholesome memories behind them. 
MOTHER OF MAJOR McKINLEY- William worked and went to school, and then to the 
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the ‘‘ Twenty-third Ohio,”’ 
one of the most  illus- 
| trious regiments in the 
volunteer army. T.he 
regiment maintained its 
organization until three 
months after Lee’s sur- 
render, and was then mus- 

tered out. Major McKin- 
_ ley remained with his com- 
rades till the last hour. 
His general offered him a 
commission, and he was 
inclined to accept it. The 
life of a soldier suited his 
ardent nature, and even at 
the close of the war there 
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academy, after the manner of the average 
healthy, dutiful and ambitious American boy, 
who we are all proud to believe is the best type 
of boy on the planet. At the proper age he en- 
tered college at Meadville, Pa. : 

In the early part of 1861 the roll of the guns 
that were fired upon Fort Sumter was heard 
through all the Northern States, and roused the 
patriotic impulses of all the great common- 
wealths above the Tennessee. College lads by 
hundreds, and even thousands, obeyed the call 
for troops. William McKinley was among the 
first of the volunteers, and was eighteen years 
old when he put on the uniform of a private sol- 
dier. ‘‘The French infantry,’’ said Marshal 
Ney, at the Battle of Lutzen, ‘‘can never be too 
young.’’ Private McKinley, although an infant 
in the eye of the law, proved that he belonged 
to that class of noble lads so highly praised by 
the great marshal of France. He marched and 
fought so well that, in just eighteen months, he 
was commissioned a lieutenant; in less than 
two years thereafter he became a captain, and 
was breveted | 
major by FERS 
President 
Lincoln for F 
gallantry * 
and general 
merit in 
some of the 
most stub- 
born battles 
of the cen- 
tral western 
forces. First 
and last LY 
served with 


was a prevalent fear in ’ 
army circles, happily ill-founded, that the Gov- 
ernment might at some not distant date need 
the services of its tried and experienced sol- 
diers. But family influences prevailed and Major 
McKinley returned to civil life. 

In two years he qualified himself for the bar, 
and commenced practice in Canton, Stark 
County, in his native State, in which town he 
has since resided. 

Mr. McKinley’s ability and consequent success 
at the bar, the latter being advanced in a marked 
degree by the simplicity and purity of his pri- 
vate life, and his unassuming and engaging man- 
ners, are attested by the fact that, two years 
after his admission to practice, he was elected 
prosecuting attornev—an official in many parts 
of the Union styled district attorney—of Stark 
County. Except in the great cities, such a 


choice is almost universally made by the electors 
from among the brightest and most blameless of 
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the younger lawyers. It is not only a eompli- 
ment to personal worth, but a recognition of su- 
perior abilities. It amounts to this to-day, and 
it has never been otherwise, that if you go to any 
county seat in the United States and find a dis- 
trict attorney who is under thirty years of age, 
you not only find a young man of solid ac- 
quirements and brilliant talents, but one of ex- 
cellent character and marked out for future pre- 
ferment. 

Mr. McKinley was no exception to this rule. 
Seven years after he took this office he was 
elected to Congress, and with one brief interval 
served in the House of Representatives during 
the next fourteen years. He was just thirty- 
three years old when he took his seat—young, 
buoyant, ardent—and filled with a noble ambi- 
tion to do to the best of his abilities that service 
to the Republic which is pre-eminently the duty 
of a representative of the people. 

There is in many quarters an impression, 
originating in lack of information, that the 
function of a Congressman, not a Senator, is 
comparatively unimportant. Never was there a 
greater error. It is the Representative who is in 
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touch with the people. He knows their needs, 
and it is his duty to legislate in their interests. 
He is, in fact, an instrument of the Republic, 
and is one of those who most directly guide the 
course of the Ship of State. 

The American ‘‘ House’’ resembles, and 
was indeed founded upon, the House of Com- 
mons of Great Britain. It is to the House of 
Commons that Great Britain owes her greatness, 
so far as her destiny depends upon her laws ; 
and it is to the House of Representatives that 
the United States Republic owes its triumphal 
career among the great powers of the earth. 
Here the people are heard, and since the tenure 
of the Representative is short, and he fails of re- 
election if he betrays or slights his constituents, 
his interests as well as his principles counsel and 
compel him to be zealous and faithful to his 
trust. 

It is in the House, too, that most of our laws 
originate and policies are framed. It is the great 
forum of political debate. Its members are for 
the most part comparatively young, not hide- 
bound by prejudice or hampered by long con- 
tinued servitude to outworn doctrine. Nearly 
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all of our great statesmen have owed their fame: 


and their political training to service in the lower 
house. 

To recur again to England, it was the highest 
distinction of Pitt, whose destiny it was to pre- 
pare Europe for its deliverance from the grasp of 
Napoleon, to be styled the ‘‘ Great Commoner.”’ 
Mr. Gladstone, during his entire public career, 
excepting his brief service in Her Majesty’s 
Cabinet, was a member of the lower house ; and 
it is well known that no man has had a greater 
influence in shaping the policy of. the English 
nation. There is a house of Lords, which is 
styled the upper house. — It sits in order to criti- 
cise and perhaps to amend, but as a matter of 
fact it does very little of either. Its members 
are not elected, and no one pretends that it rep- 
resents the people. 

Our Senate, while less obstructive and less 
aristocratic than the upper house of Great 
Britain, is not to be compared with our House 
of Representatives as an active, useful source of 

republican * legislation, or as a school for the 
evolution of statesmen. Its members, generally 

*The word republican is not used here in a party 
sense. The] “’ tion of a Republic is intended. 


elected by State Legislatures, sit during six years, 
and are tempted more or less to hold themselves 
above, or at least at a distance from the wants of 
the people. It is their function to act as a check 
upon the popular impulses of the House. The 
Senate may be compared to the weir or strainer 
through which pours the broad and copious 
stream of legislation. This weir catches what- 
ever useless material floats upon the surface of 
the.flood ; but it is not itself a current, and its 
function is to purify the flowing mass and rid it 
of unwholesome substances. 

The most important of the committees of the 
House, which are the forges in which our national 
measures are heated and hammered before they 
are laid before the body of the House, is the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, and the young Con- 
gressmian had so distinguished himself in debate 
and forceful intercourse with his colleagues, that 
in four years after taking his seat he was selected 
as a member of this committee, stepping into the 
place just vacated by Garfield, who had left it for 
the Presidential chair. It would he difficult to 
overestimate this preferment, since throughout al] 
our political history the highest ambition of: a 
Congressman, next to the Speakership, has been 
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a position on the Committee of Ways and Means. 
It was while serving on this committee as 
member, and afterward chairman, that Mr. 
McKinley wrought out and solidified that theory 
of a protective tariff with which his name is 
identified. The comparative merits and adapt- 
ability to the needs of the United States, of rev- 
enue tariff only, and protective tariff with its 
incidental revenue, it is not the province of this 
paper to discuss. The field of argument is illim- 
itable and has been the fighting ground of our 
statesmen during a century. Great talents and 
unstinted research have been and are, and in the 
indefinite future promise to be, enlisted on both 
sides. The factors of the problem are so shift- 
ing, the data so indeterminate and frequently so 
contradictory, 
that many stu- 
dents of politics 
have denied the 
power of science 
to solve the 
question, and 
are disposed to 
class it with the 
squaring of the 
circle, or the lo- 
cation of the 
“Fourth Di- 
mension.’’ But 
the patriotic 
citizen may 
cheer himself 
with reflecting 
on the facts that 
no nation has 
ever been hope- 
lessly ruined by 
the workings of 
any tariff of 
whatever nature, and that under the various 
tariff schedules that have been enacted by our 
legislators during our national career, the Re- 
public’ has increased unceasingly in population 
and wealth. 

The history of the tariff bill, which was 
passed during the last year of Mr. McKinley’s 
service in Congress, and which bore his name, is 
well known. It was repealed in 1894, and as a 
matter of fact the revenue of the Federal Goy- 
ernment since that date has not equalled its ex- 
penditure ; but whether this deficit was caused 
by the operation of the Wilson Bill, which sup- 
planted it, or by unwarranted appropriations, 
which would have swallowed up all possible 
revenues accruing from any tariff schedule what- 
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soever, is a disputed question upon which it is 
needless here to enter. 

Mr. McKinley has since his retirement from 
as served a term as Governor of Ohio, and 
the citizens of that State have not been disap- 
pointed as to his patriotism and executive abil- 
ity. 

He is now a candidate for the highest office in 
the gift of the American people, and while a 
large number of his supporters hope and labor 
for his success as the recognized champion of 
the protective policy, a still larger number in- 
tend to vote for him as the chieftain of the army 
that is fighting that menace to our national pros- 
perity and honor known as the free coinage of 
silver as legal tender and the solvent of all debts, 

whether nation- 
al or individ- 
ual. 

Governor 
McKinley’s let- 
ter of accept- 
anceof hisnom- 
ination was ten- 
dered to the 
notification 
committee of 
the Republican 
National Con- 
vention on the 
26th of Au- 
gust; and is 
an _ honorable 
and_ valuable 
addition to that 
list of able 
State papers 
which — consti- 
tute one of the 
chief sources of 
the pride of the, American citizen. A large 
portion of this declaration of political doc- 
trine is devoted to the silver question, which is 
indeed of paramount importance in this cam- 
paign, but other momentous topics are handled 
with great force and clearness of logic. This 
letter of acceptance vindicates its writer’s title 
to distinguished talent, both as a reasoner and a 
master of language. 

Let us present a brief extract from his letter : 


“The meaning of the coinage plan adopted at Chi- 
cago is that anyone may take a quantity of silver bul- 
lion, now worth 53 cents, to the mints of the United 
States, have it coined at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, and receive for it a silver dollar which shall be 
legal tender for the payment of all debts, public and 
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private. The owner of the silver bullion would get the 
silver dollar. It would belong to him and nobody else. 
Other people would get it only by their labor, the pro- 
ducts of their land, or something of value. The bullion 
owner, on the basis of present values, would receive 
the silver dollar for 58 cents worth of silver, and other 
people would be required to receive it as a full dollar 
in the payment of debts. The Government would get 
nothing from the transaction. It would bear the ex- 
pense of coining the silver, and the community would 
suffer loss by its use. 

“We have coined since 1878 more than four hundred 
millions of silver dollars, which are maintained by the 
Government at parity with gold, and are full legal ten- 
der for the payment of all debts, public and private. 
How are the silver dollars now in use different from 
those which would be in use under free coinage? They 
are to be of the same weight and fineness ; they are to 
bear the same stamp of the Government. Why would 
they not be of the same value? Tanswer: The silver 
dollars now in use were coined on account of the Goy- 
ernment, and not for private account or gain, and the 
Government has solemnly agreed to keep them as 
good as the best dollars we have. The Government 
bought the silver bullion at its market value and 
coined it into silver dollars. Having exelusive control 
of the mintage, it only coins what it can hold at a 
parity with gold. The profit, representing the differ- 
ence between the commercial value of the silver bul- 
lion and the face value of the silver dollar, goes to the 
Government for the benefit of the people. The Govern- 
ment bought the silver bullion contained in the silver 
dollar at very much less than its coinage value. * * » 

“Bimetallism cannot be secured by independent ac- 
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tion on our part. It cannot be obtained by opening 
our mints to the unlimited coinage of the silver of 
the world, at a ratio of sixteen ounces of silver to one 
ounce of gold, when the commercial ratio is more than 
thirty ounces of silver to one ounce of gold. Mexico 
and China have tried the experiment. Mexico has free 
coinage of silver and gold at a ratio slightly in excess 
of sixteen and a half ounces of silver to ‘one ounce of 
gold, and while her mints are freely open to both met- 
als at that ratio, not a single dollar in gold bullion is 
coined and circulated as money. * * * 

“Chiefly by means of legislation during and since 
1878, there has been put in circulation more than 
$624,000,000 of silver, or its representative. It has 
been done in the honest effort to give to silver, if pos- 
sible, the same bullion and coinage value, and encour- 
age the concurrent use of both gold and silver as 
money. Prior to that time there had been less than 
nine millions of silver dollars coined in the entire his- 
tory of the United States, a period of eighty-nine years. 
This legislation secures the largest use of silver consist- 
ent with financial safety and the pledge to maintain its 
parity with gold. We have to-day more silver than 
gold. This has been accomplished at times with grave 
peril to the public credit. The so-called Sherman law 
sought to use all the silver product of the United States 
for money at its market value. 

“From 1890 to 1893 the Government purchased 
4,500,000 ounces of silver a month, or 54,000,000 ounces 
a year. This was one-third of the product of the 
world, and practically all of this country’s product. 
It was believed by those who then and now favor free 
coinage that such use of silver would advance its bul- 
lion value to its coinage value, but this expectation 
was not realized. In a few months, notwithstanding 
the unprecedented market for the silver produced in 
the United States, the price of silver went down very 
rapidly, reaching a lower point than ever before. 
Then, upon the recommendation of President Cleve- 
land, both political parties united in the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman law. We cannot 
with safety engage in further experiments in this di- 
rection.” 


Viewing this letter in its entirety, both as a 
‘Confession of Faith’’ and. the basis of a plan 
of action, a candid reader recoghizes the work of 
an adept in national policy, a practical student 
of great measures, and of a thoroughly honest 
and capable statesman. Mr. McKinley’s repu- 
tation as a statesman, already firmly established, 
has, by the issuance of this masterly document, 
become a household word. There are many hun- 
dreds of thousands of voters in the United States 
who do not belong to the Republican party, and 
who either oppose the protective policy or hold 
their judgment upon that measure in suspense, 
who favor the election of Mr. McKinley to the 
Presidency because he is a man of high character 
and lofty aims, and because he is the standard- 
bearer of the sound money army ; the advocate 
of that dollar, and only that dollar, which is 
worth its face the world over, whether coined or 
melted into a slug. 


II.— GARRET 


Tue Vice-Presidency of the United States is an 
office which it is folly to belittle. Four times in 
the history of the Republic this office has been 
exchanged for the Presidency. Tyler succeeded 
Harrison ; Fillmore, Taylor ; Johnson, Lincoln ; 
Arthur, Garfield. The chances that the Vice- 
President may become the Executive are thus 
established as about one in six. Parties do 
wisely when they select candidates for the Vice- 
Presidency from 
among men of rec-_ | 
ognized ability 
and high personal 
and political char- 
acter. 

In the nomina- 
tion of Garret A. 
Hobart, of New 
Jersey, the Repub- 
lican party has 
acted up to this 
principle. The 
choice was admir- 
able both asa trib- 
ute to individual 
worth and party 
service, and as a 
compliment to one 
of the sturdiest 
and most prosper- 
ous of the States, 
whose suffrages, at 
times hostile to the 
Republican party 
and at other times 
wavering, may in 
November be safe- 
ly counted on as 
secure for the Mc- 
Kinley and Ho- 
bart ticket. 

Like Governor 
McKinley, Mr. 
Hobart is in the 
golden period of life, just fifty vears of age, and 
the fortunate possessor of a sound physical con- 
stitution, an attractive presence, captivating yet 
unassuming manners, and of that profound 
scholarly and legal education which adds both 
lustre and solidity to the necessary acquirements 
of a statesman who aspires to be a leader of the 
people. 

There are instances in our history of citizens 
who have risen to great office without having had 
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early advantages of mental training. Jackson 
was such an example ; Lincoln was pre-eminently 
such a one. And yet wise politicians have not 
agreed, and never will agree, to slight the college 
graduate. Those who remembered the descent 
from Lincoln to Andrew Johnson congratulated 
the Republican party on the fact that on the 
death of Garfield the executive authority was 
transferred to the solid acquirements of the pol- 
ished and educat- 
ed Chester A. 
Arthur. It was ill- 
fortune that the 
highly trained 
Garfield should 
die, but it was 
good fortune that 
the highly trained 
Arthur should sur- 
vive him, so that 
Guiteau’s bullet 
occasioned no seri- 
ous or irremedia- 
ble wreckage, but 
merely substituted 
one accomplished 
statesman for an- 
other.” 

Mr. Hobart, the 
son of a farmer 
of Monmouth 
County, N. J., 
studied so faith- 
fully at school that 
he entered Rutgers 
College at an ear- 
lier age than that 
of the average of 
his class, and was 
graduated before 
he was eighteen. 
When scarcely 
twenty he was 
honored with the 
post-graduate degree of Master of Arts, and in 
1896 his college has bestowed upon him the 
highest possible academic distinction, that of 
Doctor of Laws, or LL.D., rarely an empty 
honor, and never tendered to any but distin- 
guished men, of high attainments:and unques- 
tioned personal worth. 

Losing no time, Mr. Hobart began the study 
of law in Paterson, the county seat of Passaic 
County, then a comparatively small town, but 
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to-day the third city in the State in point of 
size, and leading all the cities in the United 
States in respect of the silk manufacture, in 
which industry it is only surpassed on the planet 
by the city of Lyons, France. The manufac- 
turers of Paterson owe much to the wise counsel 
of Mr. Hobart, who has long been one of the 
leaders of the bar in Passaic County. 

In 1871, when twenty-five years of age, he was 
made the City Solicitor of Paterson, or, as it is 
sometimes styled, Counsel to the Corporation, a 
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In 1872 he was elected to the House of Assem- 
bly, the lower branch of the State Legislature, 
corresponding as a law-making body to the Na- 
tional House of Representatives, whose dignity 
and usefulness have beén touched upon in the 
preceding sketch of Congressman McKinley. 
After a year of service he was chosen Speaker 
of the House ; a noteworthy elevation of a young 
man of twenty-seven years of age. In 1874 he 
accepted a° nomination to the Senate, and was 
elected by the largest plurality ever given to a 
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most important position in a large factory-centre 
depending upon water power, always the source 
of endless and involved litigation. Mr. Hobart’s 
conduct of this prominent and laborious office 
was so satisfactory to the public that in the next 
year he was selected as Counsel to the Passaic 
County Board of Freeholders. Thus he became 
the guardian of the interests of the city, and of 
the interests of all the real estate owners of the 
county. No better evidence could be had, as to 
his reputation for impartiality and fidelity to 
the principles of justice. ; 


candidate from Passaic County. During 1881 
and 1882 he presided over the State Sensce, a 
position of great responsibility. Prior, w_ his 
presidency of the Senate he had been’ placed 
at the head of the State Republican Com- 
mittee, and in 1884 he became the New 
Jersey member of the National Committee, 
composed of one distinguished and influential 
Republican from each State. He was soon 
selected by the members of this important body, 
made up of picked men of high ability, as their 
Vice-Chairman. As such he has rendered excel- 
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lent service, and has been recog- 
nized as one of the chief leaders 
of the Republican party. 
Possessed of extraordinary busi- 
ness capability, both as to plan- 
ning and execution, in large af- 
fairs where prompt decision united 
to sound judgment conduct to suc- 
cess, Mr. Hobart has been called 
in to assist by his counsels a num- 
erous array of manufacturing and 
transportation interests. Water 
companies, silk mills, oil mills, 
railroads, banks, flax mills; with 
all these and many more, Mr. Ho- 
bart is identified, and in all these 
he has obtained by his wisdom 
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and forethought that which 
has been described as the 
‘Glory of the Practical Man.” 
This, indeed, is one of his 
leading characteristics, that 
he is thoroughly practical, 
wholly out of sympathy with 
visionary schemes of every 
nature, able to detect at a 
glance whatever is_ illogical 
and unsound, and to avoid 
those paths that lead to the 
impossible. They say in 
. Paterson, and wherever he is 
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familiarly known, that 
‘* Hobart knows what to 
do and what not to do.” 
This is the summation of 
the conduct of life. Em- 
erson has said of such a 
man, ‘‘ This one is the 
master of life, and a free- 
man.”’ 

Mr. Hobart’s success in 
all departments has not 
spoiled the essential sim- 
plicity and kindliness of 
his private character. No 
man is more accessible or 
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truly democratic. He 
lives without ostentation, 
and the deserving poor of 
Paterson and vicinity have 
always shared in the active 
benevolence of himself 
and his accomplished 
wife. He has never ex- 
acted fees from clients of 
humble means. 

His nomination was 
moved in the National 
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Convention in June by Judge 
Fort, of New Jersey, who used the 
following words : ‘‘ A true repre- 
sentative of the Republicans of 
New Jersey we offer you to-day. 
He is in the prime of life, with 
qualities of leadership unsurpass- 
ed, of sterling honor, of broad 
mind, of liberal views, of wide 
public information, of great busi- 
ness capacity, and a parliament- 
arian who would grace the Presi- 
dency of the United States Sen- 
ate. The son of an humble 
farmer, from a poor boy, unaided 
and alone, he has risen to high 
renown among us. 
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“In our State we have done 
for him all that the political 
conditions would permit. He 
has been Speaker of our As- 
sembly and President of our 
Senate. He has been the choice 
for United States Senator of the 
Republican minority in the 
Legislature, and if it had been 
in our power to have placed 
him in the Senate of the United 
States he would long ere this 
have been there. 

‘With one voice, speaking 
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for all that counts for good citizenship in our 
State, we nominate to you for the office of Vice- 
President of this Republic, Garret A. Hobart of 
New Jersey.”’ 

Mr. Hobart shared the same high compliment 
that was paid by his party to Governor McKin- 
ley in being chosen on the first ballot, by a vote 
of 5334 against 3594 votes for all others. His 
nomination was at once made unanimous. 

On the 10th of September Mr. Hobart addressed 
his formal letter of acceptance to the notification 
committee. The document is written in a lucid 
and attractive style, showing not only deep and 
well considered thought, but that mastery of 
language which enables a writer or speaker to 
plant ideas in the minds of others so that they 
at once take root and grow. His argument against 
unlimited silver coinage occupies two thirds of the 
paper; and the writer also happily elucidates 
the tariff question... The summation is especially 


opportune, and happily expressed: ‘*The Re- 


publican party has always stood for the protec- 
tion of the American home. — It has aimed to se- 
cure it in the enjoyment of all the blessings of 
remunerated industry, of moral culture, and of 
favorable physical environment. It was the 


party which instituted the policy of free home- 
steads, and which holds now that this policy 
should be re-established and that the public 
lands vet vacant and subject to entry in any 
part of our national territory should be preserved 
against corporate aggression as homes for the 
people. It realizes that the safety of the State 
lies in the multiplication of households, and the 
strengthening of that sentiment of which the* 
virtuous home is the best and the truest embodi- 
ment, and it will aim to dignify and enlarge by 
all proper legislation this element of security.” 

Such are the two candidates who are distinc- 
tively pledged to Republican principles, includ- 
ing those of sound finance in the United States. 
The issue between money that is good in itself, 
absolutely and in all parts of the civilized world, 
and money that depends partly upon Govern- 
ment stamp for its value at home, and is worth 
very much less than its face abroad, is in this 
campaign paramount to all others. .And in this 
great debate the People of the United States are 
to be congratulated that the two representatives 
of real and true money are men of such distin- 
guished and proved ability, and spotless per- 
sonal character. 


LOVE 


MAD AS THE TORRENT. 


By CAPTAIN JACK CRAWFORD, ‘‘ THE POET SCOUT.” 


“THE spirit of the evil one in the body of an 
angel !”’ 

‘‘ As pretty and graceful as the tiger cat, but 
beware of her claws !’’ 

‘*When you think she is lifting you to heaven, 
she but raises you to plunge you with greater 
force into hell.”’ 

These and many like expressions could be 
heard whispered about among the voung bloods 
of Las Vegas, when Madge, the handsome daugh- 
ter of old ‘‘Tuck’’ Coleman, the cattle king of 
the Canadian River, was the topic of conversa- 
tion. Las Vegas was the 
trading point for the great 
ranches to the eastward, 
and when teams came in 
from the T. U. K. ranch 
for the monthly outfit of 
supplies, Madge always 
accompanied them on her 
fiery young ‘‘Steeldust”’ 
horse. 

In many of the social 

gatherings of that beau- 
tiful New Mexican city, 
Madge Coleman was a 
prominent figure. She 
was small of stature, but 
plump as the wild quail 
of the mountains. Pierc- 
ing biack eyes were set 
in a face of the clearest 
olive tint, an inheritance 
from a mother of whom 
she had no recollection, 
for ‘‘ Tuck’? Coleman’s eee es 
Mexican girl-wife saw 
not the light of the first 
day which dawned upon the new-born daughter. 
Her hair was black asthe wings of the ravens 
which sailed in circling reconnoissance over the 
range where she was born, or perched with satis- 
fied croakings on the carcasses of steers killed in 
bovine battle or by the deadly lightning stroke. 
Of a naturally vivacious disposition, an enthusi- 
astic participant in all the fun and frolic peculiar 
to the Western youth of both sexes, this seem- 
ingly but half civilized ranch girl was a great 
favorite in Las Vegas social circles, and no dance 
or social party was reckoned complete without 
her presence. 
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Madge was a flirt and coquette of the most 
pronounced type. She was beautiful—more 
beautiful than any girl in all Northern New 
Mexico—and she was well aware of that fact. 
Every new worshipper at the shrine of her won- 
drous beauty was led on and on by encouraging 
smiles and soft words until, filled with the most 
dazzling hopes and reposing every confidence in 
the rays of the false beacon light which lured him 
on, he, as had been his predecessors, was dashed 
to a rude awakening against the sunken rocks 
of despair and disappointment. When the 
body of Ramon Guiterez, 
a handsome, manly, ac- 
complished young man 
of that proud Mexican 
family, was dragged from 
the rushing waters of the 
Gallinas, and the local 
papers published columns 
of eulogy on his noble, 
character and expressed 
the deepest grief over 
his accidental death, there 
was many a head shake 
among his young com- 
panions and whispered 
beliefs that he had pur- 
posely taken the fatal 
plunge through hopeless 
love for Madge Coleman. 
When Charlie Comstock 
came, pale and breath- 
less, into the town for aid, 
saying his hunting com- 
tfaay panion, George Nichols, 
‘ had been killed by the 

accidental discharge of 
his gun, the air was rife with suspicion that 
his death was the result of a quarrel between the 
two young men, for they were known to. be 
rivals for the hand of the heartless Belle of the 
Canadian. 

Among the dashing cowboys of the ranges 
bordering on the Canadian, Madge Coleman was 
the one idol of worship and adulation. <A 
score or more of them, each believed himself to 
be the favored suitor, and quarrels in which 
name of the petite princess was spoken by ar 
whitened lips were of frequent occurrence. ‘ 
tols have been drawn hastily from their lea: ny 
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holsters, and it was said that in one or more in- 
stances bloodshed resulted from these antag- 
onisms, and when the reports reached the ears 
of the maidenly bone of contention, she would 
shrug her fair shoulders and aver that if they 
were fools enough to fight about her, when she 
didn’t care a snap for either of them, they should 
both have been killed. 

Frank Logan, a cowboy, employed on the 
Coleman ranch, was a most ardent suitor for 
the hand of his employer’s daughter. He was 
a handsome young man, a daring rider, in dis- 
position generous to a fault, and a universal 
favorite among his fellow riders. It had become 
a matter of general comment among the rough 
but manly knights of the saddle and rope that 
Frank would bear off the prize, for he stood high 
in old ‘‘ Tuck’’ Coleman's favor, and the girl’s 
sweetest smiles were lavished upon him. It was 
observed that a soft, tender look drove the fire 
from her piercing eyes when Frank was near, 
and her tones were never sweeter than when in 
conversation with the handsome rider. One by 
one the bronzed boys of the range withdrew 
their attentions, as it was noted that she showed 
a decided preference for Frank, until he had the 
ficld almost to himself. 

They were riding one day down along the 
bank of the Canadian, and in a grove of cotton- 
wood trees dismounted to gather wild flowers 
and permit their horses to graze. With the floral 
wealth they had secured they sat down on the 
precipitous bank of the quict flowing stream, and 
Madge, with deft fingers, wove a wreath from 
the flowers she had gathered. 

“TIsn’t that a beauty, Frank?’ she cried, in 
delight, holding the wreath aloft for his inspec- 
tion. 

“Tt sure is, Madge; an’ it couldn’t be no 
other way when your hands made it. Every- 
thing is beautiful to me when you are near.’’ 

‘Oh, I’ve heard that sort of talk till it makes 
me tired, Frank. It’s got so that every time one 
0 you boys opens his mouth to me there’s a 
whole string 0’ love talk waiting to pop out, and 
not one o’ you means a word of it.”’ 

“Madge, you know better than that. You 
know that I jest worship you, an’ that I never 
would dare tell a lie to you. You told me t’other 
day that you thought a whole lot more o’ me 
than you did 0’ any o’ the other boys, 
think that a-way yit, Madge?” 

“*Oh, I don’t know. Mebbe so. 
about something else.”’ 

“0, I won’t, Madge. I want you to hear 
me iow, I’m talkin’ jest as honest, square talk 


Do you 


Let's talk 
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as I know how, when I tell you that I jest can’t 
live without you. I can’t think of nothin’ but 
you when I’m awake, an’ your face is in every 
dream that comes to me when I’m asleep. I kin 
see your angel face peepin’ out from amongst the 
stars when I’m out on night herd, and kin hear 
you whisperin’ to me in every bteeze that stirs 
up the grass around me. I ain’t like I used to 
be, Madge. You've sure ’witched me. You don't 
never hear tell o’ me goin’ in to the railroad no 
mo’ with the boys to have a time; an’ there's 
jest lots o’ words I used to use that I hate now, 
sence I got to lovin’ you so. It jest seems to me 
you hear every word I speak an’ see everything 
I do, an’ I try to say nothin’ an’ do nothin’ you 
wouldn’t want me to. I’m a better boy sence I 
come to know you, Madge—a heap better bov : 
an’ if you’d jest promise that you’d be mine, I'd 
be the happiest boy that ever sat in a saddle. 
Don’t you believe what I say, Madge?” 

“Oh, I guess you do think a heap of me, 
Frank, but it’s too soon yet to talk that way. 
I’m only nineteen, and you’re only 9 year or two 
older, an’ we can wait awhile. I want to have 
lots o’ fun yet before I. git married, fur that’s 
the end of a girl’s fun, you know.”’ 

‘*No, ’tisn’t, Madge. It’s jest the beginnin’ 
of a girl’s happiness. With a husband that 
thinks the world an’ all o’ you like I would, you 
wouldn’t know nothin’ but high-grade happiness 
all your life. You don’t know how I love you, 
Madge. There isn’t anything I wouldn’t do, 
anything I wouldn’t dare for you. Come, now, 
let me take this wreath an’ put it on yer dear 
head an’ crown you my queen.”’ 

‘Oh, listen! What is that?’ 

A low, deep rumbling was heard away up the 
river, toward where gathering clouds denoted a 
storm. Angry flashes of lightning shot out at 
intervals from the black breast of the clouds, and 
low rumblings of distant thunder trembled upon 
the air. Nearer and nearer came the ominous 
roar, until around a bend just above them a wall 
of angry water swept, seething and roaring in its 
fury. 

“A cloudburst up the river!’ said Frank, as 
they sprang to their feet. ‘‘ Now we will see a 
grand but fearful sight, fur it’s a big one. See 
how it tosses them big trees about on its breast, 
as if they were straws !”’ 

Tie Heed swept down the channel, rising al- 
most to the level of the high bank on which thev 
stood. Great billows of muddy water pitched and 
rolled and roared with angry voice, now throw- 
ing aloft, now deeply submerging, the trunks of 
fallen trees grasped up in its mad course. 


THE NOVICES 

The lovers stood and watched the furious flood 
in silence. One of his strong arms instinctively 
encircled her slender waist as if to shield her 
from impending danger, although no danger 
threatened them at the place where they were 
standing. 

“That seems jest like the love I feel fur you, 
Madge,’’ he said, as the wild torrent sped on. 
“Tt is a mad, uncontrollable love, which noth- 
ing can stay.”’ 

‘And a love that would dare any danger, you 
said,’’ she replied. 

‘‘Yes, a love which nothin’ can daunt.”’ 

She sprung from his side, and casting the 
flower wreath far out on the breast of the raging 
current, cried out : 

“Go get that wreath, and bring it back and 
crown your queen!’ 

With a bound he reached the side of his horse, 
sprang into the saddle, and, striking the animal 
sharply with his spurs, dashed off along the bank 
in pursuit of the wreath, now being swiftly borne 
downward. 

Her face turned pale as death, and in terror 
she cried : 

“Oh, Frank! come back—for God’s sake, 
come back! I was only joking. I never 


THE NOVICES 


By ELLA 


Beno how God has sown the stars 
In the blue fields of the sky; 
When purple dusk comes stilly on, 

How soft and thick they lie 
Within the lower, purple decps, 
Beneath Ilis watchful eve ! 


On nights like this the angels steal 
Out of the jeweled gate, 

Upon the porches wrought of pearl, 
And look and lean and wait, 

With tender eyes turned down to carth, 
Till the hour grows sweet and late. 


With soft arms lightly pressed upon 
The outer balustrade, 

Whose every rail and baluster 
Of fire opal is made, 

Their misty shadows wavering 
On the amethyst areade. 
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dreamed you would attempt it. Come back ! 
come back !’ 

But he heard her not. She saw him leap from 
his horse away below, and spring from the bank 
into the furious flood. He disappeared, then 
rose to the surface and struck out toward where 
the wreath for a moment danced on the crest of 
a billow. A floating log swept over him, and a 
moment later the terrified girl saw two arms 
thrown wildly aloft, and then they disappeared 
—forever. : 


For years a thin, frail form, clad in carelessly 
arranged garments, has wandered up and down 
the shores of the Canadian, near the Coleman 
ranch. Her long, black hair hangs in tangled 
masses over her shoulders, and in her eyes there 
is no gleam of intelligence. Up and down, in 
summer and winter, she wanders, gazing eagerly 
at the stream, and often calling out, in piteous 
tones, the one word : 

“Frank ! Frank !’? 

If you should ask a cowboy who she is, his 
answer would be : ; 

‘**Tt’s poor, crazy Madge Coleman, waiting for 
her lover to bring her a crown she sent him 
after.” 
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They lean and look in silence there, 
Above the spirit sea 

Up which the souls must rise from earth, 
When God shall set them free ; 

They watch the silver hours go by, 
And wait so patiently ! 


These are the novices of heaven, 
Whose eyes still earthward turn; 
Whose souls, unused to higher life, 
Still ever carthward yearn ; 
Whose hearts unable to forget, 
Still for the earth-hearts burn, 


And so on nights like this they steal, 
While the older angels sleep, 

Out to the opal balustrade, 
And longing vigils keep ; 

And when the lights go out on carth 
They bow their heads and weep. 
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MURRE ROCK, SOUTH FARALLON ISLANDS. 


EGG-HUNTING 


Just off the entrance to the Golden Gate, some 
twenty-four miles west of Point Bonita and the 
Cliff House, stands the most important aid to 
navigation on the Pacific Coast —the Farallon 
Lighthouse — which, with Point Reyes to the 
northward, are the anxiously looked for beacon 
lights of the weary traveler from over the sea. 

Although so near the city of San Francisco, 
being passed close to by nearly all inward and 
outward bound vessels, this island is an un- 
known land to most Californians, excepting the 
employés of the lighthouse establishment and 
some few enterprising collectors of birds’ eggs. 
Permit to land must be obtained from the light- 
house authorities, as the entire island is a light- 
house reservation ; and, if one is not fortunate 
enough to be an invited guest aboard the 
inspector’s tender, which makes quarterly trips 
with fuel, rations, and the innumerable supplies 
necessary to maintain such an important station, 
recourse must be had to either a tug, pilotboat or 
fishing smack. The tugboat is by far the surest 
and most comfortable means to employ, as the ri- 
valry between the two prominent companies, the 
‘<redstacks’’ and the ‘ blackstacks,’’ necessi- 
tates keeping one or more boats constantly in the 
neighborhood ; where, from the top of the light- 
house tower, some 360 feet above the sea level, 
vessels can be sighted from thirty to forty miles 


away. 


ON THE SOUTH FARALLON. 


By C. H. THOMPSON. 


When approaching the island, you perceive at 
first but a single cone rising from the sea, then 
another appears, which is seen to be connected 
with the former by a mass of low, broken rocks, 
and then numerous outlying pinnacles appear 
above the horizon, while on the highest peak the 
shadowy outlines of the white tower can be 
faintly traced, growing brighter and clearer every 
moment. The course is laid for the northern 
extremity of the island, called Fisherman’s Bay, 
resorted to by the Greeks and Italians during 
stormy weather, a fairly good harbor except to the 
north and northeast winds. It is formed by large 
conical rocks, the principal ones being known as 
the Sugar Loaf Arch and Finger Rocks. Here 
you are met by the light-keepers in a small skiff, 
and, after braving the dangers of a landing 
through the surf, are soon safe on terra firma. 

While regaining breath after the steep ascent 
to the derrick wharf, there is a chance to look 
around and behold the wonders of this remarka- 
ble little island of the sea. On all sides of the 
hill, which is a mass of broken, jagged rocks, 
with caves and arches and holes of every shape 
and description, are seen innumerable birds—on 
every point, along the ledges, in the crevasses— 
while the caves seem to be choked up with them, 
and they keep up such a continual cawing and 
squawking that you think it will be impossible to 
ever become accustomed to such strange and un- 
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THE BO’SN’S CHAIR. 


earthly sounds. Some of the cries sound almost 
human, and the impulse is irresistible to look 
around for some one calling to you—perhaps a 
child straying somewhere up among those dan- 
gerous rocks. The air is filled with birds 
constantly flying about in every direction, and, 
with any unusual noise, like a boat’s whistle, 
the discharge of a gun, or the too near approach 
of a stranger, they rise in masses—thousands 
upon thousands — until the air seems clouded 
with them, wheeling round and round and keep- 
ing up such a frightful roar that you are over- 
powered by the tumult vou have occasioned. 

Of all the birds on the island the murres are 
by far the most numerous, but there are also to 
be found cormorants, gulls, auks, puffins, turn- 
stones, falcons, petrels, fly-catchers, doves, sea- 
pigeons and many others ; some of these do not 
nest upon the island, and are consequently not 
considered rightful inhabitants of the Faral- 
lons. 

The California murre (Uria troile Californica ), 
known also as the foolish guillemot, because it 
allows itself to be taken by hand during the 
breeding season (which failing cannot be charged 
to those on the Farallon, however), is some seven- 
teen or eighteen inches in length, with a rather 
long pointed bill, wings and tail short, head and 
upper parts dark brown, under parts white, often 
with a line of white behind the eye. It is an ex- 
pert diver, using both wings and feet to propel 
itself under water, and moves with almost the 
rapidity of a trout; but an awkward and clumsy 
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flyer, being either deficient in sight or 

else its steering gear is not properly 

adjusted for aerial navigation. When 

disturbed it makes for the water as quickly 

as possible, often flying with great force 

straight against a rock; but, when 

once in the water, will dive or skim 

along the surface, using its wings 

above and its feet below the water 

to assist in locomotion. The murres 

inhabit the island for only about three or 

three and a half months during the year, 

arriving en masse during the night the early 

part of May, and departing again just as 

mysteriously in a night along toward the 
early part of September. 

The egging season lasts from about the 10th 
of May to the 18th or 20th of July—a little 
over two months. The birds have been 
known to return two or three times the same 
season, but then only to remain a few days 
—such return usually indicating a storm. 

What becomes of them during the long 
interim is a mystery, as they are found neither 
up nor down the coast, the presumption being 
that they go far off shore not to return until the 
next breeding season. The gulls, cormorants, 
puffins, and one or two others, remain on the 
island pretty much all the year round, although 
there is a short period when the island is almost 
entirely abandoned by birds. 

During incubation the murre sits on_ its 
haunches holding the egg between its legs (the 
male bird also taking his trick at the wheel occa- 
sionally ), and, if not deprived of it, lays but the 
single egg, which is deposited on the bare rock 
without a vestige of a nest of any sort, and often 
in the most inaccessible clefts and crannies of the 
rocks—sometimes on a plane so inclined that, as 
soon as the bird flies, the egg is immediately 
dashed to pieces on the rocks below. It con- 
tinues to lay every other day as long as the eggs 
are removed ; by actual count the same bird has 
been known to lay thirteen eggs in one season, 
and in another instance seven eggs were collected 
before the identity of the bird was lost ; in both 
instances, however, the eggs were found to de- 
teriorate gradually, the shell becoming thinner 
and the size decreasing, as though the bird was 
unable to fill the ordinary shell with meat. 

During the season of 1892 the egging was car- 
ried on by a party of Greeks from San Francisco, 
ten in number, who, in conjunction with the 
four light-keepers, collected, washed and shipped 
to market some 4,000 dozen (about 50,000) eggs, 
where they were sold to the bakeries for making 
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cakes, pies and other delicacies, and were also 
extensively purchased by the poorer classes of 
the foreign population. The price ranged all the 
way from thirty cents a dozen at the beginning 
of the season to five cents per dozen toward the 
close, at which point the keepers concluded that 
egg food was a drug in the market, and decided 
to dissolve the trust. In early years as high as 
a dollar a dozen was obtained for these eggs, and 
the business was carried on by an incorporated 
company ; but, owing to their interference with 
the light keepers and their arbitrary claim to the 
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Sometimes as many as thirty men were em- 
ployed by the egg company, although the usual 
number was from ten to twelve; and it is said 
that from forty to fifty baskets constituted the 
average daily picking (some seasons as many as 
25,000 dozen eggs were collected) ; yet, even 
with this enormous decimation going on year 
after year, the visible supply is not materially 
diminished, owing to the fact that collection is 
made only at the principal rookeries, while there 
are many outlying rocks and other inaccessible 
places that are never disturbed. 


EGG-PICKERS CLIMBING THE ROCKS, 


possession of the island, steps were taken by the 
Government in 1881 to dispossess them—their 
temporary quarters were torn down, and they were 
removed, egg and eggage, from the island. Now 
no one is suffered to land except by written per- 
mit from the lighthouse inspector of the district. 

The average daily picking is from fourteen to 
sixteen baskets of eighteen dozen to the basket. 
The biggest day’s work of the season of 1892 was 
done on Sunday, June 26th, when thirty-four 
baskets were filled—imaking about 612 dozen, or 
some 7,344 eggs in all. 


The egg-picker is not the only enemy of the 
murre, as it has to guard against that pirate, the 
gull, whose eagle eye no unguarded egg can ever 
escape ; as quick as a flash the swoop is made, 
and the egg swallowed, shell and all, in a single 
gulp. The gull will prey upon the eggs of every 
bird except its own kind, and the number it can 
get away with in a single day is beyond compre- 
hension. When voraciously inclined toward the 
dainty morsels contained in the cormorants’ 
nests, the gull will torment that bird until she is 
forced to abandon her nest, then swallow the 
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eggs whole without taking time to break them, 
often to the number of three or four; and, after 
seeking a secure perch, will smash them leisurely 
one at a time, swallow the contents and blow the 
shells out of its mouth. As if its thieving pro- 
pensities were not sufficient to render it a gen- 
eral nuisance in a community of such well-regu- 
lated .birds as dwell on the South Farallon, it 
turns cannibal during the breeding season, and 
swallows any stray young cormorants and murres 
found out of bounds, at least until their feathers 
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dry seaweed and the coarse grass which grows on 
the island to construct their nests. The eggs, 
three constituting a set, are dark brown with 
black spots and dashes, harmonizing so perfectly 
with their surroundings that it would be difficult 
to perceive them before trampling upon them if 
it were not for the forcible warning of the owner. 
The young birds are exactly like the eggs in 
color—the cutest little round puff-balls imagina- 
ble, with a capacity for food that proves them 
typical chips of the old block. As you approach 


FISHERMAN’S BAY, SHOWING SUGAR LOAF ARCH AND FINGER ROCKS, 


become long enough to tickle the throat, when a 
reaction ensues akin to seasickness in other two- 
legged birds of prey. Although so unmindful of 
the rights of others, the gull will defend its own 
nest by such cunning devices as stamp it at once 
as a bird of no mean intelligence, resorting to 
force if needs be ; and the cautious trespasser, 
after one experience in its domain, will supply 
himself with a good stout club before making a 
second visit. 

The gulls invariably nest among the boulders on 
the flats not much above high-water mark, using 


their quarters the nests are at once deserted, and 
the birds, intently watching your every move- 
ment, range themselves on the surrounding rocks 
considerably in advance of their treasures, while 
a deathlike stillness is observed that bodes no 
good to the intruder. When within a few yards 
of the nearest bird, a flank movement is started ° 
with the evident intention of drawing you off ;' 
the birds do not fly, but jump to the next rock 
in the direction it is desired you will proceed, 
and with the inexperienced searcher this maneu- 
ver is almost invariably successful, as it is to be 
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supposed that the nests are to be found 
somewhere near the centre of the flock. In 
this way you might be inveigled half way 
round the island without ever discovering 
a gull’s nest; it is only when you ignore 
their evolutions entirely, and search all 
over the flats, that success rewards you. 

As soon as the first nest is reached the 
real battle begins. At a signal from the 
offended parent the whole flock, hitherto 
so still and attentive, is at once on the 
wing, and swirl around overhead like dem- 
ons incarnate, uttering the most piercing 
’ screams, calling to their assistance the wan- 
derers from every point of the island and 
for a mile or two out in the sea; they 
come from every direction, and where at 
first there seemed to be only a few scat- 
tered gulls perched on the rocks, now 
hundreds are on the wing. The first attack 
will probably come from the front, when 
one of these birds with wings extended to 
their utmost limit and with beak wide 
open swoops down upon you at a mile 
a minute gait, never altering its course until 
within about five feet of your eyes, and then 
only rising sufficiently to clear your head _ 
covering. It causes even the oldest hand 
at the business to flinch and bob his head, 
as such a heavy bird with that velocity 
would quickly settle the contest in favor of 
the invaded if that upward curve was not 
properly timed. This is immediately fol- 
lowed by an attack from the rear, even more 
startling than the first, as you do not hear its 
approach until directly over, and not six inches 
above, your head, when its piercing cry, and 
the fanning of its wings causes you to realize 
its close proximity. Now turn in what direction 
and as often as you will, these attacks from 
the rear are continued every second or two 
until you beat a retreat to a good long dis- 
tance from their territory ; or, if armed with 
a club, it must be constantly kept swinging 
around your head with one hand while the eggs 
are seized with the other. Nor are they always 
satisfied with this earnest protest to the spoila- 
tion of their homes, as one of the Greek egg- 
pickers of the past summer can testify, as he car- 
ried away two ugly scalp wounds as evidence of 
the pitch of their beaks. 

In many respects the gulls are the most in- 
teresting birds to study of any on the island. 
They nest somewhat earlier than the other birds, 
and like the murre will continue to lay if de- 
spoiled of their cggs. When short on eggs, 
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AN ACCIDENT, 


however, they will not hesitate to steal and 
hatch the eggs of another gull, but not of any 
other bird. When approached they have been 
known to take one egg in their beak and one in 
each claw and remove themselves to a place of 
safety. The keepers consider them natural born 
thieves, and would no more think of leaving a 
bar of soap unguarded for a single instant than 
of throwing it into the sea ; in fact, they are not 
always certain of enjoying the fish they catch off 
the rocks, as the gulls will often steal them at 
their very elbows—fish as large as the birds 
themselves. The gulls’ eggs are of a most de- 
licious flavor, more delicate than the murres’ and 
far superior to chickens’ eggs. 

The writer has made numerous attempts to 
raise the young gulls as curios for his chicken 
yard, and has succeeded in transporting them 
safely to San Francisco, but more than half have 
choked themselves to death in attempting to bite 
off more than they could swallow, while others 
would crawl under buildings, where the rats 
would eat them, or else they were unable to find 
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FISHERMAN’S BAY FROM SUGAR LOAF ROCK. 


their way out again ; only one attained its full 
growth, and with its wings slightly clipped could 
just succeed in mounting the back fence, but 
there fell a victim to the small boy with an air 
gun. The gull described above is the western gull 
(Larus occidentalis) ; the California gull (Larus 
Californicus) is often met with on the Farallon 
Islands, but does not nest there. , 

The ashy petrel (Oceanodroma homochroa), 
also called the night petrel, as it is rarely seen 
except after dark, may be said to be peculiar to 
the Farallon Islands, as it is seldom met with 
elsewhere along the coast of California. It is 
found along the coast 
of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and still 
farther north. It is 
about eight inches in 
length, of a sooty 
brown. color, tail 
forked and feet web- 

bed. The egg, of 
‘which one constitutes 
the set, is pure white, 
about three quarters 
of an inch in size, 
and is found in the 
crevasses of the rocks, 
or deep among piles 
of loose stones. The 
old stone still 
standing on the isl- 
and afford excellent 
hiding places for the 
petrel; the nest can 
be detected. only by 
the strong odor of 
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musk emitted by the bird. Owing to 
the difficulty of finding the egg of a 
bird that remains in hiding during 
the day time, and whose nest can be 
detected only by the odor, it is eagerly 
sought after by all collectors ; its value 
at present being about three dollars, 
These birds are often seen at night 
hovering about the light-tower, and 
during foggy weather become confused 
by the varying intensity of the light, 
and dash themselves to death against 
the lantern panes. 

At nine o’clock each morning, Sun- 
days included, the egg-pickers, eleven 
in number, or, if the egg boat is at 
the island, fourteen in all, start on 
their rounds to collect the murre eggs, 
the rookeries being visited in rota- 
tion every other day ; in case of failure to collect 
that often, it becomes necessary to destroy all the 
eggs in the localities not visited, as there exists 
no means of detecting fresh eggs from the 
others, and an over ripe murre egg is some- 
thing never to be forgotten—those competent to 
speak on the subject say it requires about three 
months to get the taste out of the mouth. On 
the 26th of last June, owing to an unlooked for 
rainstorm which rendered the rocks too  slip- 
pery for the men to risk their lives in climb- 
ing, the west end rookeries were omitted in their 
regular turn, and on the following day the crew 
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went over the ground smashing every egg, de- 
stroying some 250 dozen. 

The eggers are shod in canvas top shoes with 
soles of rope, improvised on the island by the 
men themselves, which enables them to hold to 
the rocks more firmly ; and they are decked out in 
an egg-shirt, a sort of blouse made of light canvas 
or flour sacks, fitting snug around the waist and 
bagging below, in which the eggs are deposited 
as fast as picked from the rocks—sometimes to 
the number of three or four dozen. 

Upon arriving at the nearest rookery, all scat- 
tering districts being omitted entirely as not 
worth the time and trouble to pick, the men 
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of them on their regular routes if considerable 
activity is not displayed after the murres once 
commence their flight. Owing to this constant 
struggle between the men and the gulls most of 
the rookeries can be worked in from ten to 
fifteen minutes. 

After covering the ground the men assemble 
at a rendezvous to unload their egg-shirts—this 
isaccomplished not by removing the eggs one at 
atime, as that would take too long, but by the 
men getting down on their knees, resting the 
forehead on the ground and with both hands 
gently rolling the eggs out of the opening in front 


of the shirt ; rather rough treatment, it may be 
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separate, each one following his allotted course, 
which from long experience can be done with- 
out overlooking scarcely a single egg. The af- 
frighted birds at first hold their ground until 
their despoilers can almost reach them by hand, 
then with piteous cries the flight begins, faster 
and faster, until a panic seizes them and by 
thousands they wing their way seaward. The 
gulls, which have been following the pickers 
from the start—in fact, they assemble at the 
post each morning just the same as the men— 
with hideous caws now rush in for their share of 
the plunder, gulping down the contents of all 
broken eggs, rifling those in places inaccessible 
to the pickers, and sometimes even getting ahead 


thought, for eggs, but owing to the thick shells 
comparatively few are broken. A misstep or 
stumble, however, will often occur, which will 
call forth such a flow of Grecian oratory as to 
make even the gulls shudder. After a short 
breathing spell, the eggs being carefully covered 
with seaweed and gunnies to protect them from 
the flying scavengers, a start is made for the next 
repository. 

At the extreme west end, where the cliffs are 
high and steep, as also on the Sugar Loaf at the 
North Landing, access to some of the ledges is 
attained only by means of ropes securely fastened 
to the rocks and lowered over the_steep preci- 
pices ; but so sure-footed are the pickers, and so 
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agile in climbing, that 
no fatal accident has oc- 
curred in recent years. 
One false step, however, 
would hurl them to in- 
stant death on the jagged 
rocks eighty or a hun- 
dred feet below. There 
is a tradition that years 
ago, in the booming days 
of the egg company’s 
occupancy of the island, 
one of their employés 
lost his footing on the 
Sugar Loaf rookery, and, 
with his shirt full of 
eggs, rolled down its 
steep and slippery sides 
into the sea. It is related 
that only his hat: ever 
came to the surface, 
which speaks well for 
the quality of the eggs 
collected that day. 
One of the grandest <r 

sights at the west end 

is the natural arch, 

about one hundred feet high and some twenty- 
five feet across, with an open passage (sea-way ) 
150 feet long and twenty across, with fathoms 
of water all along it. There is a tradition about 
this place also, to the effect that many years ago 
a large ship came ashore at this point in a dense 
fog, and ran her bowsprit under this arch, the 
crew saving themsleves by clambering on to the 
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WASHING THE EGGS, 


rocks from the foreyards, and that afterward the 
vessel slid back into such deep water that no 
trace of her could ever be found. 

From this arch the rocks slope gently down to 
the sea level toward the northeast, and this quar- 
ter of the island is occupied exclusively by the 
cormorants—thousands of them ; from a distance 
the whole face of the declivity seems black with 

them. Their nests, built of sticks, 
seaweeds and coarse grass, are so 
close together that you can hardly 

; take a step without crushing an 
egg. The birds are much shyer 
than the murres, and the rookery 
is entirely deserted before you can 
get to close quarters. After tarry- 
ing for an hour or more in order 
to photograph them on their 
nests, and ‘at a considerable dis- 
tance away, the view shows but 
a sprinkling of birds to what had 
been there but a short time 
before. 

Another remarkable sight at 
the west end is a detached rock, 
called Murre Rock, so crowded 
with birds that you wonder if 
another single bird could gain a 
footing on it. This rock is never 
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disturbed, as it would require the use of a small 
boat to reach it, and its location is far away from 
either landing. It is owing to many just such 
places as this that enables the birds to supply 
their losses after the wholesale destruction of 
their eggs that is going on year after year. 

When once the rookeries are picked, the te- 
dious work of transporting the eggs from the 
various rendezvous to the egg-house at the North 
Landing begins; and this is no light work, as 
carrying on the shoulder a basket of eighteen 
dozen eggs over rough and rocky trails, through 
narrow defiles and under overhanging ledges, 
will test the endurance of the hardiest Greck. 
The west end of the island, which is an island of 
itself at high water, is connected with the main- 
land by a suspension bridge made of wire cables 
lashed by ropes and covered with loose boards ; 
a single hand-line is the only means of steadving 
yourself on this swinging bridge twenty feet 
above the surging waters. 

The rookeries on the outlying rocks are reached 
with the small boat, except the Sugar Loaf, where 
a bo’sn’s chair is rigged, owing to the difficulty 
of scaling its steep sides low down near the wa- 
ter’s edge. The eggers become very expert in 
propelling themselves by means of this chair, 
and occasionally amuse themselves with gym- 
nastic performances while crossing. 

In the afternoon all hands assemble again in 
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front of the egg-house, and proceed to wash the 
eggs collected during the morning. This is done 
one at a time in large tubs, after which they are 
piled up in a heap in the egg-house to await 
transportation to San Francisco. The egg-boat 
makes one round trip a week, leaving the island 
on Wednesday and returning again on Saturday, 
bringing back a week’s supply of meats and vege- 
tables and a copious stock of sour claret for the 
crew on shore. The average shipment during 
the past season was about 150 dozen per week. 

The murre egg, which is remarkably large 
considering the size of the bird, is oval in shape, 
tapering small at one end ; in color pure white, 
or white with black or brown dashes, or different 
shades of green with black or brown dashes, and 
some of a dim turquoise blue spotted with black. 
The marking is most fantastic, no two eggs, ex- 
cept the pure white, ever being found alike. The 
shell is particularly tough, and will stand an im- 
mense amount of rough handling without break- 
ing. The egg is very palatable when scrambled 
or made up into an omelet with parsley, onions, 
etc., but is decidedly too rich for the transient 
boarder when soft boiled ; the light-keepers, 
however, are fond of them in every form, and 
claim that they are superior to hens’ eggs. Dur- 
ing the summer each keeper will pickle a cask or 
two of them in case the government rations 
should not hold out. 
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HERE was trouble in the 
palace of Rothwald. Its 
noble hirelings wore 
serious, apprehensive 
faces, and spoke to each 
other in low tones, as 
they moved hurriedly 
through its long galleries 

and high chambers. The king had quarreled 

with his son, and even now, an hour after the 
event, so great was his fury that no one dared go 
near him, and those whom he summoned quaked 
in their boots as they met his glance. 

This was not all. The visiting Princess Olga, 

a large and vigorous maiden who had known no 

indisposition in all her days, was said to have 

suddenly fallen ill. The whispering attendants 
told the story in this wise : 


By LOUIS PENDLETON. 


“You are to marry your cousin Olga,’’ the 
king had said, with a mien that brooked no op- 
position. This to his son, the Prince Rudolph, 
who had been summoned. 

“‘T cannot marry my cousin Olga, sire.’’ 

The manner of the prince was respectful, as 
became one young in.years; but as he made 
this declaration there was a lordlygair in him 
and a look of determination on his comely face 
which none could overlook. 

‘Why ‘cannot’ ?”’ 

“* Because I do not love her.”’ 

‘‘Do you mean to say that you would disdain 
roval blood for some low-born woman ?”’ 

‘*No, sire.”” . 

‘*Why, then, are you averse to the only fitting 
marriage that can be arranged for the future king 
of this realm ?”’ 
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‘*T have told your majesty. The lady does not 
please me either in temper or elsewise. She—she 
is not fair to look upon.”’ 

“A plague take your simpering beauties ! She 
is fair enough. Indeed, she is of a handsome and 
commanding figure.’’ 

The old king was withered and lean as a bone, 
which may in part account for his admiration for 
the over-robust Olga. 

‘*Our tastes do not agree,’’ persisted the prince, 
respectfully. ‘‘ Understand me, sire—this cannot 
be.” 

“Do you dare refuse!’ roared his majesty, 
fire flashing from his deep-sunk eves, ‘“ when 
you know it is my will and my pleasure? I say 
it shall be!’ 

“And I say,’ returned the prince, angry in 
turn, hot blood showing red upon his face, ‘‘that 
not to please even you, neither for the love of 
heaven nor the fear of hell, will I be driven to 
wed my cousin Olga !’’ 

Then the king stood up and cursed his son in 
his fury, and the prince rushed from him. And 
a maid who had listened behind a graceful sweep 
of Gobelin tapestry concealing a door that led to 
the apartments of the long-deceased queen, ran 
and told the Princess Olga, who thereupon ut- 
tered a cry and fell down in a swoon. Minister- 
ing to their stricken mistress, the maids agreed 
that this was a sad day for Rothwald, but that 
the prince, the handsome and stalwart Rudolph, 
was not wholly at fault. For, although their 
mistress was not destitute of a haughty roval air, 
it must be allowed that she was not of a lovely 
temper, that her complexion was bad, and that 
she was, alas! much too robust. 

Mounting his waiting horse, and followed by a 
single attendant, the angry prince rode out of the 
palace grounds and clattered noisily down a nar- 
row paved ‘strect, between ancient and richly 
carved house-fronts, until a strip of water gleamed 
before him in the sun. 

Hurrying on board his private yacht Prince 
Rudolph gave orders for instant departure, re- 
plying to the astonished captain’s questions as 
- to the direction of their course : 

“Tt matters not if only we go fast and far 
from Rothwald. To the land of the midnight 
sun—Finland—anywhere.”’ 

A few weeks later the yacht was sailing the 
Baltic. Down the Danube it had gone, across 
half the length of the Black Sea, through the 
Bosphorus and the Marmora, the Dardanelles, 
the Grecian Archipelago, the Mediterranean, a 
thousand miles of the Atlantic, the North Sea, the 
Skager Rack, the Categat, and finally the Baltic. 
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On the night of the second day of their course 
in this inland sea a wild tempest of.wind and 
wave struck them, and, after staggering blindly 
before it under bare poles for two hours, the 
yacht was hurled crashing upon an unseen sub- 
merged rock, breaking up like a brittle toy and 
forthwith settling down out of sight. 

It was the struggle for life and of every man for 
himself in that dread hour; the prince and the 
cabin-boy were on a level for once. Rudolph 
heard the cries of the others as one and all were 
swept away, but after the deck was no longer be- 
neath his feet, could do nothing even for himself 
but try to keep afloat. 

One mountain billow after another seized him 
and flung him high and far, carrying him he 
knew not where. Every moment he thought he 
would be dashed to death, for he knew that they 
had gone to pieces on the shoals of some rocky 
coast ; but the agony of suspense was strangely 
prolonged. 

He was a good swimmer, but could see only the 
breaking crests of foam and knew not which way 
to turn. And up and down from crest to trough 
he was lifted and flung in those angry, hissing 
waves, with Stygian night above him, all the 
devils of the windy deep howling around him, 
and certain despair and death before his eves. 

It came at last. A sudden redoubling of 
the roaring and hissing and white glimmering 
against the starless night, and he was conscious 
of an abrupt and violent contact with a substance 
—hard, cruel, cutting, immovable—and was then 
conscious of no more, 

‘He has the look and dress of a noble gentle- 
man, Einar.’’ 

At last the prince knew again that life was in 
him, and though as vet in dreamy semi-oblivi- 
ousness of his surroundings, he felt the presence 
of humanity, and distinctly heard two voices 
speaking a language not so unlike his own but 
that he could partly understand. And he now 
heard the soft swish of a moderate swell, felt 
the wave roll over his feet, and, half unclosing 
his eves, discerned a bit of rocky shore and _be- 
held a?voung man and a youth bending over 
him. 

“He is not dead. We must take him home 
at once, Lay hold of his legs, Adonia, and help 
me put him in the boat.” 

The prince shut his eves as he was lifted, 
knowing now that his body was bruised and 
beaten, and full of great pain. Then followed a 
blank, and then a partial awakening as he was 
lifted again and carried up a rocky, rising 
ground into a cottage of red and white. And 


then followed days and days of inflammatory 
fever and delirium. 

At last his mind, his eyes and ears opened 
clearly to all that was about him. He saw the 
white walls of a sunny little chamber, the snowy 
linen of his bed, a vase of fresh flowers on a 
table, and a lady seated in a chair at his side. 

‘* You are better now,’’ she said, softly. And 
though she spoke in an alien tongue, he un- 
derstood. He looked at her steadily, well 
pleased to see that she was sweet and gentle and 
handsome, though not quite young. 

He asked her where he was, and learned that 
he was on Osterlagnd, an island of the Baltic, in 
the house of an aged clergyman (Lindstrém 
was the name) who had retired to this quiet 
spot after a long life of usefulness in a great 
city of the north, half a day’s journey distant. 
His two sons, sailing in their boat, had found 

_ the shipwrecked stranger on the shore of a 
neighboring island and brought him home. 

‘‘ And you are his daughter?” 

The prince compared the laugh she then ut- 
tered to a strain of music. 

‘*No, no; I am his wife—twenty-five vears 
younger than he,”’ she said. 

Later, on the same day, the old clergyman, 
white-haired, somewhat feeble, and of a mild 
and benign countenance, came in and spoke to 
his invalid guest. 

‘Your injuries were very serious,’’ he said ; 
‘‘and we thought at first that you would die, 
but all that is past now. Your ship went down 
in the storm, no doubt ?”’ 

““Yes.”’ 

“The yacht of Prince Rudolph of Malvonia 
went down that night. Bits of it were picked up 
and recognized, I learned ; but it was said that 
all hands were lost.”’ 

‘* Yes ; I was on board that yacht, as you sus- 
pect. My name is Kristian,” said the prince, 
mentioning his second baptismal name. 

“Do you wish your friends informed, Herr 
Kristian ?” 

But the prince answered that there was for the 
present no need. : 

‘¢Tt may soften my father’s heart if for a while 
they think that I am dead,”’ was his thought. 

The next day Frau Lindstrém, the clergyman’s 


wife, was accompanied by a young girl, her- 


daughter, when she entered the invalid’s room. 
The latter brought a fresh bouquet of corn- 
flowers and maiden-hair ferns for the vase on 
the table. 

Never had Rudolph seen so charming a vision 
of feminine youth and loveliness, and he looked 
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at the young girl—Lara she was named—with 
kindling eyes. She was not more than twenty, 
of medium height, slenderly and gracefully 
formed, with the snowy complexion and_ rose 
color of the north, and the dark hair and mid- 
night eyes of the south. Her features were of 
delicate outline, her sensitive mouth smiling, | 
her eyes soft, tender, friendly. If the Princess 
Olga had but looked the half of this ! 

And she must be as good and _ intelligent as 
she was fair, he thought ; for already he felt that 
he knew her. During several days past he had 
listened and marked her words—for the house 
was small and the walls were thin—as she chat- 
ted with her mother, jested merrily with her 
brothers, and talked caressingly to her dear old 
father. How affectionate and happy they were 
among each other—these simple, lowly people. 
How much better to be one of them, free and at 
peace, than to be a prince and a slave to stupid 
conventions and customs ! 

‘‘Herr Kristian’’ came out of his room ere 
long and moved limping about the house, and 
later on he walked out daily into the pine forests 
of Osterlagné with Friu Lindstrém and Lara. 
And one day the happy-hearted girl, while they 
rested on the way, weaved a wreath of the blue 
cornflowers and placed it on her mother’s head, 
and then another of forget-me-nots and ferns, 
with which she crowned the flaxen, curling 
locks of the prince, which he wore somewhat 
longer than was the fashion of the times, and 
which became him well. But he, after smnilingly 
accepting the gift, begged to transfer it to Lara's 
own dark hair, where it was fair to see indeed ! 

Prince Rudolph was very happy in these days. 
He sailed and swam the cold, half-salt waters of 
the Baltic with Einar and Adonia, and helped 
them place their lines and nets for fish with all 
their own keenness of interest and ardor, realiz- 
ing that there were jovs, pursuits and sports: 
among the lowly which even princes might 
envy, 

And when they all sat about the porch in the 
long twilight of the northern evenings, and Einar 
played his violin and Lara sang, beautifully and 
without affectation, charming songs of the home 
land, as those of Grieg, then was Rudolph hap- 
pier than at all other times, allowing his glowing 
eyes to rest without stint upon the girl in the 
presence of them all. 

And he never spoke of going, whereat they 
wondered but vere not concerned. Even had 
he not taken from his finger an almost priceless 
ring and presented it to his hostess in recogni- 
tion of all the kindness done him, they would 
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_still have wished him to stay, for Rudolph was a 
man to win one’s heart, and they all loved him. 

Often, as they sat thus, the music being done, 
would he converse with Herr Lindstrém about 
the political affairs of Europe, showing a knowl- 
edge of such questions that astonished the sim- 
ple old clergyman. He spoke much of state mar- 
riages, characterizing it as the curse of every 
kingdom in Europe—this iron custom ordaining 
forced unions within certain restricted bounds of 
rank. 

For the young prince or princess there was a 
choice among half a dozen only at the best, and 
often it might happen that there was only one 
with whom a seemly marriage might be ‘ar- 
ranged ’’—seemly in the sense of rank alone, 
without regard for compatibility of taste, still 
less for love. The design in all this, aside from 
the question of mere pride, was to preserve the 
purity of royal blood. ‘‘ But,’’ said Prince Ru- 
dolph, ‘‘while it did succeed in alienating roy- 
alty more and more from the great pulsating 
heart of mankind, its real result was an impov- 
erishing and enfeebling, an intensifying of the 
hereditary taints, of a blood which might be in- 
vigorated and renewed if allowed to flow through 
wider channels with freer influxes of strength 
from without.”’ 

‘‘He loves Lara—that is why he tarries,’’ said 
Friau Lindstrém to her husband. 

But it was long before the prince spoke out. 
Doubtless he hesitated, wondering if, in spite of 
his theory, it would be right to crown his life 
with happiness. The habits and customs of cen- 
turies may not be shaken off lightly ; even though 
our eyes be open to the iniquity and injustice 
that is in them, they are wont to bind us hand 
and foot. 

At length he spoke, however, declaring his de- 
sires to Lara’s father first, and received his con- 
‘sent. The clergyman required only a solemn 
promise that, should Herr Kristian return to his 
own country, Lara would go with him as his true 
and honored wife before all men. He did this, 
he said, because he had long suspected his guest 
to be a man of rank, and appreciated the grave 
responsibility which, by such a marriage, he 
would undertake. 

“Tf she cannot go with me as such T will 


never return,’’ were Prince Rudolph's binding . 


words, 

“For the rest,” the old 
niust choose for herself.’’ 

And the prince thought : 
father !”’ 

As for Lara, she had unconsciously chosen al: 


man added, ‘‘she 


‘“How unlike my 
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ready ; and the prince’s wooing was short and 
satisfactory. She had seen no other such man 
as this, so handsome, so lovable, so wise ; the 
issue was inevitable. They were married on 
Midsummer Fest, the longest day in the year—a 
day without night; the great northern feast-day, 
come down from Pagan times, in honor of the 
good Balder, god of light. White birch branches 
were cut in the forest, and all the doors and win- 
dows were gayly decorated on this day of merri- 
ment and good cheer. 

The beauteous Lara stood up with the prince 
in a quaint native costume of white and red, a 
wreath of cornflowers crowning her long, dark 
hair; and they made their solemn vows before 
her own father. And after the supper had been 
eaten and the prince and Lara had opened the 
dance, Einar and Adonia and the young men 
and maidens of the island continued the merry 
revels throughout this night which was no night, 
leaving off only at three in the morning, when 
the brilliant sun, after his brief withdrawal, came 
forth again and smiled on them. 

To Lara and the prince it seemed a happy and 
auspicious circumstance that this Balder’s night, 
which was also theirs—so full was it of the bright 
light, the glamour and enchantment, of their 
new-born joy—should pass unshadowed even by 
a moment of darkness. 

Then followed days of heaven upon earth, 
clouded at length by the unlooked-for death of 
the old clergyman and the tears of his widow 
and children. And now were new perplexities. 
Prince Rudolph stood in the place of father to 
this family, and must care for them—he who 
had been bred to no trade or profession but that 
of kingcraft and arms. 

This was not all. Lara was supremely content 
with her domestic joys, but after many days the 
prince found himself thinking of other things. 
His thoughts began to dwell with longing upon 
the marble-paved chambers and beautiful long 
galleries of the palace of Rothwald. He mused, 
with kindling eyes, upon kings’ councils and 
parliaments and marching men in armor. So 
the time went. on. 

One day Lara saw the prince, after opening 4 
newspaper that came from the neighboring great 
city of the north, turn pale as death and mutter 
strangely to himself. 

‘“‘What have I done? Havel killed my fa- 
ther?’ he gasped, groaning as she drew near. 

‘What is it—tell me!’ she begged, her arm: 
about him. 

‘Not now—not vet,’? he said, and drew 
away. 


“IP WAS A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE AND OF EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF IN THAT DREAD HOUR.”’ 
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Left to herself, she looked into the paper and 
read that the King of Malvonia was dead, that 
the Princess Olga had returned to her own 
country, and that the king’s counselors and par- 
liament were perplexed about the succession. 

All day the prince walked alone in the forest, 
and that night he wrote a letter to the parlia- 
ment of Malvonia proclaiming his existence and 
place of sojourn, signing himself ‘‘ Rudoph R.”’ 

‘* For the love of a lady who is the peer of any 
princess of the world,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ but who is of 
low degree, I have been willing to resign my 
crown. I thought to return to Malvonia no more, 
and even now that duty calls I can consent to 
reign as your king only on condition that she is 
acknowledged as your queen.”’ 

So wrote the king with craft, wishing to 
smooth his difficult path with conciliatory 
words, but determined, if need be, to fight for 
his throne and the dignity of his beloved. 

In due course the answer came. ‘ Whatever 
your majesty has touched is ennobled,’’ wrote 
the discreet counselors, glad to yield the respon- 
sibility for the government of a not too peaceful 
kingdom. And after that Lara observed with 
joy that the cloud was lifted from her husband’s 
brow. Between that time and the memorable 
day when a strange ship appeared at Osterlagni, 
he wrote many letters and received as many in 
return. 

The strange ship proved to be a royal yacht 
sent from the Kingdom of Malvonia, and when 
the noble courtiers landed and came to the hum- 
ble cottage, bowing and smiling and saluting 
their king with very great enthusiasm, Friiu 
Lindstrém was filled with amazement and terror 
and trembling, for she alone was there with her 
son-in-law, Lara having walked into the forest 
with her brothers. 

“What is all this, my son?” she pleaded, 
helplessly. 

“Tt is that [ am a king and you are my 
mother,’’ answered Rudolph, kissing her before 
them all. 

Then Lara and the two boys appeared, ap- 
proaching slowly, dumb with wonder of the 
crowd of strange people, and of their mother’s 
frightened face. 


‘God bless your majesty !’’ cried an old 
courtier, who advanced to meet Lara, bent down 
on one knee and kissed her hand. 

Amazed at so great a compliment, but smiling 
graciously and at ease, the young wife asked 
aloud of her husband : 

‘*TIs this the way Malvonians salute a lady, 
for I see they are your countrymen ?”’ 

“‘Tam their king, my Lara,’’ said Rudolph, 
drawing nearer. 

The clergyman’s daughter became white and 
faint. What was this? Had they come to take 
her husband from her, then? But as her eyes 
fixed themselves on those of her beloved and 
looked no more to right or left, the roses came 
back to their home in her cheeks and fear went 
from her. 

‘¢ And still you are mine !’’ she whispered. 

Late on the following day the King of Mal- 
vonia and all his adopted family left Osterlagné 
on board of the royal yacht. Long had he been 
preparing to that end. 

‘You must go for my Lara’s sake,’’ he told 
Friiu Lindstrém. ‘‘And the handsome boy 
Adonia, who would bea soldier, must go, too, and 
have his wish. And Einar may go and become an 
artist if he still so wishes, although the brother 
of a king. And, indeed, far rather would I see 
him such than a cringing courtier dependent on 
my bounty.”’ 

But as the royal yacht sailed out on the Baltic, 
Lara, though now a queen, looked back at Oster- 
lagné with sorrowful eyes, full to the overflow 
with tears. Seeing which, the king : 

“Tt is not adieu, but au reroir. We shall re- 
turn to this blessed spot always for the Midsum- 
mer Fest—for the night that knows no dark- 
ness.”” 

And although the young King of Malvonia 
was not ‘‘ happy ever after,’’ as we are unfail- 
ingly assured was the fate of all heroes of idyllic 
romance and fairy tale by the optimistic chron- 
iclers thereof; although he lived through sore 
trials as the ruler of a restless and turbulent 
people of this restless modern age, he never 
regretted and was ever glad that he had chosen 
the low-born Lara in place of the Princess 
Olga. 
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AN ADVENTURE. WITH THE CUBAN REBELS. 


By FREDERICK A, OBER,” 


Tommy WALKER was a bright and intelligent 
boy, just turned thirteen ; when, in the month of 
November, last year, he walked up the gang- 
plank of a steamer bound for Santiago de Cuba, 
where he was to join his father. His mother ac- 
companied him from Philadelphia to New York, 
and there placed him in charge of the captain of 
the steamer, a kind and fatherly man; kissed 
him good-by, as the last call sounded to go ashore, 
and waved a final adieu to him from the wharf 
while the big boat plowed her way out into the 
harbor. 

The voyage to Santiago was short and un- 
eventful. 

This was Tommy Walker’s third trip to Cuba, 
and so he spoke Spanish, the lang- 
uage of the natives, with fluency, 
and when his father met him, as 
the steamer lay to off the castel- 
lated cliffs at the entrance to San- 
tiago harbor, waiting for a pilot, 
their terms of endearment were 
as frequently expressed in Spanish 
as in English. His father was the 
superintendent of an iron mine 
far up in the hills above Santiago. 
Soon after they had landed and 
the luggage had been inspected and 
delivered to them, they mounted 
horses in waiting, and cantered 
gayly over the trail toward the 
distant mountains. 

Having been established in the 
mining region for years, the com- 
pany of which Tommy’s father 
was superintendent had comfort- 
able houses for their employés, and 


even a school was conducted for the children 
of the miners. As,the boy studied hard half 
of every year at home—=§in the spring and 
summer — he was allowed to spend his winter 
altogether in the open air, his father’s only 
injunction being to keep out of mischief and 
to acquire as extensive an acquaintance with 
the language and customs of the people as he 
could. He was sturdy and honest, loving 
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and dutiful, and so was trusted by his parent 
implicitly. On the back of his strong little 
pony, Benito, he scoured the hills and pene- 
trated the valleys in search of birds, flowers and 
minerals, All the natives knew Master Tomasito, 
as they called him, and hardly one of them that 
would not leave his work, or even his recreation, 
to serve him. He had a smile and a word of 
greeting for every one as he met them in the 
narrow mountain trails, or came upon them 
working in their little gardens in the forest. 

In one of his excursions, when he had pene- 
trated farther up a deep and gloomy ravine than 
he had ever been before, he heard cries of dis- 
tress, calls for help, coming from a wooded hill 
above him. Leaving Benito in, the trail, he 
‘lambered up the hill. When half way up he 
came to a beautiful garden, filled with bananas, 
plantains, paw-paws, palms and many tropical 
fruits, interspersed among the wild trees still 
standing in the clearing. A little hut of palm 
leaves stood in the centre of the spot, but it 
was not from it that the cries had issued. Far- 
ther up, among the great trees of the yet unfelled 
forest, they led him till he saw a man standing 
hy the side of a fallen, tree, his hand pirfioned 
ly a branch. His ax had fallen at a distance, 
ind he could not release himself. When he saw 
Tomasito he gave a sigh of relief, followed by 
an ejaculation of despair, as he noticed he was 
only a boy. 

“*Can you cut me out, think you ?”’ he said. 

“¢T will try,’’ said Tomasito, bravely, and, tak- 
ing up the clumsy ax, he attacked the branches 
under the man’s direction. 

They were large and tough, for the woods of 
the tropical forests are mainly very hard and 
dense, such as the mahogany, the iron-wood 
and the quiebra-hacha or break-ax. Finally, how- 
ever, after several intervals of rest, the limb gave 
way, and the great tree to which it was attached 
rolled over with a crash. Springing quickly to 
one side, they escaped its sweeping branches, 
and then, for the first time, had opportunity to 
regard each other critically. The man was a 
strong and hearty mountaineer, born and bred 
in the interior of Cuba, to whom freedom came 
as naturally as to a wild animal. He had a 
pleasant face, shaded by a great brown beard, 
mild eyes and a gentle voice. His frame was 

road and muscular, and clad in shirt of 
homespun cloth and leathern breeches. Extend- 
ing his left hand—for the right hung limp 
and mangled by his side—he grasped Tomasito 
by the shoulder and poured forth a torrent of 
thanks, assuring him that he was his slave for 
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life, for, unless he had happened along, he might 
have perished there in that lonely place. 

Tommy modestly disclaimed any merit for his 
assistance, and begged that the man would allow 
him to examine his wounded hand. He did 50, 
and it was found that the wrist was dislocated, 
or seemed to be. 

“And there isn’t a surgeon within forty 
miles,’ said the man, with a groan. ‘‘If it does 
not get well, how can I fight? It is my sword 
arm, you see, and many a time has it wielded a 
helpful machéte. I fear I shall never help the 
cause again.”’ 

“Fight? The cause? What cause? Why 
do you want to fight?’ demanded Tomasito. 
“Oh, ah! so you are a rebel 2” 

“Yes; a ‘rebel,’ if you wish to call me 
so.’? Tomasito’s new acquaintance drew himeelf 
haughtily aside. ‘‘ And you—you are an Ameri- 
can ?”” 

“Yes; I am an American—a real Yankee. 
My people-have lived in the United States for 
over two hundred years,’’ answered Tommy. 

“Ah, then, perhaps some of vour ancestors 
fought in the war of the Revolution ?”’ 

“*Yes, indeed ; one of my ancestors, my great- 
grandfather, was an officer, and one of the first 
of the minute-men who were called together for 
the defense of Concord and Lexington.”’ 

‘*So he was what the British called a ‘rebel,’ 
was he not?” said the Cuban. 

‘“Yes ; he was, and I am really proud of it.”’ 

‘And I—I am proud of being known as a 
Cuban rebel. For, even as your ancestors re- 
belled against the king of England, when he 
sought to impose upon them unjust taxation, so 
my people have determined to withstand the ex- 
actions of the barbarous Spaniards.”’ 

‘But there is a difference, you sec, 
Tomasito. 

His acquaintance at the mining camp had heen 
mainly amongst the Spanish officers, who com- 
manded the troops sent from Santiago to defend 
the place against the revolutionists, and he had 
heard only their side of the question. Besides. 
he was a favorite with them, and they had won 
his regard by many deeds of kindness. 

“No; there is no difference. Resistance 
against tyranny, in whatever land, is the duty 
of the people oppressed.”’ 

Tommy was impressed by the truth of this 
statement and had nothing to reply. Besides, 
he saw that the man was getting faint from pain 
and loss of blood. 

At any rate, rebel or patriot, he was evidently 
an honest man, and his life was in danger. 
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Tommy thought quickly and acted without price. 
delay. 


‘There is a surgeon at the camp,”’ he said. 


Now you will hesitate before you send 
your surgeon to me, will you not ?”’ 
““No,’’ answered the boy, after a moment in 
‘‘He is a friend of mine, and I will get him to thought; ‘‘if you will assure me that you have 
come here. Of course you cannot go there ?”’ not been guilty of the atrocities your enemies 
“No; I cannot go there. I am too well accuse you of. I cannot believe that you have 


known. I am Sanchez.”’ murdered women and children, nor burned their 
‘Sanchez !’’ exclaimed the boy. dwellings.’’ 
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Tommy recoiled involuntarily. He had heard ‘“ Neither have I,’’? the man eagerly asserted, 
fearful tales of this rebel, the terrible Sanchez, ‘‘ Never has my hand been raised against an in- 
who was said, by the Spaniards, to be a villain nocent person. No blood has been shed by me 
of the deepest dye, who murdered women and or my men, except in open battle or skirmish. 
little children, burned their houses over them at Yes ; [have burned plantation houses and sugar 
dead of night ; in fact, committed every species estates ; but then they were used as the shelters 
of atrocity. of our enemies, and their owners were giving 

“Yes ;'I am that dreadful villain, hated of them assistance. I care not what they say, but 
the Spaniards, upou whose head they have set a you—you will believe me?” 
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Tommy looked into the honest brown eyes 
and earnest face, and said : 

“Yes ; I will.” 

They were now in the hut amongst the ba- 
nanas and plantains. It had a mud floor and 
roof of thatch, but was neatly furnished with 
home-made furniture, and around its walls hung 
guns, machétes and other weapons of the moun- 
taineer. 

Flinging himself upon a rude couch, the rebel 
extended his hand to the boy as he was about to 
leave, saying : 

‘©You have saved me from a dreadful fate. 
Whether you return or not, if I live, I shall seek 
for a chance to serve you. I need not tell you 
that it would not be well for the Spaniards to 
know that you have met me, that wou have a 
friend in Sanchez, the rebel.’’ 

‘*T know,’’ said the boy, ‘‘ but I will return 
and bring the surgeon with me.”’ 


II. 


Two Hours later Benito bore his master into 
camp. He was very tired ; his flanks were heay- 
ing, and his nostrils dilated from the long gallop 
down the hills. Instead of riding furiously di- 
rect to headquarters, Tommy took a circuitous 
path which brought him up behind his father’s 
house, where he dismounted and _ hitched his 
pony in a spot out of sight from the soldiers. 
Then he made his way carelessly to the sitting 
room where, as he expected, he found his friend, 
the doctor. He was reading the papers that had 
come by the last mail, but he looked up as 
Tommy entered, and greeted him with a smile 
and pleasant word of welcome. 

‘Ha, Sefiorito Tomasito! so you are back 
again from the woods. What is it this time? A 
new bird’s nest, or an orchid that you want me 
to name for you?’ 

‘ Doctorcito,’’? said Tommy, falling into the 
familiar way they had of addressing each other 
in the Spanish fashion, ‘‘I have found the rarest 
nest you ever heard of. And I want you to go 
with me to examine it.” 

““Caramba! What does the boy expect of 
me this hot day? How far is it? If it is a 
long way off, I shan’t stir a peg.”’ 

“It is some distance away, but vou will go; 
I have promised that you will. The bird is 
badly wounded, doctorcito, and may die if vou 
do not go with me.” 

‘Look here, young man,”’ said the doctor, 
rising from the chair where he had been reelin- 
ing. ‘ What the mischief have vou done now? 
Is it another burrowing owl you want me to dig 
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out or an agouti? And what do vou mean by 
saying you promised? So it isn’t a bird, after 
all, eh?” 

“‘Doctor,’’ said Tomasito, gravely, throwing 
his arm around his friend’s neck and caressing 
his whiskers, ‘‘ how much do they offer for the 
head of the rebel, Sanchez ?”’ 

“How much? Why, let me think for a mo- 
ment. I believe it is a thousand dollars.’’ 

‘* And, doctor, if you had a chance to capture 
him without fighting or running any danger 
yourself, would you do so?” 

The doctor looked about him to see if anyone 
might overhear them, and then answered : 

“Would I? Not L, indeed. Why, that man 
is a hero. He has shown some of the finest 
qualities a man ever possessed. No, sir; in 
truth, I owe him a good turn for a favor he 
did me once.”’ 

The little diplomat could contain himself no 
longer. Seizing his friend’s hands, he burst 
forth : 

“Then, doctorcito mio (my little doctor), now 
is your time, for Sanchez is badly hurt. He is 
lying in the hut in his forest garden, with his 
arm broken. Do come with me. In three hours 
we can be there and return before dinner.”’ 

The surgeon hesitated before committing him- 
self to a reply. Then: 

‘* But you know, my hot-headed friend, that if 
we succor one of the rebels we make an enemy 
of the authorities, and, at the least, they will 
withdraw their protection, even if they do not 
make it warm for us.”’ 

‘T know that ; but they need not be aware of 
our trip. We go so often into the woods to- 
gether that they won’t notice this time.”’ 

“That may be true. But if the rebel himself 
should inform against us?’ 

“Oh! but he won’t. I could not think that 
of him.” 

“Neither could I. Well, go tell Pablo to sad- 
dle my horse ; and while you’re gone I’}] get on 
my riding suit and stick a case of instruments 
into my pocket. Get something to eat, too: 
you must be hungry after all the morning in the 
hills.” 

Half an hour later the two horsemen were am- 
bling carelessly across the clearing back of the 
works, apparently setting out on one of their 
aimless excursions. But as soon as they were 
out of sight of the soldiers lounging about their 
barracks, they urged their steeds to a trot over 
the level spaces of the trail, and when the steep 
hills were reached kept them at a fast walk. 

After three hours or so they reached the out- 
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law’s clearing, and in his hut found him reclin- 
ing, faint and dejected. He had bandaged the 
lacerated arm, but the pain was intense, the 
wrist swollen and black. He gave Tomasito a 
grateful glance and submitted to the doctor’s ex- 
amination patiently, setting his teeth hard when 
he wrenched the bone into place, but giving ut- 
terance to no cry at the terrible pain. 

‘‘Tt is not so bad as it might have been,’’ 
said the doctor, cheerfully. ‘‘ With rest and 
careful attention the arm will soon be as well 
as ever. But you must have nursing. Haven’t 
you any people near whom vou can get to assist 
you?’ 

The man nodded. 

““Yes; farther up the mountain at my camp 
and I will go to them.”’ 

‘* Well, but have a care. It will be some time 
before you can swing a machéte, Sefior Sanchez. 
Meanwhile, I suppose we of the coast will have a 
rest from your depredations ?”’ 

The outlaw smiled grimly. 

‘Perhaps ; but you know I have good lieu- 
tenants. In any case, the Americanos are safe. 
They are under my care.”’ 

““We hope so. Well, adios! Good-by, my 
friend. We have a dinner awaiting us.” 

‘* Adios, amigos! Do not forget, if the for- 
tunes of war should give me the victory, you 
have always a friend in Carlos Sanchez.’’ 

He threw his left arm around Tomasito, press- 
ing him to him tenderly. As they mounted their 
horses, they saw him gazing wistfully after them, 
shading with one hand his eyes from the rays of 
the sun. 

‘“*A pretty mess you have got us into,’’ said 
the doctor, testily, when on their way home. 
‘<Tf the authorities find this out, then good-by 
to any further concessions from them.”’ 

Tornasito felt rather downhearted himself, but 
his conscience approved of what he had done, 
though he had no defense to offer. Nothing 
came of it, however, and no one knew, save 
Tommy’s father, of their adventure in the hills. 

A month passed by. Tomasito made several 
trips into the hills, but had seen nothing of the 
man he had succored. His garden was deserted ; 
the parrots were eating the bananas and the 
agoutis feasting upon the yams and sweet pota- 
toes. But there were vague rumors in the air 
that Sanchez was alert and afield again, begin- 
ning the depredations upon the plantations that 
had made his name feared, and his attacks 
dreaded by the troops. Indirectly Tomasito had 
heard from him. Once a wild-looking boy had 
brought him a present of a pair of utias, sleek 
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little animals, very rare, and much prized by the 
natives. ‘‘From Don Carlos,’’ the boy had 
whispered, then disappeared. A handsome 
young woman came to the camp one day, and 
inquired for Tomasito. She drew out from her 
pannier a large fragment of rock, placed it in 
his hands, and, as she departed, said : 

‘‘This is from Don Carlos with his love for 
you and the doctor.’’ 

Tommy did not try to detain her, for he knew 
she was an emissary of the revolutionists, and that 
the soldiers would arrest her if they suspected 
her identity. 

The people all over the island loved Don 
Carlos, as they called the rebel Sanchez, and 
were his willing servants. They penetrated 
everywhere into the very lines of the enemy, 
and there was no secret that the Spaniards 
could keep from his ears. He knew all their 
movements beforehand, and was able to balk all 
their desighs. Tommy took the fragment of 
rock to his father, and, without telling him 
whence it came, asked him what it was. It 
seemed so strange that his friend should send 
him such a present, apparently worthless. His 
father looked at it carelessly, took it in his 
hands, then dropped it like a hot coal. He 
picked it up again, though, and, before commit- 
ting himself to words, examined it carefully ; 
for he was a cool and careful man, slow of 
speech but sound in his conclusions. 

‘My son, where did you get this specimen ?”’ 

‘From the mountains, father.’’ 

‘‘Did you find it there? Can you go to the 
place and show it to me?’ 

“‘No, father ; it was sent me by Sanchez.”’ 

‘‘Ha, the revolutionist ! So you still keep up 
the acquaintance ?”’ 

‘*He does, father. He seems to think he is 
somehow indebted to me and the doctor, but I 
haven’t seen him since the day I first met 
him.”’ 

‘Did he send any message with this?’ 

‘*No, sir; only his regards to me and the 
doctor.”’ 

‘* But look here ; here is something scratched 
on the smooth side of the specimen. Your eyes 
are sharper than mine, see if you can read it.’’ 

It was then Tommy’s turn to be astonished, 
for he read what had been scratched there with 
some sharp instrument : ‘‘Come to me; J will 
make you rich.” 

‘How, father—how could a poor outlaw like 
Sanchez make us rich? What does he mean ?”” 

“Tt is very simple, my son. Don't you see 
what this rock contains ?”’ 
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Tommy shook his head. ‘‘ No, sir,’’ he an- 
swered ; ‘‘it is only a queer specimen to me—a 
piece of black rock. I don’t see anything at- 
tractive about it.’’ 

‘But I do, my child. This ‘black rock’ is 
one of the richest samples of gold ore that Ihave 
ever seen; and I was in California in ’49, and 
have prospected for gold all over the world.”’ 

‘*Oh, father, Iam so glad! Then all we have 
to do is to go there where the revolutionists are 
and dig out all we want.”’ 

‘* Not so fast,’’ said Mr. Walker, with a laugh. 
“That is not so easily done. This is not the 
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kind that is picked up in the sands, in big nug- 
gets, but will have to be quarried out of the rock 
by skilled miners, and then shipped to some 
place to be stamped, and the gold extracted. 
But it is very rich, just the same, and I have no 
doubt that there may be millions in the mine. 
We have always known that Cuba contains rich 
mineral deposits. All the indications point that 
way, but, except for copper and iron, little has 
been found, hitherto. If we can prove that there 
is more of this quality in the mountains above 


here, scores of capitalists stand ready to pour all’ 


the money we necd for working it into our hands. 
Our fortunes will be as good as guaranteed.’?* 
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‘“Then let me go to Sanchez at once and bring 
back a mule-load of ore. You can crush and 
treat it here. Nobody will know where I got 
it.”’ 

‘*No, dear boy ; the risks are too great. We 
must wait. I admire your courage, my son, but if 
you don’t want to see the inside of a calaboose you 
had better keep clear of any entangling alliances 
with Don Carlos. Remember that we are within 
the lines of his enemies and working under their 
protection. Any indiscretion on your part would 
react upon me and the company. So, promise 
me you will avoid seeing Sanchez until the rev- 
olution is 
over, if pos- 
sible. No; 
I won’t ask 
you to prom- 
ise, but will 
rely upon 
your good 
sense and 
discretion.”’ 

About a 
week later 
Tomasito 
noticed a 
commotion 
among the 
troops. Mes- 
sengers were 
constantly 
arriving 
from the 
coast. Sup- 
plies were 
accum ulat- 
ing about 
the bar- 
racks. He 
surmised 
that some 

The doctor 


expedition was in contemplation. 
said to him that night : 

‘This is in confidence, but I fear your friend, 
the bandit, is in danger of being wiped out. At 
daylight, to-morrow, the command is to start for 
his lair. They have discovered it, about five 
miles farther up than the place in which we 
found him. One of his men has betrayed him, 
it seems. He is sure to be cleaned out this 
time.”’ 

The doctor spoke lightly, but his sympathies 
were with Sanchez, and, as for Tomasito, though 
he said nothing, he could scarce swallow his 
supper. He went to his room and thought and 
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thought. What was his duty? Was it to the 
Spaniards who were still his friends, or to Don 
Carlos who was fighting for his life and liberty ? 
What his decision was the moon might have told 
you as it looked out from behind a cloud a little 
after midnight, and saw a youthful figure astride 
a cream-colored pony about the size of Benito. 

It was soon lost in the obscurity of the forest, 
and the moon, discarding the cloud as a veil, 
strove to penetrate the deep recesses of the tan- 
gled wilderness. Tomasito had yielded to his 
impulse, and, leaving a note for his father, had 
taken the trail to warn Don Carlos. At first, as 
far as the wild garden, he had no difficulty in 
following the trail. Beyond that all was in doubt. 
He remembered a clump of gru-gru palms, which 
marked the branch of it that led to the moun- 
tains, and the trumpet-trees and wild plantains 
half a mile further on, but then he had to trust 
to luck. 

The hours sped on, and still Benito stumbled 
over the damp rocks and through the copses. At 
last a gleam of open sky appeared ahead, and 
he soon entered a clearing between huge rocks 
guarding a little valley, above which towered 
cloud-covered mountains. He was in the bandit’s 
retreat, but which of the score of huts sleeping 
in the dawn was the one occupied by the chief? 
A mistake might be fatal, for he might then be 
shot at sight fora spy. Suddenly a man darted 
out from the shadow of a mango tree and chal- 
lenged him: ‘‘ Who goes?” 
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‘‘Don Carlos. Send me to Don Carlos. I 
must see him now—at once.”’ ‘ 

‘‘ He is here,’’ a deep voice answered. 
is it Tomasito? Dismount.”’ 

‘No; not till I have told you. A column of 
the regulars is on the way here. They have 
found out your retreat. Early in the morning, 
even now, they start.’’ 

The dawn was breaking; the craggy hills 
around them were gilded with the rays of the 
rising sun. 

Don Carlos gave an order to a youth who was 
standing near. Clear and thrilling, on the morn- 
ing air, rang the trumpet call to arms. Out from 
huts and caves poured tumultuously a band of 
men and assembled in front of their chief. Ina 
low tone he gave them orders. Five minutes 
later not one was in sight. They were dispersed 
among the numerous rocks, and stood guarding 
the pass. 

The chief took Tomasito by the hand and led 
him to a cave’above the huts. 

‘Stay here,’’ he said, ‘‘ you will be safe.’’ 

There was no time for words. A warm pres- 
sure of the palm, and he was gone. 

The hours passed. The boy heard the faint 
report of a rifle shot far down the mountain. 
Half an hour later a volley, then silence; then 
another volley and the crash of cannon, silence 
again until well toward noon. Then Don Carlos 
appeared and embraced him saying : 

‘“You have saved us. They are in full retreat.’ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


BRANDON’S ARTFUL TRICK. 


“  T was a difficult matter to 


decide. Gerald had a 
natural dislike to become 
an informer or expose his 
fellow clerk, though he 
felt that Mr. Tubbs 
ought to know how he 
was being robbed. So 
he let the day pass without speaking of what 
he had seen. He was no longer surprised that 
Brandon could spend so much money on pool, 
since it did not come out of his salary, but out 
of his employer’s till. 

In the evening he called upon Mr. Nugent and 
asked his advice. 

‘‘ Have you told Mr. Tubbs what you discoy- 
ered ?”’ asked the old gentleman. 

‘*No, sir.’ 

‘* You should do so.”’ 

‘*T don’t like to expose Brandon.”’ 

“‘T can understand your objection, but never- 
theless it is your duty to do so.”’ 

‘*T wish he would discover it in some other 
way.”’ 

‘He is not likely to do so.”’ 

‘‘He may not believe me.”’ 

‘At any rate you will have done your duty.”’ 

“T will think it over, Mr. Nugent. In the 
meantime I am obliged to you for your advice.”’ 

‘*T shall always be glad to advise you,”’ said 
Mr. Nugent, kindly. ‘‘ You are a straightfor- 
ward and honorable boy, and I have all confi- 
dence in you.”’ 

“Thank you, sir. I am glad to have you say 
that. Suppose Brandon denies it ?”’ 

“You can suggest to Mr. Tubbs to put a 
marked bill in the drawer, and then try to trace 
it in case it is taken.”’ 

“*T will do so.”’ 

But Gerald did not have an opportunity to 
make use of Mr. Nugent’s advice. During the 
day he had shown a degree of perturbation 
occasioned by his discovery of Brandon’s treach- 
ery that had excited the notice of his fellow 


clerk. Guilt is always suspicious, and Brandon, 
knowing his own dishonesty, was constantly on 
the watch for the detection which he dreaded. 

‘*The kid suspects me,’’ he said to himself. 
‘“‘T must forestall him.’’ 

Accordingly, when the store closed, he did not 
offer to go out with Gerald, but said: ‘‘T am not 
quite ready to go yet.”’ 

This suited Gerald, who had intended to call 
on Mr. Nugent to ask his advice. He therefore 
said ‘‘ Good-night !’’ and walked away. 

Brandon watched him go up the road, and 
then re-entering the store just as his employer 
was ready ,to leave, said : 

‘*Can you stop a minute, Mr. Tubbs?” 

‘Certainly. What is it?” 

‘‘T have something to say to you—something 
important.’’ 

‘“Indeed !’’ said the grocer, surprised. 

‘* Have vou—missed any money within a few 
days ?”’ 

““T can’t say. Why do you ask ?”’ 

‘* Because I saw something to-day that startled 
me. Do you think Gerald is honest?’ 

‘*Bless my soul, of course! He comes of a 
good family. His father was highly respected.” 

‘‘That may be; but there are plenty of boys 
and men belonging to respectable families who 
cannot be relied upon.”’ 

‘“*What did you see? What makes vou sus- 
pect the boy ?” 

“T saw him take a bill from the drawer this 
afternoon. Suppose you examine it, and see if 
you miss anything.” 

The grocer opened the drawer hastily. 

“T can’t tell,’ he said, slowly. ‘‘I didn’t 
keep track of the bills in the drawer.”’ 

‘‘T did. There was a five-dollar bill paid by 
Mr. Bacon for a barrel of flour.”’ 

‘So there was, Brandon—so there was.”’ 

‘See if you can find the five-dollar bill in the 
drawer.”’ 

‘“No, I can’t,’’ returned Mr. Tubbs, after a 
brief examination. 


* See Synopsis in June Number. 
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“Then that was the bill 
the boy took.” 

“‘T can’t believe it; so 
young, tov, and so honest 
looking !”’ 

“He is evidently very 
artful,’”’ said Brandon. ‘I 
am sorry, Mr. Tubbs, I am 
really sorry to be obliged to 
inform against him, but I 
felt it to be my duty.” 

‘““You are a good fellow, 
Brandon,”’ said the grocer, 
grasping his hand. ‘‘ You 
have done what you ought 
to do. I feel that you are 
a true friend.’’ 

“T try to be, sir; but I 
will own that I had a selfish 
motive. ”’ 

“What is it?” 

“*T thought if you missed 
the bill you might suspect 
me.”’ 

“*No, Brandon; I could 
hardly do that, after the 
long time you have been 
with me.”’ 

“Yes, sir, I have been 
in your employ five years, 
and I humbly hope that you 
have found me faithful, sir.’’ 

‘“Yes, Brandon,’’ said the deceived grocer, ‘‘ I 
have always found you faithful.”’ 

Brandon laughed in his sleeve. He found his 
task easier than he supposed. Mr. Tubbs was a 
ready dupe. 

“It seems terrible !’’ said the grocer. ‘‘ What 
would his poor father have said if he had lived 
to know of the boy’s dishonesty ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps if his father had lived he would not 
have stolen.’’ 

‘‘What do you think I ought to do, Brandon ? 

‘Would you advise me to have him arrested ?”’ 

‘*No, sir. Ask him to return the bill he took 
from the drawer. If he denies having taken it, 
you will know what to think.”’ 

“True; your advice is good. I will speak to 
him to-morrow morning. Thank you, for telling 
me what you saw.”’ 

The store was closed, and the two went in dif- 
ferent directions—Mr. Tubbs towards his home, 
Brandon to the pool-room. 

The latter smiled as he pushed on his way. 

‘What would the old man have thought,’’ he 
said to himself, ‘‘if he knew that I had the par- 
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son’s bill in my own pocket? My friend Gerald, 
I have spiked your guns, as you will find if you 
undertake to make trouble for me. You are al- 
together too innocent. You are too good to play 
pool or to drink, but you will find yourself im- 
plicated in something worse.” 

The next morning Gerald came to the store 
earlier than usual, for he wanted an opportunity 
of speaking to Mr. Tubbs. The grocer, unlike 
most men in business for themselves, generally 
was first on the ground and opened the store 
himself. It was a habit he had formed when a 
subordinate. He always rose early, and had an 
early breakfast, so that this involved no self- 
denial on his part. 

Brandon, to give Mr. Tubbs an opportunity of 
speaking to Gerald, didn’t come round till 
twenty minutes after his usual time. 

Gerald noticed that the grocer looked unusu- 
ally grave, but was quite unprepared for what 
was to come. 

‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Tubbs,’’ he said, in a 
pleasant tone. 

The grocer did not return his greeting, but said ; 
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‘*Gerald, there is something I wish to speak 
to you about.’’ 

“Yes, sir. I wished also to speak to you. 

“‘T wonder whether he is going to confess,”’ 
thought Mr. Tubbs. 

‘*What have you to say to me?” 

‘‘T think a bank bill was taken from your 
money-drawer yesterday.”’ 

Mr. Tubbs was amazed. What did it mean? 
Was it possible that the boy was going to make 
a clean breast of his dishonesty ? 

‘* A bank bill was taken from the drawer yes- 
terday,’’ he said—‘‘a five-dollar note.”’ 

‘*T didn’t know that it was a five,”’ said Ger- 
ald. ‘‘ I didn’t suppose you had discovered it.”’ 

‘*T am glad, however, that you have confessed 
the theft to me. Return the bill, and I will over- 
look your fault.’’ 

‘* What on earth do you mean, Mr. Tubbs?’ 
ejaculated Gerald. ‘You surely do not think 
that J took the money ?”’ 

“Certainly I do.’’ 

‘*Then, sir, you are very 
said Gerald, indignantly. 
in all my life.”’ 

‘‘Someone must have taken the money.”’ 

‘* Someone did.”’ 

‘* Who, may I ask ?”’ 

‘* Brandon ! I saw him take it from the drawer 
when he was putting in a smaller sum, which he 
had been paid for groceries.” 

‘This is shameful, Gerald Lane,’’ said Mr. 
Tubbs, angrily. ‘‘It is not enough that you take 
my money, but you seck to charge the crime 
upon an innocent man.”’ 

“You are very much mistaken, Mr. Tubbs,” 
said Gerald, pale but resolute. ‘I saw Brandon 
take the money with my own eyes, but I did not 
know that it was a five-dollar bill. How did you 
discover your loss ?”’ , 

“Tt was called to my attention last evening by 
Brandon himself.”’ 

“Te told you the drawer had heen robbed !”’ 
exclaimed Gerald, in amazement. 

“ Yes, es 

“Then he must have done it to divert suspi- 
cion from himself. Probably he had the note 
in his pocket when he was speaking to you.”’ 
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much mistaken,’’ 
*«T was never dishonest 


CHAPTER XIV, 
A CRISIS. 
AT this moment Brandon entered the store. 
He took in at a glance what was going on. He 


noticed Gerald’s flushed face and he smiled in- 
wardly. 


GERALD’S 


MISSION. 


“*T reckon the kid finds himself in hot water,” 
he said to himself. 

‘*Come here, Mr. Brandon,”’ said the grocer. 

‘Yes, sir,’’ returned Brandon, innocently. 

‘*Do you remember telling me that you saw 
Gerald take money from the drawer ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir; I thought it my duty to tell you. 
At the same time, as it is probably a first offence, 
I hope you will forgive him.” 

‘* You see how considerate Brandon is,’’ said 
Mr. Tubbs, turning to Gerald. ‘‘ What do you 
think the boy says ?”’ 

This was, of course, addressed to Brandon. 

‘I don’t know, sir. Does he deny taking the 
money ?” 

‘“Yes. He says he saw you take it !"’ 

‘Is it possible?’ exclaimed Brandon. ‘‘I 
hope you don’t believe the charge, Mr. Tubbs.”’ 

‘* Certainly not.”’ 

‘*'You may search me if you like.”’ 

‘* Perhaps it will be well to search you both, 
though, of course, the note may have been paid 
away.’”’ 

‘*T am at your command, Mr. Tubbs. 
will turn my pockets inside out !”’ 

He proceeded to do so, but only a few silver 
coins were found. The fact was that the note 
had been paid away in the pool-room the pre- 
vious evening. 

‘* Now, Gerald, it is your turn.”’ 

Gerald looked embarrassed. Though he was 
perfectly innocent, he knew that there was a five- 
dollar bill in his pocketbook—part of the money 
drawn from the savings bank. Mr. Barton had 
handed it to him only two days previous. 

Brandon had no knowledge of this. His only 
idea was to subject Gerald to humiliation. But 
when he saw the boy’s confusion, he began to 
think that things were turning out unexpected] 
in his favor. 

‘*T don’t think he wants to be searched, Mr. 
Tubbs,’’ he said, pointedly. 

‘Tam willing to follow the example of Mr. 
Brandon,” said Gerald. 

He took out his pocketbook and handed it to 
the grocer. 

The latter opened it, and drew out a five-dol- 
lar bill. 

‘Ha!’ he exclaimed, in excitement, as he 
held it up to view ‘‘ This tells the story, Gerald 
Lane! You are a thief!’ 

‘¢ That’s false, Mr. Tubbs !”’ said Gerald, hotly. 
‘That bill is mine.” 

‘‘That’s a likely story. 
will steal will lie.”’ 

“It is true,’ said Gerald, firmly. 


Stay, I 


Of course a boy that 
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‘Then where did you get this money ?”’ de- 
manded the grocer, sternly. 

‘From Mr. Barton, in the savings bank.’’ 

‘*Gerald Lane, you may think. I am a fool, 
but you are mistaken. I will keep this bill.”’ 

‘Then it.is you who are the thief. You can 
ask Mr. Barton if I do not tell the truth.”’ 

Brandon smiled gleefully. Hewas very much 
surprised to learn that Gerald had a five-dollar 
bill in his possession. He knew, of course, that 
it was not the bill taken from the drawer; but 
the grocer did not know, and he saw that it 
would clear him from suspicion. 

‘* What do you think of this boy, Brandon ?”’ 
asked Mr. Tubbs. 

‘‘T think he yielded to temptation, and that 
he won’t do it again. Will you do mea favor, 
Mr. Tubbs, and overlook his offence ?”’ 

“You are very kind to him, Brandon, espe- 
cially when he has charged you with robbing the 
money-drawer ; but I cannot retain a thief in 
my employ.”’ 

‘“T don’t wish you to keep me at Mr. Bran- 
don’s request,’’ said Gerald, with spirit. ‘I do 
not take back my charge against him.”’ 

‘¢Then, Mr. Tubbs,’’ said Brandon, ‘‘I have 
no more to say,’’ and he moved to another part 
of the store. 

Things certainly looked dark for Gerald. The 
circumstantial evidence against him was of a se- 
rious and convincing character. But there was 
an unexpected witness in his favor just entering 
the store. 

It was Mr. Barfon. 

Gerald’s face lighted up when he saw the en- 
trance of his friend. So did that of Mr. Tubbs. 

‘* Now I shall be able to show that you were 
lying,”’ said the grocer, triumphantly. 

‘* What is the matter ?”’ asked the bank teller, 
turning from one to the other. 

‘*Mr. Barton,’’ said the grocer, ‘‘ you come in 
in good time. This boy has robbed me of a five- 
dollar bill.’’ 

‘Impossible !’? exclaimed the bank teller. 
‘*Gerald Lane is an honest boy.’’ 

“So I thought myself; but you are liable to 
be deceived in boys. Mr. Brandon saw him take 
the bill from the drawer, and told me. I have 
searched him and found the bill in his possession. 
Now he has the assurance to say that he got the 
bill from you.”’ 

‘Probably he did.”’ 

‘“What !’’ ejaculated the grocer, starting back 
in amazement. 

‘““It is true. I gave Gerald a five-dollar bill.” 
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“‘That is just what I told you, Mr. Tubbs,”’ 
said Gerald, triumphantly. 

‘*But,’’ said the grocer, ‘‘ Brandon says he 
saw him take a bill from the drawer, and I miss 
a five-dollar note.”’ 

‘‘Then all I can say is that Mr. Brandon has 
probably told you what is not true.” 

‘Sir !’ exclaimed Brandon, nervously. 

“‘T mean what I say,’’ said Barton, sternly. 
“*T know Gerald Lane, and I would trust him 
implicitly.”’ 

‘* But a bill has been taken from my drawer,” 
said the grocer. 

**T am sure (ierald did not take it.” 

“Mr. Tubbs, I will thank you to give me 
back my money,’’ said Gerald. 

‘‘T don’t know that I ought to do it, after 
what I have heard about you,’’ said Mr. Tubbs, 
hesitating. ‘The bill could not have gone away 
by itself.’”’ 

‘* That is true enough, but Iam not the only 
one employed in the store.”’ 

The grocer was badly confused. He had de- 
cided beyond a doubt that Gerald was a thief ; but 
then Mr. Barton vouched for him, and Mr. Barton 
was a man of consideration. 

He gave back the bill to Gerald, but with re- 
luctance. 

“Tt seems, then,’’ he said, ‘ that I am to bear 
the loss.”’ 

“*Yes,’’ said Mr. Barton, ‘ unless vou discover 
who took your money.”’ 

‘*T shall feel uncomfortable to think I have a 
thief in the store.’’ 

‘*So far as I am concerned,’’ Gerald said, 
proudly, ‘‘ vou will have no trouble. I resign 
my position.”’ 

“*T guess you'd better stay till the end of the 
week,’’? said Mr. Tubbs. ‘‘I can’t fill vour 
place right off.’’ 

‘*T will do so to oblige you. If another such 
charge is brought against me I shall leave you at 
once.”’ 

Here Mr. Barton made his purchase. 
left the store he said : 

“Call and see me, Gerald ; we can talk this 
matter over.”’ 

When the bank officer had left the store Mr. 
Tubbs said : 

‘There seems to be a great mystery about this 
robbery.”’ 

“Yes, sir,’? answered Brandon. 

‘Mr. Barton seems to vouch for Gerald.”’ 

“He is a good man, but not very sharp. 
is surely taken in.’’ 


As he 


” 


He 


(To be continued.) 


Few writers have done so much real good with their 


pens as has Margaret E. Sangster. The tone of all her 
work is noble, inspiring, uplifting. Many tired women 
have been rested, many invalids strengthened, many 
wives and mothers pleased, many young people de- 
lighted, by her beautiful poems, her helpful talks, her 
charming short stories. So, in their behalf, we heartily 
welcome her new book, ‘‘ With My Neighbors,’ which 
is a collection of her brief papers on various topics of 
interest to women. There are sixty-five of these papers, 
the character of which may be indicated by the titles 
of a dozen of them: ‘‘Tuckered Out,’’ ‘‘The Comfort 
of Staying at Home,’’ ‘‘Society Girls,’’ ‘A Child’s 
Savings-Bank,”’ ‘“‘Sunday Reading,” ‘‘Our Girl as a 
Woman of Business,’’ ‘‘ The Use of the Word ‘ Lady,’ ”’ 
**Convalescence,’”’ ‘‘ Love in Domestic Life,’ ‘ Polite- 
ness,’’ ‘‘The Household Problem,’’ ‘‘ Frankness Be- 
tween Friends.’? These ‘bits of talk on homely 
themes,”’ as the author designates them, are thoroughly 
good, genuine, and full of helpful suggestion. They 
show a hearty sympathy with the pleasures, the trou- 
bles and the petty trials of womankind. When they 
were originally published in weekly periodicals they 
were eagerly read and thoroughly appreciated, so much 
so that numerous requests were immediately made that 
they be permanently preserved by their publication in 
book-form. Many hundreds of women, young and 
old, will be glad that these requests were granted. 
{Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.25. 
* 


Reapers of Harold Frederic’s ‘The Damnation of 
Theron Ware’’ who take up that author’s new book, 
“March Hares,’’ with the expectation of finding an 
equally strong and thoughtful novel, will be disap- 
pointed. The two stories in plot and purpose are as 
different as they could possibly be. So different are 
they that the author thought it advisable to publish 
the English edition of ‘‘ March Hares,’’ which appeared 
on the other side almost simultaneously with “The 
Damnation,’’ under a pseudonym. There is but little 
story to ‘‘ March Hares,’’ and this little is weak and 
unnatural. But poor as the plot of the book is, it is so 
well written, the style is so fresh, vigorous, charming, 
and there are so many bright and witty things in it, 
that it is certainly worth reading if it is only for the 
pleasure that comes from the perusal of well-turned 
sentences. [D, Appleton & Co., New York. © $1.25. 

es : 

SPEAKING of well-turned sentences, they may be found 
in plenty in “Jersey Street and Jersey Lane,” by H.C. 


Bunner, whose recent death was mourned by thousands 
of admirers of his versatile genius. This is a thor- 
oughly delightful book from cover to cover. It is brim- 
ful of brightness, good humor, purity and human sym- 
pathy ; every page leaves a pleasant impression. The 
author seems to be able to take up any subject, no matter 
how prosaic, and make it interesting. The book contains 
short chatty sketches about the people seen from Mr. 
Bunner’s office on Mulberry Street—common people of 
all nationalities—about organ-grinders, people of moder- 
ate means, the author’s boyhood life in New York city, 
the Bowery, early Bohemian life, country paths, the 
search for a lost child, and the pleasures and drawbacks 
of suburban life. The last sketch, entitled ‘‘A Letter 
to Town,” is particularly good. Here is one of its deli- 
cious bits : 

“You have moved out in the spring, and, dul) as 
your perceptions are by years of city life, you cannot 
fail to be astonished and thrilled, and perhaps a little 
bit awed, at the wonder of that green awakening, and 
when you see how the first faint, seemingly half-doubt- 
ful promise of perfect growth is fulfilled by the pro- 
cession of the months, you yourself will be moved with 
the desire to work this miracle, and to make plants 
and flowers grow at your own will. You will begin to 
talk of what you are going to do next year—for you 
have taken a three-years’ lease, I trust—if only as an 
evidence of good faith. You will lay out a tract for 
your flower garden and your vegetable garden, and you 
will borrow your neighbor’s seed catalogue, and you 
will plan out such a garden as never blossomed since 
Eden. And in your leisure days, of course, you will 
enjoy it more or less. You will sit on your broad ve- 
randa in the pleasant mornings, and listen to the wind 
softly brushing the tree-tops to and fro, and look at 
the blue sky through the leaf-framed spaces in the cool, 
green canopy above you; and as you remember the 
cruel, hot, lifeless days of summer in your town-house, 
when you dragged through the weeks of work that 
separated you from the wife and children at the sea- 
side or in the mountains—then, Modestus, you must 
look upon what is before you, and say: it is good.” 

There is an equally bright description of trying to 
wake up a slumbering furnace on a cold night when re- 
turning from the city in a dress suit. 

Very appropriately, the book is daintily gotten up; 
the paper, the printing, the cover are excellent, while 
the illustrations, drawn by A. B. Frost, B. W.Clinedinst, 
Irving R. Wiles and Kenneth Frazier, leave nothing to 
be desired. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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A nor uninteresting story of the early days of the 
Republic is ‘‘Sir Mark: A Tale of the First Capital,’’ 
by Anna Robeson Brown. It treats principally of life 
in Philadelphia, when that city was the seat of Govern- 
ment, and of the intrigues and conspiracies against the 
newly-born nation, bringing in some of the leading fig- 
ures of that stage of the country’s history. It tells also 
of the hero’s remarkable experiences in an old castle in 
England, to which he goes in search of treasure. The 
story is pleasantly told, the author adapting her style 
to the times in which the scenes are laid. [D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. Ba. 


Two or Anthony Hope’s recent magazine stories, 
“The Wheel of Love’ and ‘“‘The Lady of the Pool,’ 
have now appeared in book-form, together, with four 
brief sketches, under the attractive but rather inappro- 
priate title, ‘‘The Comedies of Courtship.” The latter 
story is much the best thing in the book ; it is full of 
the bright, spirited dialogue that is characteristic of the 
author, and upon.which much of.his. reputation is 
based. It is really a clever, interesting piece of work. 
““The Wheel of Love” is farce, pure and simple, and 
while somewhat inconsistent at times, is worth read- 
ing. This and ‘‘The Lady of the Pool’’ occupy much 
more than half of the volume, the balance being given 
up to the sketches: ‘‘The Curate of Poltoon,’’ ‘The 
Philosopher in the Apple Orchard,” ‘“‘The Decree of 
Duke Deodonato’”’ and ‘‘ A Three Volume Novel,’’ all 
of which have appeared before but without the author’s 
authority. Anthony Hope’s many admirers will be glad 
to get this handsomely bound and printed collection of 
that writer’s short stories. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.50. % , 

* : 

A coop history of the Civil War from a Southerner’s 
standpoint is ‘‘ The Story of the Confederate States,” by 
Joseph S. Derry. It is a large, thick volume, with 
numerous illustrations, including maps, portraits and 
battle-scenes. The full title of the book, given on the 
title-page, which thoroughly explains its scope and 
purpose, is as follows: ‘Story of the Confederate 
States; or the history of the war for Southern Inde- 
pendence, embracing a brief but comprehensive sketch 
of the early settlement of the country, trouble with the 
Indians, the French, Revolutionary and Mexican Wars, 
and a full, complete and graphic account of the great 
four-years’ war between the North and the South, its 
causes, effects, etc. * « * Suited to all’ of. those who 
wish an interesting, instructive and true account of the 
war for Southern independence, but designed espe- 
cially for the-boys and girls of the South.” [The B. F. 
Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, Va. 
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One of the most readable of Harpers’ recent novels 
is the story of ‘‘ Honor Ormthwaite,’’ by the author of 
** Lady Jean’s Vagaries.’’ Unlike the old-fashioned 
stories it does not open with a romance whose climax 
is a happy marriage, but begins with the sad ending of 
an unsuitable match, and the tragedy connected. there- 
with, and following the heroine through experiences 
that remind one somewhat of Hardy’s “Tess.”’ For- 
tune comes to Honor while still unlearned in the 
world’s ways, as a result of her being called upon to 
take care of an English gentleman who has met with a 
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serious accident while following the chase. The sequel 
is the old story of contiguity and devotion. A woman 
occupying the place of a menial is finally offered a po- 
sition much above her own rank in ‘life by a second 
marriage. The surprise ta her is great and the promise 
of better things alluring; but the old marriage has 
never been confessed, nor does Honor know that the 
bonds that once held her have in any way been broken 
—there is nothing for her but thé reluctant admission, 
“Tt cannot be! I have been married—married before 
I ever.came to Meadowlands!” After this confession 
and consequent surprise and disappointment, the tale 
runs on with continued interest, explaining and unrav- 
eling the story of her former life, and-finally ending in 
a manner to suit the most fastidious reader. [Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 7 


THE well-known series of red-brown paper-covered 
novels known as ‘‘ Appleton’s Town and Country Li- 
brary ’’ reaches its two-hundredth volume with the 
issue of September 15th. This bicentennial number is 
“‘Denounced,”’ an historical romance, by J. Bloundelle- 
Burton, author of “In the Day of Adversity,” ete. It 
is full of spirited action and dramatic interest. Other 
volumes of this library recently published are ‘‘.\ 
Humble Enterprise,’”’ by Ada Cambridge, whose stories 
are always good; ‘Dr. Nikola,’’ by Guy Boothby ; 
‘An Outcast of the Islands,’ by Joseph Conrad, a 
strong romance of the South Seas; and ‘‘The King’s 
Revenge,’’ by Claude Bray, a tale of adventure at the 
time of the War of the Roses. We are not surprised 
that this Library has continued as long as it has. It is 
really an excellent series of novels, taken as a whole, 
although every now-and then a poor book somehow 
creeps in; the selection is not always as careful as it 
might be. Among the well-known writers who have 
contributed to the Library are: S. Baring Gould, Hall 
Caine, W. Clark Russell, Edna Lyall, Grant Allen, F. 
Anstey, Molly Elliot Seawell, Thomas A. Janvier, Gcorge 


_MacDonald, Mrs. Campbell-Praed, Gilbert Parker, An- 


thony Hope, Florence Warden, .Mrs. W. K. Clifford, 
Justin McCarthy, Mrs. Alexander, George Manville 
Fenn, and Rhoda Broughton. [D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 50 cents each. .* : 
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Two paper-covered books of great ‘interest just nuw 


. because of the controversy on the financial question, 


are ‘‘Sound and Solid Money, a Symposium of the 
Greatest Statesmen and Philosophers of the Age,’’ and 
‘Free Silver vs. Gold,’ by C. M. Stevans. The first is 
from the gold standpoint, and is made up of selections 
from the speeches and articles ef such men as W. C. 
Whitney, John Sherman, Garret A. Hobart, Carlisle, 
Hill, Depew, Cleveland, Reed and others; the second 
treats of the silver side, and its sub-title says that it is 
‘‘a campaign hand-book.for the struggling millions 
against the gold- hoarding millionaires.”” [F. Tennyson 
Neely, New York. rm 
* 

Mrs, Maraaret E. Sayosrer, whose new book,‘ With 
My Neighbors,”’ is noticed in these ‘““Talks’’ this month, 
has just written for this magazine an excellent short 
story called ‘“‘A Christmas Compact.” It will appear, 
with beautiful illustrations, in the next (December) 
number. 
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Now ruar gold is a universal topic in politics, as well 
as in business circles, it might be apposite to recall 
Tom Hood’s description of it as contained in that 
wonderful satirical poem, ‘‘ Miss Kilmansegg and Her 
Golden Leg”’ : 

“Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold! 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold ; 
Spurned by young, but hugged by old 
To the very verge of the churchyard mould.” 
ax 

The long distance between the Civil War strife and 
the present era of Union harmony is well evidenced by 
a political party championing an old Union general 
and a Confederate general on the same ticket; as 
also by the avidity with which Northerners read the 
General Lee papers in this magazine. Moreover, by 
the fact that the ex-private secretary of the President 
of the Confederacy is almost daily practicing in the 
court presided over by a judge who, as aide to General 
Beauregard, demanded the surrender of Fort Sumter. 

3 * 
x * 

The much-used saying, ‘‘ Man proposes but God dis- 
poses,’”’ was first found in the theological essay by 
Thomas A’Kempis, Book 1, Chap. 19: temps 1450. But 
that quaint religious essayist undoubtedly paraphrased 
it from the 9th verse of the 16th chapter of Solomon’s 
Proverbs: ‘‘ A man’s heart deviseth his way ; but the 
Lord directeth his steps.’? Shakespeare gives the same 
idea another paraphase in the play of ‘‘ Hamlet’’: 
‘“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them how we will.’’ All of which furnishes nuts for 
seekers after plagiarisms to crack. 

a*» 

What a brute was that distinguished lawyer who, in 
a recent cause célébre in court when a lady witness, ques- 
tioned as to her age, timidly answered twenty-nine, 
interposed another question: ‘‘And, pray, madam, 
how long have you been twenty-nine?’  Habitués of 
courtrooms remark that twenty-nine is the average 
figure which spinsters of uncertain youthful look usu- 
ally select as their sworn age. Is there a time-magic 
in twenty-nine? But it is one year less than thirty, 
which is half life’s Biblical span, and does not have the 
disagreeable ring of the latter numeral. It is, however, 
a slander to restrict timidity of age to women witnesses, 
The same court habitués will tell you that many men 
who certainly are no longer in the ranks of Young 
America shrink from a true age statement. But for 
that matter the average man has as much personal 
vanity as the average woman. I have long noticed jn 
hotels and on ferryboats that gentlemen gaze quite as 
often into the mirrors while they pass as do ladies. 
With the latter the focus of attention is the hat Gr 
bonnet, but with the former the collar or the mustache, 
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The summer months of 1896 were in New York and 
other cities seasons for foreign celebrities. There came 
to us first a Lord Chief Justice of England, who reached 
his high elevation after a toilsome ascent from the 
ranks of the people—owing nothing to family influence ; 
a grand instance of Longfellow’s lines : 


“But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


To the English jurist succeeded a crafty Oriental Am- 
bassador who played upon Britons as well as Ameri- 
cans the practical joke of shamming ignorance of the 
English language, and yet was all the while an amused 
and perhaps instructed listener. Doubtless, he realized 
in the crowds around him the traditional proverb about 
the listener and the ‘no good.’ He descanted against 
our Chinese exclusion laws, and failed to understand 
why the Saxon and the Celt could not socially or po- 
litically mingle with the Mongol, with pleasure to the 
former. 

Another British lion followed in the procession 
of celebrities in another man who had risen to the 
post of a Cabinet Minister from the ranks of toilers 
and bread-winners—Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who is 
such a martyr to the monocule and so pleasant a patron 
of the orchid for the boutonnitre. Mr. Chamberlain's 
best passport was his American wife, daughter of the 
Mr. Endicott who served as Secretary of War under the 
first Cleveland Administration, and a niece of the mil- 
lionaire philanthropist, George Peabody. : 

All the celebrities were duly dined and wined and 
attended to after the popularly boisterous method of 
American hero-worshippers. 

,} * s * > 

During the summer European celebrities magne 
on the traveling gui vire. Queen Victoria took ve 
spectacles to the Riviera, and the Kaiser and the ca 
interchanged in the dominions of the former those a 
pocritical kisses on both cheeks which crowned bee . 
burning to tear each other’s governmental Apia es 
wont to interchange in public whe? meeting. Me ie 
while our home celebrities have bee? ©" the hea 
qui vive in honor of the Presidential campagm peti 
which Speaker Reed has aired his los! a it 
Chauncey has delighted with his spontane’™. 1 
and various orators of National fame like a ‘Charles 
Harrison added to the gaiety of the nation. — ae 
Dickens once remarked that the kgeseer ited that 
American was ‘ gall,” and it must Pe 2° ae to the 
the average native could be made engin versatile 
charge brought against Job Trottet by + gallopin’: 
Sam Weller: ‘‘ He has the gift 0” gab wert) - 
and the ideas knock each other's hee!* 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL, 


Awake! arise ! salute the morn, 

To-day the Prince of Peace was bern, 
the Christian star in glory rose 

On desert sands and mountain snows, 
O silver belis with sweet accord 

Ring in the birthday of eur lord, 
And tell anew to ail the earth * 

The magic story of His birth ! 
Hark! here and there and everywhere 

the sevaph-voices fill the air ; 
They sing the anthem of the skies : 


Wl hail the Lord of Paradise £? 


On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, 
The harps of Heaven are heard to play. 
On Christmas night, on Christmas night, 
Are left ajar the gates of tight, 
And hosts of angels come and go 
With shining wings across the snow, 
Behold them pass !—a golden choir, 
With brows of pearl and lips of fire? 
The heart of earth—it thrills to hear 
That glorious carol, loud and clear, 
Lhe joyous anthem of the : 


“All hail the lord of Paradise f 


hye 


MINNA IRVING, 
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Drawn by T. J. Fogarty, 


MARJORIE AT LAST MAKES HER WAY 


See “A Christmas Compact.” 
INTO MR. SCHUYLER’S HEART. 
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A MAGIC ISLAND. | 


By BEATRIZ BELLIDO DE LUNA. 


THE shores which are washed by the calm blue 
waters of the Pacific Ocean are surrounded by a 
halo of romance, which clings to them still in 
spite of the changes which an encroaching civi- 
lization has made; and to the imaginative 
dreamer or researcher of the past they have al- 
ways been a mine of wealth, yielding a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible supply of romance and _pic- 
turesque history. 

A few hours’ sail from the city of Los Angeles 
—or, more properly speaking, from the port of 
San Pedro—lies an island which might figure as 
the theme of a fairy legend, even in this nine- 
teenth century, which is condemned as prosaic ; 
and, on this Western continent, which is looked 


upon by European countries as being all new, a 
place without a past. . 

California has been called the Golden State, 
Los Angeles the garden spot of the world, and 
the Island of Santa Catalina the earthly paradise, 
the perpetual home of summer, where the skies. 
always smile, the breezes always woo—an en- 
chanted isle where the troublous to-morrow never 
dawns, and nothing is remembered save the joy 
of living to-day. Roses and delicate plants bloom 
the year round ; the tropical palm and banana 
trees rustle in the soft air ; and in the cafions the 
cottonwood offers a grateful shade. Summer and 
winter are alike, except that from November to 
March soft rains fall at intervals, which cause 
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mnyriads of wild flowers to spring up on the hill- 
sides, Little streams dash down the gulches, 
and a magic transformation takes place as if the 
resident fairy had extended her wand. It 
doubtful if anywhere in the world this evenness 
of climate can be excelled or cyen equaled. 

The island, which is about twenty-two miles 
in length and eight or nine miles wide, is nothing 
more nor Jess than a range of lofty mountains 
rising out of the sea. In some places they slope 
gently, forming beautiful bays and beaches, and 
in others rear proudly back, as if disdaining to 
make any concession to the pleading ocean at 
their feet. Along the coast are wonderful cay- 
erns which, seen at day, yawn black and fright- 
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Sierra Madre Mountains, sixty miles to the cast 
on the mainland, 

The interior of the island is wild and moun- 
tainous, and covered with a growth of cactus 
and Catalina holly-trees. But few persons have 
had courage to explore it thoroughly. The north- 
ern end is separated from or connected with 
the rest by a narrow isthmus, which is a beauti- 
ful spot, with silver beaches on either side. It 
is inhabited by a few Mexican fishermen who 
have spent nearly all their lives there. A stage- 
road Jeads from lere across the island, winding 
by sharp and devious turns to the summit. of 
the mountains and down the other side to Little 
Harbor, where beautiful shells are strewn on the 
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ful, and at night resemble pools of living flame, 
so teeming are they with phosphorescent life. It 
ix a strange sight to see the waves dash against 
the rocky walls and fall back flashing like a 
shower of diamonds, reminding one of the mys- 
tical cave of Aladdin, An interesting feature is 
the queer shape of some of the larger rocks, one 
heing that of a lion couchaut, 
perfect as if sculptured. Another queer forma- 
tion is a huge pile of rocks, round at the base 
and tapering at the top, most appropriately 
called Sugar Loaf. From the top of this a very 
fine view is obtained, and one is rewarded for 
the long and difficult climb by catching glimpses 
on a clear day of the snow-capped peaks of the 


which is almost as 
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sands, and many curious relics are found at 
times. There are several burro - trails. across 
different parts of the interior, a favorite one be- 
ing that to Mount Black Jack, which, though. 
rough, is most picturesque. To those who have 
never seen a trail it might be well to say that it 
is a narrow path, about a foot wide, which 
seems to be suspended in the air. 

As one sails along the coast of Santa Cata- 
lina, the most impressive thing about it is the 
silence. What tales could those quiet bays and 
rugged cliffs unfold, bad they but the power to 
reveal them! What mysteries lie buried in the 
deep cafons or on the wild hillsides! Avalon 
Bay and the surrounding shores, bathed in the 


Al 


quiet moonlight, or reflecting the brilliant stars 
in its placid bosom, seem the same now, when 
wrapped in the mystery of night, as they did 
over three centuries ago, when signal-tires flashed 
from the lofty peaks, surprising the Spanish 
A shadow falling across the waters 
looks to the excited imagination like the black 
hull of a buccancer seeking refuge in some deep 
and lonely bay, and the call of a sea-gull is like 
a human cry in some strange tongue ; for Santa 
Catalina has a past which is surrounded by a 
veil of legendary romance through which only 
glimpses of its true history can be seen. 

When the Spaniards explored the island in 
the sixteenth century, they found it inhabited 
by a superior race of Indians, who had estab- 
lished towns and temples, and whe held) com- 
munication with the Indians on the mainland. 
This race of peo- 
ple is long since 
extinct, but  evi- 
dences of their 
habitation remain. 
At the Isthmus 
Cove is an old 
graveyard, marked 
by a huge pile of 
Abalone shells. 
Many curious 
things have been 
‘found here, such 
as strings of beads, 
stone arrow-heads, 
musical instru- 
ments, intricately 
made, and well- 
preserved s peci- 
mens of pottery, 
which had been 
buried with -the 
dead. — Along the 
stage-road are the 
ruins of several 
town-sites, which 
are now piles of 
stones and shells. 
One of the most 
interesting of these 
isat Empire Land- 
ing, where the re- 
of an an- 
cient olla manu- 
factory can be 
‘These ves-: 
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marble which has recently been utilized in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco for building and 
decorative purposes. Where the little town of 
Avalon now stands was one of the largest settle- 
ments, and,-in building the Hotel Metropole, 
many interesting relics were excavated, 

How the island came by its name is not posi- 
tively known, though there is a pretty, if not 
authentic, legend in connection with it. It is 
said that, as one of the Spanish vessels was cruis- 
ing about the SantajCatalina channel, it was ac- 
cidentally discovered that a woman was on board 
disguised as the servant of the commander, whose 
swectheart she was, She was the Seforita Cata- 
lina de Uraquisa, a lady of rank, who had adopt- 
ed this plan of following her lover. When her 
sex became known, the priest who accompanied 
the expedition, being of a stern and ascetic mind, 
commanded that, 
as punishment for 
her sin and to re- 
move temptation, 
she should be put 
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ashore on the near- 
est land and aban- 
doned to the judg 
ment of God Vhe 
superstitious 
Spaniards, — afraid 
to disobe y the 
of the 
finding 
their com- 


commands 
Church, 
that 
mander was dis- 
posed to rebel, 
the in 


their own hands, 


took law 
and secretly con- 
veyed the girl to 
the island at night 
and abandoned. her 
to her fate. When 
her 
ered 


lover, discov- 
what had 
been doney he 
leaped from the 
and at-> 
tempted to swim 
bit 
in 


vessel 
ashore, was 
drowned the 
attempt. Several 
years later another 
Spanish vessel, 


il " 
Any 


seen. landing. there, 
sels were made of arned that, the 
the serpentine VIEW ON THE ISLAND OF SANTA CATALINA. 1 had lived a 
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long and holy life, and 
had been worshiped by 
the natives, whom she 
tried to educate in the 
Christian religion. 
Thus they named the 
place Santa Catalina. 
So much for the past. 
The present of Cata- 
lina is also interesting. 

From being a grant 
from the Mexican Goy- 
ernment to Pio Pico, 
Governor of California, the island has passed 
through many changes into the hands of the 
Banning Brothers, of Los Angeles, who have 
made it the ideal summer resort of the coast ; 
and not only a summer resort, for it is a great 
attraction to tourists, who find its winter cli- 
mate delightful. Four or five years ago the 
place was known to comparatively few people, 
but it has sprung into notice rapidly, and is now 
talked of and visited by residents of every part 
of the United States. 

A visit to the island is possessed of a unique 
charm, for Santa Catalina has the advantages of 
a fashionable watering-place without the usual 
inaneness. The trip across the channel, on the 
little steamer Hermosa, is delightful in itself. 
Saturday nights a grand illumination takes place, 
and Avalon Bay resembles the stage of a fairy 
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play. Once there, 
countless things claim 
the attention. There 
are the seal rocks to 
visit, where the seals 
and sea-lions bask in 
the sun and bark 
hoarsely ; and the nat- 
ural aquarium, which 
holds the spectator’s 
interest spellbound. 
The water surrounding 
the island is of such 
marvelous clearness that the bottom can be plainly 
seen at a distance of fifty or sixty feet. Beautiful 
pebbles and shells glisten like jewels, queer ob- 
jects dart swiftly about, strange walking fish and 
small iridescent sea-serpents appear to view, 
while delicate seaweeds float with the tide, afford- 
ing a home to the gold and red fish. At the Blue 
Cavern—a cave one hundred and fifty feet long, 
and between thirty and forty feet high—so called 
because of the peculiar color the water takes 
there, the sea-bottom is like a shifting kaleido- 
scope. 

As it would be impossible to describe all of 
the attractions of this wonderful place, I will 
only attempt the one or two which seemed to 
me most interesting, and one of which is the 
trip to the Isthmus and Little Harbor. 

The little steam-yacht La Paloma leaves Ava- 
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lon at nine in the morning, arriving at Isthmus 
Cove about eleven, after a delightful sail along the 
ever-changing coast. At the Isthmus the stage- 
coach, with six spirited horses, is waiting to con- 
vey the travelers the remainder of the way. This 
ride is a novel and exciting experience. Now 
climbing to the top of the mountain, now pass- 
ing through a narrow valley, you hold your 
breath and cling to the seat as the horses dash 
around a precipice perilously near the edge, or 
race at full gallop down an almost perpendicu- 
lar grade, while the coach rocks and sways like 
a ship in a storm. At Little Harbor an hour's 
rest is taken for luncheon, and you can pick up 
Abalone shells on the beach and drink in the 
beauty of the ocean, which stretches thousands 
of miles to the west. Returning, you arrive at 
Avalon at five in the afternoon. 

Another pleasant trip is that to the Middle 
Ranch and Cottonwood Cafion. The former 
place is a delightful bit of rural scenery, and a 
bower of roses, lilacs and sweet-scented flowers. 

A week at Catalina opens an alluring vista to 
the sportsman. The fishing is unsurpassed any- 
where on the coast. Yellow-tail, barracudas and 
lunas are caught in immense quantities, the 
largest catch this season being made by a Los 
pene: gentleman and amounting to four hun- 
dred and fifty yellow-tail in one day. This sounds 


incredible, but is nevertheless true. The gigantic | 


jew-fish is the star catch, and leads one an all- 
day chase, but is well worth the trouble when 
landed, being sometimes over six feet in length. 
The interior of the island is full of wild 
goats, which give the hunter a chance to display 
his prowess. It is no light work to capture one 
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of these, as they are wary fellows. A sonia 
means a day of hiding behind bushes, crawling 
through underbrush, and waiting anxiously for 
the appearance of a herd. To return to Avalon 
with one of the beard- 
ed and horned heads 
means that you will 
be an object of interest 
and admiration to the 
gentler sex—for Santa 
Catalina is the Mecca 
of the summer-girl— 
who will vie with each 
other in their attempts 
to become the posses- 
sor of your trophy, 
until some other lucky 
fellow supplants you 
with a larger capture. 
The goat-stories are 
almost equal to the 
fish-stories. ; 
During the summer 
a tented city springs 


. 


upat Avalon, for to have the cream of a season you 
must camp. Long streets of tents stretch back 
from the bay to the mountains, presenting pic- 
turesque fronts and tastefully arranged interiors. 
Every convenience can be obtained, so that liv- 
ing isaluxury. This custom of camping makes 
the place different fron: any other resort in the 
world, and the delightful summer which can be 
spent in this way can only be realized by those 
who have tried it. 

The resources and beauties of this charming 
spot would fill a volume, and it is beyond my 
power to portray them faithfully in a limited 


Tue children talk in the firelight, 
The mother sits and hears ; 
Her lips have a hint of smiling, 
Her eyes a thought of tears. 


With tears and smiles together 
She hears the children say 
How this by way of the heather, 

And that by way of the bay, 


Will leave the small safe haven 
Wherein the children throve ; 

Shut in by sea and mountain 
Into a nest of love. 
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space. The soft beauty of the cloudless days, 
the witchery of the moonlight nights, the strange 
air of romance which haunts it like a spirit from 
the past, could never be placed before the vision 
of the reader by any attempt at word-painting. 
The one thing which entered my mind and clung 
to it as I bade farewell to Avalon, was Tenny- 
son’s exquisite picturing of— 


“The island valley of Avalon, 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea.” 
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She smiles to hear their dreaming 
Of what each one will do, 

Over the mountains gleaming, 
Out on the waters blue. 


But ever the mist grows thicker 
When Hugh, the sailor, tells 

Of the sea-king’s cave of coral, 
And pearls and diamond shells. 


Of the golden deep-sea weather, 
And galleons sunk of yore.s 

She thinks on his Jong-drowned father : 
Her eves can see no more. 


bf DRY those far, those crystal eyes, 

Which lke growing fountains rise 
To drown thetr banks: grief’s sullen brooks 
Would better flow tn furrowed looks. 

Thy lovely face was never meant 


To be the shore of adtscontent. 


Then clear those wat rish stars again, 
Which else portend a lasting rain, 
Lest the clouds which settle there 
Prolong my winter all the year, 


And thy example others make 


In love with sorrow, for thy sake. 


\ of merry strife, 
+= the hearts of you and. life “ 
— Wele é, welcome, mistletoe, 
S Cabalistic ered oe 
. thy mystery unspoken, — 
‘With thy Druid i 
Thou art @er the loving token — 
Of the loveful Christinas glow. — 
scent-berry Mf a 
Sacred to the lon ore m4 
Cupid's bliss, 
he a 


ture 
See 


To the glad, rejoicing earth, 


Millis WROWELC . «% 


To the homes of light and mirth, 


Welcome, welcome, mistletoe, i. Nx: - 
Merry, mirthful mistletoe ! tb” a @ 
Coming when the world is ringing Sx 1S, i 
£ ‘ With the gladness peace is bringing, eR a NG epaeee = 
P When the earth with love is singing— SR ae \ << 
: Love in gladsome overflow. s Qe . ae P 
= Emblem of the hope that glows - vs SH 
= * Neath the storms and chilling snows ; x. Na ‘i oe 
Offspring of the winter's night, { Pe sS 
Flerald of the Morning Light Po 


That with angel songs enthrilling 
All the world with joy is filling, 
Souls above and hearts bele = 
Joy-inspiring mistletoe, == 
_ CLIFFORD HOWARD. 
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By HERBERT CROMBIE HOWE. 


CorRNELL Universrry is an institution which 
appeals to the pride of Americans in two ways, 
for it is a monument alike to the generous wis- 
dom of the Nation and to the heroic public spirit 
of individual citizens. ‘The Land Grant Act,” 
‘donating public 
lands to the 
States and Territories 
which may provide 
colleges for the benefit 
of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts,” 
the first impetus to the 
founding of Corneil 
University. But) the 
colleges founded — on 
this grant are nearly 
all small, poor, and 
narrowly confined — to 
“aericulture and the 


Look- 


several 


gave 


mechanic arts.” 
ing at Cornell Uni- 
versity, therefore, 
with its total wealth of 
$10,000,000, its annual 
income of $500,000, its 
seventeen great build- 
ings erected for pur- 
poses of instruction at 
anaverage cost of $100, - 
000 eaeh, and finally its 
coordinate curricula, more varied and comprehen- 
sive than those of any other American university, 
it becomes at once evident that the Morrill or Land 
Grant Act played but a small part in the history 
of Cornell, Let us honor duly the magnificent 
courage of that national legislature which, in the 
darkest days of the Civil War, in 1862, when 
the very life of the Republic seemed to European 
spectators past praying for, with a Roman faith 
in the Nation, was serenely planning its educa- 
tional future on a new and grander scale. 

But we shall soon see how much more of 
moment to Cornell University was the self-sac- 
rifice and devotion of individual citizens of New 
York State. The first greeting from the Empire 
State to the Land Grant Act was a scramble for 
spoils. Certain public-spirited men, among them 
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Andrew D. White, then Chairman of the Comunit- 
tee on Education of the State Senate, opposed 
this tendency to divide the grant. A) bill was 
passed to give the money to an institution called 
the People’s College. The promoters of this in- 
stitution made no effort 
to comply with the con- 
ditions of the award, 
and the State seemed 
on the point of losing 
the national grant by 
allowing it to 
when, acting partly on 
his own initiative. 
partly on the sugges- 


lapse, 


tions of Mr. White. 
Ezra Cornell, then a 
member of the New 


York State Senate, of- 
fered to give $500,000 
should the whole grant 
be turned over to a new 
Institution to 
founded at Ithaca. 
Very characteristically 
he did not ask that 
this institution receive 
his name, and Cornell 


he 


University owes its 
name to the insistence 
of Mr. White. 
Judge Charles J. Folger, then Chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, drafted the new bill. 
Certain highly characteristic features were merely 
accepted by Mr. Cornell, viz., the provision for- 
bidding any sectarian or partisan predominance 
in the Board of Trustees or Faculty, and the pro- 
vision for free State scholarships, under which 
512 New York State students are annually edu- 
cated at Cornell University free of charge. But 
the financial provisions were thought out by Mr. 
Cornell himself. The most important. as we 
shall see, was that he should be permitted to 
“oeate’’ the lands given by the National Gov- 
ernment. 

Then the war began. Nearly all the denomi- 
national colleges of the State desired a portion of 
the grant, and bitterly resented the provision in 
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the new bill against denominational control. 
Genesce College was especially eager to be 
bought off. Accordingly, a clause was forced 
into the bill requiring Mr. Cornell to give $25,000 
to Genesce College before he could give $500,000 
to the new institution. In spite of this clause and 
of the bitterest opposition to the bill, Mr. Cornell 
quietly stood to his munificent purpose, and the 
bill was passed. Genesee College received its 
$25,000 from Mr. Cornell's pocket, and Cornell 
University received $500,000 and two hundred 
acres, which Mr. Cornell had forgotten to prom- 
ise but casually added after the charter was ob- 
tained, 

But here Mr. Cornell’s bounty only began. 
The other States had taken the scrip represent- 
ing their respective grants, and put it promptly 
on the market. A glut followed, and the sums 
realized were small. | Pennsylyania — realized 
$500,000 on her grant. Half of New York's had 
gone for as much more, when Ezra Cornell, hav- 
ing given his fortune, added the gift of his life. 
Ife took up five hundred thousand acres himself 
at the market price, shouldered the taxes and 
other expenses, located the land in the most ad- 
vantageous places, and held it, all at his own ex- 
pense, for higher prices. The original payment 
made by him to the State for this serip was about 
$180,000, and in IST74. when he turned it all over 
to the University, the expenses had mounted to 
$576,000, This sum the University repaid, but 
for nine years Mr. Cornell had been putting into 
this land, for no recompense whatever, every dol- 
lar he could raise on his estate. 

Mr. Cornell was not the only early friend of 
the University ; Mr. Andrew D. White gave up 
a political career, full of promise, to become its 
first President. In this capacity he served many 
years—and drew no salary! He did, in later 
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years, draw a salary as Professor of History, 
which he then used as a loan fund for needy stu- 
dents. He himself, with John MeGraw and a 
syndicate of other trustees, ran the University in 
the 770s and early 80s out of their own pockets. 
All this time the University was holding the land 
which Ezra Cornell had located with such patient 
foresight. In 1882 a syndicate offered $1,000,000 
for the land. The trustees were prevented from 
accepting by the urgent protest of Mr. Henry W. 
Sage, Chairman of the Board, and Mr. Cormell’s 
Within a 
a vear a small portion of the land was sold for 
$1,250,000, and to-day $6,000,000 has been real- 
ized from that land, 

This is all old, musty history to-day. But has 
it occurred to any one to refer Cornell's long se- 
ries of athletic victories to the example of grit set 
by her founders? Ezra Cornell gave his fortune, 
Andrew D. White sacrificed his career, Goldwin 
Smith resigned his professorship in Oxford to 
teach in Cornell, and followed the.example of 
President White in refusing to accept any salary. 
Under such circumstances the tone of Cornell life 
was set. The students of the carly days were 
like in kind, President Jordan, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, a prominent student in, one of the ear- 
liest classes, used to wait on table to help pay 
his way. 
American authority on entomology, had been a 
driver on the Erie Canal. He came to Cornell 
secking to earn his way, and his willingness was 
not disappointed ; but, before he graduated, his 
fellow-students, among them: President Jordan, 
had asked him to give them instruction in ento- 
mology. Professor Burr, to whom, Jast Winter, 
the Venezuelan Commission turned as the only 
man who could perform the investigations they 
found necessary, prepared for college while work- 


successor as mentor to the institution. 


Professor Comstock, now the greatest 
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ing in a printing-oftice in Cortland. He lived on 
fifty cents a week, supported his mother and sis- 
ter, and kept up with his classes in the High School 
all the time. At Cornell he worked first as a 
printer, but presently was dis- 
covered by President White, 
whose private secretary he be- 
came. 

In such a spirit as this Cor- 
nellians took up athletics also. 
In 1871 ‘*Tom’’ Hughes visited 
Cornell, and urged the boys to 
take to boating. It was not 
until 1873, however, that they 
came into possession of a shell, 
In that year President White 
gave the Cornell Navy a new 
six-oared shell; and for the 
first time a Cornell crew met 
the representatives of other col- 
leges. Cornell finished fourth 
that year in the Springfield re- 


Z Sage Hall for Women. 
gatta ; but this was partly due 
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to a bad position among sands and shallows, 
In ’74 Cornell finished only fifth in the Sara 
toga regatta. But in 1875 the face of things 
changed. No professional coaches were on 
hand that year, but John N. Ostrom and John 
Lewis, captains of the ‘varsity and freshmen 
‘*sixes,’’ were men of boating genius. These 
men invented a new stroke, picked men of 
grit, and went down to Saratoga meaning to 
win or sink. The new stroke gave great amuse- 
ment to the critics, as the Cornell stroke has 
frequently done since—before the race. But 
in the freshman race Cornell won, and next 
day the Cornell ’varsity won over thirteen col- 
leges, including Yale and Harvard. This oe- 
casion gave rise to the slogan, now so familiar 
to all, ‘* Cornell, I yell ! vell ! yell !—Cornell !”’ 
The boys had never had occasion to yell before, 
but in 1875 the present war-ery was generated 
by spontaneous combustion. In *76 Yale did 
not again suffer defeat. She withdrew after 
Cornell’s victory in’75. Harvard stuck to the 
regatta, however, and in ’76 Cornell swept 
everything, including freshman, ‘varsity and 
single-scull races, taking the lead in each race 
on the start, and never being caught till the 
finish. This broke up the Saratoga regatta, as 
Harvard followed Yale into retirement. The 
reception given the Cornell crews on their re- 
turn after the victories in *76 remained un- 
matched for enthusiasm down to June of the 
present year, when Cornell’s ‘varsity and fresh- 
man crews returned victors over Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania and Columbia in the four-cornered 
races at Poughkeepsie, and were received with 
miles of fireworks, speeches and banqueting, 
like their predecessors of the Centennial year. 


Barnes Hall. Armory. 
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One thing may perhaps be interesting to note : 
‘ourtney is frequently thought of as always hav- 
ing a hand in Cornell aquatics. But the great 
victories of Cornell, which established her boat- 
ing reputation, were won, as I have said, in’75 
and’76, Courtney first became coach to a Cor- 
nell crew in 785. 

The freshman who enters Cornell University in 
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for a four-years’ course. Seven trades and a pro- 
fession to be learned! To graduate M. E. one 
must be a blacksmith, a molder, a joiner, turner, 
and pattern-maker, a machinist and draughts- 
man. Besides this mathematics, physics, and 
endless theory. Many amusing stories are told 
of the despair, victory and reward of the ‘‘Sib- 
ley men.’’ One authentic tale may suffice. Ten 


CORNER IN THE MUSEUM OF CLASSICAL ARCH ZOLOGY, 


the fall of 1896 will find a vastly different uni- 
versity from the rough, unfinished, but deter- 
mined, Cornell of the sixties. He will be be- 
wildered by the richness of the resources for 
study. If he has ever held a hammer or driven 
a plane, he will be drawn to the Sibley College 
of Mechanic Arts. Every freshman wanders 
through the ‘shops’? at Sibley some time in 
his first three days at Cornell, looks at the great 
triple-expansion engine, the woodshop, the test- 
ing laboratory, the draughting-rooms, and either 
is glad he is to bean ‘‘M. E.,”’ or half regrets 
that he is not. But his older friends soon scare 
him, by counting over the work done in Sibley 


years ago one student in mechanical engineering 
didn’t want to learn blacksmithing. The rest 
was all right, but blacksmithing was so hot and 
sooty! Professor Morris, who had oversight of 
‘“shop-work,’’ was firm, however, and the dainty 
student learned blacksmithing. In the summer 
of 795 he came to Professor Morris and thanked 
him for making him learn — blacksmithing. 
‘““Why ?” said the professor, knowing this was 
only the prelude to a tale. ‘‘ Why, you see I’m 
superintendent of a mine away back in Colorado. 
Last spring our main shaft broke and no one 
in the mine but myself could weld it. I took 
off my coat and welded that shaft. If I hadn't, 


Ce um ! 
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the only alternative was to send it 300 miles by 
mule-back and shut down the mine till it re- 
turned. My ability to weld that shaft raised me 
in the opinion of every man in the mine, and 
the boss has raised my salary.” : 
Of course the chances are that our freshman is 
not to be an M. Fe. Perhaps astronomical dreams, 
or the ambition to be a bridge-builder draws 
him to civil engineering, 
Lincoln Hall and inspects the museum of civil 
engineering, the cement laboratory, ete., and 
hears wonderful tales of the new hydraulic Jabo- 
ratory now building alongside Triphanmer 
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If so, he eravitates to , 


Falls in the gorge near by, where it will have 
water galore, and a height of water about double 
that of any other hydraulic laboratory or experi- 
ment-station in existence. At Lincoln Hall, too, 
he meets his brother architect, already bragging 
of belonging to the first-class (the class of double 
zero!) to enter architecture since it jas been 
raised from departmental rank to the -dignity of 
a college.” i 
Together they stroll across the campus to 
McGraw Hall and spend an afternoon in the 
Museum of Classical Archwology, the best uni- 
versity musenm of casts outside Germany. 
created, it seems to us 
who remember its or- 
igin, in a breath, by 
the Hon. Henry W. 
Sage, by a mere fiat. 
at least — on the back 
of a check! Here they 
are disgusted by the 
smirking Asiatie Greek 
room, puzzled hy the 
headless and legless. 
sometimes, alas |! bodi- 
less collection in’ the 
Parthenon room, pen- 
sive over the Pompeiian 
room, and ‘presently 
almost coming to blows 
over the question of 
whichss the Venus of, 
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Melos and which is the Venus 
de Medici. Here an older stu- 
dent comes up and takes the 
youngsters in tow. The library 
should have been inspected 
first, he tells them. Arrived 
at the Library building, the 
pride of the campus, he be- 
gins informing the ‘‘freshies,”’ 
in a voice just loud enough to 
be well overheard by every one : 
“‘Here is the periodical room. 
The library takes regularly 500 
literary and scientific periodi- 
cals,’’? he says; ‘‘and here is 
where you want to come for 
the current number. Just sit 
down there and help yourself. 
Don’t ask about anything— 
that’s green !’? His charges are 
by this time glad to pass on 
to the great reading-room, where they draw a 
breath of pleased wonder. ‘‘ Romanesque,”’ 
the older student says confidentially. Our 
young architect is just beginning anxiously to 
explain that he knows Romanesque when he 
sees it, but is cut short. by his guide, who 
proceeds : ‘‘ Eight thousand volumes on these 
shelves—reference library, you know. Just hunt 
up what you want here, too, and don’t give 
those boys back of the desk a chance to wilt you. 
Languages begin here; science down under the 
clock ;_ religion, philosophy and _ history over 
there. These portraits are of our benefactors and 
distinguished men — Lowell, Agassiz, Goldwin 
Smith, all helped us on the start. The stacks 
are in back of the delivery desk; there are 
190,000 volumes in the library now. We've got 
the best Dante library anywhere outside Flor- 
ence, thanks to Professor Fiske, and—oh, lots of 
things. Been down to the gym? Yes? Well, 
come on down to Percy Field, then, and see the 
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football practice. I'll give you some pointers.”’ 
Accordingly, exeunt omnes. 

Presently ‘‘ registration day ’’ comes and goes. 
Next day our group may be seen again sitting in 
the armory waiting for President Schurman’s 
annual address to the students. This custom, it 
may be remarked, was begun by President White, 
kept up by President Adams, and is now gaining 
new vitality every year from the fresh and im- 
pressive eloquence of President Sehurman’s ad- 
dresses. Meanwhile the older student—a junior, 
it happens—-is pointing out the professors and 
prominent students. ‘‘ There’s Professor Burr, 
just back from Holland, ready to teach medixval 
history again. The men he is talking with are 
M. C. Tyler, Professor of American History, and 
Morse Stephens, Professor of Modern European 
History. I tell you those three make a great 
team.’’ Then an ‘‘Arts’’ freshman has his desire 
gratified, and Professor Bennett, author of the 
new Latin grammar, is pointed out as the head 
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of the Latin department. 
Dr. Wilder comes in at . 

this moment, leading his dog, and gets ap- 
plause from the waiting students. ‘‘He’s the 
brain morphologist,’’ the junior explains ; but 
this time he is laughed at, for even freshmen 
know about Dr. Wilder. Next to be noticed is 
Professor White, dean of the university faculty, 
and Professor of German. As the applause 
given this popular athletic professor dies down 
the junior is heard telling a tale handed down 
from the bad old days when Cornell had no ath- 
letic field, and held her games on the campus. 
As the tale runs, ’92 defeated ’93 in a-lacrosse 
game when those classes were respec- 
tively sophomores and freshmen, and 
in the excite- 
ment following, a 
‘frush’’ for the 
goal - posts was 
started. Dean 
White issued at 
this moment from 
his office, and, 


being unable to 
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make himself heard, he be- 
came a third faction in the 
rush, with the result that, 
while ’92 carried off one goal- 
post and ’93 another, Dean 
White walked off with the 
other two over his  shoul- 
der. 
Next the students, of 
whom, first of all, the 
athletes are pointed 
out. There’s  Spill- 
man, captain of the 
"varsity erew for the 
coming year; there’s 
Beacham, the captain 
of the football team 
—‘‘a savage - looking 
fellow,’’ one freshman 
interposes, and is 
laughed at for his 
pains. He recovers, 
when good - natured, 
curly - headed little Taussig, the ‘‘end’’ of the 
football team, is discovered sitting down next to 
Beacham. Others are being pointed out— Era 
editors, Sun editors, class presidents and the 
like—when President Schurman comes upon the 
platform and the preliminary applause breaks 
forth. There is really something remarkable in 
the hold President Schurman’s oratory has over 
the mass of Cornell students. They brag of his 
organizing and executive talent, and take his 
philosophical knowl- 
edge and profundity 
on faith from the stu- 
dents of the Sage 
School of Philosophy ; 
but his eloquence is a 
theme which rouses 
every student. Presi- 
dent Schurman 
has infdeed an 
oratorical gift 
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remarkable even in these days of the great re- 
vival of oratory. There is an impressiveness 
which may not unfitly be called grandeur about 
his utterances—particularly when, as usual, he 
speaks upon moral themes—which comes home 
to the student body. An unparalleled illustra- 
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tion of this local esteem was afforded in Novem- 
ber, 1895, when the president gave an address to 
the students on ‘‘ Huxley, the Agnostic.’’ Al- 
though he spoke in the largest hall in the Uni- 
versity, all the space was crammed full with an 
audience of more than one thousand students, 
and the breathless attention given to his long 
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address was the greatest compliment a college 
audience could devise. 

The annual address over, the work of the col- 
lege year has fairly begun. There is a pulling 
of stoppers in chemical laboratories, a handling 
of books in the library. Boardman Hall, home 
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of the Jaw school, once more resembles a bee- 
hive, as, between classes, the embryo attorneys 
promenade arm in arm up and down the halls 
discussing cases or cracking legal jokes, or gather 
in multitudes in the big porch. The Cornell Col- 
lege of Law has habits of its own and adds pic- 
turesqueness and local flavor to the life of the 
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campus. The semi- 
nary rooms are fre- 
quented again by the 
older students thumb- 
ing Jacobus of Viter- 
bo, poring over Hegel , 
and Lotze, puzzling 
out Greek and Roman 
inscriptions, digging at 
the Niebelungenlied, 
or engaged in some 
other of those pleasant 
halls of learning open 
to every one who has 
once passed the vesti- 
bule. Parties of civil 
engineers are survey- 
ing the campus for 
the thousandth time. 
Veterinary students 
are gathering in the 
operating theatre for 
the first veterinary 
clinic of the year. Classes in physics are gather- 
ing in the lecture-room, which is to become a 
fairyland of electrical or other experiments. A 
course in physics is such unmixed pleasure until 
examination time! Professor Corson’s classes, 
devotees to classical English literature, are en- 
joying his readings of Shakespeare and Milton. 
Parties of agricultural students are taking notes 
of the department’s dairy cattle, or tramping 
about the farm, note- 
book in hand, while Pro- 
Roberts descants 
upon each field in turn. 
So, too, in the botanical 


fessor 
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department there is a fetching forth of appar- 
atus, and horticultural students are once more 
congratulating themselves that Professor Bailey 
is one of the most interesting lecturers in the 
State. Professor Bailey’s course of lectures on 
evolution, from the horticulturist’s standpoint, 
is becoming famous in the University, and it 
may be added that the State of New York was 
fortunate beyond measure in giving into Pro- 
fessor Bailey’s charge the agricultural extension 
work which has for the past two years so pleased 
and helped the farmers of the western part of 
the State. 

The first days of the fall term are of great 
moment to the more ambitious 
members of the freshman class. 
They are undergoing the com- 
petitive examination for uni- 
-. versity scholarships. There are 
eighteen of these scholarships, 

with a value of $200 a year 

- each, for two years. The sub- 
jects of the examination are so 
arranged as to give good 
hopes alike to students 
proficient in mathematics, 
and in the ancient and 
modern languages. But 
: these are soon over and 
ae the coveted honors award- 
7 ed. <A good student, espe- 
cially if from New York 

State, finds his way made 
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easy through Cornell University. Before en- 
tering the University a competitive examina- 
tion held in his own county has given him the 
opportunity to win a State scholarship, which 
provides him with four years’ free tuition. 
Next, in a severer competition, he gets a uni- 
versity scholarship, and more than half the ex- 
penses of his first two years are met. 

That supposes, of course, that he is one of 
the great majority whose expenses are moder- 
ate. Men who hold State scholarships and do 
not join Greek letter societies live more often 
than not on $300 for the first year or two. One 
very good but needy student, now a successful 
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on the average, $500 a year. Of 
course a student can spend as much 
more as he pleases. That is every- 
one’s privilege. It must be said, 
however, that the whole tone of Cor- 
nell life is plain, simple and sub- 
stantial. 

The religious life at Cornell is 
spontaneous, healthy and vigorous. 
The provision of the charter, that 
no denomination should be in con- 
trol in the Board of Trustees, has 
been broadly interpreted to mean 
that each typical religious attitude 
of the human mind should*be re- 
BOARDMAN HALL, THE HOME OF THE CORNELL LAW SCHOOL. presented. Accordingly, along with 


_ patent lawyer in New 
York City, is known 
to have averaged only 
$180 a year during his 
course. If a young man 
joins a fraternity, his 
expenses will probably 
be about $500 a year. 
Not that the fees or 
other expenses directly 
chargeable to the fra- 
ternity amount to 

-much, but the young 
man who joins one 
finds a certain scale of 
living set for him. He 
must have such and 
such rooms, his clothes 
must not fall below a 
certain degree of cheap- 
ness, and in this way 
his annual expenses are 
keyed to the tune of, 
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members of all the Protestant 
denominations, Catholic trus- 
tees have been elected, and one 
of the more prominent mem- 
bers of the present board is an 
alumnus of Hebrew birth. The 
Hon. Henry W. Sage, whose 
$1,200,000 of gifts — exactly 
$500,000 in excess of the total 
gifts by Mr. Cornell — makes 
him Cornell’s greatest benefac- 
tor, has a strong religious in- 
terest, and along with the Sage 
School of Philosophy, the Sage 
Hall for Women, and the Li- 
brary building, he has given 
the Sage Chapel. Here, by 
means of a fund, known as the 
Dean Sage Preacher Fund, the 
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students are enabled to listen 
weekly throughout the year to 
the most distinguished preach- 
ers of every denomination. 
Bishop Brooks preached here 
just before his death. Lyman 
Abbott is heard here almost 
annually. Rabbi Hirsch, of 
Chicago, preached to a very 
full congregation last winter. 
Robert Collyer, an old friend 
of the University, comes vear- 
ly in “apple-blossom time.’’ 
This succession of the ablest 
preachers is reinforced by the 
Cornell University Christian 
Association, which is housed 
in its own building—Barnes 
Hall, given by the late Gen- 
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eral Barnes, of Brooklyn. This 
is somewhat remarkable, as being 
probably the only Christian Asso- 
ciation in which men and women, 
Protestants and Catholics, are all 


‘active and harmonious co-work- 


ers. It may almost be called the 
social as well as religious centre 
of Cornell life, owing to the suc- 
cession of class and denomina- 
tional receptions throughout the 
year. The association has for 
some time maintained one of its 
former secretaries, Mr. Miller, who 
is a very promising linguist, as 
a college missionary in Japan. 
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Last year, however, he became 
interpreter to the American le- 
gation in Tokio. 

Class elections are held— 
some in ‘the fall, some in the 
spring. These are rather tame 
usually. The one exciting 
class election is that held in 
the spring term by the sopho- 
.more class to elect the class 
representatives on the college 
publications for the coming 
year. The Cornell Sun, the 


college daily ; the Cornell Era, the weekly, which 
is the oldest student publication at Cornell ; and, 
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above all, the Cornelian, have editors elected at 
this time, and the wire-pulling is most vigorous. 
The Cornellian is the college annual, published 
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each year by members of the junior class, who 
are, of course, elected at the close of their sopho- 


more year in the election just referred 
to. This comes but cnee in a man’s 
college life, and the fight for places~ on 
the Cornellian is the political event of 
the college course. 

Balls, receptions and glee club con- 
certs have their week in the winter 
term. Athletic enthusiasts take their 
turns as the football season gives way 
to the term of gymnasium preparation 
for rowing, and that in turn to actual 
practice on the water, and to lacrosse 


‘and baseball. So the seasons come and 


go, but it is always time for study. 
Then comes at last Commencement. 
The majority congratulate wistfully 
their few distinguished comrades who 
have won fellowships or graduate schol- 
arships and are to return for anothcr 
year or two years, or, perhaps, a life- 


time at Cornell. Then the sheepskins are tucked 
under deserving arms and the chimes ring fare- 
well to another class. 


PAS DE QUATRE. 


Why do they call it a Pas de Quatre? 
*twould puzzle a sage to know. 

It’s you and I and I and you, as up 
and down we go. 

What does it matter whoever the 
rest, however they twist and 
twirl? 

Whether they dance, or whether 

they prance, or whether they 

waltz in a whirl? 


Never a thought of anyone else, as 
we go to and fro. 

Why do they call it a Pas de Quatre? 
*twould puzzle a sage to know. 


_ Why do they call it a Pas de Quatre? 


I think I’m beginning to know 
What of the hands that hold and 
loose as up and down we go? 


| What of the feet that rise and fall, 


and patter along the floor? 

For two are yours and twoare mine, 
and two and two make four. 

What of the eyes that meet apart 
as we go to and fro? 

Why do they call it a Pas de Quatre ° 
I think ’m beginning to know. 
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THE CHARACTER AND CAMPAIGNS OF GENERAL. LEE. 
By MAJOR-GENERAL O, 0. HOWARD, U.S. A. 


Ir never has been so much, the Military Acad- 
emy associations, though they are, like 21 college 
ties, often the strongest and most lasting—not so 
much these as the regular army affiliations which 
have begotten an intimacy and fellowship be- 
tween officers and officers and between family 
and family seldom met with elsewhere. 

When, in 1861, certain States undertook to’ se- 
cede from the American Union, this intimacy 
was the hardest to break. Affectionate letters 
were exchanged between 
devoted friends even 
after they were arrayed 
in hostile attitude, the 
one to the other. / 

The letters written by 
General Robert E. Lee 
about that time to friends, 
which have already found 
their way into print, in- 
dicate how his mind and 
heart were torn by con- 
flicting sentiments ; and 
itis evident that the army 
ties were among the 
strong cords difficult for 
him to break. His Mex- 
ican service had been 
grand. Scott believed 
that there was no engi- 
neer officer superior to 
Lee; and all his asso- - 
ciates throughout that 
eventful war awarded Lee 
the palm for ability in 
planning, energy in prep- 
aration, and faultless 
execution of all work committed to him or that 
fell within his professional province. After the 
active campaigning in Mexico was over, there 
were boards organized to study our defences, 
give plans embracing their distribution and the 
detail of their construction ; and suitable officers 
were placed in charge of specific works. Lee’s 
name appears at the head of such organizations, 
and still lingers where strong forts were planned 
and put up; for example, he was the directing 
engineer in charge of the works near Baltimore, 
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and he constructed Fort Carroll between 1848 
and 1852. Just before the war he had had the 
general superintendency of the permanent forts 
near the Narrows in New York harbor, and the 
principal parts of Fort Wadsworth were under 
his immediate direction. 

In 1852, when his son Custis was a cadet (the 
writer of this article belonging to the same class), 
Colonel Lee was assigned to the superintendency 
of the Military Academy of West Point. For 
the few years he remained 
in command no officer 
could have filled that try- 
ing post with more 
worthiness ;_ wherever 
placed he excelled in ex- 
ecutive talent. I remem- 
ber my first impression 
of him as a man and an 
officer when, just after 
his arrival, he was walk- 
ing about the buildings 
accompanied by Colonel 
Brewerton, the superin- 
tendent whom he was 
soon to follow, and one 
or two other persons. In 
front of our new barracks 
he seemed to be taking 
cognizance of the situa- 
tion in a general way; a 
little later, within doors, 
he appeared to be look- 
ing into the new and va- 
ried duties which would 
soon devolve upon him. 
He wore an undress uni- 
form. To cadets who make much of figure he 
was indeed a well-proportioned man, neither 
too tall nor too short. His hair was just turn- 
ing gray, and his shapely head was as fine 
as if chiseled by an expert. But what im- 
pressed me most at the time was when I 
had, casually, the opportunity to note the ex- 
pression of his face, and particularly when some- 
thing caused him to smile. His large eyes had 
then a brighter look, and his face lighted up all 
over in the sunshine of his smile. Probably no 


* Eleventh paper of the illustrated ‘Lee of Virginia” series, which was begun in the February number of 
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man better combined the dignity of a proud man 
with the geniality of a friendly spirit than Rob- 
ert E. Lee. So I felt at my first interview with 
him, and again later when I visited his official 
sanctum, and not less so was my impression at 
his own home. I had a nearer view at one time 
when he paid me a friendly visit, because I was 
ill in hospital, having been sent there by an in- 
jury received in the riding hall, deemed at the 
time very serious. As he quietly talked to me 
at my bedside I said to myself : ‘‘ Colonel Lee is 
my friend, but I must never approach too near 
him ; he is gracious, but evidently condescend- 
ing.”’ His frontier. life after he became Colonel 
of the Second Cavalry, as it shines out through 
his letters before referred to, is intensely interest- 
ing. We note his constant and tender concern 
for his wife and family; his uniform care for the 
soldiers under his command ; and his interest, 
scarcely less, in the families of the few married 
enlisted men around him. He was like a com- 
mon father to them all, and never neglected to 
provide for their comfort. When there was no 
chaplain or clergyman present, Colonel Lee con- 
ducted the funeral services for a soldier, or for a 
child from a soldier’s family, though it seemed 
to cost him real pain of heart to do so, and he 
greatly desired to be relieved from such touching 
personal efforts. When the church’s important 
days of observance, like Easter and Christmas, 
were approaching, he greatly longed to be with 
his family that he himself might participate with 


them in the rites of the occasion. The songs, 
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the praises, the petitions, the readings—he pro- 
vided for all these as well as he could far away 
on the frontier of Texas ; but his desire to min- 
gle with his home people in these observances 
was beyond expression. ; 

There was another feature in Lee’s correspond- 
ence that has surprised all who were not in his 
immediate confidence—that is to say, that where- 
in he gives his ideas of the Union and of slavery. 
Before secession, Lee was evidently deeply at- 
tached to the American Union ; and, as trouble 
approached, he hoped, almost against all grounds 
for hope, that there would be no secession, and 
particularly that Virginia would not attempt to 
go out of the Union. Again, slavery, so far as 
any published letters that I have seen develop 
his thought, was not to his liking, and he was 
looking for the time to come when he could sce 
slavery closed out forever. When one has these 
glimpses into Lee’s private life and genuine sen- 
timents, he has much food for reflection. How 
could a revolution like that of 1861 have been 
inaugurated, and could such a dreadful war have 
been possible, if Southern men had been like Rob- 
ert E. Lee ?—highly educated, faithful to duty, a 
loyal servant of the Government throughout a 
long war, eminent in the public service during 
years of peace, a devoted family man, a friend to 
fellow-officers, to enlisted men and their families 
whenever they came under his supervision; a 
man of prayer and Christian observance, a friend 
of the American Union, and not a friend of slav- 
ery, further than to care properly for the slaves 
he had inherited, anxious to be rid of slavery as 
soon as wisely practicable—surely this was not 
material out of which to construct rebellion, se- 
cession, revolution or war. How, then, can Lee’s 
course in 1861 be accounted for? His eminent 
nephew, General Fitzhugh Lee, has condensed it 
all into one expression, viz: ‘‘The Common- 
wealth of Virginia.’”? We must emphasize this 
one statement which was ever on the lips of 
many good men in 1860 and ’61, to wit: ‘‘My 
first allegiance is due to my State!’ The se- 
quence for Lee was not unnatural. © First he was 
ordered to Washington ; second, while there the 
Gulf States were going through the process of 
withdrawal from the Union. Suddenly, almost 
unexpectedly, and apparently against a majority 
of Union men, Virginia decided to go with the 
others. Now, ‘while every eye was strained to 
sce what would be done next, and when the 
Government needed its ablest military man, 
Lee, through General Frank P. Blair as messen- 
ger, was offered the command of the army of the 
United States. His reply, in substance, was : 
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there will be two Governments very soon established, and 
I don’t want to belong to a Northern Confederacy.”’ 

Often have I been asked: ‘Independent of his personal 
character, where do you class General Lee among the generals 
of the last Civil War?’ First, I may say that the elements 
which constitute personal character enter largely into the 
summation which distinguishes a great leader. And they 
can never be ignored in any clear view of his life-work. 
If we chose Lee’s first campaign, that of West Virginia, which 
took place during the fall and winter of 1861 and 1862, it 
will help to illustrate his qualities. 
He had opposed to him a fellow- 
engineer oflicer—General Rosecrans. 
Rosecrans chose a superb position, 
| a sort of mountain stronghold. He 
oe was ready to take the offensive against 
Lee, if he found Lee off his guard. 
Lee himself did not wish to be idle. 
| He had great hopes of clearing West 

Virginia of Union forces. Rosecrans 
| was apparently moving for battle. 
Careful reconnoissances were made by 
Lee, and a good plan fixed upon. 
The detached column, under a subor- 


““My first allegiance 
is due to Virginia. I 
cannot take the offer ; 
I decline it.’’ Now 
evidently the trouble 
of his mind increased. 
‘I do not wonder that 
he is reported, just 
before leaving, to 
have walked the floor 
an entire night. At 
last Lee went to Gen- 
eral Scott and en- 
deavored to show his 
old commander how 
that he, having declined promotion, could not with 
proper self-respect stay longer in the army. He might 
be obliged to march into Virginia, to fight against 
her flag and her people. ‘‘I cannot, because my 
first allegiance is due to that Commonwealth.” 

Scott, Farragut. Thomas, Newton, Craighill, Robert 
Williams, Gibbon, Junius Wheeler, B. F. Davis, and 
many other National Southern officers, each said, in 
effect : ‘‘ My first allegiance is due to the old Govern- 
ment of the United States.’’? And that was the dividing 
line. The decision to be made, look at it as we will, 
was not an easy one. Its determination strained the 
Southern man more than the Northern, because of 
the Southerner’s inherited teaching—the doctrine of 
State Sovereignty. 

Of course all this is old. It is all settled now. But 
one cannot rightly apprehend or discuss the career of 
so large a man as Robert E. Lee, without showing the 
cause of his leaving his Government—a Government 
which had always favored him, crowned him with 
honor, and, strange to tell, just before he turned away 


from her flag, had offered him the command of her 
armies. Under similarly trying circumstances, Gen- 
eral Hardee's exclamation a short time before he 
turned Southward, is well remembered : ‘‘ Howard, 
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dinate, found its way through hardship, and 
suffering to Rosecrans’ most vulnerable points 
for an attack. But the subordinate, who had 


been over-confident, found his enemy too strong 
’ D 


for him when he arrived before newly prepared 
works. 

An engineer officer, primarily, is disposed to 
stand on the defensive. But both Lee and Rose- 
erans were more enterprising than ordinary 
army engineers. The reason for Rosecrans ac- 
complishing so little in West 
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tion, almost in sight of Richmond, on the right 
bank of the treacherous Chickahominy, and care- 
fully examined McClellan’s flank-cover beyond, 
at Mechanicsville, Beaver Dam Creek and vicin- 
ity. His cavalry roamed over all the spaces to 
the right, to the rear and to the left of his 
100,000 opponents. Stonewall Jackson, for- 
tunate in the divided commanders arrayed 
against him near the Shenandoah, was doing 
wonders up there in West Virginia, where Lee 

himself had accomplished 


Virginia, after his phenome- 
nal success against Garnett 
and Pegram, was the pres- 
ence of his wary antagonist, 
General Lee ; and the reason 
Lee effected so little, leaving 
out all the difficulties of a 
territory too tough for cam- 
paigning, at best, and the 
hindrances of the weather 
and the season—things which 
pertained to both with equal 
force—was the presence of 
his able opponent, General 
Rosecrans. Grant or Sher- 
man, Joseph. E. or Albert 
Sidney Johnston—any of 
these would have risked 
more, secured better results, 
or perhaps precipitated some 
disaster. Surely Lee husbanded his resources, 
saved the lives of his men, bore with equanimity 
the cavils of the press, and determined calmly to 
bide his time. 

Probably no thinking men, however sanguine 
their hopes had been, men who were capable of 
judging, thought any less of Lee after that fruit- 
less campaign than before its inception. Some- 
times the Fabian is the true policy. The strong 
man knows as well when to wait with patience, 
as when to labor with diligence. A_ brilliant 
success is not always the true gauge of either a 
financier or a military commander. 

His second campaign began after Fair Oaks 
(Seven Pines). It was a large army, from 80,000 
to 100,000, to receive from such able hands as 
those of General Joseph E. Johnston. He had 
opposed to him a tremendous force—at least. 
15,000 more than his own. With confidence he 
entered upon the new campaign, and accepted 
the heavy responsibility. He fortified Rich- 
mond ; nobody could excel him in that. He 
rearranged and intrenched his men, thus keep- 
ing them busy and affording them shelter and 
speedy rest. He studied McClellan’s new posi- 
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next to nothing. Lee, ap- 
parently for valley opera- 
tions, reinforced Jackson, 
and then called his subordin- 
ate, with all his new acces- 
sions, to his own left flank. 
Being ready, Lee pushed for- 
ward Stuart’s cavalry, fol- 
lowed in succession by Jack- 
son, D. H. Hill, Longstreet 
and A. P. Hill, far around 
the Union right, while Huger 
and Magruder held fast with 
complete works in front of 
McClellan. It was to be a 
succession of fierce assaults 
by which it was expected to 
break communication, cap- 
ture all depots, force a battle, 
and perhaps defeat and cap- 
ture an army. No general ever better planned 
a campaign. 

McClellan had many of the qualities of Lee. 
In the virtues of private character they were not 
unlike. As careful and complete engineers they 
were intellectually abreast. Both obtained the 
love and confidence of their soldiers. Lee was 
McClellan’s superior, however, in enterprise—in 
that quickness which enabled him to plan and 
take a prompt offensive, and persistently carry it 
on to an ultimate conclusion. McClellan’s change 
of base was the best counter-move he could make. 
It was magnificently executed. But, with 15,000 
men more than Lee, why was it necessary to 
wait there a month at the Chickahominy so pa- 
tiently to be fully reconnoitred and disastrously 
encompassed ? Why was he obliged to fight suc- 
cessfully battle after battle, and then fall back ? 
The answer is: it was the generalship of Robert 
E. Lee and of Stonewall Jackson, in face of hard 
fighting, which accomplished the results. Still, 
McClellan saved his army from decisive defeat, 
from destruction and from capture. Had the 
winds of fortune blown strongly in his favor, 
McClellan might possibly have inaugurated from 
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Harrison’s Landing a subsequent successful cam- 
paign. But events would not wait for him. 

Longstreet’s opinion of Lee’s generalship at 
the Chickahominy is rather high praise. But I 
think it is not undeserved. He says: ‘‘ Passing 
in critical review the events of the ¢ampaign, 
they failed to disclose a flaw as it was projected 
by the Confederate chief.’? The flaws, as in 
nearly all military affairs, did exist, and will be 
found here and there in a faulty execution. 

For the success of the National cause and the 
final integrity of the Union, we rejoice over those 
flaws as Providences, which saved us from dire 
destruction. The usual measure of a general, 
ceteris paribus, is applied to his success in the 
execution. 
was not so decisive and complete as was an- 
other on a smaller scale which had taken place 
at Fort Donelson. 

In the Pope campaign, succeeding the Chicka- 
hominy, Lee seems to have been bolder than in 
that first trial with McClellan. General Pope, by 
some of his preliminary orders, unfortunately 
offended many of his comrades in arms, and an- 
gered, to a man, his Confederate opponents. 
His dispositions below the Rappahannock were 
not bad ; but Pope, new to the East, and having 
those half demoralized divisions from the valley 
to collect in one host and to use without time for 
reorganization, had a difficult task to perform. 
Lee, with Stonewall Jackson, his right arm, 
struck Pope’s front, August 9th, 1862, at Cedar 
Run, and gave him a heavy blow. He hoped, 
indeed, to get up.his whole army and crush 
Pope before he could obtain help from McClel- 
lan, who just then was coming by water and by 
land for the purpose of reinforcing this fiery 
general. Pope, in catching Lee’s design through 
a captured dispatch, brought his army back be- 
hind the Rappahannock. Then immediately fol- 
lowed Lee’s most hazardous enterprise. Lee di- 
vided his army ; a part, including Stuart’s cav- 
alry, under Jackson, were to run through the 
gaps in the Bull Run Range and attain Manas- 
sas Junction, in Pope’s rear, half way between 
him and Washington ; and then, also, Lee pur- 
posed to work against Pope’s front and right, so 
as to form speedy junction of his divided parts 
for final battle. Wonderful to tell, notwithstand- 
ing Pope’s prompt and able dispositions and 
later ample reinforcement from McClellan, Lee’s 
feat was actually accomplished ; but it was 
mainly Jackson’s consummate generalship which 
gave Lee his results. For, Jackson, aftor doing 
the required damage at Manassas and southward, 
suddenly flew to Centerville as a decoy, and 
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then, coming back by Sudley Ford, of the Bull 
Run, west and north of the Centerville Pike, 
caught detached divisions of Pope and secured, 
while fighting, a junction with Longstreet. Long- 
street had the head of Lee’s marching column 
by way of Thoroughfare Gap. There was so much. 
hurly-burly and confusion, that few, if any, of 
Pope’s generals understood the mysteries of the 
situation. A single Union division, well handled, 
might have checked Longstreet at the ugly 
mountain pass, at least long enough for Pope, 
who had plenty of brave men, to have utterly 
defeated Stonewall Jackson’s venturesome de- 
tachment. Lee gained the Pope campaign ; and 
he was, doubtless, wise not to push on immedi- 
ately, as his ardent advisers urged, to attempt. 
the National capital ; for, at this time, Washing- 
ton was grandly fortified, and never before better 
defended by veteran divisions. 

Lee’s Maryland trip in 1862, which immedi- 
ately followed the ‘‘Second Manassas’’ victory, 
was the logical outcome of his preceding military 
successes. Politically it was not a success ; and, 
even in a military point of view, McClellan came 
out best. Yet had Maryland been as ready then 
as Virginia was at the time of her visitation to 
join the booming Confederacy, we would have 
lost Baltimore and Washington, and very likely 
the great cause for which we were contending. 
Lee, with an army now smaller than that of Mc- 
Clellan, fought the battle of Antietam with mas- 
terly tactics. Our Union soldiers behaved well ; 
but our commander secured little unity of action 
on the - battlefield, and did not so skilfully use 
his reserves as to gather up a complete fruitage. 
In strategic performance, however, under very 
trying relations with his own government, Mc- 
Clellan sturdily met and overcame his able ad- 
versary. 


Burnside succeeded McClellan. He was, as a 


man, one that everybody loved—noble-spirited, 


generous and brave; but at this time he was 
overwhelmed by the new responsibilities which 
he reluctantly assumed. . He marched for Fal- 
mouth ; declined Sumner’s offer to ford the Rap- 
pahannock and take the Fredericksburg Heights, 
on his arrival, before any considerable portion of 
Lee’s army could get there ; waited over a week 
for his bridge, which gave Lee ample time to 
come up and prepare the Marye Hill and all the 
Fredericksburg front, to select position for his 
batteries, to build forts and dig trenches. cover 
stone walls with earth, and make the place ready 
for his seventy odd thousand defenders. One 
hasn’t the heart to repeat the details of the 
bloody struggle which ensued. ‘‘A grand sight,”’ 
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says Lee’s nephew, ‘‘as Lee witnessed it from 
Lee’s Hill in the centre of his lines, and Burn- 
side through his field-glass from a more secure 
position two miles in rear of the battlefield. . . . 
A grand army seeks offensive battle, makes iso- 
lated attacks by fractional forces, remains in po- 
sition, and secretly, in the midst of a violent 
storm, recrosses the river during the night with 
a loss of 12,653.’’ Lee lost, all told, but 5,377, 
and very few of them on or near the terrible cen- 
tral heights. Here, again, came to our National 
cause a sad defeat, and Lee enjoyed the palm of 
victory in a defensive battle. 

Burnside soon gave place to Hooker. The lat- 
ter had been very successful as a division and 
corps commander. His sharp criticisms and his 
intelligent comments upon past campaigns and 
leaders gave the impression to members of Mr. 
Lincoln’s administration that he was the ablest 
available officer for this succession. He formed 
a plan of campaign against Lee, still on the 
heights of Fredericksburg, to be put in execu- 
tion the last of April and the first few days of 
May, 1863. His plan was every whit as good as 
that of Lee against McClellan east and south of 
Richmond, and it was similar, only Hooker was 
to turn Lee’s left by the way of the upper fords 
of the Rappahannock and the Rapidan, and not 
the right. Again, the first stages of the move- 
ment were as successful as Lee’s had been. But 
when Hooker appeared in force beyond Lee’s 
left, Lee did what McClellan did not do—he took 
the offensive at once against all the moving troops 
without the slightest hesitation. Nevertheless, 
on the first day of May, Hooker’s right was 
moved forward easterly to meet Lee’s attacking 
lines, and was apparently doing good work, 
when, by Hooker’s orders, for some unknown 
reason, the Union troops were ordered Back to 
the untenable position where they had halted 
after crossing the Rapidan. This movement en- 
abled Lee, first, to defeat the Sixth Corps, which 
was across the river and nearest Fredericksburg, 
and then occupy Hooker's main troops with a 
small force and send a large one, apparently in 
retreat, commanded by Stonewall Jackson, far 
around under the cover of the thick wilderness 
and beyond Hooker's flanking foree. Being de- 
ceived by this movement, thinking it an organ- 
ized retreat, Hooker sent the Third Corps, con- 
siderably reinforced, to follow up Jackson's re- 
treating column, Sickles, commanding this ad- 
vance, had no more than a rear-guard affair ; 
while Jackson, getting into position about. six 
o'clock in the evening of the 2d of May, over- 
whelmed the Eleventh Corps, left isolated on 
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Hooker’s extreme right, and already robbed of 
its reserve. Jackson forced it back, after about 
an hour’s resistance, to the other troops near the 
Chancellorsville House. The next day Hooker's 
army, having taken a position between the two 
rivers, fought defensively without any very 
heavy loss. A council of war was held, and 
Hooker's army was withdrawn to its old posi- 
tion at Falmouth. It is difficult to discuss the 
causes of this defeat ; but it is my conviction 
that our commander could not cope with the sit- 
uation in that blind-wilderness country after the 
action had gone beyond his original anticipa- 
tion, and that Lee and his officers, more familiar 
with the country, were better able to manceuvre. 
Furthermore, Hooker’s entire cavalry was absent 
ona raid. Could Hooker have known what Lee, 
through Stonewall Jackson, was actually doing, 
he could easily have frustrated his bold and dar- 
ing effort, which produced such a success. The 
loss to the Southern army of the indomitable 
Jackson on that field very much lessened the 
Confederate triumph, but certainly, by every 
estimate, Lee had overmatched his antagonist. 
General Hooker, after his return, lost many 
men by desertion, and many more by. expiration 
of service, yet he succeeded in getting his di- 
minishing army (now about 88,000) into very 
good fighting condition. Some time in June 
Lee had worked out in his brain another plan of 
operations similar to that of the Antietam cam- 
paign. He passed over the Blue Ridge into the 
Shenandoah Valley, descended that valley, de- 
feating and capturing some, detachments, and 
cleared the way for a march into Pennsylvania. 
Meanwhile, Hooker followed Lee’s movements 
by inner lines, gaining some reinforcements, and 
keeping between him and Washington. Hooker 
next crossed the Potomac at Edwards Ferry. 
Just as Lee was passing into Pennsylvania. 
Hooker, in person, went from Edwards Ferry to 
Maryland Heights, opposite Harper’s Ferry, and 
from that point telegraphed to Washington his 
resignation, unless he could be allowed the 
10,000 men stationed there (French’s Division). 
The next day, at Frederick, Md., his resignation 
was accepted, and he was relieved by General 
Meade. Meade, now finding Lee with his main 
body at Chambersburg, having Confederate i- 
visions out as far as Carlisle and York, immei- 
ately made a dispersion of his force till his right 
corps was near Manchester, his centre at Taney- 
town, and his left near Gettysburg. Lee had 
made Hooker’s mistake of Chancellorsville ; he 
had ordered or allowed his cavalry, under Stuart, 
to cross the Potomac at Seneca, below his enemy, 
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in order to make a raid between Meade and 
Washington and Baltimore, and go around to 
Carlisle. This cavalry movement, by itself fruit- 
ful enough in results, was a source of irritation 
to Lee. It limited his military vision. On the 
contrary, Meade kept his cavalry well out on 
both flanks, and in close connection with his 
other troops. Lee suddenly determined to con- 
centrate, doubtless for battle, at Cashtown, a place 
about eight miles west of Gettysburg —a place 
wisely chosen, because he could bring together 
his divisions at least a day earlier than Meade. 
The first day of 
July, Reynolds, com- 
manding the left wing 
—viz: three corps of 
Buford’s division of | 
cavalry—began a bat- 
tle with Lee’s advance 
on the Oak or Semin- 
ary Ridge. He com- 
menced when but one 
of his divisions beside 
the cavalry had ar- 
rived. As he was 
posting the next divi- 
sion on the field, he 
was slain. Howard, 
who succeeded him, 
—Was present in person, 
and very soon after 
this took the Cem- 
etery Ridge, and 
placed there a division 
of the Eleventh Corps 
and his reserve bat- 
teries, sending out the 
rest of the Eleventh 
to the right and rear 
of the First Corps, in 
echelon. He also or- 
dered up the Third 
from Emmitsburg, the remaining corps of the 
wing. He continued the fight, having, of course, 
reported the situation to his commander at 
Taneytown. After a hard struggle against A. 
P. Hill and Ewell, Howard, having on the 
field thus far but 22,500 all told, against 
more than double his numbers, was compelled 
to order a retreat to the Chosen Cemetery 
Ridge. This retreat was hard pressed by the 
enemy, yet the main position was secured, and 
soon so thoroughly manned, not only by the 
remnant of the First and Eleventh Corps, but by 
the Third and the Twelfth. Meade had first 
sent up General Hancock to represent him, dur- 
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ing the afternoon of the first day, and he himself 
came on the field before dawn the 2d of July. 
Meade arranged his troops successively from 
McAllister’s Mill around the fish-hook position 
by Culp’s Hill; Cemetery Ridge, and on to Little 
Round Top, a line about five miles in extent, 
with cavalry beyond his right. Lee enveloped 
him with a line some eight miles in extent with 
cavalry to the left. The two armies were about 
equally matched, numbering in the neighbor- 
hood of 100,000 each. When Lee brought up all 
the troops he desired, he commenced his attack 
upon Meade’s left, 
which occupied the 
Peach Orchard and 
the Devil’s Den. For 
these points and Lit- 
tle Round Top,‘ there 
was a long, bloody 
struggle, which ended 
in preserving to 
Meade, not the Peach 
Orchard and the Em- 
mitsburg Road, but 
the line of the Round 
Tops. 

A night fight on 
his right lost Meade 
his works in the 
woods near McAllis- 
ter’s Mill, but the 
darkness saved the 
Baltimore Pike and 
his near supply trains 
from capture. Thus 
far it was onlya drawn 
battle with the morale 
against Meade. At 
dawn of the third 
day, Slocum, with his 
own and other troops, 
especially artillery, 
simultaneously with Ewell commanding Lee’s left 
corps, entered upon a terrific battle, which ended, 
after some five hours and a half, in Slocum re- 
gaining his lost barricades and strong positions. 

Lee’s final effort is denominated ‘‘ Pickett’s 
charge.’’ A heavy column of infantry, differ- 
ently estimated in strength, moved from his 
right, in a diagonal direction, to break Meade’s 
centre. No column ever encountered a heavier 
front and flank fire. Lee’s attack failed, and 
the battle of Gettysburg was over. 

Lee, very skilfully, after his defeat, withdrew 
by steady marches to Williamsport, Md. Meade 
followed him, confronted him at the river cross- 
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ing, and certainly it was remarkable generalship 
on Lee’s part that enabled him to hold there, 
build a bridge of boats and cross:his command to 
the other shore of the Potomac almost without loss. 

There has always been a deep sadness in my 
heart whenever I have brought before my mind 
the figure of General Lee and the part he played 
in the Civil War. His virtues were so many and 
so great as almost to make us forget that his ab- 
solute and ultimate success would have been the 
ruin of our Nation. 

It has not been attempted to carry the study 
of Lee’s campaigns beyond those mentioned in 
which the writer performed his small part in the 
opposite army, where he had opportunities of 
personal observation. Jn all the western cam- 
paigns, General Joseph E. Johnston, in confront- 
ing Sherman, perhaps as able a strategist as we 
had, showed marvelous quickness of apprehen- 
sion and manceuvred a smaller force with unsur- 
passed ability. The circumstances, however, of 
his situation were at all times so diverse from 
those pertaining to the eastern armies, that it 
would be unfair to Lee or himself to institute a 
comparison. The President of the Confederacy, 
however, made no mistake in confiding a large 
army to General Johnston ; and did commit a 
grievous error in relieving him and replacing 
him by Hood, just as Mr. Lincoln undoubtedly 
did, from a military point of view, in replacing 
McClellan by Burnside. But whether Lee, with 
Johnston’s army pitted against Sherman, could 
have accomplished as much or more is like every 
other unsolved question. 
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The final trial between Lee and Grant was a 
long one and a hard one, as everybody knew 
would be the case when Grant was put in com- 
mand. Grant saw plainly that it was of little 
use to exercise simple strategy, to study places, 
communications or even States as objective points 
on which to operate. The ultimate National suc- 
cess, at whatever cost, would turn upon making 
Lee’s army of Northern Virginia his steady ob- 
jective. 

General Grant must meet that army day after 
day and week after week ; be always ready to take 
the offensive, and take it resolutely and persist- 
ently until the final consummation. Grant’s 
utterances, such as ‘‘ Fighting it out on this line,”’ 
and, when told that his army was weary and 
broken, his reply, ‘‘So is the enemy,’’ and when 
almost insuperable hindrances checked his ad- 
vance, his repetition of the same old order, 
‘Move forward by the left flank !’’—all these in- 
dicate a quality of soul providentially adequate 
to the situation. At last, without a shadow of 
yielding, as at Donelson, Fort Henry and Vicks- 
burg, he captured an army ; and so did he 
finally finish his work with Lee. Then, at last, 
the great commander of the Confederacy was 
conquered at Appomattox. 

Grant’s generalship was as phenomenal as his 
success —a success, however, which does not 
abate the generalship of his sturdy opponent, 
Robert E. Lee. 

God grant that our ablest and best men may 
ever hereafter be found, not asunder, but to- 
gether, on the side of the Ameriean Union. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Y boy, my boy, what is 
it?’ cried John, spring- 
ing to the prostrate figure 
and lifting it tenderly in 


his arms. ‘‘Ned, Ned, 
speak to me! How pale 
he is. Quick, Nora, call 


Barney.” 

The rugged gardener came running from his 
flowers at Nora’s agonized cry. 

‘* Help me, Barney!’’ was John’s appeal rather 
than command to the old servant. 

The two men gently lifted Edward on a chair, 
and John held a glass of water to his lips, while 
Mrs. Dorchester fanned him vigorously. Brandy 
and salts were speedily brought, and at last the 
workers were Tewarded by seeing a little color 
steal into the livid face, while the eyes, frightfully 
dark in contrast to its extreme pallor, slowly 
opened. He stared curiously at the group about 
him, and then said with a great effort: ‘‘ That— 
will—do—I—am—all—right—now—. Curious 
—attack—that. I have—had—several—of late.’’ 

“And never told me?’’ queried John reproach- 
fully. ‘‘My brother, why did you not? Are 
you sure,”’ sitting down beside him and tenderly 
taking his hand, ‘‘ that you are better, Ned ?”’ 

““Yes, yes,’’ replied Edward, feebly; ‘‘ yes, 
John, I am quite recovered.’’ ! 

‘* My dear boy,”’ said his brother as gently as 
a mother could speak to a suffering child, ‘‘ you 
must go in and lie down. It was the extreme 
heat and the severe exercise of controlling that 
high-spirited animal. I tcld you I was afraid of 
the result. I insist you shall rest now. Bar- 
ney, take him on the other side, and we’ll get 
him to the house.’’ 

Supported by the gardener and his brother, 
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‘He had before his eyes the sublime summit of abnegation.’’ 


Preston walked slowly across the terrace, up the 
steps and disappeared. The incident had cast a 
hush over the cheerful little company, which 
gradually broke up in pairs. Fanny insisted that 
Alec should walk home with her, showing her 
the air-ship on the way. As it was nearly time 
for Howard’s train, Nora sauntered down the 
drive with him, stopping to pick a flower for his 
coat. Mrs. Dorchester, too, rose with a stately 
flutter, condescending to the professor in these 
words: ‘‘ Let us wander in the garden, dear Pro- 
fessor Smudge, and forget this unpleasant auto- 
de-fé,’’ and the professor, with a sad smile, of- 
fered her his arm, and together they departed to 
discuss the dead languages. 

Mary was left alone. She sat leaning her head 
upon her hand thinking of the two brothers—the 
one to whom she was pledged, the one she loved. 
Could she endure? This was the inexorable ques- 
tion which continually threatened her. She real- 
ized the difference between the men. She saw 
Edward’s cold selfishness and arrogance in sharp 
contrast to the noble attributes of John. She re- 
spected the latter, but she would have died for the 
other. Ned had completely captured and ab- 
sorbed her by his picturesque personality and 
his bold, masterly wooing. Where John would 
have scarcely touched the hem of her dress, 
Ned had seized her bodily, and crushing her 
against his breast had besieged her in the fashion 
women so love. ‘‘O, wretched girl that I am,’’ 
she thought, ‘‘ what am I to do!’ 

A step sounded behind her. 

‘¢ Poor Ned !’’ said John’s compassionate voice ; 
“he is not strong. And these attacks. They 
must be attended to at once. I think a sea voy- 
age might do him good. Tl send him abroad.”’ 

‘Abroad !’? dully echoed in Mary’s heart. 
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‘* And the sea between—and the sea between—”’ 
rang in her ears. 
‘‘ And now, dear,’’ said John, bringing a chair 


to Mary’s side; ‘‘ you said you-had been very 


well to-day, but not quite happy. Now, why 
not very happy? Tell me, dear, what is there you 
want to’ complete your happiness? If I can 
gratify any longing, any unfilled wish, tell me.”’ 

““No, John, dear,’’ said the girl, faintly ; 
‘there is nothing you can give me; you have 
been more than gencrous.”’ 

‘*Generous, darling,’’ returned John. ‘‘ It is 
not a question of generosity, or, if it is, the gen- 
erosity is all on your part; on mine, the selfish- 
ness. Sometimes I feel I am very selfish in ask- 
ing you to link your bright, sweet young life with 
mine. Iam old and grave and serious, but I 
love you, little girl, I love you. It would break 
my heart if anything were to part us now, dear.’’ 

‘‘Nothing shall part us, John,’’ said Mary, 
firmly, as she laid her hand in his. 

He rose, bent over her, and kissed her on the 
forehead. 

The sun was nearly down now. The soft, mel- 
low light stole across the lawn, the garden, the 
trees. A few birds chattered their good-nights. 
Nora’s sweet voice was heard in the happy babble 
down at the lodge. Suddenly the soft, melo- 
dious chime of bells came floating on the air. 

‘‘There is the vesper bell,’’ said John. 
must go. Will you come with me, dear?” 

- “Not to-night, John; I have such a head- 
ache. Ill walk through the garden until you 
return.”’ 

“* Very well, dear ; I'll not be long away.’’ 

They separated—John going by the path which 
led across the meadow to the church, Mary walk- 
ing slowly into the garden. 

Mrs. Dorchester and the professor returned 
anon, and went in the house. Nora, too, came 
back, and went to the library to finish her novel. 
Darkness drifted across the terrace. A myste- 
rious little breeze whispered among the trees. 
Then a pale moon swung slowly upon the hori- 
zon, and still Mary walked in the garden, while 
John, kneeling in the little church across the 
fields, prayed for her. 

The moon, that sees many strange sights, saw a 
haggard, restless man creep stealthily out a side 
door of the great mansion, and, crossing the ter- 
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race, looking cautiously about, steal down to the. 


garden where he had caught the flutter of a 
woman’s light gown. 

She was leaning against a tree, weeping. With 
a passionate exclamation, he caught her in his 
arms. 
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‘‘Let me go!’ she panted. 


“‘T will not. You must listen to me. You 
are weeping a 
‘“No, no!’ cried the girl, in agony. ‘‘I will 


not listen ; let me go, I say !”’ 

‘Are these tears for me?’’ demanded Ned; 
‘¢for the man you are killing by torture?’’ 

‘‘Torture!’’ cried she, ‘‘it is you who torture 
me. Oh, I am so unhappy’ : 

‘‘You make yourself so,’’ he retorted, not re- 
leasing her. ‘‘ Why do you not tell John the 
truth? He will forgive us and give us his bless- 
ing.”’ 

‘‘Don’t tempt me, don’t tempt me!”’ cried the 
girl, appealingly. ‘‘Oh, Ned,’’ turning back her 
tear-stained face to look at the dark evil one so 
near hers, ‘‘‘ help me to do what is right.”’ 

‘There, there,’’ said Preston, soothing her, 
“‘you are excited. Control vourself, darling. 
Come, now, that’s better,’’ as under the magic of 
his magnetic touch she grew calmer. ‘‘ Mary, I 
cannot remember the time when John did not 
sacrifice his happiness for mine. From my baby- 
hood he took care of me, watched over and 
fought for me. I am more like his son than hie 
brother. He has never denied me anything. 
And now, if he knew how we loved each other, 
he would not stand in the way of our happiness 
for one moment.”’ 

‘*No, no,’’? moaned the girl; ‘‘no, I will keep 
my word, but it will kill me—it will kill me!” 

There was a rustle in the shrubbery, the moon 
suddenly drifted from the clouds, and showed 
the calm white face of John Preston, looking at 
the moaning, sobbing girl, shivering in his 
brother’s arms. 

‘*No, Mary, my dear one, you shall not die,”’ 
was all he said. 

The two sprang guiltily apart, Mary hanging 
her head in shame and terror, Ned regarding 
his brother with brazen indifference. Coming 
forward, John bent over Mary and took her cold 
hand in his. 

“Look up, my brave child,’”’ he said; ‘‘ you 
who would keep your word though it were to 
kill you. Do vou not remember, dear, how yon- 
der, but an hour ago, I asked you what wish— 
what longing you had unfilled? Do you think 
I would hesitate to die for you if that would 
make you happy? .mswer me, Mary, answer 
me solemnly now—do you love Ned? Ah!’ as 
her sobs cut the stillness of the summer night, 
‘no need to answer—-I see it all. I have been 
very blind. Ned,’’ turning to his brother, ‘‘ Ned, 
dear boy, do you love Mary ?”’ 

‘«Yes,”’ came the defiant answer. 
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‘“Then take her, my brother, and God grant 
you all happiness.’’ He handed the girl to Ed- 
ward, who took her again in his arms and kissed 
her gravely. ‘‘You are my sister now, Mary, 
and I shall make every provision for your future. 
I think an extended foreign trip would do Ned 
good, and you must go with him. Let your mar- 
riage take place as soon as possible. As far as 
lies in my power life shall be made smooth for 
you. When you return, this dear old place shall 
be your home. I shall need it no more. For 
myself, I shall want but little. Before I go every- 
thing shall be arranged. re 

“* Before you go,’’ cried his brother; ‘‘ why, 
where are you going, John?’ 

At that time a joyful peal of bells, the chime 
John had ordered rung for the feast of Saint 
Anne, rippled out upon the soft evening air. 
Jubilant and triumphant rang the silvery voices. 

‘*Do you hear those bells, Ned ?’”’ asked John, 
clasping his brother’s hand closely. ‘‘ They sum- 
mon me. In their melody I hear consolation, 
peace. You know what my old dreams were. 
They come back to me to-night.”’ 

*“No, no,’’ murmured Mary, clasping his other 
hand, ‘‘I cannot have it so—I cannot!’’ 

“* Do not grieve, my child. Yes, my path lies 
plain before me now. I shall go where long 
voices have summoned me, to the only refuge of 
the broken-hearted—to the church.”’ 

The moon shot again from her veil of clouds 
and poured a flood of celestial radiance down 
upon John Preston’s uplifted transfigured face. 
And the bells leaped and pealed as for a victory. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“Villain, villain, smiling, damned villain.” 

The study of the rectory of St. Michael’s 
Church was plainly but substantially furnished 
in oak. The pictures were of religious subjects, 

_ and selected with great taste. A huge fireplace 
revealed a snapping blaze, the only light in the 
room save that which gleamed from the candles 
on the prie-dieu in the tiny oratory which opened 
from the study, and was separated from it only 
by a heavy velvet curtain, which was now par- 
tially drawn. 

In front of the open fire, this bitter winter 
night, a huge arm-chair was waiting for an occu- 
pant. A dressing-gown of thick, dark material 
lay over the arm of the chair, and a pair of slip- 
pers were toasting on the hearth. 

Within hand-reach of the chair was a small 
table, on which, in a handsome frame, stood a 
s‘tperbly painted miniature of a face lined and 


in trouble, it was to Father John he went. 
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seamed with experience, whose dark, tempestuous 
eyes stared out from under soft waves of hair 
heavily powdered with silver—the face of Edward 
Preston. This study and oratory were the living 
rooms of John Preston, now ‘‘ Father John”’ to 
everybody from the roughest laborer on the road 
to the tiniest child in the parish of St. Michael’s. 
It was in this humble sphere that the educated, 
cultivated man, who had renounced the world 
and all its luxuries, had begun his ministrations. 

Father John’s parish lay about ten miles from 
his old home. It was a great joy to him that he 
had been assigned to labors in this region. He 
had thrown himself into this new life with all the 
zeal of the novice. He thought only of doing 
good. Never was the night too cold or stormy 
for the priest to be abroad on his errands of 
mercy. Never did he consult self in his blame- 
less sacrificial life. Asa result he was loved by 
Protestants and Catholics alike. If anyone was 
Chil- 
dren adored him, and the aged and infirm blessed 
him as he passed. His vows had not changed 
his sunny, lovable nature. There was nothing 
austere about him. He diffused sunshine and 
kindliness, strength and peace, wherever he went. 

It was now three years since the scales dropped 
from John Preston’s eyes, and he saw that the 
woman he had loved so tenderly preferred his 
brother. He had insisted upon a speedy mar- 
riage, and had himself put Mary’s hand in 
Edward’s. Then he sent the happy pair away 
for an extended European and Oriental journey. 
Nora went back to the convent school, in which 
she was being educated. Barney and the house- 
keeper remained to take care of the family man- 
sion until Mr. and Mrs. Edward Preston should 
return to take possession of their home. Mrs. 
Margaret Cosy came to live with Father John as 
his housekeeper—to watch, scold, and tyrannize 
over him as only an old family servant can. 

To-night she came into the study, and after 
poking the fire vigorously to augment its already 
ruddy glow, she lighted the candles on the man- 
tel and scrutinized the clock. 

“Ten o’clock,’? she murmured, ‘and ‘ His 
Riverence’ ’’—Margaret loved the titlhe—‘‘ not 
home vet. That poor woman must be very low, 
or he surely would have been in by this time.’’ 

She crossed to the window cpening into the 
little garden, and peered through the frosty 
pane. 

“What a cowld night, and His Riverence out 
widout his muffler. Whativer will I do wid 
him? He is so careless. He niver thinks of his 
welfare and health, God bless him.” 
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She turned back to the fire, and in passing the 
little table her glance fell on the portrait stand- 
‘ing there. She stopped a moment and regarded 
it thoughtfully. ‘‘ It’s quare, the difference there 
were between thim brothers. I never yet heard 
any good of Mr. Edward. I suppose it were his 
handsome face and blarneying tongue that took 
Miss Mary. Selfish, selfish to the core, was Mr. 
Edward, an’ that hot-headed ! But His Riverence 
thinks there were never anybody like him. He 
will have this picture right here, where he can 
look at it and talk to it, too. I often hear him 
‘murmuring something to it when he takes it in 
his hand. I should ‘think now Mr. Edward 


would stop traveling in thim. outlandish places, 
and come home and sittle down in the owld: 


house. That would make His Riverence 80 


happy.”’ 

She shook out the cassock-like dressing-gown, 
put the slippers nearer the fire, gave a glance to 
see that everything was right, wound up the 
clock between the candles on the mantelpiece 
and departed. 


The fire crackled and snapped and sent its: 


alluring glow through the frost-gemmed window 
out on the snowy highway. The clock ticked 
solemnly, measuring the hours of life left to the 
dying woman, at whose bedside Father John 
was watching. The hands crept round to half 
after ten. The lights in the quiet little country 
parish were all out. A whirling wind was filling 
the air with particles of flying sleet. The moon 
had crept behind the lowering clouds. 

A figure stole up the little garden-path and 
crept to the side of the priest’s house. It was a 
miserable figure, that staggered with fatigue and 
beat its hands upon its sides for warmth, ere its 
frozen fingers tried the window, which was very 
near the ground. 

The window yielded at once. Father John 
had no fear of midnight intruders. His small 
castle was never bolted and barred. The in- 
truder stepped into the study, and with the in- 
stinct of a freezing animal slouched at once to 
the dancing, leaping, welcoming fire. As the 
firclight fell across the trembling figure, bruised, 
hleeding from a cut in the forehead and panting 
like a tired dog, it showed that the man wore 
the garb of dishonor, the hideous striped dress of 
a convict. 

“How cold I am!’ whispered the man, 
hoarsely. ‘‘ Oh, that fire, that fire!’ He gloated 
over it, he stretched his ragged arms toward it 
as though he would embrace it. He seemed to 
have no thought beyond getting some warmth 
into his shivering frame. But as he grew 
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warmer he began to remember and to cast fur- 
tive glances about like a hunted beast. 

“‘T wonder where I am? I must have 
tramped ten miles, skulking through swamps 
and wood. Oh, I’m so hungry, I’m so tired !”’ 
wiping his sleeve across his bleeding forehead. 
“T must get on, though !—I must get on! I 
suppose the pack is after me in full ory by this 
time. I must get to the city before daybreak. 
What shall Ido when I get there? What refuge? 
—these damned clothes! I’ve got to steal some 
in this house. That’s just what I'll do. Now 
let me look about. I must go carefully’ Pma 
bit dizzy. It’s my head. And then I’m so 
hungry. This is a tidy place. It’s queer, too, 
I can’t make it out. These pictures and—hello ! 
What’s that ?”’ 

In turning about the man caught sight of the 
little oratory half hidden by the heavy curtain, 
the prie-dieu, the lighted wax-candles in the sil- 
ver candlesticks and the massive silver crucifix 
that stood between them. 

‘¢ Well, I’m blowed,’’ remarked the fugitive, 
cautiously ‘stealing over and looking in, ‘‘if it 
don’t look a bit like the prison chapel. Where 
in®hell am I?’ He peered out the window. 
‘There’s a little church with a cross on 
top. Well, I’m blessed if I hain’t struck the 
priest’s house. Steal from a priest? That's 
tough. But I’ve got to do it. I wonder if there’s 
an overcoat somewhere about? And I'll just put 
one of those candlesticks in my pocket. I can 
hock it when I get to Downing’s place. T guess 
he’ll take me in.’ 

He could not keep away from the fire, he was 
so thoroughly chilled. As he crept back now 
with chattering teeth to the enticing blaze, in 
the darkness he stumbled against thé little table 
on which the portrait stood. It fell on the rug 
with a soft thud. 

The man had given a great start at the. noise, 
but recovering himself, stooped mechanically 
and picked up the picture. 

‘“Tet’s look at it,” he said; ‘‘ perhaps it’s © 
my host. I'd like to see the gentleman I’m . 
honoring by a call.” 

He bent his dishonorably shaven, sania 
bruised head over the smiling, cruel face. 

A hoarse, muffled cry burst from his white 
lips. 

‘‘Good God !—good God! His face !—his 
face! His damned, treacherous, handsome face! 
What’s ‘+ doing here? Whose house is this? 
His? No, no, of course not! This is the 
priest’s—the priest's .° 


His condition now was terrible. He was 


**RISING, HE WALKED TO HIS ORATORY AND SWEPT BACK THE CURTAIN. THE CONVICT STOOD BEFORE HM’. 
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trembling, not with cold and hunger and ter- 
ror, but with rage. A desire to kill had seized 
him. He looked like a wild beast ready to rend 
his prey. He muttered broken snatches of sen- 
tences. 

‘‘Oh, you villain !—you cursed—I was bad 
enough before you came in my way, but after- 
wards—and Janet, what have vou done with 
her? Answer me, answer z 

He stopped suddenly, every nerve alert. There 
was a step on the piazza. He dropped the por- 
trait on the rug and fled straight to the oratory, 
and hastily drew the folds of the heavy curtain 
before him. 


CHAPTER NX. 


“Not poppy nor mandragord, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday.” 

The door opened, bringing an angry rush of 
the night wind. Father John entered, stamping 
the snow from his feet on the rug. The noise 
speedily brought Margaret hurrying in. ‘‘ Ah, 
Father’’— for John would not permit ‘‘ Your 
Riverence”’ to his face—‘‘ you are home at last !’’ 
she cried. ‘‘I suppose you are frozen ?”’ 

‘*It is a bitter wind,’’ replied Father John. 
‘* God help all those who are abroad this night.”’ 

‘“And how is Mrs. Stevens?’ queried the 
housekeeper. 

“She is very low. I doubt if she sees ‘the 
sunrise. Very likely I will be summoned before 
morning to administer extreme unction.”’ 

“* Well, then,’’ said Margaret, speaking as to a 

child, ‘‘ you must get to bed right away and 
have a wink of sleep.”’ 
_ “All right, Margaret,’’ returned Father John, 
cheerily, ‘‘T’ll obey, but give me a few minutes 
conversation with—that splendid fire,’ going 
over to it and spreading his hands to the blaze. 

‘Shall I light the candles, Father ?”’ 

‘¢No, Margaret, not to-night. Good-night.”’ 

‘*(jood-night, Father.”’ 

As the door closed behind Margaret, Father 
John drew forward his arm-chair, and, throwing 
himself down in it, prepared to enjoy the cheer- 
ful blaze. Doing this, his eyes fell on the pic- 
ture lving on the rug. He stooped and picked 
it up. 

“Why, how came Ned’s picture here 2’ he 
asked, in astonishment. ‘‘ I suppose Margaret 
must have knocked it off without noticing it. 
Ah, my hoy, my boy, how your dear face smiles 
up at me! I wonder where you are to-night. 
Are you well and happy? I pray so. And 
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Mary, Mary, God grant you, too, have every 
hope realized.”’ 

He threw back his noble head against the 
chair, and closed his eyes in revery. The firc- 
light played across his face. It had not changed 
much in these years. A little older, a little 
graver perhaps, but possessing the look of peace 
and resignation characteristic of those who have 
attained the heights of self-immolation. One 
would have said that Father John was content 
with his lot in lifes And so he was. Having 
put his hand to the plow, John Preston was not 
the man to look back. 

“Let me sce,’? he mused; ‘‘it must be two 
months since I heard from them in Alexandria. 
I wish they would write oftener.” I shall be 
very thankful when their wanderings are over, 
and they return to settle down in the dear old 
home. It needs the sunshine of their presence, 
the sound of their laughter—yes, and the patter 
of children’s feet. Ah, how happy I shall be 
when Ned’s and Mary’s first-born is put into 
my arms to bless and baptize.”’ 

A smile lighted up his kind face. 

“Why,” after a moment consulting the clock; 
‘Thad no idea it was so late ! Half after eleven. 
I must get some sleep at once, for I shall in all 
probability be aroused before daydawn.”’ 

Father John carefully deposited the picture 
which he had been holding all this time on the 
table, and looked tenderly at it. ‘‘ Good-night. 
Ned,’’ he said. ‘‘Good-night, dear boy.”’ 

Then he crossed the room to the window, and 
looked out on the night. Though the wind was 
still blowing keenly, the clouds had dispersed 
and the cold moon and stars were shining out 
once more. ; 

‘‘What a glorious, what a terrible sight!’ 
murmured the priest, looking up at the sky. 
‘Cold, white, glittering stars, that look down 
on the just and unjust, on life and death, have 
you shone on my dear wanderers somewhere ?”’ 

Turning from the window he thoughtfully re- 
traced his steps to the fire. 

“‘T hope I may soon hear again from those 


children. I don’t know what is the matter 
with me to-night. They are constantly in my 
thoughts. .And I have such a feeling of depres- 


sion—haye had it all day, and all the evening. 
A foreboding as if a crisis were impending. 
Why, this is superstitious folly. I must shake 
off these fancies. I will cast my every care on 
Him who cares for me.”’ 

He walked slowly toward the oratory. His out- 
stretched hand had grasped the curtain to draw 
it back when there came a knock on his door. 
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He paused, listening. Was it a trick of the 
night wind? No, another knock. 

“‘ Who can it be at this hour?” he murmured. 
“‘Tt must be Stevens. The poor woman is al- 
ready worse.” 

His hand dropped the curtain. 
toward the door. 

Again the knock—the knock which was the 
knell of doom to Father John’s hopes, aims and 
earthly happiness— resounded. And mingled 
with the moaning wind, came another sound—a 
voice crying, ‘‘ John, John !’’ 

‘* Who calls me that ?”’ cried the priest, with a 
strange sensation at his heart as if a dead hand 
clutched it. ; 

Father John flung open the door. A woman 
heavily wrapped and veiled stood on the thresh- 
hold. 


He turned 


CHAPTER XI. 
‘All thy billows have gone over my soul.” 


AT the sight of that shrouded and veiled figure, 
the priest again felt a strange inexplicable thrill. 
Controlling himself by a mighty effort he spoke : 

‘€ Good-evening, daughter, did you wish to see 
me ?”? 

The woman did not speak, but drifted past 
him into the room. Mechanically he shut the 
door behind her and turned. : 

Who was this on her knees at his feet, moan- 
ing, shivering and sobbing? The form, the 
voice— 

‘Speak, daughter,’’ murmured Father John, 
a vague terror seizing him. ‘‘ Who are you? 
What—_”’ 

_ The woman with one desperate effort threw 
back her veil and lifted her wan, haggard face 
toward him. . 

“¢ John, John,’’ she moaned, ‘‘I have come 
home to die.”’ 

ce Mary 122: 

“¢Yes, I—I, who have crept here through the 
night to beg you to hide me and my shame!’ 

‘¢Your shame? Mary, my child, of what are 
you talking?’ He gently raised her from the 
floor and guided ‘her to the chair before the fire, 

into which she sank in utter exhaustion. ‘‘ You 
are ill and suffering, Mary. But surely you are 
not alone? Ned is with vou, of course ?”’ 

‘€ No,’’ said Mary, in a tone of bitter despair ; 
¢¢ no, I am alone—alone !’ 

‘€Do you mean to tell me,’’ cried Father 
John, anxiously, ‘‘that you have crossed the 
ocean alone? Mary, speak, what is it? Have 
you left your husband ?”’ 


. til—Oh, God, how can I tell you! 
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‘‘T have no husband !”’ groaned the girl. 

The priest staggered back and caught a chair 
to steady himself. 

‘* Dead !—dead !’’ he gasped. 

‘‘To me, yes,’’ returned Mary. ‘‘Oh, John, 
he was never my husband !’ 

There was a terrible silence in the room, 
broken only by the snapping of the fire on the 
hearth, the solemn ticking of the clock and the 
shrieks of the night blast. 

‘¢ Never—your—husband ’ 
John’s voice? 

Mary glanced at him in pity. For an instant 
her own suffering was forgotten, as she saw the 
face, awful in its livid rigidity, which confronted 
hers. : 

‘* Listen !”’ she cried. ‘‘ We had not been mar- 
ried a year when I began to see Ned’s indiffer- 
ence towards me. It has gone from bad to 
worse—neglect, unkindness, unfaithfulness—un- 
One. night, 
about two months ago, he had been drinking 
heavily, and was more abusive than usual, when 
suddenly he turned on me with a cruel laugh 
and told me that he wished he had never seen 
me, that he was sick and tired of me, and I 
might as well learn the truth, that I was not his 
legal wife—that I never had been!’ Her voice 
rose almost to a shriek. 

“Not his wife?’ demanded Father John. 
“Why, he is mad! I myself put your hand in 
his.”” . 

“He had been married before, John—married 
in aColorado mining town. The woman’s name, 
he said, was Janet Reed.’’ 

The curtain before the oratory stirred. A face 
peered out one instant from its folds, then was 
gone again. 

Stunned, dazed by what he had heard, Father 
John stood as if turned to stone. At last he 
spoke, brokenly at first, then suddenly rousing 
like an enraged lion : 

‘* Married — before — in Colorado — Ned — he 
dared do this accursed thing? He dared take 
those solemn vows to you before God’s altar? 
Ah, my child, my child, my poor broken-hearted 
helpless child, he shall dearly pay for this in- 
famy! You did right to come to me. You shall 
be protected—ay, and righted, too !’’ 

‘‘Ah, John!’ cried the poor girl, sobbing 

Idly, ‘‘I had no one but you to turn to. You 

ll find some quiet place for me, won't you, 

aere I can be shut away from the world—where 

can die?” ; 

Father John took the appealing hands 1aised 
to him in his, and tenderly chafed them. 


Was that Father 
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‘“My child,’’ said he, solemnly, ‘you shall 
not die, you shall be sheltered and shielded to 
the utmost. But first you must have rest. You 
have come so far, endured so much; you must 
have sleep, food, too, for you are faint.’ 

He rang his bell violently, and in a few 
moments Margaret entered, in a most excited 
state. 

‘What is the matter, Father ?’’ she cried, in 
alarm ; ‘‘did you ring? Why m 

She stopped short at the sight of the white 
motionless figure before the fire. , 

Father John raised Mary in his arms and bade 
‘Margaret to approach. The good soul ‘did so, 
and, seeing who it was, cried out: » 

‘*Oh, Miss Mary, oh, what has happened ?”’ 

‘* Margaret,’’ said the priest, gravely, ‘‘yes, it 
is Mr. Edward’s wife. Take her, give her every 
care and attention. She has traveled far and is 
very weary. See that she has food and drink. 
And Margaret, my old servant and friend ’’— 
his voice shook —‘‘ ask her no questions. I im- 
plore the charity of your silence.”’ 

Tears were streaming down Margaret’s rugged 
cheeks as she marked the anguish in both these 
faces. She lifted Mary in her strong arms and 
carried her from the room. , 

Father John remained standing on the rug be- 
fore the fire. His head was bowed, his hands 
clinched as if they longed to throftle something. 
Priest though he was, he was yet a man. The 
sight of the wreck of the fair woman he had 
loved, the thought of the ruthless hand which 
had wrought the ruin, drove him almost beside 
himself with righteous rage. 

‘“What shall I do? What shall I do?’ he 
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cried, in agony. ‘‘ The villain !—the villain ! 
And it was for this,’’ lifting his head and crying 
out in intense suffering, ‘‘that I tore out my 
heart and trampled it under foot. He took all 
from -me—my home, my hopes, my love. My 
home is desolate, my hopes destroyed, and that 
pure, innocent child betrayed and ruined. Nay, 
more’’—and his voice trembled now with some- 
thing more than mere rage and sorrow, with 
the vibration .of outraged piety—‘‘ this impious 
wretch has dared to mock the majesty of the 
Church—to insult Heaven itself. Oh, venge- 
ance ! . vengeance !”’ lifting his hands-to call it 
down. Then, suddenly catching sight of Ed- 
ward’s portrait on the table, he seized it in a 
fury. ‘‘Out of my sight," treacherous, smiling, 
accursed face !’’ and flung it upon the hearth- 
stone, where the glass crashed into a thousand 
pieces, though the handsome face itself lay un- 
disturbed, Jooking.up with a smile as if contem- 
plating the ruin it had made. . 

-Father John sank down by the table, and, 
burying his face in his arms upon it, burst into 
tears. His dreadful sobs rang through the lonely 
room. Suddenly lifting his tear-stained face, he 
cried out : 

“‘T cannot bear it !—I cannot bear it! 
what shall Ido? What shall I do?’ 

Then, as if ip Mhswer to his agonized entreaty, 
like a great wave of consolation creeping over his 
soul, came that sublime command: “Cast thy . 
burden on the Lord.”’ : 

‘What can I do but pray !’’ he murmured. 

Rising, he walked to his oratory and swept 
back the curtain. 

The convict stood before him. 


Oh, 


(To be continued. ) 


ALSO. 
By RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 


Aso the darkness falling on thy face, 

The shadows as they fall and flit and hover, 
Display in every line an unknown grace, 

In every dimple deeper charm discover— 
Showing in arc of lid, in curve of lip, 
The twilight wonder of God’s workmanship ; 


The twilight wonder of a gentle thought 
Translated into beauty gently fair, 

Some eyelid-languor by a vision wrought, 
Some record of an often-whispered prayer, 

Some hope by daylight hidden for a while 

Made manifest a moment as a smile. 


Oh, sweetest face, the varying light reveals 
The varying beauty that thy lines possess ; 
The twilight shows the charm that noon conceals, 
Yet noonday has its own bright loveliness ; 
And evermore both noon and night we see 
God’s love and peace made visible in thee. 


TRACY’S TRUNK. 


By THOMAS 


last summer for Barone he 
left behind him a reputa- 
tion as an American of 
highly patriotic instincts, 
the possession of which he 
demonstrated in a variety 
of ways. Each of these 
ways was commendable. For instance, Tracy 
made no secret of the fact that it pained him 
to hear his name spoken as though the ‘‘r”’ 
in it were a ‘‘w’’— such emasculated pronun- 
ciation being productive of the impression that 
the name was Twacy ; he frowned upon check 
patterns, large or small, in his choice of cloth- 
ing; he continued, despite the hard times, to 
smoke fifteen-cent cigars rather than affect the 
essentially British briar-root pipe; and, to crown 
all, he had never, in the wettest and muddiest of 
weather, been detected taking his walks abroad 
with the ends of his trousers turned up. In- 
deed, ‘‘ trousers’? was a term not in his lexi- 
con—he stuck, with conscientious consistency, to 
‘pants.’’ And the beauty of it was, that Tracy 
seemed to accomplish all this without the slight- 
est effort. 

Thus the future seemed to promise well for 
Ten Eyck Tracy, and his practical patriotism 
caused him to shine as a bright particular star, 
diminishing the reflected lustre of the Anglo- 
maniac consteHation surrounding him.  Ad- 
miration and respect, however, were not his 
only guerdons, for commercial prosperity smiled 
upon him, and within the preceding year the 
increase in his bank account had seemed to 
justify the European trip from which he had re- 
turned a few weeks prior to the date at which 
this history was written. 

As everyone knew and admitted, Tracy’s de- 
sire to go abroad had its origin in a purely pla- 
tonic thirst for increase of knowledge and the 
broadening influences of travel. One so in- 
tensely American would return from Europe an 
educated observer—not an apish imitator, Amid 
much congratulation and profuse well-wishing, 
therefore, Tracy had sailed from New York, and 
as the big liner swung out from her moorings at 
the North River doek, on a sunny afternoon in 
July, he looked forward with keen anticipation 
to the trip before him, at the same time men- 
tally predicting that, within two months, 


he 
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would step ashore at the same spot, joyful in 
reaching home as he now was in leaving it. 

Among those who waved handkerchiefs to the 
departing Tracy from the pier was a young 
woman of fashionable appearance, and in whose 
eyes, despite her efforts to look unconcerned, 
there glistened a trace of tears. In Miss Violet 
Sanford, Tracy had an ardent admirer ; nor had, 
he been slow to reciprocate. Although, within 
the set in which they moved, both might have 
had a wide choice, the same forces operated to 
repel them from their associates. 

Both were of one mind as regards the prev- 
alent disease of Anglomania, and would have 
shrunk from the prospect of a matrimonial alli- 
ance with anyone who did not hold opinions as 
pronounced as their own. Certainly it must have 
been this which induced Tracy to disregard the 
opportunities that lay around him to wed girls of 
much greater attractions, in the double sense of 
beauty and wealth, than Miss Sanford could lay 
claim to. On the other hand, the young woman 
suffered from no dearth of devoted admirers, her 
quick wit and charm of manner giving her a de- 
cided advantage over many fair rivals, her superi- 
ors in other important respects. As between this 
man and this woman, however, when all is said 
and done, we arrive again at the starting point— 
that their true bond of sympathy was their un- 
compromising Americanism. 

The social set Mr. Tracy and Miss Sanford or- 
namented was not of that ultra-fashionable order 
commonly characterized as ‘‘ smart ;’’ most of its 
members being well-to-do people who earned the 
money they spent. Some of them earned a great 
deal, all of them expended a very fair amount, 
and a few only were persons of leisure who could 
afford to concentrate their entire attention upon 
dress and manners—the two things which, ac- 
cording to his lights, the orthodox Anglomaniac 
proclaims his religion. Miss Sanford had _prob- 
ably inherited her contempt for Anglomania 
from her parents, with whom, at an age when 
she had attained her majority, and when her 
character had become fully formed, she had for- 
saken her native State of New Hampshire for the 
sophisticated social atmosphere of the American 
metropolis. The elder Sanfords, while of 
‘straight’? English ancestry, had lost all the 
insular characteristics of their forefathers, and 
were typical specimens of the upper middle- 
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grade New Englander, who entertains no admira- 
tion whatever for the traditions of Old England. 
They took life as they had found it, and dealt 
altogether in the practical realities of their own 
experience, utterly failing to perceive either sense 
or expediency in the fashion of imitating the 
vices as well as the virtues of an alien civiliza- 
tion, with which the imitators themselves can 
have none of that spontaneous sympathy which 
comes only from early and continuous associa- 
tion. Hence it followed that, in the eyes of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sanford, the Anglomaniac was simply 
a grotesque mountebank, whose antics were so 
inexplicable to them that not even their sense of 
risibility was aroused. 

Violet Sanford had grown up so devoted to her 
parents and so imbued with a sense of their in- 
fallibility, that, even at an age when women be- 
gin to think for themselves, her judgments, if 
not her impressions, were in all cases influenced 
by their views, and, as I have said, in none more 
strongly than in that of the burning question of 
Anglomania. 

“IT can’t help admiring Mr. Tracy; he is so 
different from the other young men of his set,’ 
remarked Mrs. Sanford, time and again, her 
opinion being promptly endorsed by her hus- 
band, who hastened to add his tribute : 

‘* Yes, yes; young Tracy has character—in 
fact, he’s American.’’ 

That was the keynote of all their criticism ; 
and its constant reiteration made Miss Violet 
regard Ten Eyck Tracy as the very model of 
manhood. 

Tracy was of mingled Dutch and English an- 
cestry, and his character was a happy blend of 
the steadiness and enterprise for which those 
races have been remarkable. He had given 
proof of this in his business career, only a lim- 
ited number of his contemporaries having at- 
tained an equal degree of commercial success. 
He was an excellent example of the product 
American civilization has evolved out of the 
mixed races—forming a distinct national type 
of its own, and to which so much of Aryan 
achievement within our century must be cred- 
ited. In the eyes of Miss Sanford’s parents, 
Tracy’s prosperity was, of course, attributable to 
the fact that he had eschewed follies peculiar to 
the youth of the time. His business was that of 
an importer; and the European trip the elder 
Sanfords had excused from the possible charge 
of extravagance, on the ground that it was, in 
reality, a combination of business and pleasure. 
Tracy would be able to look after so many of his 
interests abroad, they said, while obtaining a 
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salutary relaxation from hard work. So he had 
gone ‘away with the unanimous approval of his 
friends. 

But, ag no man is quite beyond the reach of 
jealousies and adverse critics—howsoever con- 
temptible may be the one and incompetent the 
other — Tracy’s departure was the o¢casion of 
some sarcastic utterances. Mr. Van Sickle, walk- 
ing back along the steamer pier to West Street to 
catch the Belt Line car, playfully remarked to 
Miss Violet Sanford, that now Tracy was gone 
there doubtless would be a drop in American 
securities. 

‘Well, that can’t matter much to you, Mr. 
Van Sickle, foreign bonds being your specialty.’’ 

Van Sickle, who was a prolcer of Anglomaniac 
tendencies, replied : 

“‘Let us hope that Tracy will not return en- 
slaved by foreign bonds. I fear there is at least 
a margin of doubt that he may.”’ 

‘You should not speculate on futures,’’ 
torted Miss Sanford. 

‘‘ Why, don’t you know, only fellows on the 
Produce Exchange do that sort of thing, you 
know.”’ 

‘* Sometimes we fall into the ways of others, 
especially if we have any natural turn for imita- 
tion,’? went on she, naively. But the Anglo- 
maniacal Van Sickle didn’t seem to see it, judg- 
ing by his answer : 

‘““Mr. Tracy is the last person one would 
accuse of being a copyist.”’ 

“Oh, I'm not afraid of him, I assure you.”’ 
And down went Miss Violet’s parasol, as her es- 
cort hailed a passing car, and together they 
stepped aboard. 

The European trip proved a great success, and 
along in the latter part of August Tracy began 
to think of turning his steps homeward. By the 
time he would reach New York the fall trade 
would be commencing, and he was too much of 
a business man to neglect any of its serious du- 
ties merely for the sake of pleasure. Moved by 
such considerations, he bade farewell to the gay 
distractions of the French capital and crossed 
the Channel to Dover, from whence he ran up 
to London with the intention of passing a week 
there before sailing from Liverpool. In London 
he had some matters of business to see to, and 
was delayed unexpectedly till the last moment, 
arriving in Liverpool too late for. the steamer he 
had intended 1o take. Finding himself con- 
fronted with.the prospect of a week’s «delay, he 
resolved upon an excursion to the Lancashire 
watering-place of Stockport, where the interim 
could be passed with more pleasure and profit 
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than seemed possible if he remained in Liver- 
pool. At Stockport the August sultriness was 
pleasantly tempered by seacoast breezes; and 
much as he enjoyed the visit, in order to avoid 
any possibility of his missing his steamer for the 
second time, he left a day earlier than was abso- 
lutely necessary. 

When his train rolled into Liverpool it was 
nearly nine o’clock in the evening, and the long 
English twilight was already deepening into 
night as he retraced his steps, after alighting 
from the railway carriage, in the direction of the 
luggage van at the end of the platform. Here 
he sought his baggage, as the trunks and boxes 
of the passengers were thrown out from the open 
door of the van. When his fine large leather 
portmanteau, which contained the best part of 
his apparel, was extricated from the mass of bag- 
gage under which it had lain buried, Tracy, with 
a valedictory sigh. of satisfaction, recognized the 
letter T painted ‘in. neat white letters upon the 
end of the portmanteau, and turned to give di- 
rections to the porter in brown corduroy uni- 
form, who stood at his elbow. With the porter’s 
assistance a cab was secured and the baggage 
piled on top, and Tracy was driven rapidly to 
the Great Transatlantic Hotel. The steamer was 
to sail at four o’clock on the following afternoon, 
and as the best part of the evening was gone 
the wandering New Yorker abandoned his pre- 
vious intention of visiting one of the local places 
of amusement, and passed his last evening on 
English soil in the smoking-room of the hotel. 

Next morning Tracy arose early, and having 
arranged for the despatch of his baggage to the 
steamer, went sight-seeing around the city until 
the hour of his departure. He was careful not 
to miss the vessel this time. 

Nearing the end of a voyage over smooth seas 
and under clear skies, Tracy told himself that the 
past six weeks had been a period of unequaled 
enjoyment, and that the prospect of returning to 
the ‘daily grind”’ of everyday life was less allur- 
ing the closer it drew. Home and home inter- 
ests, however, never lose their hold on a con- 
stant nature like his, and the first sight of the 
green slopes of Staten Island revived all the in- 
stinctive affection for the land of his heart and 
treasure. Yes, he stood on deck, as the steamer 
passed up the Narrows, and was glad.. He had 
predicted that he would return joyfully, and the 
prediction was finally fulfilled as soon as he 
read, with the naked eye, the time of day from 
the big dial on the red tower of the Produce Ex- 
change, and swept past the bowery foliage of 
Battery Park, up the North River dotted with 
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tooting tugs and intermittent ferryboats gliding 
to and from the Jersey shore. 

Everyone who has experienced it knows that 
the ordeal of inspection of baggage undergone by 
incoming travelers from Europe, varies in de- 
gree of severity, and that sometimes a minute 
ransacking of one’s entire effects is insisted upon 
by the customs officers, whereas upon other simi- 
lar occasions baggage is passed after a compara- 
tively nominal inquisition. ‘Tracy’s lucky star 
was in the ascendant; and either his honest 
countenance or some equally reassuring personal 
characteristic convinced the inspectors that there 
could not be anything contraband about him or 
his, and so he was ‘‘put through’’ with a celer- 
ity that contributed to his comfort and conve- 
nience. 

Before going to Europe Tracy had given up 
the bachelor apartment he called his home, con- 
templating a removal to another part of the city 
on his return. Surveying the well-remembered 
vista of West Street he pondered—as the turbu- 
lent tide of trucks flowed on in its tedious course, 
to flood the wharves and piers with every im- 
aginable variety of merchandise in transit—how, 
like the boxes, crates and sacks passing before 
him on those very trucks, he, too, required to be 
labeled for some definite destination. 

“Drive to the St. Columbus,”’ he said to the 
hack-driver, and away he was rattled over the 
uneasy cobblestones of upper West Street. True 
to his principles, he had selected a hotel with 
a patriotic name, for Europe had not spoiled 
him in the least; though, had he been such a 
man as Van Sickles, he would surely have pa- 
tronized the ‘‘ Victoria,”’ or the ‘‘St. James.’’ 

Tracy brought with him from the steamship 
dock the leather portmanteau bearing the legend 
“‘T”” in white letters upon the end ; and also a 
hand-satchel. The rest of his baggage was to 
come on in the usual course. 

Always of simple habits, Tracy had found his 
modest needs simply supplied by one suit of 
clothes for wear during the return trip across the 
Atlantic, and the only thing he had occasion to 
keep by him in his stateroom had been the 
hand-satchel which now rested upon a chair be 
side the bureau. The portmanteau, forwarded 
upstairs according to his orders, was aiso in the 
room. 

Absence from the city of his birth, of which 
he was a faithful lover, had served but to make 
his heart grow fonder ; and a wish to renew ac- 
quaintance with its streets induced him to leave 
the hotel. It was half-past five o’clock, and 
there was just time for an hour’s stroll, after 
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‘© REALLY, MR. TRACY, I SHOULDN’T HAVE RECOGNIZED YOU,’ SUPPLEMENTED MRS, SANFORD.”? 


which he proposed to change his clothes and 
exercise an old-time privilege by making an 
evening call upon the Sanfords. 

The hot, humid August day was now heavily 
overcast, and not a breath of air stirred; but 
Tracy did not think of the weather—there was 
sunshine in his heart sufficient to gild the 
darkest day that ever dawned on America. He 
took a longer walk than he had at first purposed, 
and to expedite his return journey hailed a car, 


leaving it when he reached the square on the far 
side of which his hotel was situated. Drops of 
rain—great splashing drops—began to patter on 
the pavement, the black sky was transfigured 
with repeated flashes of lightning, and as Tracy 
hurried along the deserted walks of the square 


‘park a terrific tropical thunder-shower de- 


scended. It beat up in white spray from the 
asphalt paths, filling his low shoes with water, 
and hard as he could sprint the rain fell still 
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faster, and he finally darted into the vestibule of 
the hotel as thoroughly drenched as if he had 
just been fished out of the North River on the 
end of a boathook. 

Undressing with all possible haste, he rubbed 
himself vigorously with a rough towel, and then 
proceeded to unlock the portmanteau to secure a 
fresh suit of clothes. Somehow the lock did 
not yield very readily, and at first he thought he 
must have mistaken the key ; but a series of 
turns eventually shot the bolt. Unfastening the 
catch of the inside cover in one side of the 
portmanteau, he drew out a brown velvet jacket. 
This was of the kind often worn by men upon 
the street in England, but seldom in the United 
States. Under the jacket were two pairs of 
knickerbockers, made of a light tweed material; 
the pattern being a broad check ; and beneath 
these lay two white waistcoats, and several pairs 
of long hose. The other side of the portmanteau 
contained three or four colored shirts of spotted 
and striped design. 

Tracy’s first sensation on beholding this 
treasure-trove was one of blank amazement, 
quickly succeeded by profound disgust and dis- 
appointment. Good heavens! his stock of best 


clothing was gone--stolen, lost, exchanged— 


what? By degrees his presence of mind re- 
turned, and he carefully examined the portman- 
teau, establishing beyond question that, with the 
exception of the maker’s trademark—which was 
a London one—the trunk was a perfect duplicate 
of his own, even to the white-painted letter ‘‘T’’ 
on the outside. This, alas! intended as a pre- 
caution, had been his undoing, causing him to 
claim the property of someone having the same 
initials, when leaving the Stockport train at 
Liverpool. 

He sat on a chair, nervously fingering the 
brass check for the rest of his baggage, and de- 
voutly hoping that this was the only mistake he 
had committed. He soon recognized that two 
courses only were open to him, either to go to 
bed, or to dress himself in this outlandish attire 
for his call upon the Sanfords. His baggage 
would not arrive until morning, and it was too 
late to buy or hire another suit. The humor of 
the situation — despite his loss—now overcame 
him, and he thought what an excellent joke it 
would be to make his first appearance, after re- 
turning from Europe, in this ultra-English set of 
garments. He would let the Sanfords think 


what they pleased, leave them mystified, and ex- - 


plain the joke by letter next day. 
The clothes were evidently almost new, and 
Tracy fitted them so admirably that they might 
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have been made for him. The shirts were ex- 
quisitely laundered, and he chose one with large 
red spots on a white ground ; and when he had 
put the finishing touches to his costume, he 
made quite a striking figure. To say the least of 
it, the effect was picturesque and full of color. 
And, for Tracy, it had the merit of most decided 
novelty. It remained to be seen how it would 
strike his friends. 

The rain was over, and as Tracy walked 
through the streets en route to the Sanford’s resi- 
dence, he attracted a fair amount of attention. 
Had the night been finer, he probably would 
have attracted still more. Constitutionally free 
from self-consciousness, he was ‘not a whit em- 
barrassed, and when he rang the bell at the door 
the recollection of how he was attired was more 
than half obliterated by thoughts of the welcome 
he could count upon receiving from one member 
of the Sanford family in particular. Entering 
the drawing-room, he was slightly taken aback 
by the sight of other visitors. Miss Violet, with 
a bright smile, was the first to greet him. 

“Oh, Mr. Tracy ! this is indeed a pleasing sur- 
prise, and for a moment I could not believe it 
was you.”’ * 

‘Really, Mr. Tracy, I shouldn’t have recog- 
nized you,’’ supplemented Mrs. Sanford. 

*“No, you shouldn’t ; nor any member of our 
family,’’ muttered her husband, under his breath. 
“T can’t credit this—it’s—it’s—an awful trans- 
formation !’ 

These three exclamations were uttered in rapid 
succession, and in tones which conveyed three 
degrees of the same emotion. Miss Sanford’s 
voice expressed amused incredulity, Mrs. San- 
ford’s a deprecatory disbelief of the evidence of 
her eyes, and Mr. Sanford’s, a horrified protest 
against some preposterous proposition forced 
upon his acceptance in spite of the opposition of 
his senses. While exchanging greetings with 
daughter, mother and father, Tracey had ad- 
vanced further into the room, and he was now 
opposite a group of guests whom Mr. Sanford 
had temporarily deserted in order to pay his 
respects to the new arrival. 

‘Welcome home, Mr. Tracy. 
glad to see you again.”’ 

But the pressure of the hand which accom- 
panied these words was flabby rather than cor- 
dial; and the immediate return of his host to 
the other visitors, leaving Tracy to be entertainec 
by Miss Violet, somewhat chilled the ardor of 
the returned exile. In face and manner he 
noticed a change from the impulsive welcome of 
other days, and soon thought he also detected 
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an unpleasant disposition, on the daughter's 
part, to turn against him the keen edge of her 
satire. Many a time and oft he had sat and 
listened, amused, to the covert sallies she would 
make on the foibles and oddities of Van Sickle, 
-and youths of that ilk; and he now felt that it 
was quite another thing to be himself the target 
of her wit. ; 

“‘Then you really do think America the best 
place, Mr. Tracy ?”’ she asked. 

“*Certainly ; and I hope you don’t see any- 
thing contradictory of that assertion in my ap- 
pearance, now that I’m back ?”’ 

‘*You always used to be consistent, and I can- 
not believe that a trip to Europe could destroy 
such an admirable personal quality.”’ 

‘* And, honestly, you are sure that it hasn’t?’’ 

‘Oh, you know, we have not been together 
long enough to enable me to judge positively.” 

‘* But from what you have seen . 

“One shouldn’t judge by’ externals, Mr. 
Tracy,’’ replied Miss Sanford, persisting in this 
line of feminine evasion of a direct reply. 

‘‘True; they’re always deceptive, and if you 
formed your opinion of me in such a way, I 
should despair.”’ 

He said this without a thought of his clothes ; 
hut his fair antagonist was too sharp for him. 

‘«And I’d despair myself,’’ she said. 

Meanwhile the rest of the company, who, 
though absolute strangers to Tracy, were very old 
friends of the Sanfords, were showing much in- 
terest in the strangely dressed guest. Like the 
Sanfords themselves, they claimed New Hamp- 
shire for their native State, and represented the 
same old-fashioned, genuinely New England type 
of dyed-in-the-wool Americanism. They were 
on a brief visit to New York, and, unused to the 
cosmopolitan curiosities which are familiar sights 
in that wonderful city, had been fairly electrified 
when the vision of Tracy burst upon them with- 
out warning. Being intimate friends they made 
no secret of their astonishment. Mr. and Mrs. 
Slocum couldn’t overcome their curiosity. 

**How oddly the English dress. But I sup- 
pose you've gotten accustomed to such things, 
Slawson, since you came to New York ?”’ 

Mr. Sanford looked at Mrs. Slocum 
rogatively. 

‘*T mean your English friend talking to 
Violet,” the lady explained. 

Slawson Sanford’s face was a study. 

‘¢ Why, that’s young Tracy, the most sensible 
young fellow of our acquaintance. He is a born 
and bred New Yorker, and—and, he—he’s just 
back from Europe.”’ 
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‘‘ Ah, that’s it! That’s why he is so English 
in his dress. They say that’s very common 
among the young men of New York.’’ 

‘Tt never was one of Tracy’s faults; he’s a 
thorough American in sentiment and everything 
else.”’ — 

Notwithstanding his words, Mr. Sanford felt 
very angry. What did Tracy mean by thus forc- 
ing him into the unpleasant position of acting as 
his apologist? And the real humiliation was 
that he was compelled to apologize for himself 
for knowing Tracy—for countenancing, in short, 
this glaring exhibition of Anglomania ! 

“Who'd ever think it to look at him!’ said 
Mrs. Slocum, in a tone of plaintive perplexity. 
‘‘But you’re not the man, Slawson, as well I 
know, to encourage folly in anyone, especially 


-in a young man whom you receive at your home 


on terms of intimacy.”’ - 

As she spoke she glanced significantly at Miss 
Violet ; and the shrewd Sanford instantly trans- 
lated her words into an intimation that it would 
be odd, indeed, if he, Slawson Sanford, had been 
so reprehensible as to consent to his only child 
coming under the influence of an effete young 
man of the period who aped English manners 
and customs. Why, the idea assailed one of his 
most rigid principles! He felt himself called 
upon to allay Mrs. Slocum’s misgivings on the 
spot, and, nodding to his daughter, he, in a tri- 
umphantly prophetic tone, informed the Slocums 
that when ‘‘his young friend’’ was introduced, 
they would quickly discover their mistake. Vio- 
let comprehended her father’s-sign and suspend- 
ed the fire of mischievous raillery she had steadily 
maintained against Tracy ever since he arrived, 
to acquaint him of the fact that the Slocums 
desired an introduction. The pitiless sarcasm of 
his fair companion had by this time aroused in 
Tracy a perverse determination to carry the de- 
ception through to the bitter end; and he arose 
to follow her across the room fully prepared to 
do all he could to shock the prejudices of her 
parents and their guests. Mr. Sanford looked 
almost radiant, loftily anticipating his vindica- 
tion. 

‘You have been traveling in Europe?’ Mrs. 
Slocum enquired. 

‘“Yes,’’ replied Mr. Sanford’s young friend 
and vindicator. ‘‘Quite a relief, don’t vou 
know, to escape from our awful climate for a few 
weeks. American summers are really quite in- 
tolerable.’ 

“‘You have been accustomed to them all your 
life, though, have you not?” 

‘‘That’s just where the trouble is with us 
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Americans. We get in a rut, you see, and, as 
that absurd saying puts it—that vulgar expres- 
sion, don’t you know—about ‘America being 
good enough for us’—we, ah, we continue, in 
fact, to live in a sort ef, ah—fool’s paradise, I 
suppose you'd call it.” 

Blank dismay was depicted on Mr. Sanford’s 
countenance at this heretical outburst; but Mrs. 
Slocum’s husband indignantly rejoined : 

‘‘T entirely disagree with you, sir, and I have 
no hesitation in condemning this habit of decry- 
ing what one ought to respect and admire. It 
wasn’t so when I was young.”’ 

Tracy; nothing daunted, proceeded in his vin- 
dication of his host, speaking with a languid 
drawl and assuming an air of being intensely 
bored. Poor Mr. Sanford had apparently lost the 


power of speech, but his facial expression made- 


up for his silence. 

‘‘T have seen so much to admire that I almost 
felt inclined to become an imitator myself——’’ 

‘¢You might succeed if you tried. Imitation 
may be the sincerest flattery—to the imitated— 
but I can’t say as much for the imitator,’’ said 
the man from New Hampshire, cutting Tracy 
short. , 

‘¢ And borrowed plumes are always unbecom- 
ing,’’ Miss Sanford put in. 

- Quite right, Violet.” 

Mrs. Slocum beamed with approving smiles 
and Mr. Sanford breathed easier. ‘‘ They can 
see my daughter isn’t demoralized by this shock- 
ing example,”’ he thought. 

The combined assault hadn’t crushed Tracy. 
He came up smiling. : 

“Don’t you think, Mr.—ah—Slocum, that we 
are in danger of becoming narrow, provincial, 
by believing too much in ourselves—of getting 
fossilized, so to speak ?”’ 

The shrewd Yankee, growing suspicious that 
the ‘‘smart’’? New Yorker was trying to ‘‘draw 
him out,’’ answered sharply and tersely: 

‘‘Pve rather a respect for fossils, sir; or for 
anything else that preserves its individuality— 
just like a block of our New Hampshire gran- 
ite, sir—square and firm to every wind that 
blows.”’ 

‘‘Nothing like a chip of the old block, I 
suppose, after all. Still, you see, we’ve got to 
import new blocks—new styles, in fact. Peo- 
ple want new things, and the world is moy- 
ing all the time.”’ 

‘“In my humble opinion, sir, we could do 
_ very well without one-half the things we im- 
port. Newfangled absurdities, sir, the most 
of them ; and if I had my way, I’d serve them 
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as our ancestors served those tea-chests in Bos- 
ton harbor—dump them overbeard ; and a good 
riddance, too, sir.’’ ; 

Mr. Slocum was growing warm; but then 
the night, notwithstanding the thunder-shower, 
was still sultry, and Tracy was decidedly exas- 
perating. 

“Dumping the tea into Boston harbor was 
unavoidable, no doubt, under the circumstances, 
Mr. Slocum ; but leaving aside the historical sig- 
nificance of the—ah—occurrence, it has always 
seemed to me rather a sacrifice of good mer- 
chandise,’’ 

““You see, Mr. Tracy takes a professional 
view of the matter. He is an importer him- 
self.”’ 

This remark came from Mrs. Sanford, and 
was evidently prompted by a benevolent desire 
to throw oil on the waters. Yet it did not 
seem to produce quite the desired effect, for 
Mr. Slocum drily responded : 

cc H’m ? 

Then he glanced sharply at Tracy, taking in 
every detail of the young importer’s remark- 
able costume ; wondering, perhaps, whether hc 
imported English ‘‘styles,’? and supplemented 
his other activities by being his own ‘‘ dummy.” 
Still, had the curtain been rung down at this 
point, the tragical conclusion might have been 
averted ; but the imp of the perverse had pos- 
session of Tracy, and was bound to prevail. 

“*Yes, I’m an importer, Mr. Slocum, and I 
confess to having imported with me from Eu- 
rope the impression that I was something of 
what they call'a ‘spread eagle’ before I went 
away.”’ 

There was blank silence. Tracy had burned 
his bridges. Even the militant patriot Slocum 
had had enough ; and as for the worse than un- 
vindicated Slawson Sanford, he looked as if 
Gabriel’s trumpet, had it sounded just then, would 
not have occasioned him the slightest surprise. 

The Slocums took their leave after this, Tracy 
accompanying them. For the first time in his 
experience he had left the mansion of Slawson 
Sanford without bearing with him a warm invi- 
tation to come again. At the street corner Mr. 
Slocum, learning that Tracy’s route was the same 
as theirs, boarded a horsecar that would take 
him at leagt three miles out of his way—solely 
and simply to get rid of Tracy. In the car he 
said to his wife : 

‘¢ What a coxcomb ! But I’m astounded—I’m 
grieved—at Slawson.”’ 

**Soam I.” 

In the hotel office Tracy encountered—Van 
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Sickle! One of that gentlemaa’s favorite amuse- 
ments was the frequenting of the corridors of 
hotels ; his object, as people said, being to take 
notes of the fashions in clothing favored by dis- 
tinguished visiting foreigners. Seldom did he, 
however, make such a rich discovery as this ; he 
would have liked to photograph Tracy just as he 
stood, for future reference and reproduction. So 
he plied him with congratulations and queries, 
and longed for a detective camera. Tracy, plead- 
ing fatigue, with difficulty shook him off, and 
as the elevator shot upwards, muttered to him- 
self : 

“Dash it! That fellow’ll have this all over 
town to-morrow—that I came back gotten up 
like an Anglomaniac! I shouldn’t have gone to 
the Sanford’s if J’d known they had visitors, but 
it’ll be all right when they get my explanation.” 

Next morning he received from Mr. Slawson 
Sanford the following note. Violet’s father must 
have sat up over night to indite it: 

‘oMr. Tex Eyck Tracy: 


pi Dear Sir—The painful occurrence at my house last 
night, in which you played such a prominent part, has 
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imposed upon me the yet more painful duty of writing 
this letter. It is always a shock when one of our ideals 
is shattered before our eyes. Hitherto you have occu- 
pied a high place in our esteem as a true type of 
‘American manhood, but it would be idle to pretend 
that you have not forced us to alter our opinion. 

“My task is a delicate—very delicate—one, for per- 
gonal attire is a matter of private judgment, and, but 
for the extraordinary circumstances surrounding this 
case, I should shrink from touching upon it. But, 
fully cognizant, as you must be, of our opinions—as a 
family—upon certain questions, the conclusion is in- 
evitable, that your appearance last night was in the 
nature of a premeditated slight. With extreme re 
luctance, therefore, I have to say—in justice to my 
family and myself—that we desire to be spared, in 
future, the humiliating spectacle of a denationalized 
American. “Tam, sincerely yours, 

“© SLAWSON SANFORD.” 
* * * * * * 

Ten Eyck Tracy has lost his taste for European 
travel. He now prefers to spend the summer at 
the seaside resorts of his own country, where a 
beneficent system of brass baggage-checks pre- 
serves the peace of individuals and unity of 
families from the disruption possibly contingent 
upon the loss, exchange, or theft of trunks. 
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EROS. 
By E. H. LACON WATSON. 


An, Love! sweet Love, 
I would not, as the ancient poets use, 
Thy name abuse— 
Thee, sent to raise us to the heavens above— 
As though Desire 
Burned in thy holy fire, 
That flame we cherish still, and fear to lose, 
For down to earth 
Thou camest, of celestial birth, 
Our one possession here of priceless worth. 


Not as of old 
Shall I, with labored metaphor, compare, 

Dear lady fair, 

Each feature of thy face 
To something new and rare— 

Some fresh comparison for every grace— 

Till all be told, 
And each conceit stands out clear-cut and cold. 


Tis not thy beauty, 


sweet, that pleaseth me— 


Though that is fair— 
"Tig not thy golden hair 
That ripples like the laughter-loving sea, 
Nor yet thy mouth, 
Sweet as the sunny south ; 
It is the soul, that, looking through chine eyes, 
Bids me arixe 
And carve myself a path unto the skies. 
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By LAWRENCE MENDENHALL, 


‘A potter near his modest cot 

Was shaping many an urn and pot; 

He took the clay for the earthen things 

From beggars’ feet and heads of kings.’’— Omar Khayyam. 


» HE mute creations of the 
potter proclaim the early 
existence of many na- 
tions now extinct. Were these 
vessels of clay but endowed 
with the gift of speech what 
tales they could tell of those 
who lived and loved, suffered 
and died, long ages since. 
Pottery is among the first 
of the useful arts noticeable 
in the history of every people. 
By the manner of burning, 
decoration and inscription, 
we learn the characteristics 
of various periods and are 
enabled to judge intelligently of the advance- 
ment made by the producers. So forcibly do 
their productions impress us that they who 
live in history only seem to walk the earth 
again. Archieologists add the weight of their 
testimony to this truth. Read the histories of 
Egypt, Assvria, Phenicia, Greece, Early Britain, 
Japan, China and the ‘‘Mound Builders’’ of 
North America, and you will find that they all 
contribute annals emphasizing the important 
part baked clay has played in their national life. 
The recent wonderful, in fact almost incredible, 
discoveries of Professor Flinders Petrie, in the 
neighborhood of Thebes, of a race dating 3,000 
years B.C., forms another link in the chain of 
events which makes up the history of nations. 
Not only were over two thousand bodies ex- 
humed, but perfect examples of pottery of that 
period were found. This naturally involves the 
question of the antiquity of pottery, but this has 
been so fully discussed in special books on the 
subject, that a further exposition here is un- 
necessary. 

Pottery in its broadest sense is very compre- 
hensive, including as it does all objects made of 
clay molded while in a moist, plastic state, and 
afterwards hardened by fire. Its making de- 
pends on the chemical changes it undergoes 
while in the process of burning and vitrification. 
Much care must be exercised in the selection, 
blending and burning of clays, in order that the 


most satisfactory results as to hardness, artistic 
effects and shapes may be obtained. The two 
kinds of clays, ‘‘lean’’ (those that have a large 
percentage of free silica) and ‘‘ fat’ (those that 
are plastic and unctuous), should be: studied 
carefully as to their qualities, for they each have 
radically different shrinking qualities. 

You ask: What is clay? <A celebrated geolo- 
gist, Edward Orton, gives this definition: ‘As 
ordinarily used, clay denotes any earthy sub- 
stance which can be worked up with water into 
a plastic mass, and then retain the shape into 
which it has been formed when dried. Clay 
and sand are two of the most common products 
of the decomposition of the older rocks that con- 
stitute what is commonly known as the crust of 
the earth. Pure clay is a hydrated silicate of 
alumina, composed of one portion of the sesqui- 
oxide of aluminum united with two portions of 
silica and one of water (A1?, 0°, 2 Si 0} 2H?0). 
It is a fact, and one to be regretted, that there is 
no really valuable way to find out what a clay 
can be made to do but to try it.’? An essential 
condition is that the clay should be well ground, 
worked and mixed prior to being molded and 
fired. 

Utility, rather than beauty, was, as can read- 
ily be imagined, the primary motive governing 
the production of all clay utensils. Gradually, 
the idea of art seemed to insinuate itself; na- 
tions were schooled by example and stimulated 
by pride until the wonderfully beautiful ceramic 
productions of to-day have entirely superseded 
the crude and in- 
elegant pieces of 
earlier periods. 
Were I to name all 
the various stages, 
according to epoch 
and country, 
through which this 
art has passed, 
enough facts could 
be presented to 
crowd out the 
original intention - 
of making this 
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purely a sectional article. I leave the former to 
others who are pursuing the subject as a special 
theme, requiring careful investigation and study. 

The history of the development of the pottery 
industries of the United States is intensely inter- 
esting to the ceramist, as the facts are exposed 
by the light of research. 

There was no one event which had more to 
do with the advance- 
ment of this art, and 
especially in the West, 
than the great and beau- 
tiful Centennial at 
Philadelphia, in 1876. 
Here were brought to- 
gether, under the most 
auspicious conditions, 
the dainty porcelain 
and china productions 
of Europe; the gro- 
tesque, yet beautiful 
creations of China and 
Japan, and gorgeous ex- 
amples from the Orient. 
From the potteries of 
our own nation were 
placed in competition 
many noteworthy, and, 
in fact, remarkable il- 
lustrations in clay of the 
potter’s inventiveness 
and energy. To pottery, as to all things, the 
adage ‘‘ nothing stands still’ applies, and when 
the city of Chicago flung wide her gates in 1893, 
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and invited the nations to the World’s Fair, 
the swarming multitude was astounded at the 
improvement made by this country in ceramics. 
Many of her visitors cherished vivid recollections 
of Philadelphia, and were thus prepared to make 
comparisons. The progress was as gratifying as 
it was marvelous ; beautiful as it was instructive. 
Among the many exquisite and meritorious 
American exhibits, 
there was one whose 
wares, almost above 
criticism, gave a thrill 
of positive pleasure to 
the visitor. I refer to 
that of Rookwood, Cin- 
cinnati, to which pot- 
tery more space will be 
devoted later on.  Be- 
fore doing this, how- 
ever, a résumé of the 
condition of ceramic art 
in Cincinnati prior to 
the year 1880 might 
prove interesting. 
Notwithstanding the 
fact that such famous 
artists as Whittredge, 
Sontag, Frankenstein 
and Beard left Cincin- 
nati discouraged from 
want of patronage, the 
germ of artistic impulses was not dead. It 
needed only the presence of a Moses or a Joshua 
to arouse the people, and cause them to push 
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The tall vase (42 inches) is the celebrated ‘‘ Ali Baba,” by Miss McLaughlin; the one directly in centre (scroll work) is by Miss Newton. 
The balance of pictute show some fine examples of faience. 
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forward to the ‘‘ promised land ’’—the Canaan 
of Art. 

Illustrative of the feeling in this city in 1847. 
it is related of Whittredge—that wonderful de- 
lineator of Nature in all her various moods—that 
he added to his income by painting landscapes 
on hose-reels, etc. His subsequent successes arc 
too well known to need further presentation. 

Inseparably connected with the history of all 
new industries are the names of those pioneers 
whose zeal and perseverance made fond anticipa- 

‘tions eternal realities. Among the experimenters 
we find the names of the Randals, William 
Bromley, George Scott, the Tempests, Frederick 
Dallas, and, although not a potter, Mr. Benn 
Pitman. 

It is to this last-mentioned gentleman, one 
of thoroughly artistic temperament, that Cin- 
cinnati owes her celebrity in the line of high- 
art pottery. It was he who, by his foresight 
and enterprise, procured from the East samples 
of over-glaze pigments with which to experi- 
ment. Quick to recognize the value of woman’s 
delicacy of taste and touch, he called to his 
assistance a few prominent ladies of the city 
whose esthetic views were established. Mr. Pit- 
man generously bore, it is said, the entire ex- 
pense of these primary trials. 
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A class was formed in the summer of 1874, 
and under the guidance of an instructor (Miss 
Marie Eggers) the decorated china fever broke 
out in this city, in almost epidemic form. 
Fortunately for the glory of American ceramic 
art, there was no remedy applied to stay its 
progress. The class consisted of Mesdames Wil- 
liam Dodd, A. B. Merriam, William Dominick, 
FE. G. Leonard, Florence Kebler and Misses 
Keenan, McLaughlin, Newton and Woollard. So 
faithfully did these ladies apply themselves that 
it was not long ere their productions began to 
attract attention. The display in Cincinnati, in 
May, 1875, of their artistic achievements can 
well be designated as an event in the history 
of pottery in the West, and especially of the 
city itself. It was a remarkable exhibit, pre- 
pared by a few society ladies, and attracted 
universal comment, so much so that it was 
deemed worthy a prominent place in the Cen- 
tennial. 

Conspicuous amongst the ladies, Miss M. 
Louise McLaughlin is justly entitled to ‘first 
honorable mention’’ for her enterprise and 
unbounded enthusiasm. The year 1874 marked 
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her advent into this new field for women, and 
now, as the result of her perseverance, she is 
recognized as an authority on china decoration. 
Having alluded to the Centennial, it is relevant 
to say that it was there that she became im- 
pressed with the Limoges ware exhibited. This 
style and method of decoration owes its discov- 
ery to M. Laurin, of Bourge-la-Reine, France, 
in the year 1875. It is agreed that while it did 
not involve any new principle, it did contain 
such a novel application of old ones as to make 
the discovery important. It has well been said 
that ‘‘it places in the hands of the painter of 
pottery a method at once so artistic and so 
thoroughly in accord with the modern school, as 
to awaken a profound interest in the minds of 
all lovers of art.’’ 

Fired with the determination to find out this 
method of decoration and process of firing, Miss 
McLaughlin, in October, 1877, commenced her 
researches, sending abroad for the colors. So suc- 
cessful was she that her work was honored by a 
place in the Paris Exposition (1879), and received 
favorable criticism. Pleased with her advancement 
in this direction, yet ever desirous of improve- 
ment, she has diligently continued experimenting, 
until recently her efforts have been crowned by 
an important diseovery—inlaid work in the clay. 
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It was indeed an inspiration which led Miss 
McLaughlin to investigate this stvle of orna- 
mentation, so closely identified with Mme. 
Héléne de Hangest-Genlis, widely known in 
connection with the faience d’Oiron. Although 
she had never seen this rare faience, the 
thought that inlaid designs could be produced 
without incision took possession of her busy 
mind. How well she succeeded is shown by 
the letters patent granted her, which also prove 
the absolute originality of her conception. 

The ware has not yet been named, but the 
process briefly described is as follows: A mold 
for the desired shape is prepared, upon the in- 
terior of which is painted, in any desired color 
and thickness, the design to be inlaid. The 
liquid clay is then cast, and in filling every crey- 
ice in the mold the decoration is surrounded, 
thus completing the inlaying. In color the wares 
are most delicate, causing the inlaid designs to 
stand out in bold relief from a smooth glazed 
surface. What a wonderful advance over the 
old method ! 

With Miss McLaughlin’s success in under- and 
over-glaze work as a stimulus, a party of enthusi- 
astic workers formed, in the spring of 1879, 
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what was known as the Pottery Club of Cincin- 
nati. The annual exhibitions always attracted 
attention, not only from an admiring and non- 
critical public, but connoisseurs as well. Little 
did these ladies realize how much they were do- 
ing to encourage art, or how great an industry 
they were founding. As can be imagined in this 
experimental, embryonic stage, many disap- 
pointments occurred, as the club gathered three 
times a week to work and await the results 
of the firings. Sometimes when the precious bit 
of decorated clay was brought forth the colors 
would be burned out, or mixed together in de- 
signs fantastic and indescribable. But patient, 
observing, progressive effort bore rich. results, 
and to-day many a drawing-room is beautified 
by productions of the dainty hands of these fair 
potters. Would that the limits of this article 
permitted a separate word of praise for each 
member of this club. 

Amid the dusty, dingy surroundings of a pri- 
vate pottery, these ambitious women toiled, 
their Jabors lightened by that buoyancy which 
comes -from faith in ultimate success. Friends 
of the enterprise were not lacking, for through 
the generosity of Mrs. Bellamy Storer (then Mrs. 
G. W. Nichols) and Miss McLaughlin, two proper 
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kilns were provided. Experiment followed ex- 
periment, and in their quest for knowledge 
they were free to call upon such capable authori- 
ties as Messrs. Frederick Dallas and Joseph 
Bailey.. Mrs. Storer herself was indefatigable 
in the acquirement of a thorough knowledge 
of the art of pottery, and day after day, with 
apron and modeling tools, she industriously 
studied and worked. Such a course brought 
its reward and recognition, and now many odd 
examples of her skill are given a well-merited 
place in the Art Museum of Cincinnati. 

Active though she was, competitors were not 
lacking, as is abundantly testified to by choice 
specimens of her companions’ productions in the 
beautiful home of art mentioned. Mesdames 
Dodd, Leonard and Plimpton, and Misses Banks, 
Fletcher, Fry, Holabird and Newton turned out 
exceptionably good work. Not one was more pa- 
tient or zealous in her labors than Miss Clara C. 
Newton, and the creations of her active mind and 
deft hands speak volumes of well-deserved praise 
for her energy. She has been particularly suc- 
cessful in the difficult shade of cobalt, confining 
her labors to painting on the biscuit. At pres- 
ent, decorative work occupies her time, the dainty 
and artistic surroundings of her studio, no doubt, 
supplying many an inspiration, 

The special mention of these few names must 
not detract one jot or one tittle from the well- 
earned reputation of others, whose work, none 
the less meritorious, is not perhaps as widely 
known. A class consisting of about sixty per- 
sons was formed in April, 1880, by two young 
artists—John Rettig and Albert Valentien—who 
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were pupils under Mr. Pitman. This class la- 
bored faithfully in the study of what was then 
known as Cincinnati fai- 
ence. Their work was 
thoroughly artistic and suc- 
cessful. Mr. Rettig ranks 
high as a decorator, while 
Mr. Valentien is to-day one 
of the head designers in 
Rookwood Pottery. 

While to Mrs. Maria 
Longworth Storer belongs 
the credit of Rookwood’s 
inception in 1880, she was 
not slow to recognize merit 
in others, and its success is 
largely due to such artists 
as Miss Clara Chipman 
Newton, Albert Valentien, 
Matthew Daly and Martin Rettig, whose «esthetic 
productions are well known in the world of cer- 
amics. Mrs. Storer’s father was an 
enthusiastic supporter of the pottery 
from the first, and his unlimited means 
made possible the carrying on of her 
favorite project. 

But the efforts of all workers in art 
pottery were hampered by the gener- 
ally felt want of better facilities, in the 
way of buildings and kilns, to properly 
develop their art. This lack Mrs. 
Storer determined to supply, and to- 
day the new Rookwood Pottery stands 
a monument to her liberality and en- 
thusiasm. - 

Picturesquely resting on the brow of 
Mt. Adams, a hill to the east of Cin- 
cinnati, is the building whose manu- 
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factured products have become famous the world 
over. Gray stone and cement walls, quaint door- 
ways and windows, red-tiled roof, and formid- 
able- looking cannon-shaped chimneys, blend 
harmoniously into an artistic whole. Slightly to 
the northeast, in the midst of a beautiful park, 
are the Art Museum and the School of Design, the 
grave elder brother and sister watching, as it 
were, over the destiny of their ambitious little 
relative. To the south are the beautiful high- 
lands of Kentucky ; to the west, on the Ohio 
side, rise graceful hills, while between them flows, 
spanned by five noble bridges, the Ohio — La 
Belle Riviére. 

Surrounded by these favorable environments, 
many artists work, among the first of whom was 
Mrs. Storer herself. She inherits her artistic tem- 
perament from her father (Joseph) and grand- 
father (Nicholas), both being natural patrons of 
art. It was, in fact, Nicholas Longworth who, 
with quick discernment of artistic ability, saw 
in Hiram Powers’ chisel the stroke of genius, 
and by his generosity made possible the crea- 
tion of that masterpiece of sculpture —‘‘ The 
Greek Slave.’’ 

With these few historical data, let us 
turn aside and acquaint ourselves with 
the products of the kilns, so beautiful in 
their daintiness and originality. 

It was in November, 1880, that the 
first kiln was fired in the old building, 
and the result was reasonably satisfac- 
tory. The wares were artistic to a degree, 
and the ivory finish, as well as the under- 
glaze decorations in blues and browns, at- 
tracted much favorable notice. Incised 
work was also a feature of Rookwood’s 
early attempts. Printing was much resorted to 
about this time, but was soon abandoned for the 
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more difficult, but more artistic, hand painting. 
It may be well to explain what printing means, 
and I quote a recognized authority: ‘‘In the 
printing process the designs are engraved on 
copper-plates and transferred to the surface of 
the ware. Mineral colors, which have been 
mixed carefully with a prepared printing oil, 
are used to print the design on linen tissue- 
paper, which is then laid upon the ware and 
rubbed with a piece of soft flannel until it ad- 
heres evenly and firmly. In a few hours the 
paper is plucked from the ware, and the printed 
design is then touched up with color by hand. 
in the under-glaze process the print is usually 
washed off, instead of being removed by pluck- 
ing, and then the ware is fired, in the enamel 
kiln, sufficiently to burn the oil out of the color. 
It is then dipped in the glaze and sent through 
the ghost kiln.” 

Rookwood ware is preéminently a true faience, 
and the ‘‘cameo,’’ ‘‘dull finished,’’? and the 
highly-glazed ‘‘ Rookwood ”’ are so well known 
by this time as to render a detailed description 
superfluous. The manner of tinting and the deli- 
cate mellow blending of the colors beneath trans- 
parent colored glazes are aw dessus toute critique. 


Particularly is this noticeable in the style known — 


as ‘‘tiger’s-eye.’? Another most beautiful color, 


lately placed before the public, is known as 
‘¢ serial blue’’; but, to my mind, the rich tones 
in the reds, browns, greens, etc., which have 
proved to be so popular, will still retain favor in 
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the eyes of the critical connoisseur. The clays 
used are principally from the Ohio Valley, but 
the arts of the chemist are often utilized in the 
mixing. 

From its establishment Rookwood has had 
the much-to-be-desired and necessary aid of 


competent and skilled artists. Among those at 


present engaged in the work there is one who has 
brought the experience acquired from careful 
training in Japan—Mr. Kitaro Shirayamadani. 
The impress of his genius is seen in many of the 
quaint designs and decorations indigenous to 
that empire and its national art. 

The kilns are fired with crude petroleum, as 
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altern, in a marching regiment to the presence 
of his sovereign. 

The line was kept in check by a strong cordon 
of police from the crack ‘‘ Y”’ division, a picked 
body of men reserved for duty at the royal 
palaces, the Houses of Parliament, the govern- 
ment offices and public buildings generally. In 
the court-yard of the palace was a strong guard 
of honor, commanded by a field officer of the 
Household Brigade. The bands of the First and 
Second Life Guards, attired in their magnificent 
state uniforms, which were aptly described by 
that eminent Frenchman, M. Taine, as ‘ gold 
picked out with black velvet,’’? and seated on 
their magnificent black chargers, relieved the 
tedium of the wait by playing lively airs. 

At length a flourish of silver trumpets and the 
playing of ‘‘God Save the Queen’’ announced 
the arrival of the royal cortége, and this was the 
signal for the long line of carriages to enter the 
palace yard. In a few minutes we found our- 

ves in the palace, and passing through a double 
line of the Yeomen-of-the-Guard, with their hal- 
berds and gorgeous uniforms, and Beef-Eaters in 
their quaint costumes of the time of Henry VIII., 
supported by gigantic Life Guardsmen, with 
drawn sabres, we proceeded up the grand stair- 
case to the throne-room. 

Here the scene was indeed brilliant. There 
was a sea of red and blue uniforms, glittering 
with gold lace, men in the ridiculous Court dress, 
judges in their robes, and peeresses and peers 
wearing their coronets and blazing with stars and 
orders. Presently my name was ‘called, and, 
flanked by my sponsors, with my helmet on my 
left arm and my sabre trailing at’ my heels, I 
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advanced in a sort of waking dream between 
two long lines of courtiers until I found myself 
standing in the presence of the Prince of Wales. 
My card was handed to a magnificent personage, 
a Gold-Stick-In-Waiting, who deferentially an- 
nounced my name and regiment, together with 
my rank, to His Royal Highness. 

As I knelt to kiss the hand of the Prince, I 
was almost springing to my feet again, and thus 
scandalizing the whole Court, for in my nervous- 
ness, I had sat upon one of my spurs, with a 
result which can be easier imagined than des- 
cribed, and which caused me unspeakable pain. 
The kindly-natured Prince evidently saw my 
embarrassment, and pitying me, after speaking 
a few gracious words, bowed to signify that the 
interview was at an end, at the same time shak- 
ing hands with me. 

But if approaching the presence of royalty was 
a torture, far more did I suffer in making a 
retreat. It is obligatory to back down the room, 
and this is not an easy task on a floor slippery 
as glass, with a four-foot sabre trailing at one’s 
heels and threatening every moment to trip one 
up. At length, bathed in perspiration and shak- 
ing with nervousness, I found myself in the 
corridor. Making my way hastily to one of the 
refreshment rooms, I swallowed a glass of wine, 
and bidding adieu to and thanking my two spon- 
sors, I descended the staircase at a pace which 
evidently scandalized the stolid guards, and 
jumping into the first hansom I saw, drove 
home. And so ended my first appearance at 
Court. 

Since then I have attended many Court func- 
tions, but I shall never forget my first experience. 

EX-OFFICER. 


A CHRISTMAS 


By MARGARET 


R]] RS. VAN ARSDALE SCHUY- 
fi LER, known to her intimate 
friends as Dorothy, sat up 
straight in her carriage and 
looked like a queen. She had 
the distinguished air and the 
haughty grace peculiar to a 
New York woman of the most 
exclusive circles. Wrapped to the chin in costly 
furs, rich enough for dower of an empress, her 
fair, flower-like face and proud figure might well 
have moved royalty to envy; and, indeed, few 
royalties surpass, in privileges and charms, an 
American wife in the splendor of her vouth and 
the advantages of her position. ; 

The streets were thronged with the usual pro- 
cession of Christmas shoppers, New York being 
in the whirl of the holidays. Dorothy’s lap and 
the seats of her carriage, and all across her feet, 
were filled with packages ; she had been buying 
her last presents, and had reached the end of a 
long list with a sigh of relief. Suddenly she 
stopped the coachman with an imperative signal. 
He checked the horses, and waited the orders of 
his mistress, There was not a sign of emotion 
on his impassive countenance, which might have 
heen carved in wood like that of the redoubt- 
able Indian chief who mounts guard over a vil- 
lage cigar-shop, but behind that mask the good 
Edward was chafing, and wondering what new 
caprice had suddenly taken hold of Mrs. Schuy- 
ler now. Edward had his own plans for the 
evening ; his troop of children were to have a 
tree, and he had promised to be Santa Claus, 
and the short December day was waning fast, 
with hints in the chilly air and darkening sky of 
a snowstorm on its hitherward way. 

‘Drive to Hester Street, Edward,’’ said Mrs. 
Schuyler. ‘I wish to call on old Mary, and 
leave her a Christmas gift.’’ 

“As if,” mused Edward, indignantly, ‘old 
Mary were not stout and strong, and able to 
come after her present herself’? But he pres- 
ently hurried obediently into a side street, and 
took the nearest way down-town. Mrs. Schuyler 
smiled to herself as she thought how delighted 
Mary (a former servant of the family, now an 
honored pensioner, always remembered at fes- 
tival times) would be with the good black silk 
dress and warm shawl which she was taking 
to add to her Christmas pleasure. Her smile 
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died in an instant, and tears filled her eyes. 
Mrs. Schuyler had seen, as she turned a corner 
—a common sight enough in a down-town neigh- 
borhood—an Italian woman with a face like the 
Madonna, a great, beautiful child held high in 
her arms, and a bevy of little ones of assorted 
sizes clinging to her skirts. The woman was 
poor as poverty’s self, but the rich and prosper- 
ous lady would have given the half that she pos- 
sessed to call one of those babies hers, to feel the 
thrill of that small mouth at her breast, the hug 
of those round arms on her neck, as that daugh- 
ter of the people did every day. Being at 
Christmas, she felt the yearning even more thar 
at other times. 

‘Five, five of them! Such a bunch of ador- 
able children,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘and I have not 
one. God in heaven! why cannot I have a 
child of my own? The only thing I really want 
on earth, and it is denied me !’ 

Sometimes, when Dorothy Schuyler broke out 
in this way at home, her husband would try to 
soothe her with caresses and: tender words. 
Sometimes he would scold her a little roughly 
out of the very excess of his sympathy ; some- 
times, in the spirit of an equally loyal and tried 
husband of ancient days, he would say 

“Dorothy, Dorothy, you have me! Am I 
worth nothing in your eyes? Could ten sons be 
better to you than I am ?”’ 

It was always there, in the background—a 
shadow on their joy, a lack at their feast—this 
unsatisfied craving of the childless wife for 
children to love and care for. 

Christmas, of course, emphasized the empti- 
ness of the big, brilliant, luxurious house, where 
the foot buried itself in soft carpets, and rugs 
from Damascus were laid over polished floors ; 
where pictures gleamed on the walls with shine 
of far seas and rainbow-tinted sails ; where curios 
crowded richly carved cabinets, and divans were 
heaped with cushions, and flowers and palins 
made summer greenness and bloom the whole 
year round. 

“Tf Thad a baby and it had died,” moaned 
Dorothy one day, ‘life would have been easier. 
I would have known the mother's joy, and the 
price of the mother’s pain. I am worse than 
bereaved. TI am denied my right.” 

Arrived at the tall tenement house in which 
Mary Maloney lived, Mrs. Schuyler stepped 
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from the carriage, her arms full of bundles, 
and in the gathering twilight made her rather 
slow progress up to her friend’s apartment. 
The house was thoroughly neat and respectable. 
The stairs were covered with oilcloth, and there 
was a general air of thrift and economy about 
the halls. From the rooms came the spicy 
odor of coffee and the cheerful fizz of frying 
meat, as the good wives were preparing their 
husbands’ suppers. Children were playing be- 
hind the closed doors, and the house, as Mrs. 
Schuyler with her quick perceptions at once ap- 
preciated, was full of the joy which brims over in 
happy homes at the Christmas season. Only 
one hall seemed hushed and gloomy, as if some- 
thing were happening there—some sad things. 
She knocked at Mary’s door. Hearing no an- 
swer, after repeating the knock, she entered, and, 
to her surprise, Mary was not in. The rooms 
were exquisitely clean. The kettle was singing 


on the stove, and Mary’s little table was spread’ 


for a meal. From the wall a print of the Virgin, 
with the Infant Christ in her protecting arms, 
looked down and smiled on the room, and on 
the opposite side there was another engraving 
representing the toil-worn Nazarene, stooping 
under the burden of his heavy cross, and under 
it the legend, ‘‘ They led Him away to be cruci- 
fied.’’ 

As Mrs. Schuyler looked from one picture to 
the other, the door opened and old Mary 
came in. 

“My dear lady !’ she said. ‘‘Oh, my dear 
lady ! I’m glad you’ve come. It’s the good Lord 
Himself brought you to this house this day. I 
said as I came up the stair: ‘There'll be some 
way ; surely there’ll be some way!’ and here 
she paused. ‘‘ Yet, maybe I’m going too fast. 
You don’t know the story !’”’ 

The gifts Mrs. Schuyler had brought lay un- 
heeded on the horsehair-covered sofa. When 
had such a thing happened? Mary’s preoc- 
cupation and excitement would not let her 
think of gifts at the moment. Her mind was 
full of something else—something too large to 
be merely a personal concern. 

But just here there was an interruption. A 
policeman stood in the narrow doorway, his head 
almost touching the top, his bulk filling up the 
space. Against his blue coat nestled a golden- 
haired little girl, somewhere near two years of 
age. 

‘* They told me you would look after the kid, 
Mrs. Maloney,” he said to Mary.‘ The moth- 
er’s gone, poor thing. She was my wife’s first 
cousin’s sister-in-law, or somehow of her kin: 
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I’m not sure what, but connected in the family, 
and I’d hate to see her baby go to the alms- 
house ; but I’ve seven of my own, and people’ll 
always be casting up the father to this one, bad 
cess to him. An’ the praste told me to be afther 
laving this poor thing here; and so, Mrs. Ma- 
loney, here she is, and I’m off, for it’s near the 
hour for my beat. The howly saints preserve 
us all, Mrs. Maloney.”’ 

The man had not noticed the lady, who had 
withdrawn into the shadow of an alcove room, 
and setting the toddling wee thing on the floor, 
he went away. 

As for the baby, she stood still for a second or 
two where he left her, and then set up a pitiful 
ery of ‘‘Mamma!’’ which went to old Mary’s 
heart. She caught the little thing up, and cried 
over her and kissed her, while Mrs. Schuyler 
stood by, a wild desire struggling with prudence 
in her heart, which was ‘as womanly and moth- 
erly as Mary’s own. Such a divinely beautiful 
baby, and Christ was coming to-morrow ! 

But she restrained her impulse. ‘‘ T’ll come 
again in the morning, Mary,’’ she said, ‘and 
here is money to take care of that baby. Don’t 
let anybody get her away from you, Mary. And 
when she goes to sleep, Mary, take time to look 
after yourself a little, and see whether you like 
your Christmas, that I brought you. You’ve been 
wanting a black silk gown for ages, Mary, and 
there it is for you on the sofa.’’ And, for all the 
baby, Mary poured out voluble thanks and bene- 
dictions. 

As the Jady went out, she was aware of little 
groups on the landings and about the door. 
There had been a death, and death always brings 
a certain solemn importance in its wake, let it 
come to whom and when it will. She told Ed- 
ward to drive home, and the horses, glad to be 
moving, trotted swiftly and smoothly away from 
Hester Street, and uptown to the wide avenues 
and stately houses near the Park. And from 
every door and window the Christmas illumina- 
tion streamed out upon the world, and the snow 
began to fall soft and white. 

‘But, my darling,’’ remonstrated Mr. Schuy- 
ler, as late on that same Christmas Eve, the two, 
husband and wife, lingered in the library, where 
a wood-fire leaped and glowed, and the flames 
caught the sparkle of gems on her hand and 
deepened the ivory-yellow of her brocaded dinner 
gown; ‘‘think what you are asking, you would 
take a beggar’s brat, with a father, for all you 
know, in Sing Sing, and bring it here, and treat 
it as if it were well-born, and belonged in such a 
place as this! J wouldn’t mind adopting an 
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orphan if I knew its forbears, but,’’ and the 
gentleman shivered and made a grimace of dis- 
gust, ‘‘I draw the line at Hester Street.’ 

Dorothy said nothing fora moment. Her face 
expressed disappointment, yet she knew at once 
that she had not expected the granting of her 
petition. Van Arsdale Schuyler’s blood was of 
the bluest ; he was intensely proud of his family, 
his unblemished descent; to his finger-tips he 
was an aristocrat. His wife was aware of a cer- 
tain coldness in his look as he regarded her—a 
compassionate remoteness ; she offended his taste 
by presuming to request what she did. 

“Suppose, Van,’’ she pleaded, ‘‘that I take 
this baby as an experiment, and keep her out of 
your sight altogether. The house is large, and 
she need never go anywhere near you. Why, 
dear, you do not object to my charities. I am a 
director in a half-dozen asylums now.”’ 

She rose in her eagerness, and stood by the 
mantel, tall and superb, the cream-hued lengths 
of her trailing gown sweeping the floor. She 
had never been levelier in her grand beauty, but 
her sweet face was full of tender appeal. ‘‘ Van, 
dear, don’t forbid me to do a little work at first 
hand, just by myself. Let me save this baby 
from: an institution, and bring her up in a 
home.”’ 

‘Oh !’’ said he, ‘‘if you choose to put it in 
that way,’’ rising in turn and slowly pacing the 
length of the great room. ‘‘ Dolly,’’ he added, 
very gravely, ‘‘this is a wild idea, a human being 
is not a puppet, and a responsibility of this sort 
can’t be shaken off, as one is done with a pet 
kitten or canary. You'll get to loving the child, 
you'll bring it up out of its station. But foolish 
as I think myself, I'll yield. I can deny you 
nothing on Christmas Eve. But,’’ and his eyes 
grew stern, ‘‘ keep her out of my sight, Dorothy. 
T’ll have none of her, and she is not to take you 
away from me, either,’’ he declared jealously, 
straining his wife to his breast and stopping her 
gratitude with kisses. ‘‘ Mind, my love, I shall 
hate her, and never forgive you if the little 
interloper comes between us, my own perfect 
wife. You are too good for this world, Dolly,” 
he said, kissing her brow and mouth, and she 
flushed like a girl under the homage of his glance. 

‘Tf there’s a better husband in the world,”’ 
she said, ‘‘I don’t know where he is, Van.”’ 

Old Mary Maloney told all there was to tell 
when Mrs. Schuyler asked for the baby’s story. 
Her father had been a common sailor, and had 
been washed overboard in ‘a storm and drowned. 
It was one of those brief tragedies reported in a 
single line in the newspaper, unheeded by every- 
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body except those immediately concerned. Lit- 
tle space these paragraphs—if they attain so much 
dignity—take in the account of the world’s doings, 
but they mean much to the desolate who are 
survivors of such disasters. The widow, a deli- 
cate creature, Irish and improvident, had pined 
away, grieved herself to death; her people had 
never liked her husband, who was a Protestant 
—a misfortune and almost acrime in their eyes— 
and that was what the policeman meant when 
he spoke of their casting up the child’s father at 
her. No, there would be no one to consult, and 
nobody would care what became of Marjorie. 
Mrs. Schuyler could give her a home, and old 
Mary thought she would be a comfort while she 
was little; and when she was older, why she 
could be brought up to be useful. Mrs. Schuy- 
ler was very calm and business-like in her man- 
ner as she arranged the details with her old 
servant ; she gave orders for the funeral of the 
poor mother, and herself went in and looked at 
the white face in its last composed sleep, a face 
pure and innocent, and with a look of girlhood 
in its waxen pallor and stillness, death having 
smoothed out the lines of suffering and restored 
the childish peace. Candles were burning at the 
head and feet of the poor young woman ; she was 
dressed in a clean white nightgown, and some 
pitying neighbor had brought a faintly pink rose 
and placed it in her hand. 

The two were alone, the living and the dead. 
Dorothy Schuyler took off her glove, and laid 
her warm, throbbing palm on the other’s frozen 
heart. 

‘On Christmas Day, as Christ hears me 
speak,”’ she said, softly and solemnly, ‘‘I pledge 
you, lying here, that I will be a mother to your 
baby. You may hear me, or you may not, but 
the angels do, and Christ does, and I make it a 
compact between us both, so help me God, to 
keep troth and faith with the living and the 
dead.”’ 

Mrs. Schuyler came out from the presence of 
the dead looking a little white and worn herself, 
but with a kind of exultation filling her whole 
nature. She went to Mary Maloney’s room for 
the baby, and carried her, wrapped warm and 
close in her sable cloak, out into the white, snowy 
world. The flakes had been falling for hours, 
and their pure garment made the poor streets 
like an arcade of palaces. 

Holding the little one in her arms, she drove 
to her own house, and as she went up the steps 
the bells in a neighboring church broke out in a 
joyous Christmas peal. 

It was noticed and commented on that Mrs. 
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Schuyler went rather less into society that 
winter than had been her wont, and certain 
clubs of which she was a very active member 
missed her from their meetings on many occa- 
sions. She kept strictly to her terms of the 
agreement, and Marjorie had not intruded upon 
Mr. Schuyler, nor had he less than formerly of 
his wife’s company, owing to her absorption in 
her new happiness. For happy she was, and as 
the little one unfolded in mind and developed in 
body, rapidly as children of her age do, the 
woman watching, assisting, training, marveling, 
herself grew steadily in beauty and nobility. 
There is no influence so potential, no teacher so 
successful as a little child in the house. 

‘*How did you dare to assume such a task ?”” 
said one of Mrs. Schuyler’s friends. ‘‘ You 
don’t know what tendencies a child like this nay 
inherit? I tremble when J think how she may 
turn out.”’ 

‘*Well,’? answered the lady, ‘‘ whose ever 
earthly child she is, Marjorie was sent to me by 
my Heavenly Father, and to me she’s a messen- 
ger from the Christ-child. She’ll have the best 
chance and the best training I can give her, and 
for the rest, I must trust the Lord.” 

Marjorie was established in a sunny nursery at 
the top of the house, quite out of its master’s 
way. Mr. Schuyler rarely even saw her, and 
never spoke of her, though once when she was 
ill and the doctor came and went daily, the look 
of anxicty on his wife’s face almost broke down 
his resolution. But the baby got well, and he 
was glad he had not spoken. Months passed, 
and there was often the patter of small feet on 
the stair, and the gleeful laughter of a little child 
in the house, and Mr. Schuyler liked both, in 
spite of himself. 

He was entering the house one day with a 
friend as Marjorie and her nurse came out. ‘* By 
Jove! what a beautiful little creature !’ said the 
man; ‘is she your daughter, Van? I thought 
you had no child.” 

“A small protegée of my wife’s,’? answered 
Mr. Schuyler, carelessly ; ‘fan orphan whom Mrs. 
Schuyler takes an interest in.’’ But he looked 
at the little thing with critical and keenly dis- 
criminating eyes the next time. He saw in this 
small waif fron: Hester Street every mark of birth 
and breeding, noble length of limb, clear skin, 
large eyes, broad brow, curling hair; she was a 
beauty, as his friend had said. 

Bit by bit the little girl made her wav. 
Nothing was said, and Mrs. Schuyler called out 
no opposition and made no remark, when her 
husband began to play bo-peep with the « kid,” 
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frolicked with her before bedtime, sent for her to 
come in at dessert, that he might display her to 
guests. Indeed, he came near being very much 
annoyed when his wife refused this latter indul- 
gence on the ground that it was very bad for 
Marjorie, and interfered with her bedtime, and 
before long, when the child was spoken of, it was 
Mr. Schuyler who alluded to her as ‘‘our 
adopted daughter.’’ 

Seven years after the Christmas Eve which 
brought Marjorie into Dorothy Schuyler’s world, 
the husband and wife were again alone in the 
library. If she had been an elegant and brilliant 
woman then, she was doubly so now. An inde- 
finable something surrounded her like an aureole. 
The Madonna-look had deepened into rare beauty 
in her face, as she rose and moved across the 
room to her husband’s side; it was with a slow, 
Juno-like majesty. He was sitting in a great 
sleepy-hollow chair, and he opened his arms and 
gathered his wife into them. She rested her 
head against his shoulder. 

‘Darling !’ she said, almost in a whisper, 
“it would not surprise me if our own little child 
were to come sooner than we hoped. I have a 
feeling that our own first-born is coming to us 
on Christmas day !’ 

He held her closely. All his heart was a 
prayer. All hers was at that moment a hymn 
of thanksgiving. For when she had_ resigned 
the hope, and the wish had ceased to be an 
ever-present experience, God had granted her 
the desire of her heart, and she had known 
that her life was to wear the crown of her 
motherhood. 

**T must ask vou one thing, Van,”’ she said. 
‘*Whether I live or die, vou will take care of 
Marjorie, will you not? Marjorie brought us 
this blessedness, and I shall always be her 
mother if Iam spared. I made a compact, dear, 
with ker mother, and I have kept it sacredly. 
But I am glad, bevond all gladness, that I am to 
bear a little one of my own, flesh of my flesh, 
blood of my blood, your child and mine. All 
these happy months I have walked on air, I 
have been so glad; and now that the time is al- 
most here, the tide of rapture rises almost to 
overflowing.”’ 

‘‘T pledge myself, Dorothy,’’ said her hus- 
band, ‘‘to do right by our adopted child. I have 
provided for her in my will. She shall be 
brought up to be as noble a woman as you are, 
if I can compass it, which I doubt, for such 
women as you are few and far to find. But, I 
own to you, love, that I have longed unspeakably 
for children of my own, though I never breathed 
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it before lest it should make you unhappy. feel- 
ing that my wish was thwarted as well as 
yours.’’ 

The Christmas bells were ringing, the Christ- 
mas songs were thrilling, and up and down the 
streets surged the Christmas crowds, with 
“Merry Christmas’’ going cheerily from lips to 
lips, when, in her chamber, Dorothy Schuyler 
held her son in her arms. Very weak and spent 
she was after her battle with pain, but the baby- 
boy lay beside her, and she tasted to the full 
that draught of ecstatic sweetness which sur- 
passes any other ever held to mortal lips—the 
joy of the mother over her babe! It is beyond 
definition or explanation, but they know it who 
have borne babes. 

‘Come in and see your little brother, Mar- 
jorie,’’ said Mr. Schuyler, as on Christmas after- 
noon he found the child, a little forlorn, among 
her dolls and playthings, and missing the com- 
pany of her mother, who always spent some part 
of the day with her. 

‘Ts he the Christ-child ?”’ asked Marjorie. 

“‘He has come as a Jittle Christ-child to us,’’ 
said the father, ‘‘and now we must be verv good 
and very kind, for a great deal of heaven has 
gotten right here into this house, my daughter.”’ 

* * * Ok ‘o# * 

Eleven years passed, and there was a bevy of 
children in the Schuyler home—boys and girls, 
- a lovely group of them, around the Christmas- 
tree ‘on Christmas Eve. Miss Schuyler—tall, 
fair, golden-haired—was like, yet unlike, the 
others, different in features, but bearing the sub- 
tle impression which training and familiar con- 
tact gives. If there was a distinction, it was 
curiously this, that the daughter of the sailor 
was more thoroughly patrician in appearance 
than the daughters of the old Knickerbocker 
race. Marjorie had been out a year, and her so- 
cicty triumphs were pronounced. To-night the 
son of one of Mr. Schuyler’s friends sought that 
gentleman, with modest diffidence, to present a 
suit which was evidently of vast importance. 

“Task the honor of paying my addresses to 
Marjorie, Mr. Schuvyler,’’ he said. ‘Tf T can win 
her for my wife, may I have vour sanction ?”’ 

‘*You are aware, Harold, I suppose, that Mar- 
jorie Schuyler is my daughter only by adoption. 
She was the child of poor and plain people, but 
they were honest, fine, so faras T know. | Mar- 
jorie has been as dear as our own child to us, 
and [ should hesitate to give her to any man who 
would consider her birth a disadvantage,” 

*‘T give you my sacred word, Mr. Schuyler, 
that T love Marjorie for herself. and any man 
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who can call her wife may be proud of his good 

luck. Why, of course, I knew she was an 

orphan when she came to you. That was noth- 

ing against her !’ exclaimed the young man, with 

the scorn of a lover for anything that might be 

esteemed an obstacle in the path of his desires. 
* * * * * * 

They were married in Grace Church, and it 
was the prettiest wedding of the season—that. of 
Marjorie Fay Schuyler and Harold Bleecker Van- 
derwart. The bride’s father gave her away. 
There were little flower-maidens scattering her 
path with blossoms, and the ushers were from 
the finest set of fellows in town. An old woman 
from Hester Street, in a black silk gown, stiff 
enough to stand alone, and a fluted white cap, 
all frilled and trimmed with lace, sat in the seat 
with the bride’s mother, and her wrinkled face 
beamed as she gazed at the procession coming up 
the aisle to the strains of the Wedding March. 

‘So queer and eccentric of Dolly Van Arsdale 
Schuyler to have Marjorie’s old nurse in such a 
conspicuous place,’? observed one friend to 
another. 

“*Oh! well,’’? was the quick response, ‘* Dor- 
othy Schuyler never did do things quite after 
other people’s pattern, vou know. She belongs 
to the select company of the kingdom of heaven.” 

The evening after the wedding, Mrs. Schuyler 
stole by herself to her girlie’s vacant room. 
Something of the sadness which a mother cannot 
help feeling when the child she has loved and 
guarded goes away into the great world to take 
up her independent life, was in her heart. She 
was very happy, yet tears welled up in her eyes. 
A Christmas day came back to her, when she 
stood beside a dead mother, and with her warm 
hand on a cold heart, pulseless and silent under 
her throbbing touch, made a vow before God. 

“*T have kept my compact, dear Christ ; bless 
and shield my little girl in her life to come. 1 
have kept my word to her mother in heaven !”’ 

She knelt long in wordless praver. Bye-and+ 
bve, there were voices down-stairs. ‘* Mother,”’ 
the children called, ‘‘ mother, what are vou doing 
alone up there in Marjorie’s room. Come down, 
yow ll be as blue as indigo if you stay there. 
Come down, mother dear.’’ 

And presently her husband was at her side. 
and his gently compelling arm was about her. 

“Yes, Dolly, darling.’’ he said, ‘‘come away 
from Marjorie’s room. The other children waut 
you, and so do I. And little Lucy wants to show 
you the Christmas picture she is painting, a 
Christmas scene to be given to sister Marjorie 
when she returns to us on Christmas Eve. 


CANOEING DOWN THE RHINE. 


AN OUTING OF THREE 


AMERICAN ART 


STUDENTS. 


RECORDED BY ROCHEFORT CALHOUN,. 
PART 1. 


FROM BASEL 


T was decided last spring 
among the three of us 
that we should leave Paris 
the 1st of June for a two 
months’ outing; and 

when three art students get together and 
decide to leave work for a while, the ways and 
means, though they may appear complicated at 
first, usually adjust themselves, and the diffi- 
culties fall away one by one, like the draperies 
from a model. 

The oldest of the party was a big Californian 
whom we addressed by the name of his State, 
abbreviated to the first syllable. ‘‘Cal’’ stood 
six feet three inches, was strong as an ‘ox, an 
artist to the tips of his long fingers, and as bright 
as a bushel of kohinoors in an electric light. 
Next there was ‘‘ Mount,’’ a green mountain boy 
and a typical Yankee, ready to paint a picture, 
write a sermon or build a ship, but above all 
he was one of the best free-hand cooks I ever 
met at home or abroad. I ama Georgian by 
birth, but it was not this advantage nor any 
great taste in dress or more refinement of man- 
ner that induced my compagnons de voyage to call 
me the “gent’’ of the party. The name was 
given me, I believe, because of an imaginary 
tendency to sleep late o’ mornings, and a_pre- 
sumed opposition to down-right hard work. I 
accepted the appellation in its broadest signifi- 
cance, though from first to last I did not exert 
myself to prove that the satire of its figurative 
significance was not deserved. 

‘*A canoe trip down the Rhine, starting at 
the headwaters in Switzerland and .going plumb 
through Germany and Holland to the sea would 
be just the thing,’’ said Cal, after we had dis- 
cussed the Danube and the Scandinavian lakes 
without finding them practicable. 

Mount urged that while the Rhine might be 
full of interest it lacked the element of novelty, 

and precluded a chance of fresh discoveries and 
Tew sensations. 

““There has been some canoeing on the Lower 
Rhine, I’ll confess,’’ said Cal, as he crosséd his 
Yong legs, and stroked his light, curly mustache, 

‘but very few canoes ever tried the trip from 
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as far up as Basel. Last year, though, a 
young English lord and three companions un- 
dertook it.’’ 

‘¢ And how did milor’ make out ?’”’ I asked. 

‘‘Not so very well,’’ drawled Cal.  ‘‘They 
were wrecked under a pontoon three miles below 
Basel, and ten days afterward the canoe drifted 
ashore ninety miles down. The men were never 
heard from.”’ 

The fate of the unfortunate nobleman and _ his 
friends decided us. Then and there it was 
agreed that we should get a canoe and start in at 
Basel, one hundred miles above the head of pres- 
ent navigation at Strasburg. Mount was com- 
missioned to search the Seine in and about Paris 
for a proper craft, but he was unsuccessful. 

Our enthusiasm was up, however, so we, or 
rather the captain, determined to build a canoe. 
The next day we rented a modest carpenter shop 
in a delightful little village outside Paris, and 
backed by our faith Mount went to work. In a 
short time that carpenter shop was a show place 
for the villagers, and the wondering Frenchmen, 
seeing the light frame and canvas cover, were 
sure that the Americans were building a flying 
machine, in which they were to cross the At- 
lantic in a race against time. Next to the canoe, 
Mount’s American handsaw, the like of which 
the French had never seen before, was an object 
for the greatest wonder. 

But no matter what doubts the adults may have ~ 
had as to our success, the faith of the blue-eved, 
yellow - haired little daughter of the carpenter 
was never shaken. When 
the canoe was ready to 
launch and a name had 
to be decided on for the 
graceful white beauty, 
the captain gallantly pro- 
posed La Madeleine, in 
honor of our little friend. 
When the canoe shot into 
the water, the carpenter’s 
daughter broke a bottle of 
wine on the bow and 
said : ‘I name you Mad- 
eleine.”’ And then she 
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whispered a little French prayer for our safe- 
keeping, which is not the least pleasant of our 
remembrances of this trip. 

La Madeleine was seventeen feet long by two 
and a half feet in width, was pointed at both 
ends and protected for about two feet at bow and 
stern with a sheeting of brass that looked like 
gold, and proved to be worth to us more than its 
weight in that metal. Over a light, strong frame- 
work a piece of canvas was stretched and painted 
to make it water-tight ; and when injured by 
rocks, as it frequently was, we found it a simple 
matter”to shellac a patch over the torn parts, 
something we could not have done so readily 
had wood‘ been used. At either end was a water- 
tight compartment, in which we kept our alcohol 
stove, tinware and provisions. The food cost 
for the three about seven dollars a week, and it 
was varied and abundant. Our canvas tent and 
a hammock for each man, also the versatile cap- 
tain’s work, fitted nicely into the bottom of the 
canoe, while three oilskin bags, each containing 
a change of clothing, two blankets and a water- 
proof, served for seats. 

Before risking ourselves on the wild current of 
the Upper Rhine it was decided, in solemn 
counsel, to prepare La Madeleine for the work 
that lay before her, as well as to get sea-legs, or, 
rather, canoe-seats, for ourselves, by a two hun- 
dred-mile trip on the placid bosom of the Canal 
de Bourgogne, which runs in the direction of 
Switzerland. 

The third week in June we reached by rail the 
picturesque city of Basel. As La Madeleine, which 
followed on a freight car, would not arrive for 
three days, it was decided to put in the time at 
Munich, a day’s journey away through the beau- 
tiful foothills of the Alps. We left Munich un- 
der the impression that it was a nice town, and 
that its beer had not been unduly praised. 

Before beginning our voyage we called on Mr. 
Gifford, the American consul at Basel, to see if 
any special permit would be necessary to canoe 
down the Rhine. 

“You need no permit,’ said Mr. Gifford, after 
he had heard our purpose. ‘‘ But,’’ he con- 
tinued with an expression of alarm on_his face, 
‘do you young gentlemen know you are enter- 
ing on a very hazardous undertaking ?”’ 

We solemnly declared our ignorance of any- 
thing like danger, and then the consul told us of 
the pontoon below the town, and confirmed the 
story of the drowning of the Englishmen at that 
point last vear. 

‘« The river is positively not navigable for large 
boats, and dangerous for even canocs for a hun- 
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dred miles below,” protested the consul, ‘‘and 
my advice to you is not to tempt Providence in 
the way you propose.”’ 

Nevertheless, when the kindly American repre- 
sentative saw we were determined to try it, he 
gave us all the help in his power. 

While Cal arid I were repainting La Madeleine’ s 
scratches and polishing up her brasswork, the 
captain went down the river to examine the pon- 
toon bridge. After two hours he came back, 
looking more serious than usual. In reply to 
our questions he said : , 

‘It’s a pretty ugly place, but we can get 
through all right, if we strike within a boom 
which forms a sheltering arm at the left side of 
the bridge.”’ 

“But what if we can’t?’ I asked. 

‘“‘There is no can’t about it,’’ he replied. 
“Why, man, it is the only thing to do.” 

The Rhine cuts a deep ravine through the 
town of Basel. Before taking the canoe down to 
the river we had a survey of the situation from 
one of the points of vantage afforded by the 
many terraces on either hand. The scene pre- 
sented from this point is one never to be forgot- 
ten. More than a hundred feet below the white- 
crested Rhine rushes on as if bearing on its 
breast masses of the Alpine avalanches in which 
it has its rise. It roars against the banks and 
boils savagely up around the stone foundations 
of the bridges. On the east side of the river lies 
the old part of the town with its high, grav 
houses, its quaint turrets, towers and spires, and 
its steep, narrow streets, while in the blue back- 
ground the snow-capped peaks of the Alps shoot 
into the clear air. 

Glorious as was the picture presented, our eves 
came down from the snowy Alps, from the wind- 
ing streets and the emerald patches of garden to 
feast upon the river that was to be our highway 
to the sea nearly six hundred miles away. 

We sat on the canoe as she lay bottom side up 
on a truck with her outfit alongside, and in this 
manner we were carried down to the river bank. 
From the railway station we were surrounded by 
a crowd, that momentarily grew larger, of men, 
women and boys. These good people took no 
care to conceal their opinion of ourselves and 
our expedition. They frequently referred to the 
fate of the Englishmen the year before, and evi- 
dently regarded our enterprise as a species of 
daring suicide. 

From the bow of La Madeleine floated the 
American flag, and immediately behind this as a 
sort of stroke-paddle was my position. Cal, by 
reason of his great weight, occupied a post amid- 
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ship, and the captain very properly was posted 
in the stern, where he could paddle and at the 
same time steer. 

When all was ready the restraining rope was 
cast loose, and mid cheers and God-speeds, and a 
waving of handkerchiefs we shot down the cur- 
rent. We flew past the banks and under the 
bridges, crowded with spectators, in a way that 
was intensely exciting and exhilarating. 

A bend in the river, and the town of Basel was 
curtained by hills from our view, but still we 
could see rising like giant fire opals against the 
sky the snowy peaks of the Alps. 

“‘There’s the pontoon ahead !’’ shouted the 
captain. 

Cal and T looked to the front and saw a long, 
black streak cutting directly across the river, 
against which the mad current dashed like a 
moving snow bank. We were on the opposite 
side of the river from the boom, beyond which 
the captain had decided lay the only avenue of 
safety. Obeying his order, we shot across the 
river, but we had underestimated the force of the 
current. We missed the narrow opening and 
struck against the slimy side of the boom, fifty 
feet below the point where it divided the cur- 
rent. 


To have gone on would have been to have met 
with certainty the fate of our English predeces- 
sors. Wildly we grasped the wet surface of the 
boom, and we were almost at the bridge when 
our hands came into contact with a series of 
rusty iron rings which, with great forethought, 
had been placed here for this very purpose. Our 
arms were nearly wrenched off before we suc- 
ceeded in bringing the canoe to a standstill. 
Then the captain and I leaped on the boom, 
and, assisted by Cal’s paddle, we succeeded in 
rounding the timber and in reaching the quieter 
current on the left-hand side. 

All aboard again, and we shot in safety under 
the pontoon bridge, which was crowded with 
people, evidently in anticipation of our coming, 
and, when we emerged below, a rousing Swiss 
cheer greeted our success, and scores of people 
ran along the banks shouting out their congratu- 
lations. It was only after we had passed the 
bridge and could see the wall of water rising be- 
hind-us, that we really comprehended the dan- 
ger we had escaped, and realized that no living 
thing could have passed through the centre of 
the current in safety. 

This bridge is immediately on the frontier of 
Germany and Switzerland. Directly below the 
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pontoon and on the left bank, we saw a house, 
over which floated the German flag, and a num- 
ber of men were vociferously and authoritatively 
beckoning us to the shore. We made a landing 
and discovered that this was the customhouse, 
and that we must submit to having our cargo 
and persons examined. As we landed, after 
some difficulty, we were met by an official in a 
bright uniform and with a long rifle over his 
shoulder. This was the customhouse inspector. 
The only use I could see for the gun was to 
bring to terms anyone who might escape the 
terrors of the bridge—something that had never 
occurred in the history of this official. Like 
nearly all the people on this frontier, the custom- 
house officer spoke an indescribable -patois of 
French and German which we found it difficult, 
if not impossible, to understand, although our 
party was qualified to tackle French or German 
as she is ordinarily spoke. Fortunately, among 
the men on shore there was one who understood 
some English and a little French, and through 
him we succeeded in declaring our innocence of 
any intention of violating German customhouse 
rules. 

The man who could talk a little English and 
less French encouraged us greatly by informing 
us that eight pontoons crossed the river between 
that point and Strasburg, about a hundred miles 
below. After gratifying the curious throng by 
an exhibition of our cargo and appliances, we 
pushed into the German Rhine, receiving from 
the crowd a hearty ‘‘bon voyage”’ as we left the 
purple hills and avalanche-crowned mountains 
of Switzerland behind us. 

After this we kept close to the shore, where we 
found the current less swift and were better able 
—as we saw the trees and landscape rushing past 
us—to judge of our speed. About four o'clock in 
the afternoon we made a landing on the right 
bank, after having been less than four hours on 
the water. Some idea of the swiftness of the 
current may be gained from the fact that, while 
we used our paddles only to keep the canoe 
head on, or even to retard her progress, we made 
thirty miles in the time stated. 

The problem of stopping the canoe in the 
swift current of the Upper Rhine was one that 
gave us some trouble. On this occasion, as on 
others, I, being in the bow, would seize the rope, 
after we had worked in close to the shore and 
turned the canoe around, and jump out at the 
first place that promised a foothold. JT usually 
got wet in these efforts, and it may have been 
on this account that I was not asked to work so 
very hard at other times. After making the 
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canoe fast at our first stopping place we took out 
every scrap of her cargo and carried it to a pine 
grove near by, where we pitched our tent and 
swung our hammocks. We made it a rule to 
take the canoe out of the water every night and 
turn her bottom side up, so saving her from the 
possibility of drifting away or being pounded 
against the rocks. 

I would advise any party undertaking a simi- 
lar trip to provide themselve: with an alcohol 
stove, such as proved a gem to us during this 
voyage. I do not pretend to understand its 
mechanism, but after it was loaded with alcohol 
and lit, a little air pump was worked for a few 
seconds, when, in some mysterious way, the hot- 
test of blue flames imaginable appeared, and 
over these the cooking was done. It was really 
delightful to stand by while the captain or Cal, 
each of whom believed he was a chef—and I did 
not care to contest the honors with them—made 
delicious coffee, fried bacon and eggs, and 
cooked riec and beans in a way that would 
have tempted the appetite of an anchorite. 
There is an abundance of fuel to be found 
along the shores of the Upper Rhine, bvut it dis- 
appears as one nears Holland, and in the more 
densely settled parts of the Rhine’s shores ; but 
even with other fuel in abundance nothing could 
take the place of the alcohol stove. 

One thing that surprised us greatly was the 
wild nature of the country between Basel and 
Strasburg. Where it was not densely wooded, it 
was a waste land of tangled jungle and shrub, 
and we could hardly believe that we were sailing 
down an historic river whose banks two thousand 
years ago echoed to the clang and clash of the 
Roman shield and short sword, and reflected in 
its calmer expanses the victorious eagles of 
Julius Cwsar. For the first sixty miles we saw 
but few villages, and the houses were as scarce 
as on our own unsettled frontier. Two miles 
back and to the right, the gray crests of the 
Vosges Mountains rose up against the bluest of 
skies. Frequently from the shore the wild deer, 
with their fawns, gazed in wonder at us as we 
shot past. The resemblance to American wilds 
was further intensified bythe fact that the mos- 
quitos were as numerous and bloodthirsty as 
their cousins that monopolize the Hackensack 
meadows of New Jersey. This wildness and 
loneliness was not the least charm of our outing. 
As we lay in the cool shadows of the pines, after 
dinner, we could not but contrast our situation 
with our lives in cosmopolitan Paris a few weeks 
before. Like Bryant, we came to the conclusion 
that the groves were God’s first temples, and 
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that a perfect manhood could only be reached by 
living near to the heart of Mother Nature. 
During the first day, and on the two days fol- 
lowing, we saw, to our surprise, many streams 
rushing out of the Rhine instead of pouring into 
it, as is the rule with tributary currents. The 
banks on either side were flat, and we reasoned 
that these currents must re-enter the main river 
at some point below. As the sun was rising the 
next morning we pushed out again, and some 
distance below struck one of these 
outgoing currents, which we deter- | 
mined to examine. With some diffi- 
culty we succeeded in urging La Mad- 
eleine over a little hill of water into 
the side stream, when 
once plunged into a newer and a 
wilder world. The water was as clear 
as crystal. Clusters of dark-green 
pines rose here and there from their 
rocky beds, and at points huge oaks 
hung over the stream, forming a 
sylvan arcade that was cool and re- 
freshing, and a perfect barrier against 
the hot rays of the midday sun. 
The currents of these side streams 
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were not so swift as that of the Rhine, but, being 
narrow and tortuous, they required much more 
care in navigation. Our surmise as to the exit 
of the stream we had entered proved to be cor- 
rect, for, after shooting through the wilds for an 
hour, we found ourselves back in the main river 
some miles below the point of entrance. 

There was a fascination in these side excur- 
sions, and we could almost believe ourselves dis- 
coverers in what we were pleased to imagine had 
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been a terra incognita up to this time. One of 
these side trips came near resulting in disaster to 
Ia Madeleine. We left the Rhine on a current 
estimated at six miles an hour; but, a few miles 
below our entrance, we unexpectedly came upon 
a quiet expanse of water which compelled us to 
use our paddles. An _ ill-defined line in front 
and a dull, heavy roar attracted our attention. 


We at once made for the shore, and discovered 
that the placid waters were making up for their 
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rest by rushing in a cataract 
over a series of jagged rocks. 
We carried our supplies to 
a point below the cataract, 
when the captain thought 
he could take the canoe 
down a straight shoot near 
the shore, where there ap- 
peared to be no obstruct- 
ing rocks. The captain made 
the passage alone; but we 
soon discovered, when we 
were again in calmer water, 
that a serious rent had been 
made in the canvas cover- 
ing of the canoe. She began 
to fill with water, compelling us to make a land- 
ing on the steep bank about a quarter of a mile 
below. Fortunately we were prepared for such 
an emergency, and the next morning the torn 
part was as sound as any other. 

We saw great quantities of partridges and rab- 
bits, but were got prepared to kill them ; and if 
we had been, it might have proved expensive 
sport, for the German game laws are very strict ; 
and, while we but seldom saw men along the 
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shores, no doubt the report of a firearm, like the 
whistle of Roderick Dhu, would have brought a 
legion of them about us. The side streams looked 
like the habitat of trout, and we knew there were 
pike and carp in the main river; but though 
these would have added pleasantly to our food 
supply, we did not care to run the risk of vio- 
lating the laws. Lower down the river these fish 
watchers and inspectors make themselves very 
conspicuous. But, despite all this watching on 
the part of officials, we learned that there was a 
good deal of poaching on shore and a great deal 
of illegal fishing in the river. 

It is a curious fact that, in the hundred miles 
between Strasburg and Basel, we saw no other 
canoe or pleasure craft. A few long, flat-bottomed 
boats, used by licensed fishermen, were passed 
twe or three times. Travelers accustomed to our 
western wilds would note an additional resem- 
blanee on the Rhine in the big, flat ferrybvats, 
rigged to a wire elevated between the banks, and 
moved from side to side by shortening the rope 
attached to the bow, thus making the current 
propel the craft from shore to shore. 

The afternoon of the fifth day after starting we 
saw rising to the southwest, like a giant silhou- 
ctte against the blue sky, the great spire of the 
famous Strasburg Cathedral, which dominates 
the landscape for many miles around. Strasburg 
is not on the main river, but three or four miles 
back on a tributary called Der Kleine Rhine. 
This tributary, or rather offshoot, is one of the 
best illustrations of the side rivers flowing out 
of the main stream and returning to it which we 
had yet met. This ‘‘ Little Rhine’’ leaves the 
mother river about two miles above Strasburg, 
and then, in a great semicircle, makes a detour 
of eight or ten miles, returning to the Rhine 
about four miles below the point of entrance. 
Der Kleine Rhine is navigable for steamers, and, 
as we neared the city, we began for the first time 
to see those signs of river life which became 
more and more evident as we neared the ocean. 

Wednesday afternoon it was a clear, beautiful 
day. We entered the Little Rhine, and, about 
midway between the main river and the city, we 
found a delightful camping place on the bank of 
a clear, cool, shaded stream, whose bordering 
woods gave it the appearance of a wilderness 

_rather than the environment of one of the oldest 
cities in Europe. We pitched our tent by this 
pretty stream, which looked and tasted as if it 
had its source in a glacier. Up go this time we 
had used the river water, which we found very 
acceptable; but as we had reached the head of 
navigation and the first of the large towns that 
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cluster like gems on the silver belt of the river, 
we tried to find drinking water which was not 
polluted by the sewers and the drainage of in- 
numerable factories. In this we were fortunate, 
for in nearly every case we found a spring near 
our camping place, or we pitched our tent on the 
banks of some limpid brook which rushed down 
from the neighboring hills as pure and sweet as 
the virgin rills of the Adirondacks. 

Leaving the captain to prepare dinner—a labor 
for which he had a natural aptitude, and in 
which we did not discourage him—Cal and I 
started to the city to get our mail and see the 
sights. We walked down a broad avenue shaded 
with maples, poplars and fine old oaks, that led 
to the eastern gate of the city. If you look over 
Baedeker or any of the guide books, you will 
find that Strasburg has a long history ; that it is 
walled and strongly fortified ; that it belonged at 
different times to different nations—recently to 
the French ; and that it is now one of the great- 
est arsenals of His Imperial Majesty Kaiser Wil- 
helin. Strasburg literally swarms with soldiers— 
indeed, so does every town in Germany ; but 
they are particularly in evidence here. Just he- 
fore passing the gate we came upon a parade 
ground where several thousand infantrymen were 
drilling with as much energy and earnestness as 
if they were preparing for an immediate cam- 
paign. Before this I had noticed that the Ger- 
man troops drill with much more vim than the 
French, and here this difference particularly im- 
pressed me. 

As we went on, the feeling that we were in the 
midst of a military camp grew stronger. Here. 
there and everywhere were soldiers, while the 
measured tramp of marching feet and the strains 
of martial music came ever to the ear. In front 
of the cafés, before the places of amusement, and 
conspicuous in the crowded streets, were the 
bright blues and reds and the glittering brass 
and shining steel of the German uniforms and 
accoutrements. There were sentinels ever in 
sight, the monotony of their beat being broken 
up by the frequent salutes they had to pay to 
officers or eitizens of importance. The canals 
running through the city in the most rambling 
way, together with the long-legged storks sol- 
emnly sunning themselves on the chimney pots 
or slowly sailing over the red-tiled roofs, give 
Strasburg much the appearance of a Dutch city : 
but, while musingly noting the resemblance, it 
is rudely dispelled by the clanging and clashing 
of the bridle chains and sabres of a body of Ger- 
man cavalry sweeping by at a smart trot. 

There are certain peculiarities of European 
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cities that are at once suggested to the American 
mind as soon as the name is mentioned. The 
Castle in Edinburgh, the Tower and Westminster 
Abbey in London, St. Peter’s in Rome, the 
Kremlin in Moscow and the famous Cathedral of 
Strasburg are at once brought to mind when we 
hear the names of these cities. Before we 
climbed the giddy tower of the cathedral, from 
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crowing of the cock and the hammering out of 
the noon hour on the giant bell. 

The xegligé canoe uniforms and bronzed faces 
made the crew of La Madeleine objects of great 
curiosity to the crowds on the streets. Whenever 
we came to a halt, here as at every other point 
on the trip, we were at once surrounded by in- 
quisitive throngs, who asked our nationality 
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which elevation we took photographs of the 
city, we saw on the streets below crowds of tour- 
ists, conspicuous amongst whom were our brother 
Yankees, and though American tourists have 
the reputation of being among the best dressed, 
there still remained some of the old-fashioned 
sort with their straw hats, linen dusters and um- 
brellas, watching the great astronomical clock 
and waiting for the procession of apostles, the 


and mission, and many of them on hearing the 
story of our trip from Basel, shook their heads 
with smiling incredulity. 

We were much confused at the odd jargon of 
German and French heard on every hand, and 
we were not a little surprised to see that while 
the names of the streets were in German, the 
old French names, from which they were trans- 
lated, were retained below them. Nearly every- 
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one speaks German and F rench, and many, on 
learning we were Americans, told with a sigh of 
a time when Strasburg’s streets echoed to the 
lighter tread of French troops, and a gayer spirit 
dominated the beautiful city. 

On the afternoon of the third day following 
our arrival we struck camp, and, taking the 
current of the Little Rhine around its horse- 
shoe bend, we reached the main river, and at 
once found ourselves in the proximity of steam- 
ers, sloops and canal-boats, in striking contrast 
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with the deserted reaches 

of the Upper Rhine. 

Our good luck as to 
camping places remained sere 
with us. We came upon a charming spot 
about ten miles below Strasburg, where we 
landed before sunset and remained for the 
night. At Basel and nearly down as far as 
Strasburg the water of the Rhine, pouring 
down as it does from the icy reservoirs and 
great elevations of the Alps, is quite cold even 
in summer, and a plunge of a few seconds 
was all we could stand, but below Strasburg 
the temperature was so much higher that 
we were enabled to prolong our daily bath. 

We had an upset on lIeaying this place, but we 
were accustomed to frequent wettings from the 
rain or oyerwash of rapids, and had Jearned how 
to remedy such injury before a blazing fire. 
These were the most serious mishaps we had 
during the whole journey, though after we had 
reached ITolland, where the Rhine spreads out 
to the width of the Mississippi near New Orleans, 
we frequently had very rough water. 

On the morning of the second day after leav- 
ing Strasburg, we paddled into a little artificial 
harbor leading off from the river at the side of 
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the historic town of Spires. These harbors are a 
feature of the Rhenish towns from Spires down. 
As we neared the town the musical chimes of 
the cathedral bells came down to the river as if 
in welcome. Usually the first sound heard on 
nearing a German town is the bugle blast from 
some barrack or military camp ; indeed, one is 
but seldom out of the sound of the bugle or 
drum. The reveille which arouses the soldier in 
the morning, and the tattoo which warns him of 
bedtime, may be said to act as, signals for half 
the people of Germany. 

The Cathedral at Spires is one of the finest 
old Romanesque edifices in Germany, though 
to the average tourist it is overshadowed by 
the more superb Gothic church structures at 
Strasburg, Worms and Cologne. Only a 
crumbling wall is now left of the old palace 
where the famous religious Diet was held, 
and where the reform- 
ers, protesting against 
what they considered 
the abuses of the 
mother church, first 
received their name 
of Protestants. 
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The next morning, after a hot pull of two 
hours, we reached the town of Mannheim, and 
tied up alongside a soldiers’ swimming school. 
A crowd of hardy-looking fellows in uniform 
gathered about us as we landed, and, in response 
to the shower of inquiries poured at us, Cal, act- 
ing as spokesman, began entertaining this part 
of the German army with an impromptu lecture 
on the dangers and delights of canoeing in gen- 
eral and on the Rhine in particular. These sol- 
diers were a splendid body of men, with such 
fine forms and intelligent faces that it was diffi- 
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cult to imagine them simply parts of the most 
perfect fighting machine of modern times. 

Assured by these soldiers that our canoe would 
be perfectly safe with them, we took the train 
into the hills of Heidelberg, eight miles away. 
Neither Baedeker nor any other guide book gives 
an adequate idea of this beautiful university 
town, and myself and companions felt no excep- 
tion to the enthusiasm which a visit to Heidel- 
berg arouses in the breast of even the most pro- 
saic. Nestling at the foot of a hill in the beauti- 
ful valley of the Neckar, with one of the finest 
schools of modern times in its midst, and the 
most superb ruins in Germany crowning the wood- 
ed slopes above the river, backed by mountain 
peaks, with silvery streams splashing down the 
emerald valleys, Heidelberg stands pre-eminent 
among the towns of Germany. Of course we vis- 
ited the old schloss, saw the great thun (now 
very dry looking), and, walking on up the slopes 
beyond, climbed the famous Konigstuhle We 
were well rewarded for the effort by a magnifi- 
cent view of the surrounding country, with 
quaint old Heidelberg in the foreground at our 
feet, and the Rhine winding like a glistening 
serpent in the far distance. 

Although midsummer, when American col- 
leges are deserted, we found the streets of Hei- 
delberg filled with students, the members of the 
different corps being distinguished by little 
round caps set jauntily on the side of the head. 
These caps were certainly not for protection, and 
if the wearers thought them becoming, we did 
not share in their delusicn. I noticed that the 
wearers of caps and badges had, almost without 
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exception, beery faces. Many of their physiog- 
nomies were further adorned by old scars or cov: 
ered with conspicuous patches of plaster, indicat- 
ing that the wounds were still in a green state. 
The students are evidently proud of these facial 
wounds, and nurse them as long as possible. 

I bought a comic paper at Heidelberg which 
caricatured, with more humor than is usually 
found in such publications in Germany, the 
great fondness of the corps students for these 
evidences of scholarship. A man was represent- 
ed after being shaved by an apprentice barber. 
The customer surveys in a looking-glass his face 
all cut and slashed. 

‘“‘Why don’t you discharge that man?’ asked 
the indignant customer. ‘‘ He will not learn to 
shave in a thousand years.” 

“Gott in Himmel!’ exclaimed the barber, 
with his hands upraised in horror at the thought, 
‘if I discharged that man I’d lose all my cus- 
tomers.’”’ 

In the back of the cartoon a long line of stu- 
dents could be seen entering the door with the 
appearance of ordinary mortals, Another line 
was represented leaving at the side door, their 
faces cut and patched and plastered after the 
most approved duelling fashion. 

Charmed with our flying visit to Heidelberg, 
we returned to Mannheim late in the afternoon 
to find that the soldiers had taken good care of 
our canoe. We decided to drift below the city a 


few miles before going into camp, and as we 
pushed off our military friends gave us a rousing 
‘*Hoch !’ and we saluted with our paddles in 
the regulation style. 


TO-MORROW. 


By CATITARINE 


YOUNG GLEN, 


Dear To-morrow, queer To-morrow ! 
Hiding in your lap of gold 


Wealth untold, 


Treasure such as only gleams 


In our dreams, 


I have sought you many years, 
Chased you with my hopes and fears, 


Smiles and tears ! 


Shall I never win the race— 


See your face, 
Coy To-morrow % 


A LONG-LOST FRIEND. 


DUOLOGUE. 
By MRS. HUGH BELL. 


Scene.— Mary Stone's drawing-room. 


Mary. Half-past seven already! I wonder 
where that woman is? The train must have 
been very late. Yes, her letter says half-past 
seven. It is very inconvenient when people 
who are coming to stay with you choose to 
arrive at the moment one ought to be dressing 
for dinner; but, after all, people who come to 
stay are always inconvenient, especially when 
they are school friends of one’s mother. Of all 
the. deadly people, one’s mother’s school friends 
are the worst. I can just remember this one 
when I was a tiny girl, and even then I noticed 
that she talked more than anybody else. I am 
quite sure she will say she remembers me when 
I was that high, and I never know what to 
answer people when they say that. Why she 
suggested herself to come and stay with me I 
can’t imagine—I suppose I am the only person 
she knows in New York. But after all, I shan’t 
have so very much of her, as to-night I am going 


to the theatre, and shall leave her to dine by her-. 


self. She is sure to be tired after her journey— 
or she ought to be, at any rate. Let me see, to- 
morrow is Saturday ; she surely can’t stay longer 
than Monday! People who come on Friday 
ought always to go away on Monday. (Looks 
through window.) Ah, there’s a carriage at the 
door, with piles of baggage on it.* There she 
is! Dreadful woman! No, I really cannot stand 
her for more than three days—if she doesn’t go 
away on Monday, J will. Exactly : I will tell 
her that Jam going away from home on Monday, 
then she will quite understand the situation. 
Here she comes ! 

(Enter SeLtna, carrying an enormous number of 

things; she wares her handkerchief. ) 


Seyina. Tfere I am, dear girl, here I am! 
( Kisses her loudly.) Why, I should have known 
you anywhere! You have not changed a bit 
since you were as high as the table. Now tell 
me—you remember me, don’t vou, though you 
were such a little mite of a thing when I last 
saw you? 

Mary. Of course I do, Mrs. Marbury. 

Setina. Mrs. Marbury! I hope that is not 


Characters: SELINA Marnury, Mary Stone. 


Mary alone, in evening dress. 


what you are going to call me. Why, I used 
always to be.your aunt—Aunt Selina, you used 
to say, sometimes Auntie Lina, or even Auntie 
Jenkins, for that was before I was married even, 
it was so long ago! You were so fond of me 
then. 

Mary (Aside), I wish IT were now. 

Setixa. Wasn’t it a capital idea of mine to 
come up and pay you a little visit ? 

Mary. Capital, indeed ! 

SeLina. You sce, my husband is so busy I 
never can get him away from his work, and, of 
course, as he was Mayor of Dullington last vear, 
he feels he ought not to go away this year in case 
things should go wrong without him. So at last 
I said, ‘‘ Very well, I will go to New York with- 
out you, and stay with little Molly Richardson ;” 
for I always think of you as Molly Richardson, 
though you are Mrs. Stone now. ‘‘T always 
promised the dear girl I would come and stay 
with her some day.’? You remember, don’t 
you, when you were a little thing—that high— 
you were always saying, ‘‘Now, Auntie Selina, 
you will come and stay with me when I am 
big?” 

Mary. Oh, yes, of course! (Aside). I can’t 
say that I remember very clearly. 

Sevixa, You are sure it is not inconvenient to 
have me just now ? 

Mary. Oh no, not at all—the only thing is 
that on Monday 

Serna (Interrupting). I assure you, though I 
should not say so, that I am the very easiest per- 
son to have in the house. I shall not give the 
slightest trouble to either you or your husband. 
If you go out, I shall make a point of going 
with you ; if you remain at home, I shall stay 
too. You will always find me ready to do what- 
ever you do, so that you need never have me on 
your mind. 

Mary (side). What a horrible prospect ! 

Setina. Oh, that is one of my fixed prin- 
ciples, never to stay with people without adapting 
myself to their habits. Now, for instance, last 
year, when I went to stay with the Dixons. Mr. 
Dixon had to breakfast every morning at half- 
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past seven to catch a train. At half-past seven 
I was down too, though Mrs. Dixon implored 
me to wait for the second breakfast at nine, with 
the rest of the family. ‘‘ No, no,’’ I said, ‘‘ dear 
Mrs. Dixon, what you can do, I can do ;’’ and so 
every day I was down, though naturally I very 
much dislike getting up inthe morning. Do you 
get up very early ? 

Mary. Not so very, but in any case we shall not 
be doing it while you are with us, as on Satur- 
day and Sunday we breakfast later, and, as I 
was going to tell you, next Monday 
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Mary (With an effort). Very well, Aunt Selina ; 
what I was going to say was 

SELINA (Calls through door to maid). Don’t for- 
get the umbrella and the traveling-bag, and the 
rugs, and the luncheon - basket, and the little 
things on the floor. My dear, I had such a busi- 
ness in getting my things together at the sta- 
tion! But I had a very clever porter, with a 
squint. I always choose a porter with a squint, 
because I’m sure to know him again. 

Mary. I am sorry I was not at the station to 
meet you, but I had to dress early this evening, 


‘“YES, HER LETTER SAYS HALF-PAST SEVEN.”’ 


SeLInA (Jnterrupt- 
ing). Oh, Saturday and Sunday you breakfast 
later! That is capital! On Sunday we must 
do something very delightful, mustn’t we? We 
will enjoy ourselves, won’t we? We shall be 
as happy as little dicky birds. 

Mary (Aside). Those dicky-birds must be 
geese, I should think. (Aloud). I was going to 
say, Mrs. Marbury, about Monday 

SetinA. Mrs. Marbury! Oh! oh! Fie! 
Pray 1 Let me be Auntie Selina, or Auntie 
Lina, pray, or even Auntie Jenkins ; it will be 
just like old times then. 


as I had made an engagement before I knew you 
were coming. 

SeLina. Of course, of course, I quite under- 
stand. I’m delighted to see you in evening- 
dress, it looks so festive—so unlike my quiet 
country home ; besides, the natural person who 
ought to have been there to look after my bag- 
gage was my husband. Really I was ashamed— 
all the people in the station seemed to have a 
male protector except myself. The platform was 
quite black with husbands counting their wives’ 
trunks, while I was left to struggle with all my 
things alone—but still, when you’ ve been mayor 
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der he didn’t want to come away. 

Mary. Perhaps when all your things are off 
the cab you would like to see your room ? 

SELINA. Of course, but they are not down yet. 
I still see three trunks on the roof. What was I 
saying? Oh, I know! yes—about my husband 
not being able to come up. So I said to him, 
“Well, I shall go up without you on Friday and 
see Molly Richardson, and then on Saturday or 
Monday you can send up Dolly and Jack.’’” 

Mary. Dolly and Jack! Who are they? 

Se.ina. My children, my dear girl, of course ! 
Surely I must have talked to you about my 
children ; I am so full of them I generally tell 
everybody about them directly. 

Mary. No, you have not told me. (Aside). 
There has not been very much time ! 

Sexina. They are my darling, sweet children, 
Dorothea and John ; but we call them Dolly and 
Jack for short. Two angels, my dear! Two 
perfect lovey-doves. 

Mary. Indeed? I congratulate you. 

Setina. And well you may! And I am not 
saying this because they are mine. Generally 
speaking, no one has a keener eye for the faults 
of children than I have. I saw long before any- 
one else did that Mrs. Ridley’s children were be- 
ing ruined by the way they were being indulged, 
and I told Mrs. Dixon, before I had been twenty- 
four hours in the house, that if her girl did not 
go to school at once, she would turn into an 
odious woman. But as to Dolly and Jack, there 
is nothing of that kind—absolutely nothing ; 
they have no faults at all, positively not one; 
and they are so delighted with the notion of 
coming to New York, they jumped and screamed 
for joy when I told them about it. 

Mary. When are they coming, then? 

Sevina. Ah, well, that is just what I was go- 
ing to ask you. What do you say to Monday ? 
1 said I would send them a telegram as soon as 
IT had consulted you. 

Mary. Consulted me ? 

SELINA. Of course, ax they are coming to stay 
with you. 

Mary. To stay with me? 

Senixa. That is, unless vou object. 

Mary. Object! Not at all! The only thing 
ix, Tam afraid our space is rather limited—I am 
not sure whether we have room. 

SeLina, Oh, that will be no difficulty, I assure 
you. Dolly can sleep in my bed, and Jack can 
have some sort of a shakedown on the floor ; it 
will be as easy as possible—it will be delightful. 
Have vou any children ? 


. @ plaything for them ! 
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Mary. Ihave a baby of two months, that’s all. 

SELina. Of two months! Oh, how enchanted 
the children will be! Why, it will be as good as 
They will be perfectly 
happy as long as they are carrying the baby up 
and down-stairs ; they will never want anything 
else to amuse them. 

Mary (Aside). The baby would never live to 
want anything else either! (Aloud). The only 
thing I was going to say about Monday was—— 

Setina. But I don’t at all make a point of 
putting it off till Monday. Suppose we say they 
can come to-morrow—Saturday? then we can 
take them somewhere with your husband on 
Sunday afternoon. 

Mary. That would be delightful, only—— 

SELINA (Calling to someone behind). Don’t for. 
get the holdall, please, and the waterproof ! 

Mary. You seem to have a good many small 
things. 

Sexina. Well, I really have not brought much, 
considering, because after all, when one comes tc 
New York for three or four weeks in the middle ot 
the season, one must have something to put on. 

Mary (Aside). Three or four weeks ! 

Sexina. I have five trunks, that is all. 

Mary. Five ! 

SELINA. [ see you are surprised at my having 
so few, but you know I never was a dressy per- 
son. I remember I used to say to your dear 
mother, ‘‘ Ah, Mary, you think too much of your 
clothes.’’ (Calls). Are they all down, do you 
say? Five trunks that were outside, and all 
the things from inside—the traveling-bag, the 
bonnet-box, the luncheon-basket, the rugs, the 
umbrellas and the holdall? (7> Mary). Why 
that is called a holdall I cannot imagine. I only 
wish it did. 

Mary (Aside). So do T! (Aloud). Well, if 
everything is in, would vou like to come up- 
stairs ? 

SELINA. Certainly, certainly. I shall only be 
five minutes—my heliotrope satin is all ready in 
the tray of my big trunk and then I shall be 
ready to start. 

Mary (Aside). To start! (Aloud). But I 
thought this evening vou would be glad to rest 
after your journey, and as I am going to the 
theatre, I had ordered a snug little dinner for 
you to have by vourself at eight o’ clock. 

SELINA. Snug! My dear girl! I haven’t come 
to New York to be snug! that’s the last thing 
IT should think of; no, I have come to see 
the world and enjoy myself. Tl go to the 
theatre with vou, of course. What are you 
going to see ? 
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Mary (Aside). Good heavens! (Aloud). Oh, 
well, it will be rather dull, Pm afraid ; I am 
only going as a matter of civility in a friend’s 
box. We are going to see the Dancing Girl. 

Sevina. The Dancing Girl? The very thing! 
I adore dancing! Don’t tell anybody, but I 
used to be a great dancer myself! There’s sure 

* to be room in the box for me—there’s always 
more room than you think in a box. 

Mary (Aside). That’s not my experience ; I’ve 
always found there’s less room than you think 
in any sort of box, however loosely it’s packed. 

Setina. It will be delightful—I can quite well 
sit between two of your friends in the front of 
the box. 

Mary (Aside). While I sit in that cosy corner 
at the back, from which all you can see of the 
stage is the footlights ! I know that box! (Aloud). 
Don’t you think you had better rest after your 
journey, and go to bed early? 

Setina. Not in the least. I am as brisk as 
possible, I assure you, and after all, I shall have 
time to rest in the morning. It isn’t as though 
T meant to make an early start—I don’t intend 
to leave the house a minute before half-past nine. 

Mary (Aside). I should hope not, indeed ! 
(To SEvina.) Are you going out at half-past 
nine? 

Setina. Of course! To see the Cyclorama. 
We must go there together, won’t we, dear? 

Mary. You don’t think half-past nine is a 
little early? 

Serna. Oh, not at all; if anything, it’s not 
early enough. You see, I must have a good 
long time in the panorama to get accustomed to 
it before the children come. 

Mary. Accustomed to it? 

Setina. Yes. A panorama always makes me 
most frightfully giddy ; I never know where the 
thing I am standing on ends and the picture 
begins. I am always so afraid of falling over 
the edge. Sometimes I shriek, and have hys- 
terics, but to-morrow morning I daresay I shall 
only faint. 

Mary. But I should have thought it would be 
better for you not to go in that case. 

Sexitna. Oh, I shall have to go some time, in 
order to take the children. They are both so 
tremendously well up in English history; they 
know all about when Nelson lived, and King 
Alfred, and all those people. Jack is always say- 

ing to me, ‘‘ Now, mammy, you don’t know when 
William the Conqueror lived, do you? ZJdo!” 
so learned the dear child is, and so modest with 
it alltoo! Indeed, he must go and see the pano- 
rama. We can take them Tuesday or Wednes- 
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day, and I might go once or twice before, to get 
accustomed to it. 

Mary. Tuesday or Wednesday! The only 
thing is, I was going to tell vou that on Mon- 
day 

Setina. Well, we need not make our plans 
for Monday as yet. Suppose we decide to go on 
Tuesday to the Cyclorama, and then if you will 
hold Dolly and Jack by the hand when we are 
in the panorama, I can go below. if I feel faint 
—but it doesn’t matter as long as the children 
are happy, and they will love it so! 

Mary. I am so glad somebody will. 

SELINA. (Calling through door). Do you say 
that the cabman has carried all my things up- 
stairs? Ah, very well, I'll pay him. (To Mary). 
Now let me sce. How much will it be? I quite 
disapprove of over-paying these people. 

Mary. The fare from the station is fifty cents, 
and then you say you had five trunks on the 
top—that will be a dollar more. 

Setina. Well, [ll give him an extra dime, as 
I want him to leave a telegram at the office as 
he passes. Let me see, where is the telegram? 
In my pocket, I know. (Tries to feel in pocket. ) 
But I wonder where my pocket is? Ah! here’s 
the telegram. It’s to say which day the children 
are to come. 

Mary. I am really afraid that on Monday—— 

Senixa. Well, if you are not sure of your 
plans for Monday, I will telegraph for them to 
come to-morrow ; that’s much the simplest plan. 


(Mary tries to speak, SELINA interrupta. ) 

Setina. In fact, ve got the telegram all 
written, saying they are to come on Saturday, as 
I was sure you would like to have them as soon 
as possible. (Giving telegram outside). Ask the 
cabman to leave that on the way. Thank you! 
What do you say? 

Mary (Aside). shall get up at seven and go 
to Europe by the next steamer, 

Setina. He isn’t satisfied with his fare? Ask 
him his number, and say [ll bring an action 
against him to-morrow! (Coming back). This 
is nice! What time does your play begin ! 

Mary. A quarter-past eight. But really I am 
afraid it will be a great rush for you. Don’t 
you think we had better spend the evening 
quictly together? and [ll write a note to explain 
why I haven’t come. 

Sevina. Nothing of the kind—T wouldn’t hear 
of you making such a sacrifice! No, no. I'll 
run upstairs now, and if vou will let me have a 
snack of something while I ami’ dressing—a_ cup 
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of tea, or a piece of toast, or a wing of chicken 
perhaps, or some little thing of that sort, I shall 
do perfectly well. I shall be ready to start with 
you at eight o’clock, you’ll see, in my heliotrope 
satin ; and between the acts I can tell you the 
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Dullington news, and how Dolly and Jack have 
been getting on with their lessons. Come along! 
(Picks up her things). I must say it’s delightful 
to see you again, my dear little long-lost friend! 
( Goes out). 


(Curva. ] 


ON 
By 


ws,’’ said my friend 
Granger, ‘this is 
pretty good speed. But 
it seems yery slow and 
commonplace, I can_ tell 
you, to one who has traveled 
over thé Labrador ice behind a 
team of fifteen good dogs. 
That's what I call going.”’ 
‘You don’t really mean to 
tell me,’’ said TI, in a tone of 
grave incredulity, ‘‘ that a dog- 
team can travel as fast as an 


express train ?’’ 

Granger took the little briar pipe from his 
mouth, and blew a long, deliberate smoke-jet 
before answering. Then he said : 

‘‘With due qualifications, yes. 
what I mean to tell you.” 

Now, my friend Granger is a man whose word 
goes without question ; he knew what he was 
talking about, moreover. He had been captain 
of a stanch schooner trading to the Newfound- 
land and Labrador coasts till a passion for help- 
ing his fellow-men had seized his sincere ‘and 
eager heart, and driven him to become a lay mis- 


That is just 


sionary to the fishermen and Esquimaux. He 
knew the people among whom he worked. He 


understood their temptations ; he was tender, 
but firm toward their weaknesses ; he won their 
confidence, and the good he did was beyond cal- 
culation. TI could not doubt either his knowl- 
edge or his accuracy of statement. And _ vet, 
here he was telling me that a team of little 
“squimaux dogs traveled faster than an express 
train. ; 

We were in the smoking-car of the Quebec ex- 
press, of the Intercolonial Railway, about an 
hour out of Halifax, and making fine speed over 
a piece of straight, well-ballasted road, toward 
Truro. The swift roar wtth-which we had 
flashed past a little way-station had called forth 
an exclamation from me, and thus given rise to 
Granger’s astonishing statements. —* 
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A LABRADOR “COMMETICK.” 


ROBERTS. : 

“‘T wish you would explain yourself, old 
man,”’ said I, presently. 

““What I said,’’ replied Granger, ‘is not so 
extravagant as it may at first sound. We are 
going now but little over forty miles an hour, 
and this pace won't be kept up very long. More- 
over, there is nothing exciting about this, is 
there? You don’t at all get the sense of rapid 
and dangerous motion. But on first-class ice, 
and with a first-class team harnessed to my 
‘commetick,’ as they call the dog-sled in Tab- 
rador, I’ve covered forty miles well inside of 
two hours, or at a rate of considerably over 
twenty miles an hour. - There’s many an ex- 
press train that does not go more than thirty 
miles an hour. But the difference is that be- 
hind the flying team of dogs you seem yourself 
fairly to fly. You hold on for dear life to the 
commetick, and think you are going at least a 
mile a minute. There’s excitement enough ; 
and, then there’s lots of real danger, too, for the 
team is like a pack of famished wolves, and only 
to be managed just so.”’ 

‘* Dangerous !’’ I exclaimed, with a gesture of 
impatience. ‘‘Do you mean to say the men are 
so slack that the animals are not taught to 
obey ?”’ 

“Within certain limits, and after a fashion of 
their own,” said my friend, ‘‘ they obey their 
driver. They make no pretence of obeying any- 
one else. But let me tell you an experience of 
my own, which will serve to illustrate what 1 
have said.”’ : 

‘By all means,’’ I assented, heartily. 

Then he told the following story : 


Jt was three years ago last February, and , 
I was starting out from Cape Chidleigh to visit | 


Red Bay. I had never traveled by dog-train, 
and I looked forward to the journey as eagerly 
as a boy. The ice was in splendid shape, 
and my driver was one Sandy McKee, a Scotech- 
Esquimau half-breed, in whose skill and cour- 
age I had the fullest confidence. His team 
of fifteen dogs was said to be the fastest and 
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fiercest on the coast. But as for dogs, it had 
never occurred to me to care whether dogs were 
fierce or not ; and had I concerned myself at all 
on the subject, the look of Sandy’s clear, gray 
eyes and strong, sallow features would have sat- 
isfied me of his power to control any animals 
that might be put under his charge. 

These dogs were bushy, sharp-nosed, long- 
fanged fellows, having points of resemblance to 
both wolf and fox. They were of all colors, and 
seemed to be in a most savage temper as Sandy 
was harnessing them. But they were no uglier 
than usual, Sandy assured me, and when I 
learned that they had had no breakfast I was not 
surprised at their ill-humor. The dog-team, I 
was told, is fed only at the end of a journey. 
Thus every animal is kept eager to reach the 
goal and get his dinner of salt fish. After the 
dogs are fed they insist on lying down for an 
hour or two, and during that time nothing can 
persuade them to do good traveling. 

The commetick on which I was to journey 
excited my deepest interest. It seemed to. me 
the most rickety conveyance imaginable. There 
was not a nail, not a rigid joint in its whole 
anatomy. The two long runners were about six 
inches in height, but they could bend over on 
either side almost to the ground, if pressure 
enough were brought to bear upon them. They 
were held together by cross-bars, and every fast- 
ening was a thong of seal-hide, tough and _ pli- 
able, well chewed by the Esquimau women. 
Thus loosely-jointed, one runner could be thrust 
forward ahead of the other until the crogs-bars 
all ran diagonally and the commetick looked 
like a gigantic music-rack. I was soon to ap- 
preciate the reasons for such a strange construc- 
tion. 

Soon the leader of the team, a little white 
female of evil temper and wonderful authority 
over the other dogs, was hitched in her place. 
Then Sandy told me to get aboard and hold on for 
all T was worth. The instant that he himself was 
in his place the little white leader velped shrilly, 
the whole pack leaped forward, and the com- 
inctick sprang after them with a jerk that almost 
threw me overboard, in spite of Sandy's warn- 
ing. 

Then began such a journey as makes the fast 
express seem tame to me. The ice, as I have 
said, was generally smooth, though with rough 
spots and eracks here and there. The dogs ran 
at top speed, stretching themselves in their long, 
mad wallop till their bellics seemed to sweep the 
ice. The commetick really appeared to be fly- 
ing through the air, and the rush of the wind 
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took my breath away. Fottiietely it was nota 
cold day, or I should have been unable to face 
it. Every here and there came a roughness in 
the track, over which the sledge wou!4 wnithe in 
a most thrilling and discomtiting fashion. I felt 
as if everything, including my own limbs, must 
immediately fly apart, and my heart appearess 1 
have taken up its permanent abode in my throa*. 
I confess that I wanted very much to get off thut 
interesting commetick. It was a good half-hou. 
before I could quite control my uneasiness. 
Then, finding that no ca.astrophe took place, .1 
began to tingle with fine excitement. At every 
bump in the road I realized keenly that on such 
a journey as this an ordinary sled would be ham- 
mered to bits in no time. At every turn I un- 
derstood how a sled that would not yield it: its 
joints would inevitably be bowled over and over 
—while the commetick, in some marvelous way, 
managed to keep always on an even keel. * The 
gray and purple rocks on our right, and the 
clumps of stunted dark-green epruce scatters 
among them, fled past in swift procession. 1° 
felt as if we were a snow-wraith blown bya a meh 
wind across the desolate Arctic world. 

Sandy, meanwhile, sat upon the front: 
commetick as if he had been glued ther 
seemed to hold on by the mere force of col 
From his right hand trailed out. behir 
sledge the mighty lash of his dog-whip 
feet of lithe, plaited seal-hide, on a handy 
over a foot in length. With the biting Qi: 4% 
this terrific lash Sandy could pick out anv dog 
of the team for instant castigation. The dexter- 
ous art with which he handled this strange 
weapon was something marvelous to me. It 
filled me with delighted admiration, after T had 
learned to feel quite confident that it would not 
catch my own neck by mistake. 

We had been traveling for* nearly an_ hour, 
and the dogs had shown no sign of relaxing their 
pace, when suddenly the leader swerved sharply 
aside, and with a chorus of eager yelpings the 
whole team dashed in the direction of a tiny gray 
object lving at some distance on the ice. Sandy 
muttered angrily, but made no attempt to stop 
them. 

“What is it?’ T asked. 

‘Jest a dead gull?’ said Sandy, in a tene of 
vexation. 

‘But why do you let them go off that way?” 
[ inquired, 

“When a dog-team sees anything ahead on 
the ice,’ replied Sandy, ‘‘there ain’t no such 
thing as stoppin’ ’em, or turnin’ ’em, till they 
git there an’ tear it all to bits.” 
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This revelation of the driver’s comparative 
powerlessness irritated me somewhat, and made 
me want to take the team in hand forthwith and 
train it. But I said nothing for a few minutes, 
and meanwhile the leader had snatched up the 
body of the dead bird. It furnished a mouthful 
of feathers to her and her nearest followers, and 
then the journey was resumed at full speed. 

Presently I said : 

‘“‘Tf it were a man ahead on the ice, instead 
of a mere dead animal, would these brutes act 
the same way ?”’ 

‘* Exactly !’ said Sandy, with great noncha- 
lance. 

“‘That’s a pleasant idea!’ said I. ‘‘ Why, 
they’re no better than so many wolves. And 
do you acknowledge that you, their own driver 
and master, could not save their victim from 
their fangs ?”’ 

‘*There’s jest one thing to do in: them cases,’’ 
replied Sandy. ‘‘I blind the leader, an’ then 
I can make her do as [ like. An’ the team, of 
course, goes where she goes !”’ 

** Blind her !’ I exclaimed. 
you do that?” 

‘¢ Flick out her eyes, one or both, with this 
here whip !’’ said Sandy. 

‘« Hit a dog’s eye at a distance of fifty feet ! 
that’s rather a slim chance, isn’t it?’ I asked, 
incredulously. ‘‘When a man’s life was de- 
pending on it, I wouldn’t like to take the risk 
of you missing your mark. Why not carry a 
gun with you, and just shoot the leader in 
case of such an emergency arising ?”’ 

‘That wouldn’t do no good whatever,’’ re- 
plied Sandy, ‘‘for the dogs would go right 
ahead to avenge her; they’d be savager than 
ever. But as fur hittin’ her eye, why the man 
as can’t do that every time he tries has no 
_ business behind a dog-team. With this here 
whip I can pick® off a fly at sixty feet, an’ 
never miss.”’ 

‘¢ Well, Sandy,’’ I said, ‘‘I don’t want vou 
to hit the dog in the eye just at present ; but 
when we stop, I'll get you to show me your skill 
with something about the size of a dog’s eye, at 
a distance of sixty fect.’’ 

‘¢ All right !’’ said Sandy. 

For a long time I meditated on the thrilling 
and horrible possibilities opened up by what 
Sandy had just told me. All at once, in the dis- 
tance, and far to one side of our track, I marked 
adark object lying on the ice. T rubbed my 
eves, imagining that the horrors which T had 
pictured to my mind had begun to play tricks 
with my vision. But no, that was surely a 
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man’s form. I began to tremble and pray that 
the dogs might overlook it; and even at that 
same instant they swerved and dashed towards it 
with blood-thirsty yvelpings. 

“Stop them! Stop them !’’ I cried to Sandy. 

Sandy’s face had paled somewhat, but he hesi- 
tated. 

‘“‘Whitey’s a good dog!’ said he. ‘She's 
the best leader in Labrador. An’ the man yon- 
der’s dead, anyways !’’ 

“Ts a live dog of more importance than a dead 
man?’ I wondered to myself. But the next 
moment the supposed dead man, roused by the 
fierce yelping, raised his head. When he saw 
the approaching doom he glanced wildly behind 
him, and staggered to his feet. Then, appear- 
ing to realize that escape was hopeless, he 
crouched like a panther at bay, drew his knife, 
and waited. I was shaking now with terrible 
excitement ; and the distance between the dogs 
and their prey diminished with appalling swift- 
ness. 

“Stop them, Sandy ! Blind the brute, quick !’’ 
I cried. 

But Sandy only growled in a fierce voice : 

‘¢ He’s a bad Injun, that! My worst enemy ! 
Ten of him’s not worth a dog like Whitey !’ 

For an instant I was dumb with astonishment. 
Then my veins ran hot with ungovernable fury to 
think that my driver should contemplate sacri- 
ficing the life of a fellow-man to that blood- 
thirsty and vicious little white dog at the head 
of his team. 

‘You murderer !’’ I hissed, as soon as I could 
find my voice. ‘‘Stop her, I tell you! Blind 
her! or [ll ” 

Just what threat I was going to make I hardly 
know ; but I was reaching forward toward Sandy’s 
neck—and I know my face could not have been 
pleasant to look at—when Sandy turned quickly 
around.- Something in my voice or my expres- 
sion seemed to surprise him. He had probably 
been laboring under the idea that all mission- 
aries were a gentle race, to be loved, perhaps, 
but hardly to be feared. But now he sat up 
sharply, and as far away from me as possible. 

“Yes, sir! Yes, sir!’ he exclaimed, in haste. 
And the next moment that long lash, coiling and 
darting through the air like the ghost of a ter- 
rible snake, flicked lightly over the little yelp- 
ing white leader's nose. | 

There was an instant sharp howl, and the 
vicious beast swerved to one side, forgetting her 
fell purpose in her sudden pain. Sandy bore 
gently and steadily on the line, and swung her 
about in a wide circle, the team following with 
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prompt obedience, though doubtless wondering 
at their leader’s change of tactics. The brute had 
suddenly grown submissive, probably because she 
was bewildered by the pain and semi-blindness, 
and in a minute or two Sandy had brought the 
pack to a standstill. The leader lay down at 
once, and, licking her paw, began rubbing her 
eye with it, while Sandy sprang forward to exam- 
ine the injury. 

‘Shall we kill her, and put her out of her 
misery ?”’ I asked. 

“*No, sir!’ said Sandy, quickly. ‘‘ It’s only 
one eye I hit. She’ll still be better than other 
dogs with two !’’ 

While Sandy, with some rough medicaments 


from his pack (probably seal-fat in some form, . 


the Labrador cure-all), was doctoring the 
wound, I went over to the Indian, who had 
again fallen on the ice in a swoon. He was 
emaciated to the last degree. A few drops of 
brandy between his lips revived him ; and the 
moment he could sit up he looked anxiously 
around toward a little hillock of ice, ten or 
twelve feet away. To this he waved me eagerly. 
I went at once; and there behind it I found a 
bundle of furs on a tiny hand-sledge. Within 
the bundle lay a sick child, as thin as a skele- 
ton, but still alive and mute and uncomplain- 
ing, like his race. I drew the sled around to 
where the Indian sat, thinking to myself: 
‘‘This poor baby, too, would have been torn 
to pieces, if I had not forced Sandy to blind 
the fiend that leads his team.’’ I felt no com- 
passion for the beast’s eye, I can assure you ! 
I at once gave the Indian a morsel of meat ; 
and -then he told me how he had started in from 
the mountains a week before to bring his sick 
child to me, because he had heard that I was a 
great medicine man. But he had himself fallen 
sick by the way, and so had been unable to 
travel as fast as he expected. He had found 
himself at last with just enough food to keep 
the child alive, without leaving anything for him- 
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self. Then starvation had conquered him. The 
yelping of the dogs had roused him from his 
stupor ; but when he perceived that it was the 
team of an enemy that was rushing down upon 
him, he gave both the child and himself up for 
lost. 

I could see that the poor wretch still watched 
Sandy with alarm. But Sandy had realized once 
for all that I was master, and he paid no atten- 
tion to his ancient enemy. To make room on 
the commetick for my patients, I now ordered 
Sandy to unload and cdché the greater part of his 
stuff, and come back for it after carrying me to 
the end of my journey. 

Then we again got under way. We made no 
such time, however, as we had made before the 
stop. The little white leader would still lead, 
but she was in no mood for lively traveling. 
Early in the afternoon we halted at a lonely 
Esquimau settlement, where I placed the In- 
dian and child in the care of a Moravian pas- 
tor, to await my return from Red Bay. 

The rest of the journey was accomplished 
without any remarkable incident. It astonished 
me to observe how quickly the dog’s eye healed 
up under Sandy’s treatment. Of course that 
eye was stone blind; but the indomitable little 
animal was as active and lawless as ever in a 
couple of days, and for Sandy’s sake I was glad 
that no occasion arose to demand the sacrifice of 
the other eye. It amused me to watch the ex- 
tremely careful deference, quite unlike his former 
indulgent semi-familiaritv, with which Sandy 
never ceased to treat me after my outburst on 
the commetick. 


‘Well!’ said I, as Granger concluded and 
felt in his pocket for a match, ‘‘ vou have quite 
convinced me that it is more exciting to travel 
on a Labrador commetick than on an express 
train. Nevertheless, anyone ie a wild mis- 


sionary would, I think, continue to prefer the 
express.”’ 
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THE evolution of comic opera in this country 
has exceeded that of any other form of theatrical 
amusements. Whether this evolution has tended 
towards a healthy growth, or whether the true 
standard of literary, dramatic and musical con- 
sistency has been corrupted by an injurious 
strain the critics have been discussing for a long 
time. However this may be, the play-patrons 
generally seem to be well satisfied to accept the 
new order of things and bestow their favor on 
these new, gorgeous and often highly amusing 
performances without caring to consider whether 
they should be classified as comic opera, extrav- 
aganza, operetta or burlesque, pure and simple. 
More than twenty years ago, when Alice Oates 
traveled through the country with a company of 
thirty-five people, performing the French operas 
of Offenbach, and when the Parisian favorite, 
Aimée, visited these shores, comic opera and 
opera bouffé were both novelties here, and the 
public greeted them with delight. The produc- 
tions were comparatively simple ones. No at- 
tempt was made to excel in scenery or costum- 
ing; they were what the kindly critic would 
call ‘‘adequate,’’ and sometimes scarcely that. 
The music was usually well rendered, and the 
traditional ‘‘ stage business’’ of the foreign au- 
thors was rigidly adhered to. The success at- 
tained by these companies soon attracted the at- 
tention of our native managers, and they began 
to enter the field in competition. One of the 
very first and most important changes they en- 
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deavored to make was in the organization of the 
chorus. Our French visitors, with an interest di- 
rected only to the musical qualities of the chorus- 
singers, often exhibited as young peasants, 
flower girls and court ladies specimens of ma- 
turity that were far from pleasing. The same 
condition exists to-day in the Paris theatres de- 
voted to comic opera and opera bouffé. The 
writer saw a full-blooded negro girl of most 
generous proportions disporting among the chor- 
isters in ‘‘ Jeanne, Jeannette and Jeanetton,”’ at 
the Bouffés Parisiens, a few summers ago. She 
was certainly not there for her beauty ; she had 
no special duty or purpose to serve. So inquiry 
was made and the information given was that 
she had a remarkably good contralto voice. The 
audience looked on her without comment, but 
to an American she seemed to have deserted the 
kitchen or the nursery. So much for custom. 
The employment of young and sightly chorus- 
singers made that branch of the organization 
especially interesting, and opened up to clever 
and ambitious young vocalists an easy means of 
entering upon a stage career which might, be- 
come brilliant with promotions and triumphs. 
Those who are well-informed say that fully two- 
thirds of the prominent feminine comic opera 
favorites in this country owe their training to an 
experience in the ranks of the chorus. 

Changes were also made in the manner of 
mounting the operas. More expensive and more 
elaborate scenery was prepared and the costumer 
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was given more liberal chances, which he readily 
embraced by often idealizing many of the cos- 
tumes, until the peasants discarded the woolen 
frocks and sabots and blossomed forth in dainty 
dresses decked with ribbons and with French 
kid slippers of the neatest shape; court ladies 
disdained the tawdry velvet - and - tinsel stock 
gowns made to fit any period and anybody, and 
grew to look like Watteau pictures, while the 
prima donna rose gradually in importance and 
embellishments. This appears to have been the 
“golden era’’ of comic opera, as the critics view 
it. Certainly McCaull’s productions of ‘‘ The 
Queen’s’ Lace Handkerchief,’’ ‘‘ Falka,’’ ‘‘ The 
Princess of Trebezonde,’’ and Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s splendid performances will always repre- 
sent an ideal standard of artistic skill that will 
never be forgotten. But the prima donna was 
not to reign exclusively. Ao-Ko in ‘“ The Mi- 
kado,”? Tremolini in ‘‘The Princess of Trebe- 
zonde,’’ Prince Lorenzo in ‘ La Mascotte,’’ and 
other parts, afforded the comedian superior op- 
portunities, and the public gladly weleomed him 
to the fore. He has held his ground against all 
odds, and to-day the comedy element of a comic 
opera is a most important consideration. The 
German authors, who have always recognized 
the comedians’ significance, supplied many new 
productions, and the performance of ‘‘ Erminie,”’ 
in which Mr. Francis Wilson made such a re- 
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seemed to establish the relative status of the 
prima donna and the comedian thereafter. Mr. 
Wilson’s experience with Colonel McCaull’s 
company, and afterwards in the New York 
Casino company, presented a series of successes 
for the comedian never equaled by any other 
comic opera artist of the day. This may be 
said without any disparagement to his fellow 
artists in the same field, because his association 
with comic opera was for a longer period than 
theirs, and the list of the characters he has 
played embraces the comedy réles in many of 
the most successful productions. For eight years 
he has, with his partner and manager, Mr. A. H. 
Canby, controlled his own company. His ninth 
season began at the Knickerbocker Theatre, New 
York City, on Monday, September 14th. In this 
time his productions have numbered seven— 
namely: ‘‘ The Oolah,’’ Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“The Gondoliers,’’? ‘‘The Merry Monarch,” 
“The Lion Tamer,’’ ‘a beautiful revival of 
‘¢Erminie,’’? ‘‘The Devil’s Deputy,’’ and last 
season ‘‘ The Chieftain.’’ All of these operas 


-have been presented with the most elaborate 


effects, and with an artistic taste in the choice of 
stage accessories, involving a very large outlay of 
money. The opera produced this year is en- 
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titled ‘‘ Half a King.’’ It is, like nearly all of 
his previous operas, derived from a French 
source, but most liberally adapted by H. B. 
Smith, author of ‘‘ Robin Hood,’’ and several 
other successful works. The score was com- 
posed by Mr. Ludwig Englander, a musician of 
high repute. In it Mr. Wilson appears as Tire- 
schappe, a Parisian mountebank. 

The first scene of ‘‘ Half a King ’”’ represents a 
pleasure-ground in Paris by the side of the River 
Seine, with a cabaret in the foreground, at which 
the diversions are varied and unrestrained. It is 
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fall in love with each other, though Pierette, in 
a very charming song, refuses to tell him her 
name. It is disclosed that Honoré is the son of 
the Duke de Chateau-Margaux, who has planned 
for him a marriage with Lucinde, the daughter of 
the Duke de la Roche-Trumeau, a country noble- 
man of some wealth, while the Duke de Chateau- 
Margaux is heavily in debt, even to his family 
servants. Luecinde, her father and his secretary 
are momentarily expected to arrive by the boat, 
and they have been advised that they will be 
met by the Duke de Chateau-Margauxz and Honoré. 


J. C. Miron. 
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a favorite resort with the bon vivants at the time 
—about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Naturally, the mountebanks, beggars and ‘‘ chev- 
aliers of industry’’ congregate there to ply 
their vocations. A band of mountebanks arrive, 
including Tireschappe, their leader ; Pierette, a 
street singer and his adopted daughter, and Misti- 
gris, a junior associate who yearns for the love of 
the young singer. ierette has an adventure with 
Honoré, a dashing young fellow who has come to 
the place to gamble and is attacked by several 
members of her band with thievish intent, but is 
released at a word from her. Of course these two 


Pierette tells Tireschappe her adventure and of her 
infatuation for Honoré, and, the mountebank be- 
ing a man of ready resources and wishing to 
promote her happiness, he forms a plan to dis- 
guise himself and Mistigris, welcome the country 
nobleman and his daughter, confine them and 
present themselves and Pierette at the home of 
the Duke de Chateau-Margauz in their places, and 
hasten a marriage between Honoré and Pierette. 
The fact that the two dukes have never seen 
each other promises success for this scheme, 
which is well carried out so far as the abduction 
and the visit to the ducal palace are concerned. 
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The second act finds them enjoying the hospitality 
of the Duke de Chateau-Margauz, when, to their 
great astonishment, the real Duke de la Roche- 
Trumeau, his daughter and secretary appear, hav- 
ing escaped. By a rare stroke of good fortune 
Tireschappe and Mistigris see them first, alone, 
and as Tireschappe has brought with him several 
of his vagabond followers disguised as his serv- 
ants, he has then conducted out of the way for 
a little while. But, at a critical moment, just as 
Pierette enters in bridal dress, Lueinde confronts 
her and upbraids her so justly that Pierette, who is 
really better than her surroundings, is brought to 
realize the enormity of her deception. So she 
determines to renounce Honoré, go back to the 
old life and accept the hand of the ever-faithful 
Mistigris. These two assume their original cos- 
tumes, and ata dramatic moment they appear, 
and Pierette explains the deception, and, with 
her companions, is ejected from the palace. 
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The last scene shows the celebrated ‘‘ Court of 
Miracles,’’ a low quarter of Paris frequented by 
the scum of the city. ‘The wedding of Pierette to 
Mistigris is about to take place in true Bohemian 
fashion. The Duke de la Roche- Trumeau, his 
daughter and secretary have been returned here 
to their prison by the mountebanks, and are sub- 
jected to many indignities. The arrival of the 
police and the Duke de Chateau - Margaux and 
party interrupts the wedding ceremony, and all 
the vagabonds are placed under arrest. . Expla- 
nations follow, during which Tireschappe tells the 
story of Pierette, the foundling, to whose baby- 
clothing there was pinned half of a king of dia- 
monds. This statement deeply affects the Duke 
de la Roche- Trumeau, who produces the other half 
of the card, which fits Tireschappe’s piece exactly, 
and it is discovered that Pierette is his daughter 
by an early attachment.. So he settles half his 
fortune upon her; she is betrothed to Honore, 
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and immunity is granted to her mountebank 
companions; while Tireschappe and Mistigris at 
once form a partnership which has the assurance 
of success given by their close connection to the 


nobility of France. Lucinde and Simplice then 
find the way to a union, and, as the good 
fairy stories always end, ‘‘they all live happily 
thereafter.” 


NOTES OF PLAYS AND PLAYERS, 


Fanny Davenport will appear in a new Ameri- 
can play next year. 

Maude Adams’s engagement to ‘‘star,’’? under 
Charles Frohman’s direction, was to have begun 
last September, but it was decided to postpone 
the venture for a year. Arthur Byron, who is 
now with the Drew company, it is said, will be 
her leading actor. 

“< Lost, Strayed or Stolen,’ at the Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, is still drawing famously. It is 
the story of the mysterious disappearance of a 
baby, the distracted father’s search, and the final 
recovery of the baby. The play abounds in 
comic situations, and the fun is kept up through- 
out the piece. One of the prettiest features is the 
nurse-girl dance in the fourth act, in which Miss 
Emma Janvier, Miss Sue Meade and Miss Irene 
Verona engage. as 

De Wolf Hopper’s new comic opera, ‘‘ El Cap- 
itan,’’ is greeted by crowded houses wherever it 
appears. Its catchy numbers and _ stirring 
marches by Sousa are repeatedly encored. The 
company is exceptionally good. The acting of 


Nell Bergen, the new prima donna, is graceful 
and effective, and Edna Wallace Hopper is more 
charming than ever. The others who have made 
favorable impressions are Alfred Klein, Edmund 
Stanley, Thomas Guise, John Parr and Louis 
Shrader. The stage settings are handsome, and 
the scenery and costumes all that could be de- 
sired, 

‘¢The Geisha,’’ the Japanese musical comedy, 
has scored as great a success at Daly’s in New 
York as it did in London. The scene is laid 
in the land of the Mikado, and the surround- 
ings and costumes—the latter being remarkably 
pretty—are, of course, Oriental. There are good 
voices, and some very light, pretty songs, par- 
ticularly the kissing duet, and ‘‘ The Interfering 
Parrot.’? Dorothy Morton, who has a ciear, 
sweet voice, makes an attractive geisha, Miss 
Violet Lloyd, a stranger to New York audi- 
ences, acts with much freshness, humor and 
grace, and has jumped into immediate popu- 
larity. The part of the Chinaman is cleverly 
played by Mr. William Sampson. His ‘‘ make- 
up’? is splendid, and he has considerable humor- 
ous talent. 
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Tim Murpny has made one of the startling 
successes of the season. In this day of special- 
ists, versatility is rare and refreshing, and this 
young actor is possessed of it to a remarkable 
degree. In one evening he portrays many well- 
defined and utterly different characters, ranging 
from light eccentric comedy to intense and force- 
ful tragedy. This is all the more astonishing, 
when it is known that Mr. Murphy has made an 
enviable reputation as a one-part actor, his Mad- 
erick Brander ranking among the great characters 
of the American stage. I asked Mr. Murphy if 
he did not feel some 
regret at parting with 
the sturdy old Texan 
after being comrades 
for so many years. He 
looked at me in aston- 
ishment. ‘‘Why, my 
dear fellow,’’ he said, 
‘the very character 
that helped me into 
prominence hung 
around my neck like 
a loadstone, and 
threatened to drag me 
down to oblivion, for 
death must come to 
everything sooner or 
later, even the char- 
acters of the stage. 
For four years I have 
longed to create some- 
thing new. I have 
been studying the old 
English comedies, the 
great artists of our 
day, reading history 
and Shakespeare, with 
ambition burning and seething in my heart, and 
panting for green fields and pastures new ; but 
1 was chained to that old man. If I spoke 
of trying something different, my friends would 
shake their heads and say: ‘Let well enough 
alone ; shoemaker, stick to your last ;’ until, in 
desperation, I determined to cut loose from old 
ties—to jump, and jump high, if I broke my 
neck in the attempt. Oh !’’ he added, stretching 
his long arms and giving a sigh of relief, ‘‘ you 
don’t know how good it is to play fifteen men in 
one night, after playing one man for six years.”’ 
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MURPHY AND HIS VARIOUS CHARACTERS, 


Mr. Murphy’s work in ‘‘Sir Henry Hypno- 
tized’’ is a wonderful achievement. He imper- 
sonates many of our greatest actors in their most 
successful roles, choosing always the most diffi- 
cult and interesting situation of the play from 
which the character is taken, giving the actor's 
style of humor, voice, gestures, even facial ex- 
pression, with startling fidelity ; and this is all 
accomplished without the aid of beard, false 
noses or any other theatrical device, but by the 
mobility of his facial muscles alone. The one of 
Irving, perhaps, is the most startling of them all, 
the tense muscles, the 
strained, uncanny 
voice, the wide, horror- 
stricken eyes, being a 
marvelously close 
copy of the great tra- 
gedian. 

There is nothing 
truer than the old 
saying, ‘‘Actors are 
born, not made.’’ In- 
deed, this may be said 
of all forms of genius. 
It is curious, in study- 
ing the biographies of 
men who have made 
themselves remark- 
able, how their one 
great talent, in spite 
of discouragement, of 
opposition, of envi- 
ronment, overcomes 
all obstacles and gains 
recognition. It has 
been said that a talent, 
if very strong, seems 
to possess the man 
rather than the man possessing the talent ; and, 
as far as Mr. Murphy is concerned, this certainly 
seems to be true. He was originally intended 
for an artist, and at an early age his sketches 
and portraits were so unusually clever that his 
father determined to send him to Italy for a 
number of years. However, pecuniary losses 
made this impossible, and young Tim was thrown 
upon his own resources. He found a place in 
the Patent Office at Washington, and started in 
with boyish enthusiasm. But the spirit of com- 
edy was too strong within him. Every drawing 
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he made came out with a caricature of some 
prominent statesman—Grover Cleveland follow- 
ing the latest plow, or James G. Blaine turning 
a new washing-machine. The head of the de- 
partment failed to appreciate Tim’s humor in 
this respect, consequently the boy lost his place. 
He then became a fresco-painter, and rose rap- 
idly. In fact, he was one of the artists who dec- 
orated the East Room of the White House. 

Mr. Murphy was then seventeen years of age, 
and had never been inside of a theatre. One 
night he concluded, by way of experiment, to 
go and see Lotta. It was the turning point of 
his life. The stage-fever seized him in all its 
intensity. He was extremely devoted to his 
mother, and rushed home to tell her of the new 
and beautiful world that had opened up to him. 
After that night every cent he could save was 
spent on the theatre. As he could not induce her 
to accompany him, he would come home and 
act the plays for her, she by turns being an 
unwilling Juliet, Fedora or Musette, as the case 
might be. Gradually he enlarged his audiences 
to his fellow painters, then to local entertain- 
ments, until he aroused a great deal of comment 
by his astonishingly faithful imitations. Finally 
one day, when the fever was burning with un- 
usual fierceness, he threw away paints and 
brushes and rushed to his home. 

‘*Ma,”’ he said, ‘‘I can’t stand it; Iam going 
to New York. I am going on the stage.”’ 

His mother was horrified. She tried to dis- 
suade him, to show him the folly of throwing up 
a good position for an uncertainty. He knew it 
was a useless attempt to explain to her that 
something within him which pulled and tugged in 
spite of himself—that something, beyond and 
outside of all money consideration ; so instead, 
he tried to persuade her. 

““Ma, some of those actors get all the way 
from thirty dollars to one hundred dollars a 
week,”’ 

His younger brother was listening to the con- 
versation with round, startled eyes, but when he 
heard the last remark he gave vent to his feel- 
ings in a tone of biting contempt. 

“‘Hugh,’’ he said, ‘‘you’ll never see the day 
you'll make thirty dollars a week !’’ 

Tim took no notice of this crushing remark, 
but with his mother’s hand in both of his trem- 
bling ones he begged, ‘‘ Ma, say yes ; say yes. I 
must go.’’ And with a heart full of misgivings 
she gave her consent. Almost before the words 
were past her lips, he had dashed off to get 
ready. That night found him on his way to 
New York, his heart beating high with courage 
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and enthusiasm. At last he was going on the 
stage. But it is much easier to say, ‘‘I am go- 
ing on the stage,’’ than it is to go on. He 
rented a small room and started on his search 
for employment. Considering the great number 
of theatrical companies, there seemed to be very 
few vacancies. The managers would look at his 
pale, earnest face, his tall, slim, boyish figure, 
and say with one accord, as if they were in 
league to destroy a young fellow’s hopes, ‘* Go 
home, young man; go home to your mother.”’ 
He would turn from them with a big lump in 
his throat, but with determination unshaken. 
Time passed and he became known to the 
veterans on the Rialto. They would smile cov- 
ertly as the young aspirant walked forlornly to 
and from his lodgings. He had but one friend, 
Jimmie—Jimmie, who was rowing in the same 
boat with himself, only Jimmie’s money had 
given out long ago. Tim’s capital was fast disap- 
pearing, and, finally, a day came when it was all 
gone. He and Jimmie were walking on a side 
street discussing ways and means. The prospect 
for dinner was a very airy one, as neither of 
them had a cent left. Indeed, the inner-man 
was already beginning to make itself felt, 
when they passed a little restaurant just being 
finished. The window was filled with every- 
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‘thing to tempt a human palate, and these two 
forlorn young fellows stopped to gaze upon the 
alluring array within. 

Finally, after a few moments of silent admira- 
tion, Jimmie said, in a voice full of pathos: 
‘Tim, isn’t that a beautiful pie in the north- 
west corner ?”’ 

Tim’s face lit up with enthusiasm. ‘‘ Jimmie, 
I am going to have that pie,’’ he said, and start- 
ed for the door. 

Jimmie seized his arm frantically. ‘‘ Tim, don’t 
do anything rash !’’ he gasped ; but Tim pushed 
on straight up to the stern-looking proprietor. 

‘“Wouldn’t you like 
a beautiful sign on 
your show-window ?”’ 
he said. 

“No, I wouldn’t !’’ 
the proprietor replied, 
shortly. 

Tim fixed his hyp- 
notic blue eyes on him, 
and commenced to rea- 
son and argue in his 
most engaging manner, 
finally passing over to 
him an exquisite little’ 
sketch he had been 
making as he talked. 
It caught the proprie- 
tor’s fancy, and the 
bargain was agreed 
upon. They were to 
take half their pay in 
board, and so they im- 
mediately sat down 
and called for the pie 
in the northwest cor- 
ner. Every morning, 
bright and early, they 
were at the restaurant. 
The pies and cakes and 
baked beans were removed from the front window, 
and the young actor supplied their place, working 
away with a will; but the veterans of the Rialto 
missed them from their accustomed haunts. 
They caught sight of them several times going 
around a certain corner, with purpose written on 
their gladsome faces. The actors wondered, One 
less indolent than the rest followed to discover 
the meaning of it. When he caught sight of Tim 
in his conspicuous position, he rushed back to 
inform his colleagues. In less than ten minutes 
more than a hundred actors were crowded in 
front of the restaurant. The proprictor was de- 
lighted. He thought his house had created a 
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sensation ; but Tim understood the true centre 
of attraction, and was utterly miserable. 

But all things come to an end sooner or later. 
The job was finished and the money paid them, 
and they went away rejoicing, to begin again 
their search for employment. One night Tim 
managed to get behind the scenes and speak to a 


_ popular star then playing in New York. After 


hearing his story the actor said : ‘‘ Wait there in 
the wings—I will see what I can do for you.” 
As Tim stood patiently, first on one foot and 
then on the other, he gazed with intense curiosity 
at the actors around him—favored mortals who 
actually possessed en- 
gagements. It was not 
astonishing that they 
all wore a look of in- 
tense enjoyment — an 
air of expectancy, as 
if something deli- 
ciously funny was 
going to happen. Their 
low conversations, bub- - 
bling over with laugh- 
ter, he imagined was 
their habitual manner, 
and he was absorbed 
in watching them 
when suddenly he felt 
two strong hands give 
him a powerful shove, 
and a voice in his ear 
said: ‘‘There’s your 
chance; go on and 
make a hit.’’ 

He gave one amazed 
glance behind him and 
saw the entrance was 
crowded with actors 
waiting to guy the raw 
boy ; then turned to 
the sea of expectant, 
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if somewhat astonished, faces before him. He 
was in his street clothes, unannounced, and 
without a second for preparation. He knew 


it was done as a joke, but he knew also that 
it was his opportunity; and with a strong 
effort he gathered himself and went at it. In 
five minutes he had the crowded house at his 
mercy. They laughed and cried with him, and 
when finally there rolled from this slim young 
lad the deep, tragic tones of John McCullough, 
the house rose en masse and applauded him + 
the echo. Three times the star came on 
stage to continue the performance, and each 
was» -en back by the applause of the crowd. 
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Finally Tim came off, his heart bursting with 
gratitude and triumph. He left his address with 
the star and went home confidently expecting to 
be engaged, but, to his bitter disappointment, 


days went by and he heard nothing from it. 
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Tim was thinking of home, of the bright fire in 
the sitting-room, of his father and mother, 
and he was feeling very lonely. There was a 
week’s room-rent due, and he had one hand in 


his pocket fingering lovingly his last seventy 


As Lawrence Barrett. 
As John T. Raymond. 


As Stuart Robson. 
As Henry Irving. 


As Joseph Jefferson. 
As Sol Smith Russell. 


SOME OF MR. MURPHY’S IMPERSONATIONS, 


He was standing alone one evening on Union 
Square ; Jimmie had given up the fight and gone 
home to his people. It was almost dark. The 
street lamps were popping out one by one, a faint 
glimmer through the swiftly flying snow, and 


cents. He was debating whether it would be 
better to dine well and go hungry afterward, or 
to save half of his riches for breakfast, when a 
pitiful voice at his elbow said, ‘‘ Boss, I am very 
hungry ; can you help me?’ 
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Tim saw the want in the man’s face and 
pulled out half of his beloved seventy cents. 
‘‘ There,’ he said, ‘‘ lam not very well off myself, 
but I’ll divide with you,”’ and, turning quickly, 
he went through the snowy streets to his room, 
concluding that he would not dine that day after 
all. As he lighted the gas and turned to close the 
door, he saw the familiar yellow envelope of a 
telegram lying at his feet. His heart contracted 
with fear ; he thought of his home people and 
tore it open with trembling fingers. It read: 


“‘T saw your performance last Thursday. Can offer 
you three weeks’ engagement. Tony Pastor.” 


At last, at last it had come! The looked for— 
longed for—engagement, and there ended Tim’s 
troubles for many a day. For, in that three 
weeks, he made a metropolitan reputation, his sal- 
ary jumping up and up, press and public uniting 
in his praises. Success seemed to turn his head. 
He threw his money away like water, and, as his 
salary grew, his extravagances grew. For two 
years he lived a reckless Bohemian existence, 
until one morning he woke up to things and 
looked his inner-man squarely in the face. ‘‘ You 
are a fool !’’ he said to himself. ‘‘ What has be- 
come of your ambition? Where are your ideas 
of art? What good is your life to anyone?’ 
And he went out to find and tell his troubles to 
a priest. 

Before the day was over, he had signed a 
pledge for five years, and then, with renewed 
energy, he threw himself heart and soul into his 
studies. Success has rewarded his efforts, and his 
work to-day shows the wonderful impress made by 
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culture and thought and the refining and enno- 
bling influence of self-control. Besides his ‘*Sir 
Henry Hypnotized,’’ he has in ‘‘Old Innocence” 
a charming comedy of sunshine, replete with deli- 
cate satire and pure fun. It is a story full of 
human nature, and leaves behind it a feeling of 
tenderness to the world in general. 

Mr. Murphy’s company is an excellent one, 
carefully chosen in every particular. His lead- 
ing support, Dorothy Sherrod, whose picture is 
reproduced here, is not only a pretty figure on 
the stage, but an actress of grace and _intelli- 
gence. Combined with a delicate sense of hu- 
mor, she has that air of gentle refinement and 
good breeding that is hers by right of inherit- 
ance, as she comes of an old and distinguished 
Southern family. She is a great-niece of Dolly 
Paine, wife of President Madison, and a connec- 
tion of Sam Houston and Patrick Henry, both 
heroes of the South, but she has never claimed 
recognition as a society woman, but worked ear- 
nestly upon her own merits, beginning with 
Augustin Daly. From there she went to Charles 
Hoyt, being one of the most successful Bossys 
who ever essayed that difficult and charming 
role. 

Mr. Murphy’s care, however, does not stop 
with the selection of his company, but extends 
to the smallest touches of stage setting; from 
the golden sunshine that pours through the 
lace-curtained windows, to the canary bird in its 
gilded cage and the profusion of fresh flowers 
that brighten the stage, everything comes under 
his watchful and artistic eye, resulting in a 
fresh and dainty performance in every detail. 
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RucGep and gaunt, the oak, shorn of its wealth 
Of rich green foliage, that in days of bloom 
Threw deepest shadow o'er the shade-flecked wood, 
Lifts sinewy arms, dun-brown, to skies of gloom, 
And battles bravely with the wintry wind. r) 
Low at its feet a tender ivy twines 
Its clamberous length, and blushingly enwraps . 
The shivering undraped form with clinging vines. 
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By VARINA ANNE 


| EARLY thirty years ago a 

man wandered into the 
city of New York. He 
was a medium-sized, spare 
built fellow, whose keen 
face and blue eyes marked 
him as a personality in 
spite of his poor dress. 
He was wayworn and war-weary, for it had 
not been many inonths since he rode to his 
last charge with Rosser’s Black-Horse Cavalry, 
and acquitted himself in such a fashion that he 
attracted the attention of his commander, even 
among the band of soldiers whose every private 
was a hero. It may be fairly said that, if every 
soldier of France carried a marshal’s baton in 
his wallet, every Confederate private had a hero’s 
laurels hidden in his haversack. 

It was one of these heroes, still deafened by 
the crash of battle, who had picked up the 
burden of his broken life and come to New 
York to make his fortune or be marred by cir- 
cumstance. 

This man did not belong to the landed aris- 
tocracy of the South; his had been a practical 
life and had been lived in an atmosphere of 
hard labor, but for all that, ideals of patriotism 
and liberty burnt as brightly within him as in 
the hearts of those great gentlemen who had 
more to lose. Although Mr. Rouss was only a 
private, he had staked his all in the cause of 
State rights and lost it along with the army of 
comrades for ‘which he cherished an abiding de- 
votion. 

There was never a war fought for liberty in 
which all the contestants were silk - stockings, 
and the Confederacy was no exception to the 
rule. Charles B. Rouss was, and is, a person 
of distinct individuality, and this personal equa- 
tion he introduced into his business life with 
marked success, and, thus aided by originality, 
added to strict honesty, he triumphantly met 
the difficulties of making a living in a great city 
where he was both unknown and destitute of 
capital. 

A peculiarity in this great mart where the 
old soldier rules is, that it is sufficient for any 
young fellow to prove to Mr. Rouss that he 
comes from Winchester, Va.. and he is at once 
assured of a fair chance to earn his living; in- 
deed, Mr. Rouss’s love for his old home is so 
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great that he has given its name to one of his 
children. 

It would be a long and honorable roll were 
one to set down the names of the Southern boys 
that Mr. Rouss has helped over rough places ; 
some of them are now themselves rich men ; but 
woe unto the malingering lad who thinks to 
make his birthplace a cloak for his incompe- 
tence—he is quickly reminded that it is an op- 
portunity to earn his living, not a living that the 
old cavalryman offers, and Nemesis overtakes 
the sluggard in short order. 

However, after all, these young fellows to 
whom he extended his timely help were only 
the sons of his old comrades—the generation 
which came after the heroes with whom he had 
fought side by side—and as soon as his strenu- 
ous efforts began to bear a golden harvest, the 
thoughts of the Confederate cavalryman turned 
fondly to the memories and the graves of those 
who had died in defence of their Constitutional 
liberties. 

The first of his many services to the ‘‘ Lost 
Cause’’ was the fencing in and beautifying of 
the Confederate burying- ground, near Win- 
chester ; to be sure, this was not a heavy tax 
upon the purse of the millionaire, but how 
many millionaires are there who think at all of 
the neglected dead ? 

Since then Mr. Rouss has been more than gen- 
erous to the many organizations for the relief of 
disabled Confederate veterans, and though, with 
increasing years and overwork, blindness fell 
upon him, his own misfortune only seemed to 
broaden the gates of his charity for others. 

Perhaps it was the constant calls upon him 
made by those brave wrecks who had borne up 
under pain, pov.rty and defeat for thirty years ; 
perhaps, as the ‘light of his own eyes darkened, 
the dead past and its fierce glory burned more 
brightly before his memory. Whatever engen- 
dered it, Mr. Rouss has conceived the idea of 
building such a temple to the glory of the 
Southern soldiers as shall serve as a monument 
for all time. 

No one knows better than Mr. Rouss that the 
Southern people are not a writing people, and 
that the records of their deeds of valor and their 
stcicism under hardship are fast being forgotten 
or lost, for the lack of some specitic place where 
the documents could he preserved. 
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In an age of printing, he who prints most 
makes out the best case before the historical jury 
of the future; and so, recognizing the import- 
ance of collecting data from which a cooler age 
can write the annals of the Confederate struggle, 
there have been a good many scattered attempts 
throughout the South to establish local reposi- 
tories for the papers and mementoes relating to 
the war of 761-65. 

The roll-call yearly demonstrates a dwindling 
in the ranks of those who fought the good fight 
and lived to tell the tale, and the support of the 
various museums has become burdensome upon 
the slender purses of many of the veterans. 
There is therefore an apparent necessity for cen- 
tralizing the efforts of the scattered remnant, so 
that the preservation of the united collections 
may be at once the duty and the privilege of the 
whole young South. The idea of a great Confed- 
erate museum was first embodied in a letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Rouss in 1894, where, after stating 
the reasons for its advisability, he sketches a gen- 
eral plan of procedure, in which he suggests that 
the institution be carried on after the manner of 
a joint stock company, with shares of the value 
of $10 each, so all could participate, and the ad- 
ministration to be vested in seven or nine of the 
surviving Confeglerate officers of highest rank. 

So many enthusiastic responses came from the 
Confederate camps that in December he sup- 
plemented his first by a longer and fuller ex- 
planation of his plans. The dominant idea 
throughout was to make the memorial building 
essentially a donation of the Southern people, 
and not the result of the generosity of a few 
rich men. In pursuance of this view, the sub- 
scription price, which was to place the name of 
the donor upon the roll of Battle Abbey, was re- 
duced from ten dollars to one dollar. However, 
it was not until the reunion in Houston, in 
May, 1895, that Mr. Rouss’s own intention was 
made clear. At that time he pledged himself to 
give a hundred thousand dollars—half the sum 
estimated as necessary for the building and main- 
tenance of the hall—if the other half could be 
raised by subscription from ex-Confederates and 
their friends, 

This offer was reccived with great enthusiasm, 
and the huge army of veterans packed in the 
auditorium shouted an assent that pledged them 
to the subscription of the hundred thousand dol- 
lars that the museum still required. 

It was estimated that $50,000 would he col- 
lected from the fifty thousand members of Con- 
federate camps, that $25,000 could he expected 
from the veterans unattached to any organiza- 
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tion, and that the remaining sum would either 
be subscribed by the larger cities in the South, 
or that the filling up of the deficit might be 
intrusted to the ladies’ auxiliary, upon whose 
energy and self-abnegation no patriotic enterprise 
ever called in vain. 

The plans of the organization were confided 
to the hands of a committee composed of mem- 
bers chosen to represent every Southern State 
and division of the Confederate veterans’ organi- 
zations. These gentlemen met in council at 
Atlanta early in October, 1895. It was an au- 
gust body, composed of men who had “done 
some service to the State,”’ both military and 
civil, There were generals and judges, politi- 
cians and business men among them, all of them 
ready and anxious to give the best of their time 
and thoughts to the purpose they had at heart. 

Captain J. H. Carter, of Virginia, was chosen 
chairman, and they soon set to work dividing up 
the main body into sub-committees intrusted 
with the consideration of the various branches of 
the plan. 

A system of receipts for subscription, resemb- 
ling very much the ordinary bank-book, was de- 
cided upon, and it was provided that, in future, 
there should be certificates of membership in 
Battle Abbey given to every holder of such a 
voucher. A permanent office was appointed in 
New Orleans ; regulations for the deposit of 
funds were adopted, and a charter was drawn up 
for ratification at the next meeting of the United 
Confederate Veterans at Richmond, in June, 
1896. 

But, in spite of all the work the committee 
accomplished, and they certainly succeeded in 
fulfilling a great many tasks in a phenominally 
short time, they were unable to decide upon any 
definite site for the Abbey. Already, during 
their second day’s sitting, this subject came 
under discussion, for the eager delegates from 
different places waited impatiently to set their 
claims before the committee, each inwardly 
assured that his argument would be convinc- 
ing. 

Strange to say, it was a Southern woman who 
was first permitted to plead her cause. She was 
living in Washington, and suggested the capital 
as the proper place for the repository of Southern 
records. Her charitable services to the Confed- 
erate veterans have been great, and it is said that 
Miss Lillian Pike stated her case most eloquently 
in council, in which she was ably supported by 
Captain Hickey. They contended that the glory 
of Southern prowess was equally the property of 


all sections of the country, and should therefore 
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be commemorated in the National capital. Judge 
W. L. Calhoun and General Evans spoke for 
beautiful Atlanta. Thev thought that a city 
which had suffered so cruelly by the war, and 
recovered so superbly, was entitled to be adorned 
by the Southern memorial abbey. Judge Mad- 
dox and Colonel Felden supported their plea, 
the latter urging, as an additional reason, the 
central location and easy facilities of communi- 
cation which Atlanta offers. Colonel Wood spoke 
for New Orleans. The cause of Richmond, the 
old capital of the Confederacy, was intrusted to 
Colonel Cary. 

Both these cities had alike bled for the Con- 
federacy, and suffered for their faith during the 
period of reconstruction. Both 
of them had given birth to brave 
men who fought and died in the 
cause of Constitutional liberty, 
and both of them had already 
established permanent reposito- 
ries for the rel- 
ies and records 
of the past. 

In New Or- 
leans the beau- 
tiful fire- 
proof Memo- 
rial Hall, ad- 
joining the 
Howard Li- 
brary, is filled with a valuable 
collection of papers and me- 
mentoes of all kinds, and in 
Richmond the ladies have re- 
cently acquired the noble old 
Brockenborough mansion, the 
‘‘White House’’ of the Con- 
federacy. 

Here, where the videttes used 
to ride up breathless with dispatches in the ‘‘ gray 
of the morning,’’ where stately Lee and great- 
hearted Stonewall Jackson went in and out on 
their business with the President, the women of 
Richmond established a Confederate museum. 

The old house has seen many. vicissitudes, and 
has changed sides like the veriest turncoat ; for, 
after the fall of Richmond, it sheltered General 
Ord and his staff as safelv as it had watched over 
beautiful Mary Randolph, whose gentle ghost is 
said to haunt its halls, and it was as hospitable 
to the bluecoats as it had formerly been to the 
President of the Confederates. Then, when in 
old age, like many another decayed gentlewoman, 
it took to keeping school, it resounded as merrily 
to the patter of childish feet and treble voices as 
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it had echoed the clanking spurs and deep tones 
of the men who made history thirty years ago. 

As has been said, the committee which sat in 
Atlanta came to no decision as to the location of 
Battle Abbey, but they did make an appeal to 
the women of the South to put forth their utmost 
efforts to assist the board in filling the gap be- 
tween the subscription as it was and as it should 
be. Nobly have the Southern women responded 
to this call. In every town and hamlet they 
have been organizing all sorts of entertainments, 
writing to the press, denying themselves indul- 
gencies, and offering up again, as they did for the 
Confederate Government in its need, their trink- 
cts to increase the fund. 

Even the old enemies of the 
South must recognize the in- 
herent nobility in this disinter- 
ested patriotism. To us, the 
children of the men who fought, 
and the women who suffered for 

the lost cause, ~ 
there is added 
a sentiment of 
personal pride 
in the near 
prospect of a 
. lasting memo- 
rial to those 
whose unas- 
suming merit 
might otherwise sink unhon- 
ored into oblivion. 

In Battle Abbey the descend- 
ants of our heroes may stand 
under the tattered flags that 
represent prodigies of valor, 
handle the home-made uni- 
forms in which so many prayers 
were set with the stitches, and 
from the memories of the courage and stoicism of 
their ancestors there will descend upon the young 
South the blessing of a fixed principle that will 
keep these children’s ears attuned to the old high 
strains of patriotism and self-abnegation, even 
amidst the clatter of new factories and the fierce 
struggles of commercial life. Every republic is a 
government founded on abstract theories, and 
demands idealism as a first requisite from her 
citizens ; it is therefore no stretch of the word’s 
significance when such a memorial is appro- 
priately called an Abbey, for the proposed temple 
is, indeed, to be devoted to the cult of the highest 
expression of citizenship given bya people ; for 
greater patriotism hath no man than that he give 
his life for Constitutional Hherty. 
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Ir is a beneficent as well as an irrepressible 
sentiment that has prompted mankind in all 
ages to honor those who have performed great 
deeds. It keeps the standards of excellence ever 
in view and stimulates to ennobling effort, which 
seeks still higher achievement. Nowhere has this 
feeling been more strikingly manifested than in 
our own country, where both Northland and 
Southland are so rich in illustrious actors and 
marvelous achieve- 
ment in every de- 
partment of life’s 
activities, whether in 
the tented field, 
along the paths of 
science and art, or in 
the busy marts of 
commerce. 

The time was when 
only the soldier or 
the  warrior-states- 
man and orator could 
obtain a niche in the 
pantheon of the peo- 
ple’s deified; but 
when the sword had 
ceased to captivate, 
in the presence of the 
more assertive and 
potential, moral and 
intellectual forces, 
‘nineteenth - century 
civilization became 
the mighty product, 
and its heroes are ~ 
presented all along. > ~' ° 
the paths of awak- 
ened energies that 
had been sleeping like a giant amidst an envi- 
ronment of marvelous possibilities which the 
persistent blindness of past ages failed to grasp. 
In America Plymouth and Jamestown contained 
the germs of forces which, having thrown off the 
yoke of a moral and intellectual bondage that had 
stifled freedom of action, proclaimed in the New 
World those great principles of personal liberty 
which put it in the power of every individual to 
make a hero of himself under a government ‘‘ by 
the people, of the- people, for the people.” 
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In the patriotic struggle which gained this 
great boon for humanity, the South, with Vir- 
ginia in the lead, contributed its full share of 
leadership, both in the civil and military depart- 
ments. The pen, brush and chisel have been 
prolific in the production of these cherished he- 
roes selected from among her distinguished sol- 
diers, statesmen and scholars. Let us, in the 
same spirit of commendable pride, contemplate 
the career pf one of 
her sons born of a 
later, but not a less 
heroic environment, 
who, although pos- 
sessing character- 
istics that might have 
matle him eminent 
in either of these 
fields, is yet pre- 
sented as a product 
of the great com- 
mercial forces of his 
surroundings. It is 
proposed to add to 
the roll of Southern 
heroes the name of 
Charles B. Rouss, 
one who is known 
and honored in the 
great city of which 
he is a valued citi- 
zen, as well as 
throughout the 
length and breadth 
of our country for his 
commercial fame and 
munificent benefac- 
tions. Is there one 
to be found in the Southland who will object to 
giving this philanthropist, born on her soil and 
sympathetic with all that she holds sacred, a place 
in the pantheon of the Southern heart, where dwell 
in precious memory those honored ones who are 
to be forever known as her sacred hero-treasures? 
The day has come when he who, having unlocked 
Nature's hidden treasures has added a new fact 
to science and created a new industry for honest 
labor, is greater than he who discovers a conti- 
nent or taketh a city. Nor is he less honored 
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who, like Charles B. Rouss, mobilizing the great 
commercial forces which vitalize the industrial 
activities of mankind, strives to expand the field 
in which the honest toiler, receiving a just re- 
ward, gladdens a happy home with cheer and 
comfort. How much more noble this aspiration 
than that unhallowed ambition which would 
rather see the happy son of toil allured to the 
tented field to serve the ends of passion, and 
who, having been ‘‘slain at his post of duty,”’ 
is returned—poor recompense for a human life— 
‘a noble sacrifice,’’ ‘‘a dead hero,’* borne across 
the threshold of a broken home to satisfy, per- 
haps, the lust of human pride 
which sought imperial power 
that it might rather the more en- 
slave than éase the people’s bur- 
dens ; and yet, for this a hero’s 
place has been sought and won 
in other times. They are to 
be found in bronze and mar- 
ble and upon canvas all along 
the centuries. He whom it is 
proposed to place among the 
_ treasured jewels of the South- 
land is the representative of 
that civilization which cher- 
ishes the arts and methods of 
peace. His tireless energies 
have found expression along 
the lines of effort which give 
employment to honest labor, 
and recompense the toil which 
makes the homes in which 
dwell the happy workers who 
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make the loyal citizens that support a free and 
honored government. He has lived within an 
environment of industrial opportunity whose 
greatest possibilities are only realized under con- 
ditions where personal integrity was a cardinal 
factor, the recognition of moral obligation an 
essential requisite, and where opportunity for 
heart-work as well as head-work was present to 
stir the. man of noble soul to noble action. 
Charles B. Rouss was born in 1836 at Wood- 
berry, Frederick County, Md., about thirty miles 
from Baltimore. His father removed to Virginia 
in 1841, selecting Runney Meade, a beautiful 
estate in Berkley County, as his home. In 1846, 
at ten years of age, Charles was sent to Win- 
chester, about twelve miles distant, to school, 
where he spent several years at the academy, an 
old institution of high grade, where, under teach- 
ers of highest scholarship, he received an excel- 
lent English education, besides studying Latin, 
Greek, French and German, and was known at 
school as the one of all the boys with whom the 
competition for head place in the class had to be 
contested. It soon became apparent that Charles 
was not destined to become the victim of educa- 
tional exactions which fettered an active brain 
and self-reliant nature that longed to be wrest- 
ling with the inviting business activities of life. 
Practical always in viewing things, even as a 
youth, he made up his mind that if active busi- 
ness was to be his life-work the sooner he com- 
menced it the better, so turning a deaf ear to his 
father’s suggestions that he should adopt the life 
of a farmer, considering such a life as both too 
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slow and too unremunerative, he determined to 
become a merchant, and at the age of fifteen he 
obtained employment in the store of Mr. Jacob 
Senseny, one of Winchester’s most prominent 
and prosperous merchants. This gentleman 
had, when a young man, been offered a part- 
nership by George Peabody, who was then con- 
ducting a drygoods business at Georgetown, 
I). C., and who became subsequently the great 
London banker and philanthropist. Young 
Rouss was fortunate in the selection of his mer- 
cantile teacher, for Mr. Senseny was not only a 
highly intelligent and well-informed business 
man, but a good disciplinarian ; and then he al- 
ways carried a large and varied stock of goods, 
which furnished opportunity for a widely ex- 
tended knowledge of merchandise. He com- 
menced on a salary of one dollar per week, which 
was increased from time to time. At the end of 
three years, or at the age of eighteen, he started 
in business for himself with five hundred dollars, 
the accumulations of his savings during that time. 
The writer well remembers this part of his career 
and the astonishment of everyone at the remark- 
able self-reliance whieh had enabled a lad not yet 
out of his teens to undertake the responsibili- 
ties that belonged to men of age and experience ; 
yet even then the prediction was general that 
the active, industrious, accommodating youth, 
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who seemed to be familiar with every detail of 
the business and to be equal to the discharge of 
any duty and requirement at the Senseny store, 
would surely prove a great success. Nor was it 
long before the old veterans in business had_be- 
come aroused to a sense of danger to their in- 
terests and were wondering what were the meth- 
ods by which this young Napoleon was invading 
triumphantly the territory which they had held 
so long without a rival. The wonder, however, 
ceased not, but public astonishment increased at 
the rapid expansion of the business of the new 
enterprise, and when the war began it found the 
young merchant occupying the largest business 
house in the town, and with sixty thousand dol- 
lars as the net earnings of the previous six years’ 
work, which was only brought to a close by his 
active participation in the Confederate cause a 
few months thereafter. 

One of the closing acts of his career at this 
time, the fall of 1861, and which is at this day 
an oft’-told story in the Shenandoah Valley, 
startled the community and illustrates that self- 
sacrificing trait which has since shown itself in 
so many deeds of noble generosity. The ex- 
orbitant price demanded for the necessary article 
of salt having attracted the attention of Mr. 
Rouss, he dispatched an agent to the salt-works 
in Southwest Virginia—the lines of transporta- 
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tion being closed at that time through the edict 
of the Federal military authorities—with in- 
structions to purchase one thousand sacks to be 
furnished to his customers and the poorer classes 
of the town at as low a price a8 possible. When 
the salt reached Winchester he was offered by 
speculators a profit of ten thousand dollars, 
but Mr. Rouss refused the tempting offer, say- 
ing that the salt was not bought for specula- 
tion, and that no offer could tempt him to be 
diverted from his purpose to give the benefit 
of his investment to the people of Win- 
chester. 

A large quantity of sugar, which his sagacity 
had induced him to lay in before the military 
embargo was established, was also devoted to 
the same noble purpose. 

Thus were a great many people of moderate 
means enabled to buy salt at five dollars a sack 
and sugar at ten cents a pound, who were unable 
to pay the speculators’ price of twenty dollars a 
sack and twenty-five cents a pound. No one was 
permitted, however, to obtain more than one 
sack of salt and fifty pounds of sugar, as those 
articles were not purchased by Mr. Rouss any 
more for individual greed than for his per- 
sonal gain. Mr. Rouss, if he had so chosen, 
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could have realized a profit of at least twenty 
thousand dollars on those two articles. But the 
ambition of this young man at that time was not 
to make money. His beloved State needed the 
services of all her sons, and after winding up his 
business affairs he leaped into the saddle and en- 
listed for the war, surrendering as one of the 
glorious remnant at Appomattox. He was in 
the same company and regiment with William 
L. Wilson, the present Postmaster-General, and 
they are closest friends to-day. Like most of the 
gallant men who gave their services to their 
country, Mr. Rovss encountered the usual ex- 
periences of the soldier’s life, with the attendant 
discomforts and perils of the camp, and the 
severe marches, exposed to the sufferings of 
piercing cold and blazing heat; and when the 
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hour of terrible conflict came, he bore his share 
of danger at the battle-front. 

When the war ended it found young Rouss 
without a dollar, for he had given his fortune, in 
one way and another, to the ‘‘ Lost Cause.’’ Re- 
turning to his home in the Shenandoah Valley, 
he made himself useful on his father’s farm. But 
after the first harvest was over in 1865, and the 
crops had been gathered, he told his father that 
the life was too slow and unsatisfactory for him ; 
that he was going to New York to be- 
come, if possible, a second A. T. Stewart. 
The father had great confidence in the 
capacity of his son ; he knew that he had 
accomplished wonders before the war in 
a town of five thousand inhabitants, but 
he regarded it as rather a wild dream 
that one so young, without a dollar in 
his pocket, would dare to grapple with 
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the well-equipped competition and varied hazards 
to be encountered in a great city. Much more 
did he doubt the ability of the son, under 
such unfavorable conditions, to ever reach, re- 
motely, peership with the great commercial giant 
who had defied and triumphed over all com- 
petition in the great metropolis. So he tried 
to dissuade the young man. The undertaking 
seemed rash and impossible. Besides, he did 
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not wish to part so soon with his boy, from 
whom the long war had already caused too 
much separation. Father and mother were grow- 
ing old, and they desired the son to stay with 
them, to lend cheer and comfort to the old 
homestead. Charles listened reverently to the 
counsels of the aged parent, whom he loved 
with deepest affection ; but there was a duty to 
be performed, and that quickly. He knew what 
he had accomplished in a small city, and he be- 
lieved the same means employed correspondingly 
in a large city would be equally successful. His 
faith was that the immutable principles of suec- 
cess did not change with changing fields of op- 
eration, but only the field of opportunity had 
become enlarged. And, as his philosophy taught 
that success was in the man—not in time, place 
or circumstance—his self-reliant nature did not 
hesitate for one moment what was to be done. 
So, with only enough money to buy a ticket to 
New York, and one dollar and cighty cents be- 
sides in his pocket, the residue of his earnings on 
the farm, he took his departure for the imperial 
city of America to gratify the yearning ambition 
of his life, which was to build up a mercantile busi- 
ness surpassed by none in the great metropolis. 
Now began the heroic history of Mr. Rouss. 
Ilis past achievements were remarkable, but they 
would never have become history except as the 
prelude to that extraordinary future which, in a 
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few years, saw him climb to the greatest heights 
of commercial prosperity, without a dollar at the 
start, but only determined resolution to do or 
die. His experience during the first ten years of 
his struggles is a familiar story to the business 
fraternity of New York, and the hardships en- 
countered, with the alternatives of success and 
failure, which would have silenced forever the 
energy and hope of most men, reads more like 
romance than reality. Nor have the veterans in 
the trade circles of the great city ceased to look 
upon the success achieved by Mr. Rouss as the 
inexplicable business marvel of the times. The 
like is without a parallel, and they are simply 
confounded. To Mr. Rouss, however, no mira- 
cle has been wrought. Sleepless energy, indom- 
itable will, alert appreciation and use of valuable 
opportunities moved by a strict observance of the 
immutable laws which lie at the foundation of 
business success, solve the problem. This tells 
the whole story. It was the recognition of these 
conditions and the obedient observance of these 
uncompromising laws which forced A. T. Stew- 
art to the front ; and it was their non-observance 
which has caused the vast achievement which he 
left to lie prostrate under a management which 
proved unequal to its preservation. Mr. Rouss 
has not yet reached the pinnacle that Stewart at- 
tained, but he is past the middle round ; and if 
he be spared the span of years to which he is 
perhaps entitled, he will yet reach the summit of 
his prophetic ambition. 

It might in’ one view be sufficient to stop at 
this point, but for the fact that biographical 
completeness demands that the minutest par- 
ticulars of that unique personality which has 
achieved such phenomenal results belong to 
commercial history, and should be recorded as a 
guide for the future generations that will desire 
to learn the characteristics which constitute the 
power of the remarkable man who was enabled 
not only to eclipse all contemporaries in the 
race of business competition at the great metrop- 
olis of America, but to leave indellible impress 
upon his times as an original thinker and a pub- 
lic benefactor. Mr. Rouss cherishes the mem- 
ory of an honorable ancestry which is distinctly 
traced as far back as the year 1500. The original 
spelling of the name was Rauss, and Kronstadt, 
Austria, has been the home of the trans-Atlantic 
branch of the family up to the present period. 
The first of the name mentioned is George Rauss, 
a member of the Common Council, consisting of 
one hundred members, who were nominated by 
the Board of Magistrates and elected, for life, by 
the existing council. - . 
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His son, Casper, was a Senator or member of 
the Select Council, consisting of twelve members, 
all lawyers, who were chosen for life. Another 
son was city Judge or chief magistrate of the 
city. The youngest son, Martin, although bereft 
of his sight by smallpox at the age of eighteen 
months, through the aid of those around him, 
who had observed his earnest aspirations for 
knowledge, attained such educational progress 
as to fit himself for the duties of active life-work, 
and having chosen the ministry as his vocation 
he became pastor of St. Martin’s Lutheran 
Church at Alstadt. The experience of this six- 
teenth century ancestor, under such inauspicious 
conditions, suggests the family trait and proto- 
type which has found its reproduction in the 
nineteenth century descendant who, with perhaps 
greater difficulties to overcome, has, by indomit- 
able energy, forced his way to the front rank of 
those great merchants who have achieved fame 
and wealth in the great metropolis. It isa strange 
coincidence that which, finding the one bereft of 
sight at the threshold of life, finds the other 
stricken with blindness nearing its close, but 
withal directing personally the minutest details 
of his vast business with the skill of consummate 
supervision. 

The maternal line of ancestry is as equally 
respectable as the paternal, both as to age and 
dignity, and among its members are to be found 
many who in colonial days, revolutionary times, 
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and in still later period have made honorable 
record in the history of our country. The father 
and mother of Mr. Rouss were among the excel- 
lent and honored of the earth. Enjoying as they 
did the abundant comforts and independence of 
a rural life, and being blessed with that compat- 
ability of disposition which showed a happy 
mating, their children, three sons and two 
daughters, were reared amidst surroundings il- 
lumined with domestic felicity, and governed by 
the counsels and restraints of parental affection. 
Only a few years ago both father and mother, 
the one at eighty-four and the other at seventy- 
seven, within a short time of each other, passed 
into the spirit world, leaving a life record of 
kindly deeds, which will ever linger as sacred 
memories in the affection of the large circle of 
relatives and friends who will never cease to 
mourn their absence. The beautiful home, with 
its fertile acres, situated on the banks of the 
historic Shenandoah, within a short distance of 
the spot where John Brown made his raid and 
the Civil War fired its first gun, has passed into 
the ownership of the merchant-prince son, who 
cherishes it as a precious and priceless posses- 
sion, and every year Shannon Park (for this is 
its name) becomes a delightful summer retreat 
for the family. 

But Mr. Rouss would say : ‘‘ What of ancestry 
if you are nothing yourself !’? The great Napo- 
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Jeon, when some of his courtiers sought to please 
him by complimentary allusion to his ancestry, 
exclaimed : ‘‘I have no ancestry ; I am the first 
of my name!’ While Mr. Rouss’s good sense 
would forbid his repudiation of an ancestry 
which he sincerely 
cherished and revered, 
yet as a business man, 
and in point of com- 
mercial achievement he 
might truly claim to 
be not only the first of 
his name, but one 
among the commercial 
giants who had con- 
trolled the develop- 
ment and destiny of 
the great commercial 
metropolis of this con- 
tinent. Like the great 
Napoleon in war, so he in commerce revolution- 
ized prevailing systems which, founded in error, 
became nurseries of evil and disaster. And as 
the former, scorning the timid and compro- 
mising policy of the Directory which had _per- 
mitted a howling mob to dominate public action 
and to take possession of the avenues and thor- 
oughfares of Paris, promptly swept, as with a 
besom, the malcontents with his artillery and 
established law and order at the capital ; so the 
latter, defying the methods by which strongly 
intrenched custom had enabled King Credit to 
dominate the commercial systems of the land, 
assailed this monster enemy of individual and 
public welfare with his invincible business phil- 
osophy until now every city, town and hamlet of 
the land has been freed from the blight of his 
devastating power. The artillery which has de- 
throned this monarch is to be found in Mr. 
Rouss’s business creed, embracing the following 
axioms : 5 
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The dignity of Labor is the greatest of all dignities ; 
the genius of Work is the greatest of all geniuses. 

Industry, Integrity, Economy and Promptness are 
cardinal requisites to certain and honorable success. 

Merit is the Trade-mark of success ; Quality the true 
test of value. ; 

It is not in Time, Place or Circumstance, but in The 
Man ; and the larger the field the greater the results. 

Credit and Partnerships are the scourge of commer- 
cial history and the bane of commercial experience. 

Beware of the gifts of the Greeks; they allure that 
they may destroy ; Credit is tempting, but Ruin surely 
follows in its path. 

Burn the Ledger and learn to say No; 
both Buyer and Seller. 

The bird in hand is worth a whole covey in the 
bush. 

Learn when to buy, where to buy and how to buy; 
then you will buy from him who knows when to buy, 
where to buy, and how to buy. 

Buy for Cash and sell for Cash. 

If you buy Bargains, sell Bargains. 

Quick sales and Small 
profits make more sales 
and greater results. 

Large profits and few 
sales mean, in time, No 
sales and No profits. 

Bargain purchases with- 
out bargain sales is an am- 
bition which overleaps 
itself, and is as unwise as 
it is unprofitable. 

Long credits with large 
profits tempts both Buyer 
and Seller but they 
awaken the siren- song 
which is ever chanting 
funeral dirges of disap- 
pointed victims, both 
Buyer and Seller being chief mourners and the Sheriff 
the undertaker. 


this is best for 


Such are the axiomatic .elements of the mer- 
cantile philosophy which has directed Mr. Rouss’s 
methods of business. Through this system the 
magnificent store on Broadway is ever kept filled 
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Here Heroic Dead of the Thirteen Confederate States Lie Buried. 
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with the ever-increasing 
stock which, finding ave- 
nues of distribution 
through the twenty or 
thirty thousand stores 
which constitute at present 
the number of his regular 
customers, confers incalcu- 
lable benefit upon every 
section of the country. 

In this connection the 
following quotation from 
the monthly Trade Jour- 
nal, published and edited 
by Mr. Rouss, will be in- 
teresting not only for the 
wholesome business admo- 
nition it gives, but also 
as illustrative of his 
unique and vigorous style 
as a writer: 

“Arm yourself with a stain- 
less integrity; let loose the 
heaven-born gifts of genius and 
ambition, and a resolution that 
courts but never counts the 
heaviest odds ; begin on the 
basis of cash, even if you have 
to start with a tack-hammer : 
almost unawares it will be- 
come a trip-hammer, doubling 
and trebling year after year 
with the relentless energy of a 
circular saw. 

““Then success will come— 
not all bright sunshine, but 
here and there deep, black 
shadows that will search you 
to the heart, agonies that will 
drive the blade through the 
quick into the marrow up to 
the hilt; but pluck and _ pa- 
tience and moral courage will 
always win, and the sun will 
shine again and final tri- 
umph — alloyed it- may he 
with bitter dregs—will come solid, decisive and en- 
during.”’ 

The amount of work dispatched daily by Mr. 
Rouss is simply marvelous. Besides hearing 
read to him the thousand or more letters which 
arrive daily, and directing their replies, he re- 
ceives, at the close of each day’s business, re- 
ports from the twenty-eight heads of depart- 
ments, besides the minuter details from other 
officials. He thus keeps himself daily informed 
as. to the condition of his vast business in its 
utmost minutie. He is first of all at the store 
in the morning, and the last to leave it at the 
close of the day's work. 
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This original creation of Sapini, the most distinguished 
of Italian sculptors, represents a maid surprised by 
some unexpected noise while in the act of taking a 
bath. It was purchased by Mr. Rouss’s son, Mr. C. H. B. 
Rouss, from the artist at Florence during his European 
tour just before his death. 
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He is the only merchant 
in New York of large busi- 
ness who is approachable 
at all times. While some 
lock themselves in their 
private offices and delight 
in red-tape rules which 
keep better and even busier 
men waiting upon their un- 
reasonable exclusiveness, 
Mr. Rouss sits with demo- 
cratic simplicity in the 
main office at the head of 
his clerks, where he can be 
seen and interviewed at all 
times. It may be only a 
moment he can give, but 
it will be all that is neces- 
sary. A salient character- 
istic of Mr. Rouss’s person- 
ality is his courageous in- 
dependence of thought and 
action. This arises from 
his love of exactness and 
his demand for truth and 
right, whether he be in 
sympathy with prevailing 
sentiment or not. He re- 
quires and gives a reason 
for everything. He is an 
ardent advocate of phon- 
etic spelling, and his adop- 
tion of it in his business 
correspondence is an ex- 
ample of a spirit of inde- 
pendence which has caused 
not a few persons unac- 
quainted with this peculiar 
mode of spelling to think 
it the evidence of ignorance 
and illiteracy. His friends 
have a good deal of fun with 
him about this idiosyncrasy, but he nevertheless 
goes on spelling in the way which he believes to 
be not only the proper mode, but the mode which 
will finally become universally adopted. As amat- 
ter of fact there are few men better posted than 
Mr. Rouss in the science of orthography, or, in- 
deed, as regards any of the leading topics which 
interest the public. He has been not only a great 
reader, but an intelligent and philosophical 
thinker. One has to be well equipped to main- 
tain an argument with him upon any subject 
that he will tindertake to discuss. As a ready 
and vigorous writer he is far beyond ordinary. 
Some one has written of him that he would have 
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made as great a general, lawyer and author as he 
has a merchant. Another has said : ‘‘ When Mr. 
Rouss selected the vocation of a merchant, the 
world lost a literary light that would have illu- 
mined the ages with original thought.’? The 
editorial department of his monthly Trade Jour- 
nal certainly exhibits intellectual force which, in 
vigor of thought, power of description and orig- 
inality of expression, show capacity equal to 
highest literary achievement in any field. 

Any sketch of this remarkable man would be 
incomplete without mention of the philanthropic 
feature of his personality. One of his published 
sayings is: ‘‘ Love is the greatest of all human 
emotions; kindness the greatest of all human 
privileges ;’’? and these seem to be the founda- 
tion principles of his philanthropy. Few men 
open their hearts and purse as he does to suffer- 
ing humanity. Nota day passes that the needy, 
far, and near, do not receive aid known only to 
himself and his Maker. His public benefactions 
are, of course, an open book. To enumerate all 
would aggregate hundreds of thousands.  Par- 
ticular mention will, however, be made of the 
thirty thousand dollars to increase the water ‘sup- 
ply of Winchester, Va., the beloved home of his 
earlier career, whose people are always so glad 
to do him honor for his generous qualities, to 
which may be added ten thousand dollars. to 
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place an iron fence around her beautiful ceme- 
tery, and as much more to aid her fire com- 
panies, besides one thousand dollars annually to 
the fund of her agricultural fair. Five thousand 
dollars to erect a monument in Mount Hope 
Cemetery in the vicinity of New York City, the 
inscription upon which reads : ‘‘ To the memory 
of the dead of the Confederate Veteran Camp of 
New York,’’ deserves also to be named. 

But his munificent gifts of thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars to the University of Virginia to 
establish a physical laboratory, his establishment 
of a competitive art scholarship in Paris for 
Southern students ; and especially his contribu- 
tion of one hundred thousand dollars to erect the 
Memorial Hall, or Battle Abbey, in honor of 
Southern heroism and achievements, have done 
more than all other of his noble acts to endear 
him to the people of the South. These have 
made his name an honored one in every house- 
hold of that section, and it will be cherished 
throughout all time as an example of generous 
deed and noble purpose worthy of emulation by 
future generations. 

In this connection it may be interesting, as 
well as appropriate, to publish a portion of a 
letter written by Mr. Rouss to a Confederate 
comrade in relation to the memorial project. 
It will explain his motives and purpose in a way 


‘that will meet the inquiries which have come 


from every quarter of the country : 


“New York, May 11th, 1895. 
““My Dear Frienp AND COMRADE: 

‘“As I have been in correspondence with many Con- 
federate veterans in relation to the establishment of a 
National Memorial Association, and as the matter has 
been called officially to the attention of the United Con- 
federate Veterans by the two department commanders, 
T assume that it will be the subject of discussion at the 
Houston Reunion. Should this be the case, I beg that 
you will furnish the veterans with fuller particulars 
than I have been able to convey to them by circular or 
letter. The following statement will explain the rea- 
sons that induced me to interest myself in this memo- 
rial movement, and why I felt warranted in calling 
upon my comrades for codperation. 

“Shortly after the termination of the war I became 
thoroughly impressed with the importance of the South 
taking up the work of vindication. I saw that North- 
ern writers, imbued with partisan feelings, stimulated 
by sectional animosity and posing as historians, were 
falsifying history ; that they were misrepresenting the 
causes that forced the South to take up arms and the 
manner in which she had sustained the conflict ; that 
they were reviling our domestic institutions, impugning 
the courage and devotion of our soldiers, making our 
trusted leaders the objects of malignant abuse, and were 
utilizing the text-books of the schools to mislead and 
debauch the minds of the young. I saw that these 
misrepresentations and slanders, propagated over a 
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wide field and without correction were being accepted 
as facts. 

“In view of this I saw with great satisfaction and 
watched with eager interest the growth of a movement 
in the South to insure the truth of history by means of 
a truthful record of the great conflict and an explana- 
tion of the causes that led to it. I thought that all who 
wore the grey would work harmoniously to this end, 
and in addition do all in their power to preserve the 
memory of their fallen comrades and to leave to pos- 
terity enduring proofs of their loyalty, courage and 
devotion to duty. 

“When the first Southern Historical Society was or- 
ganized, having in view the objects above recited, I 
hoped and believed a step had been taken that would 
secure all the results desired ; that from this nucleus 
would grow an institution embracing all the matter 
and material necessary to the future historian in mak- 
ing up a truthful record ; that would contain as valua- 
ble object-lessons the relics and mementoes of the 
great struggle for our rights; that would preserye the 
features of our great leaders; that would be a sacred 
shrine for our veterans and a Mecca for their descend- 
ants for long ages to come. 

“When I saw that our noble women and good and 
true men were working zealously and untiringly to se- 
cure these results, and that memorial organizations 
had been established in Richmond, New Orleans and 
elsewhere, I was hopeful of success. It was only after 
the lapse of many years that I commenced to entertain 
doubts of the perpetuity of the work that had been ac- 
complished. I saw with concern that a multiplicity of 
efforts to accomplish the objects of general desire was 
endangering success. That, notwithstanding the evi- 
dent design to make these memorial institutions na- 
tional in character, they were regarded by the veterans 
as limited and local, and that they were never so gen- 
erally and liberally supported as to obviate the neces- 
sity of recurring appeals for assistance. I saw that the 
old soldiers were reluctant to have relics and records 
removed from their respective States without an assur- 
ance of being made part of a national collection to 
which every Confederate State would contribute. I 
saw that a great amount of valuable memorial matter, 
scattered broadcast over the country, was in danger of 
being lost or destroyed, and that many relics that 
should form an important part of the illustrated his- 
tory of the war, were being disposed of to Northern 
purchasers for purposes of exhibition and gain. 

“Although much valuable time had been wasted 
and many of the veterans had ‘crossed to the other 
shore,’ I believed that it was not too late to rectify the 
mistakes caused by patriotic zeal, and that whatever 
had been lost by not having concentrated our efforts 
and means might be regained. I was satisfied that the 
desire to perpetuate the memories of our great struggle 
for constitutional rights was so strong and universal in 
the hearts of our veterans that their united and har- 
monious action could be relied upon in any effort to 
that end. Though convinced of this, I did not feel 
warranted in appealing to any of our prominent 
Confederate leaders to inaugurate the work, inasmuch 
as it would involve labor and necessitate expense ; I 
preferred to take the burden upon myself. In Novem- 
ber of last year I addressed a circular to the command- 
ers of the veteran camps and to other Confederates 
whose address I was able to obtain. 

‘The responses to this circular were more numerous 
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than those to the first, and equally, if not more, satis- 
factory. From-veteran camps, from commanding gen- 
erals to privates, from those who have succeeded in 
life’s struggles, and from those upon whom fortune has 
frowned, assurances of codperation and substantial 
support have been received. It is for the veterans to 
mold this universal sentiment into substantial expres- 
sion. It would be comparatively easy of accomplish- 
ment to secure the sum that has been estimated as nec- 
essary to fund the proposed association. A few rich 
could furnish the amount without inconvenience, but 
in so doing they would deprive the Confederate vete- 
rans of the opportunity of furnishing the world and to 
posterity proof of their unanimous and loyal devotion 
to the Lost. Cause. An institution built out of their 
poverty would be infinitely more preferable, and would 
inculcate a loftier lesson than one created by individual 
wealth. 
* * * * 

“T beg that you will commend me fraternally and 
kindly to the veterans assembled, and express my re- 
grets that business burdens and failing sight will pre- 
vent me from being with them. Assure them that I 
shall enter heartily into their plans, and shall esteem 
it an honor, as it will be a positive pleasure, to be, per- 
mitted to share in their good works. 

“Very sincerely, Cuares B. Rovuss.”’ 


There is a philosophic side to Mr. Rouss’s 
personality which not unfrequently finds out- 
burst in a strain of suggestion both instructive 
and entertaining. It is generally during his 
drives in the park, after his day’s work is over, 
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THE ROUSS MONUMENT, MOUNT HEBRON CEMETERY, 
WINCHESTER, VA. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON THE FOUR SIDES: 


‘Will Death’s pathetic dust ever thrill and throb with life | 
‘ again #’ 

“O for the touch of the vanished hand, for the sound of a 

voice that is still!” 

“The path to the unknown Eternal ends here, | 

There are no returning footsteps." | 

“Cold in the grave the perished heart will lie, 

But that which warmed it once may never die.” | 


“Phe dreamless sleep of affection and ambition.” 
“The Shadow was greater than the sunshine.” 


that he indulges the exercise of this trait of his 
character, and it is a great blessing, as it serves 
as recreation to a brain strained for twelve con- 
secutive hours in the supervision of a business of 
almost limitless details. Knowledge in all forms 
interests him deeply, and he watches eagerly for 
the discovery of every new fact in science. As- 
tronomy and electricity are subjects which seem 
to stir the very depths of his intelligence, and 
his countenance beams with intellectual delight 
when any new developments are reported in 
these directions. The contemplation of nature 
and the vastness of the universe are with him 
never-failing sources of discourse. He some- 
times says, **'They call me an agnostic, and so I 
am, in the sense that I do not believe we mortals 
van get behind these great systems and talk with 
their Maker ; but no belief can exceed the hope 
and rational assurance I have that there is behind 
and about all these marvelous phenomena an 
unapproachable Being who bestows the same care 
upon the tiny bird that twitters its song in the 
houghs of the tree, as He does upon the great 
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orbs which make the ‘music of the spheres,’ 
as they journey throughout infinite space.’’ Two 
of the early hours of the day, while most persons 
are asleep, are devoted to having read to him the 
leading papers and periodicals of the day, and 
on Sunday almost the whole day is occupied in 
listening to matters of science, art and literature. 
Indeed, it may be said that few men live as 
much in the contemplation of Nature and her 
marvelous phenomena as Mr. Rouss. Just here 
those beautiful lines of Whittier, ‘‘The Mystery 
of Nature,’’ are recalled as singularly illustra- 
tive of the creed of Mr. Rouss : 


The works of God are fair for naught, 
Unless our eyes, in seeing, 

See hidden in the thing the thought 
That animates its being. 


The outward form is not the whole, 
But every part is molded 

To image forth an inward soul 
That dimly is unfolded. 


The dew falls nightly not alone, 
Because the meadows need it, 
But on an errand of its own, 
To human souls that heed it. 


The stars are lighted in the skies 
Not merely for the shining, 
But, like the looks of loving eyes, 

Have meanings worth divining. 


The waves that moan along the shore, 
The winds that sigh in blowing, 

Are sent to teach a mystic lore 
Which men are wise in knowing. 


The clouds around the mountain peak, 
The rivers in their winding, 

Have secrets which to all who seek 
Are secrets worth the finding. 


Thus nature dwells within our reach, 
And tho’ we stand so near her, 

We still interpret half her speech 
With ears too dull to hear her. 


Whoever yearns to see aright, 
Because his heart is tender, 

Shall catch a glimpse of heavenly light 
In every earthly splendor. 


Whoever hears the coarsest sound, 
Still listening for the finest, 

Shall hear the noisy world go round 
To musie the divinest. 


So, since the Universe began, 
And till it shall be ended, 

The soul of nature, and soul of man, 
And soul of God are blended. 


And when we come to dwell above, 
Among the stars in glory, 

We'll turn to Him who gave us love, 
And sing the old, old story. 
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Mr. Rouse is a lover of the beautiful as well 
as of the useful. He possesses several valuable 
and costly treasures of art. Besides the statue 
‘‘Surprise,’? which appears in this sketch, he 
owns the celebrated painting of General Robert 
E. Lee, by Edward C. Bruce, of Winchester, 
Va.—taken during the war from life. He has 
also valuable paintings of General Stonewall 
Jackson and other distinguished Confederate 
leaders, as well as historic portraits of Jefferson 
and other statesmen of Revolutionary times. 

It is generally known that Mr. Rouss is almost 
totally blind. It was three years ago that the 
first admonition came to him that his vision was 
becoming seriously impaired. Eminent oculists 
pronounced the cause atrophy of the optic nerve, 
and gave little hope of recovery. Since then the 
disease has been gradually progressing, and, it is 
feared, cannot be arrested. Owing to large remu- 
neration offered by Mr. Rouss for the restoration of 
his sight, hundreds have personally proposed to 
treat his case with almost as many different reme- 
dial devices, and letters come daily from every 
quarter of the globe containing all kinds of restor- 
ative suggestions, from the wonder-working salves 
and eye-waters of prolific quackery to the miracle- 
healing prayers of Christian scientists and the 
marvelous curative properties of the gushing 
fountain at Lourdes. 

Like all men of true merit, Mr. Rouss is sim- 
ple and unostentatious in his manner and ap- 
pearance. In stature he has a well-proportioned 
figure of five feet ten inches in height, with 
shoulders that support’ a head of intellectual 
build. A mouth, which shows great resolution, 
is a striking feature in a countenance that, while 
indicating great intelligence and alertness amount- 
ing to restlessness, is yet expressive of kindness 
and sympathy—two traits which are very strong 
in his intercourse with his fellow men. Every 
year on his birthday he gives his employés a 
dinner, and when they are reported sick he 
keeps them in mind and will help them if they 
need aid. He has always retained great affec- 
tion for those who were with him in his early 
struggles and would never permit any of them to 
want. The following obituary of one who had 
been with him for years ‘shows the strength of 
his friendship for those whom he called his 
veterans: ‘‘ The fearless, tireless little veteran 
who was with me since away back in 1870 
passed from time to eternity last night at half- 
past ten. He will be buried from the store at 
two on Sunday, and to the entire store the 
leader extends an invitation to ride out with him 
to his last resting spot. Many the day twenty- 
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four hours long, many. the battle, uncounted 
the victories. He looked death square in the 
teeth with unquivering nerve fearing not the 
approach of the eternal morning. 

“Ah, me! How bitter these terrible trials 
that tear friendship and affection to atoms with un- 
sparing and merciless severity—poor dear Opie! 
He stood at his post as long as he was able to 
stand with a fidelity and courage that would 
command admiration from ingratitude itself. 
Farewell, my dear, brave, true man ! Often have 
I said, ‘Come, Opie, no rest for the weary,’ but 
it is over now, and that impatient, persistent, 
loval bundle of devotion, fidelity and toil sleeps 
in perfect rest. If that deathless spark that . 
works the mind survives dissolution, then he has 
greeted the deathless, chivalrous veterans. that 
have before now dropped from the ranks in our 
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business family. With a thousand unavailing 
regrets, with unspoken prayers and_ hopeless 
hopes, I bid him an affectionate farewell forever.”’ 

Few men work as many hours as Mr. Rouss. 
He is at his place of business at six o'clock in 
the morning, and does not leave until half- 
past seven in the evening. He takes but one 
holiday during the vear. This is spent at Win- 
chester, Va., the home of his early life and most 
cherished memories, whose people are always so 
glad to honor him for his noble qualities. This 
day is what has been designated ‘‘ Rouss Day ”’ 
at the annual meeting of the Agricultural Fair, 
to which he has contributed so liberally. 

A few years ago Mr. Rouss gave a sumptuous 
Christmas dinner to one thousand of the poor of 
Winchester and vicinity. In his letter, inclos- 
ing his check to defray the expenses, he said : 
‘All I ask is to give them, male or female, 
black or white, Pine Hill or Round Top, Demo- 
erat or Republican, a good, hearty dinner.’’ 

The question is frequently asked, ‘‘ What will 
become of the vast business when Mr. Rouss 
dies?’ The answer is that he has a son, Peter 
Winchester Rouss, a young man of a kindly but 
resolute face, and a_ self- possessed manner, 
who has just attained his majority, and who has 
been carefully trained by his father with the view 
of perpetuating the work commenced by him. 
This young man is rapidly developing qualities 
which give assurance that he fully realizes the 
responsibilities which he must meet ; and while 
most young men of his age and means would be 


tempted to indulge extravagant and pleasure-— 


seeking tastes, his habits are faultless, and he 
finds his complete happiness in a home made 
attractive by a charming wife and an interesting 
child. Those who know him well believe this 
son will prove himself to be worthy in all re- 
spects of the great legacy which will be left in 
his charge. 

While Mr. Rouss possesses much to be thank- 
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ful for ; while he has acquired fame and fortune, 
which anyone might envy ; and while he enjoys 
the possession of a beautiful home on Fifth 
Avenue, within whose portals neither the sham 
nor the glitter of social vanity are permitted to 
enter; but where only genuine and generous 
hospitality is dispensed by an accomplished wife 
and daughter, of Virginia lineage and Southern 
cordiality ; yet, as with all mortals, he has been 
forced to drink of the bitter cup of sorrow. A 
few years ago death invaded his home and de- 
manded the life of his eldest boy, who had just 
attained the age of thirty. He had grown up 
under the eye and instruction of his father, and 
was thoroughly equipped, not only to take 
charge of the vast business of the house, but to 
stand at the very front rank, both socially and 
commercially, with the eminent men who were 
making history in the great commercial centre of 
America. He was handsome, manly, cultured, 
refined and noble. A short summons trans- 
ferred his immortal part to the spirit world, and 
his tenantless body sleeps in Mount Hebron 
Cemetery, Winchester, Va., within sight of the 
spot where he was born, and where the sur- 
rounding landscape of mountain, vale and lim- 
pid stream is beautiful and glorious. A granite 
column, fifty-five feet high, beautiful in design 
and exquisite in its chiseled workmanship, 
marks the place where he lies, and where will 
ever cling the stricken heart of a father who has 
never ceased to mourn for one who had nestled 
deeply into his affections. 

It was a touching sight that which the writer 
has frequently witnessed in accompanying Mr. 
Rouss in his evening drives to the park, when in 
passing by—as he often did—the dwelling in 
which his son died, there was always the bowed 
form and uncovered head in memory of a sad 
but sacred sorrow. 

Such are and such will continue to be the 
sunshine and the shadows of earthly existence. 
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In Georgia a State Fair is held every year. It 
is always in one of the larger cities, though— 
Macon, on account of its central location, is 
usually the place selected. Being a State institu- 
tion, everybody takes an interest in it and peo- 
ple from all parts of the State attend it. 

In 1886 the fair was held in Macon, and es- 
pecial enthusiasm was aroused that year over the 
fact that the cavalry forces of the State were to 
hold an encampment at the fair. There are a 
great many cavalry companies in Georgia, for 
the Georgia boy, as a rule, rides well, and, nat- 
urally, looks upon the cavalry branch as the 
most attractive in military service. In these 
times of peace, however, they are seldom called 
upon for actual service. They expend their war- 
like energies upon the friendly contests at their 
annual encampments. 

The companies took greater interest in the en- 
campment that year because it was to be at the 
fair. Their audience would be larger than usual, 
and the prizes were better than ever before. 
Not only were the State prizes greater, but addi- 
tional ones had been offered by the Fair Asso- 
ciation. There were prizes for the hest-drilled 
companies, the best-drilled squads, the most effi- 
cient officers, ete. ; but the prize which glittered 
brightest in the Syne of the boys, was one offered 
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by the city of Macon for the best-drilled cavalry- 
man. It was only a gold medal, but it carried 
marked favor with it, for it gave its winner the 
right to crown the Queen of Love and Beauty at 
the big ball to be given the soldier-boys dur- 
ing the week. It was to be pinned on him at 
the ball in the presence of all the people, and 
then he would have the privilege, the glorious 
privilege, of crowning as Queen any girl he 
might choose. 

To determine the winner of this prize, an in- 
dividual contest was to be held in which only 
one member from each company would compete. 
That member was chosen by a contest with the 
other members of his company before going to 
the encampment. The one making the highest 
score in the home contest was to ride for the 
company in the individual contest at the fair. 
When the Americus Rangers, a company com- 
posed of young men living in the thriving town 
of Americus, in Southwest Georgia, met to see 
who should represent them in the individual 
contest, Charlie Condon won, making a clean 
score of one hundred. He was the youngest 
member of the company, being only eighteen 
years old. He rode a handsome black horse, 
named Bullet, a Kentucky thoroughbred, which, 
when a colt, had been given him by his uncle 
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three years before. Charlie had practiced the 
cavalry exercises a great deal and his horse was 
well trained. As Bullet was to go to the fair 
with him, he hoped to duplicate his success 
there. He was anxious to win, not only for the 
glory it would bring his company, but there was 
a pretty brown-eyed girl from Savannah, who 
sometimes visited Americus, that he would like 
above all things to crown as Queen. 

The fair commenced the last Monday in Sep- 
tember, and was to continue through the week. 
All the cavalry companies in the State were there, 
and every company with a strong following of 
friends. 

The company contests and squad drills were to 
take place on Tuesday and Wednesday. The in- 
dividual contest on Thursday. The judges were 
United States army officers. The decisions were 
to be announced and the prizes presented at the 
ball on Friday night. 

The contests, as they were conducted there, 
consisted of the usual cavalry exercises—‘‘ tak- 
ing’’ rings and heads from posts as the rider 
dashes by.. There were three rings and two 
heads—a low and a high one. The heads were 
set on posts, and to ‘‘take’’ them the rider was 
to strike them a back-hand stroke with his sabre, 
with sufficient force to knock them off to the 
ground--this as he rides by at full speed. The 
rings were small iron ones, suspended by wires 
over the track. High posts were set up by the 
side of the track ; on top of these were nailed 
arms which extended over the track. Hanging 
from these arms were short wires, slightly bent 
at the lower end. On this bend the rings were 
hung. They were placed so they would come 
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off at the slightest touch. This was 
necessary, as the rider picked them off 
with the point of his sabre. The posts 
supporting the heads and rings were not 
buried in the ground, but stood in 
cross-bar frames so they could be moved 
easily if the ground proved unsuitable. 
They were placed on the race-track, in a 
straight line twenty feet apart, next to 
the inside fence. 

In the company drill on Tuesday it 
was conceded by all that the Liberty 
Guards, a troop of country boys from 
Liberty County, had won the first prize. 
There was some doubt as to the winner 
of the squad drill. This contest was 
between four men from each company ; 
and, as they always represented the 
best riders and the best-drilled men 
in their respective companies, it proved 
very exciting. The score was close between 
three squads—the four from the Liberty Guards, 
the four from the Atlanta Troopers, and the 
four from the Americus Rangers. It is hard 
for outsiders to determine the score made in 
these contests, as the speed of the horses, the 
ease of the rider and other things count in the 
decision of the judges. The three squads had 
all made remarkably good scores, and three men, 
one from each squad, had taken all the rings 
and heads in their run, and had apparently 
made a record of 100. Those who had made 
this score were Arnold Tricker of the Atlanta 
Troopers, Harold Morton of the Liberty Guards, 
and Charles Condon of the Americus Rangers. 
When it was learned that these three men were 
to represent their respective companies in the 
individual contest, interest in that event rose to 
fever heat. There was a difference, though : in 
the squad drill each man had one run, whereas 
in the individual contest each must make three. 

When the individual contest was announced 
Thursday morning, the grand stand, in front of 
which the posts had been set up, was crowded 
with people. In addition to these, hundreds 
lined both sides of the track, crowding each 
other against the fences in their efforts to get a 
good view of the contestants. 

There were more than twenty to compete, but 
the eyes of all were centered on the three who 
had made such a splendid showing the day be- 
fore. They were to ride one after another, their 
places. being drawn by lot. Morton got the first 
place on the list, Tricker also got a place near 
the first. Charlie drew a number which made 
him near the last to ride. 
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When Morton ran, he missed a ring in his 
second trial and a head in the last. When 
Tricker came out to make his run, seated on 
a handsome gray horse, the Atlanta boys 
cheered him. In his first trial he made all the 
rings and heads. In his second he missed the 
first head. In the last he took everything. The 
Atlanta boys cheered loudly. They believed 
that no one would beat that score. The error 
charged against him was the lowest that could 
be made. The Americus man would have to 
take everything to beat him. To miss a ring 
was to lose, for the ring counted more in the 
score than the lower head. Several contestants 
rode through and all made failures. Finally, 
the Americus Ranger’s name was called. Charlie 
rode out on Bullet. Everybody cheered, for they 
made a fine picture—Charlie in his dark-gray 
uniform, and Bullet’s black glossy coat shining 
like satin. Bullet pranced about in his eager- 
ness to dash down the track. Charlie was 
the youngest of all the contestants, and this 
probably helped to make him a favorite. His 
father and his little sister Mamie were in the 
grand-stand ; the Savannah girl was there, and 
hundreds of his friends from Americus who had 
come up to the fair. Charlie went to the start- 
ing-post determined to do his best. 

As he went through on his first run, Bullet 
going at full speed, he took every head and 
ring. The Americus boys cheered. The second 
time he went through without a miss. Every- 
body cheered. He takes his place for the third 
and last. trial. The excitement is intense but 
subdued. Swiftly and steadily Bullet bears 
down the track. The first head is reached. A 
clever stroke with his sabre and it topples off to 
the ground. On and the first ring is taken! Fur- 
ther and the second ring is picked off neatly. 
The taller head is reached and ‘taken!’ 
Only one more ring! 

If he takes that he 
has won! Just as ‘he 
nears the last ring he 
sees it fall from the 
wire. He lowers his 
sabre quickly and 
catches at it as it falls, 
but misses it. He had 
lost ; by the barest pos- 
sible margin, it was 
true, but still he had 
lost. He felt very 
gloomy as he rode back 
to wheve the judges 
stood. He knew he 
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would have taken the ring had it not fallen. He 
supposed the ring had been insecurely placed on 
the wire by the officer of the track, and that it had 
been jarred off by Bullet. Just as he was dis- 
mounting, after leaving the judges’ stand, two 
little boys came running to him from the inside 
of the track, and told him they had seen a man 
shake the last ring off with his foot. The man, 
they said, was standing against the fence by the 
post and had thrust his foot under the fence, 
which was a plank one, and moved one of the 
cross-bars upon which the post rested. Charlie 
asked them to say nothing about it, but to point 
out the man to him. He went with them into 
the crowd, and, without attracting attention from 
others, the boys indicated a young man whom 
Charlie recognized as Tricker, the Atlanta con- 
testant, and who, by Charlie’s failure to take the 
last ring, would be declared the winner. 

Charlie was very much troubled as to what 
course he should pursue. At first he thought of 
speaking to his captain about it ; but, realizing 
what a serious charge it was against Tricker, and 
that the knowledge of the act would probably 
cost him all his friends, he determined to say 
nothing of it. Besides, he might not have done 
it on purpose, although the boys declared _posi- 
tively that they had seen him reach his foot 
under the fence to shake the post. The only 
person Charlie told was his sister Mamie. . He 
knew how anxious Mamie was for him to win, 
and what a disappointment it was to her that he 
should lose; so he told her what the boys had 
said. He told her she must say nothing about 
it; and, though she was only ten vears old, he 
knew he could trust her. He never even told 
his father, for fear he would take some action. 
He would bear his defeat silently, leaving it to 
Tricker’s conscience to reprove him. He saw 
the two little boys again, and obtained a promise 
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from them that they would not mention the 
affair. 

Charlie would still have a chance to redeem 
himself as a rider in the ‘‘Gentleman’s Race,”’’ 
which was to be run the following afternoon. 
This race is a feature of the fair every year. It 
had nothing to do with the cavalry exercises, al- 
though several cavalrymen had entered for it. 
Only gentlemen who owned the horses they rode 
were allowed to participate in it. Great interest 
is always taken in this race. The young la- 
dies come out to the track in coaches and tally- 
hos, wearing the colors of the riders whom they 
favor. Greater interest than usual was taken 
this year, on account of the large number of en- 
tries and the fact that several of the soldier-boys 
were to ride. Tricker was entered for it with his 
handsome gray. Charlie was glad of it, for he 
was anxious to ride against Tricker, when they 
would be on an equal footing. He believed Bul- 
let could beat the gray. It was to be a straight 
running race of three-quarters of a mile. The 
prize was a medal, and was to be presented at 
the ball along with the other prizes. 

Friday afternoon the crowd at the track was as 
great as on the preceding day. The grand-stand 
was packed, and again the people lined the fences 
on both sides of the track. Tallyhos and coaches, 
decorated with ribbons, flags and flowers, were 
all about the enclosure. There was a tallyho 
with Charlie’s colors, green and white. In it was 
Minnie, the brown-eyed girl from Savannah, and 
some of the Americus girls. Several members of 
his company were out on horseback, all wearing 
his colors. 

There are eighteen entered in the race. The 
judges take their places ; the big bell under the 
judges’ stand rings, and eighteen riders come out 
of the paddock, all on fine horses. They are 
cheered as they ride down the track; the girls 
wave their handkerchiefs, and the boys shout 
encouragement to their favorites. 

There is trouble in getting away from the 
post. It is a half-mile track, and the start is 
made on the opposite side of the field from the 
grand-stand. Twice some of the horses dash 
away and are called back. Again they get in 
line. Charlie keeps Bullet ready all the time ; 
he is determined to take the lead as soon as he 
can get it, and keep it all the way through if he 
can ; there are too many horses in the race to 
risk any chances. Again half the horses start 
and are called back. Charlie has no whip, but 
he needs none ; he would not strike Bullet if he 
lost the race; Bullet needs only to hear his 
voice to be urged to his best. ° 


TWO MEDALS. 


When they line up the next time, Charlie has 
a good position near the inside fence. Again the 
signal is given; they come to the line; the 
red flag falls this time and away they go. 
‘‘Thev’re off !’ shout the people in the grand- 
stand, and everybody becomes excited. 

Charlie urges Bullet to the front at once. Be- 
fore they have gone an eighth of a mile he is a 
length ahead of all the others ; he -comes around 
on the first quarter full two lengths in the lead. 
Just then he sees something which makes his 
heart stand still and a coldness to creep over 
him from head to foot. The people see it too, 
and a great cry of horror goes up. A little girl 
has toddled out onto the track. Charlie re- 
alizes in a moment that there is but one chance 
for the child. He knows Bullet will avoid her, 
but she could never hope to escape the seven- 
teen horses behind him. There is only one 
thing to do; if it fails, she is lost. Grasping 
Bullet’s main tightly with his left hand, he 
throws his left faot quickly behind his saddle, 
and plants his other foot firmly in the stirrup. 
He knows that if a girth breaks, or his hold 
slips, they will both be killed ; but he holds 
tightly with his left hand, and, as he thunders by, 
he swings down and with his right hand reaches 
for the child’s dress. He grasps it ; the weight of 
the child almost pulls him to the ground. He 
holds on, however, and, with the exertion of all 
his strength, draws himself into the saddle again, 
the child with him. What a cheer broke from 
the grand-stand, and from the people every- 
where when they saw that the child was safe! 
But this was a new thing in racing for Bullet. 
He was in doubt as to what it all meant and be- 
gan to slacken his pace. But Charlie's heart was 
set on winning the race, so, placing the little girl 
in front of him in the saddle and holding her 
tightly with his left arm, he told Bullet to ‘‘ Go 
on!’ Bullet needed no second word. He had 
never been beaten in a race, and seemed only 
too glad to try his strength with the horses, 
which, by this time, had all passed him. They 
were only just ahead, and, as there was still a 
half mile to run, Charlie had hopes of winning 
even with the additional weight of the child. 
He knew Bullet was a thoroughbred and could 
stand the run. 

On they went! The hindermost horse is reached 
and passed !—then another !—and another! The 
last uarter is entered, and there are still four 
horses ahead! ‘‘On, Bullet!’ urges Charlie, 
and Bullet responds nobly. The last .ighth is 
reached, and there are still two horses io front ! 
One is passed! Now they enter the stret -h, and 
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only one horse ahead, but that is the gray onc! 
“On, Bullet, on!’ and Bullet lessens the dis- 
tance’between them every step! And now Bul- 
let?s nose is even with the other’s flank! ‘‘On, 
Bullet |’ and the black horse creeps up along the 
gray horse’s side! ‘‘On, Bullet !’—Charlie speake 
earnestly now; the wire is only a few steps away, 
and Bullet goes up even with the gray’s shoul- 
der! The people in the grand-stand are holding 
their breath ; it is an exciting moment; every- 
body wants the black horse and Charlie and the 
little girl to win. 

And now they are side by side, neck-and-neck, 
and the wire only a step away! ‘‘Once more, 
Bullet—on, on, old boy!’ and Bullet hears it 
and makes a brave plunge forward, and wins by 
half a head ! 

What shouting there was then! What a wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs and ribbons! They say 
some of the women cried, they were so happy. 
The men and boys shouted themselves hoarse ; 
and the Americus Rangers—they went completely 
wild.. The little girl, who was a pretty, curly- 
haired child four years old, was frightened when 
she was first taken on the horse, and clung 
tightly to Charlie’s arm ; but, by the time the 
race was ended, seemed rather to enjoy the ex- 
perience. As they were riding back to the judges’ 
stand she turned to Charlie and said : ‘‘ Didn’t 
we yide fast ?’”’ When he came back with the lit- 
tle girl on his horse, and saluted the judges, the 
cheering broke out afresh. The grave and digni- 
fied old gentleman who acted as senior judge 
took off his hat and told Charlie he had judged 
many a race, but never one like that, or one that 
it gave him such happiness to award. Then 
there was more cheering. 

Charlie took the little girl, who said her name 
was Virgie, over to the coach where were the 
happy girls who wore his colors. Here her 

mother came to claim her, and cried over her 
and hugged her and kissed her. She tried to 
thank Charlie, but could only ery when she at- 
tempted to speak to him. The girls in the coach 
only let little Virgie go after decorating her from 
head to foot with the green and white ribbons 
which they had. 

‘¢ She must, of course, wear Charlie’s colors,’’ 
they said. 

The little girl, who was on the inside of the 
track. had stolen away from her mother while 
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she was watching the riders, and, slipping through 
the fence, had walked out on to the track. 

The soldier-boys attended the ball in uniform. 
There was an immense throng present. The Gov- 
cernor of the State was making the presentation of 
the medals. The first one presented was for the 
Gentleman’s Race. Mr. Charles Condon of Am- 
ericus was called. Charlie went upon the plat- 
form, and the medal was pinned on him. The 
Governor made a speech to him, in which he 
called Charlie a hero for having saved the little 
girl’s life; and everybody clapped their hands in 
approval. Charlie walked down ; but a surprise 
awaited him, for, when it came to the medals for 
the individual contest, the Governor said he had 
been requested to announce that, owing to an 
error on the part of Arnold Tricker, of Atlanta, 
the judges had awarded the medal to Charles 
Condon, of Americus. 

Now, it is very hard for little boys to keep 
quiet, especially when they know something 
other people do not ; so the boys who had seen 
Tricker’s act on Thursday had found it impos- 
sible to keep it to themeelves. They had told 
some of their friends, and their friends had told 
somebody else, and it had finally reached the 
ears of one of the directors‘of the fair. He looked 
upon it as a very serious matter, and straightway 
started an investigation. He found that not only 
the two little boys, but two prominent men and 
a woman, had distinctly seen Tricker move the 
post. He reported the matter to the other di- 
rectors, who immediately notified Tricker’s cap- 
tain. The captain called his officers together. 
and, meeting with the judges and fair directors, 
they summoned Tricker before them late on Fri- 
day afternoon. When told that the witnesses 
had seen him, he broke down and confessed that 
he had shaken the post on purpose. He begged 
them not to make it public, saving it was the 
first time in his life he had ever done a dishon- 
orable act. In view of this fact, and on account 
of the scandal it would create, it was decided, 
after a consultation, to let the matter go as an 
error, without saying more about it. 

All this was done without Charlie’s knowledge, 
so that when the Governor called out his name as 
the winner he was more surprised than anybody. 

With another speech the Governor pinned this 
medal on him also, and the brown-eyed girl from 
Savannah was crowned Queen. 


GERALD’S MISSION. 


: By HORATIO ALGER, Jr. 


f HAT evening when Gerald 
went: home he said to his 
stepmother : 

‘“Mrs. Lane, I have 
something to tell you.”’ 

‘*Well?’’ she. res- 
ponded, coldly. 

“Tam going to leave 
the grocery store,’’ Gerald announced quietly. 

“What? without my permission?’ she de- 
manded, in displeasure. 

“Yes, Mrs. Lane.’’ ; 

‘‘What’s your reason? Are you getting lazy ? 
Are you tired of work ?”’ 

‘No? 

‘*Then let me know the cause of your deter- 
mination. Not that I shall consent to it.”’ 

‘*Mr. Tubbs charged me with taking money 
from the drawer.’’ 

“Oh-o !’ said + Abel. 
have been up to. 
vou !”? 

‘*Of course no one will believe it that knows 
me,”’ returned Gerald, contemptuously. 

‘‘T’m not so sure of that.” 

“Tf your mother were not here I would give 
you a thrashing !’’ said Gerald, hotly. 

‘*Ma wouldn’t let you.”’ 

‘All this is very discreditable, Gerald,’’ said 
his stepmother. ‘‘TI certainly did not think that 
you would descend to theft. Mr. Tubbs might 
have had you arrested.”’ 

““T found a friend to speak up for me—Mr. 
Barton.”’ 

‘Has Mr. Tubbs discharged you, or is he 
willing to keep you ?”’ ; 

‘*T presume he is.”’ 

‘¢Then vou will go back,’ 
cisively, 

‘‘T shall remain till the end of the week to 
oblige Mr. Tubbs, but I will stay no longer.’’ 

‘““We will see about that. Now it is time to 
go to hed.” 


‘*So that’s what you 
I suppose he has bounced 


’ 


said Mrs. Lane, de- 


CHAPTER XV. 

A STRANGE PROPOSAL. 
Geratp had learned to look upon Mr. Nugent 
as a friend upon whose advice and assistance he 
could rely. On Friday evening he called at the 


CHAPTER XIV.— (ContINvuEp). 


house of his old friend and was cordially re- 
ceived. 

‘“Let-me know how you are getting on, 
the old gentleman. 

Gerald briefly recounted what had passed. 

‘*So your stepmother wishes you to remain 
with Mr. Tubbs ?’’ said Mr. Nugent. 

‘* Yes, sir.’’ 

‘*And you object ?”’ 

““T don’t care to remain with a man who 
doubts my honesty.’’ 

John Nugent smiled. 

‘Would you prefer me as an employer to Mr. 
Tubbs?’ he asked, after a pause. 

‘Very much,’’ answered Gerald, brighten- 
ing up. , 

He wondered, however, what Mr. Nugent could 
have for him to do. There seemed no chance in 
his establishment for a boy like him unless Mr. 
Nugent needed someone to work for him. Gerald 
was willing to do this, though he would have 
preferred some out-of-door employment. 

‘Perhaps you wish me to do some writing?” 
he suggested, in a tone of inquiry. 

‘“No, I may wish to send you on a journey. 
Would you object to this?” 

‘*No, sir; I should be delighted to have the 
chance to travel.’’ 

““So I supposed,’’ said Mr. Nugent, with a 
benevolent smile. ‘‘ Most young people enjoy 
that.”’ 

‘*Am I to go with you, sir?’ 

‘‘No. Iam not a good traveler. A cold, which 
I should be very apt to contract, would be likely 
to bring on my very old enemy, rheumatism. 
At my age a man prefers to linger by his own 
fireside. is 


* said 


You are not afraid of rheumatism ? 
he added, in a jocular tone. 

‘* No, sir.”’ 

After a pause Mr. Nugent resumed : 

‘“‘Two days since I received a letter from 
Montana, from a man I supposed to be dead. 
The contents took me very much by surprise. I 
will read you the letter, and this will prepare the 
way for the proposal I will make you.”’ 

The old gentleman drew from his desk a letter 
written on coarse paper, and addressed in a hand 
made tremulous by age or infirmity. 

It was post-marked at Campville, Montana. 
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GERALD’S 


The letter was passed to Gerald, who read as 
follows : 


“Mr. Joun Nugext—If you turn to the signature of 
this lefter you will recognize the name of a man who 
once did you a great wrong. Twenty years since I was 
in the employ of the firm of which you were a senior 
member. 
propriated twenty thousand dollars in negotiable se- 
curities and fled. Probably you notified the police, 


Thad access to the safe, and one day I ap- . 


MISSION. 133 
‘But [have not been happy. I have lived the life 
of a recluse, cut off by my own act from friends and go- 
ciety, and my wealth has done me no good. My busi- 
ness has occupied my mind, and afforded me in that 
way my only relief from remorse. Latterly my health 
has been poor, and I have felt myself breaking down. 
Tam probably about your own age, but I feel sure that 
Ishall not livelong. Ihave some distant relatives at the 
East, but I feel that what property I have should be left, 
in the way of atonement, to the man I have wronged. 


**¢ MR, TUBBS CHARGED ME WITH TAKING MONEY FROM THE DRAWER.’ ”’ 


but I succeeded in getting away with my ill-gotten 

ins. I visited different parts of the great West, but 
finally settled down in an out-of-the-way place in 
Montana. I have been here ever since. Part of the 
money I deposited in a Chicago bank, part I brought 
with me. At that time as now mining was the chief 
pusines# in Montana. I engaged in it with varying 
success. Upon the whole I have greatly prospered. 
Probably I have in my possession at least twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 


““T am not able to go East. Would it be possible for 
you to come here and receive the money and property 
I possess, merely leaving me enough to see me through 
the short time I have yet to live? If not—if you, too, 
are unable to travel—will you send me some trusted 
friend who will act in your behalf? If possible, send 
me some one who will remain with me to the end. 
There are rough people hereabouts who might rob me. 
Fortunately, partly from my poor way of living, I am 
not supposed to have much money. Probably no one 
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supposes me to be worth over three to four thousand 
dollars. I dread the time when I shall be quite help- 
less, ag then I should be at the mercy of designing and 
unscrupulous parties. % 

‘“You may be surprised that I have learned your ad- 
dress. Lately I fell in with a stranger from the East, 
who spoke of you and gave me the information I de- 
sired. I trust this letter will be received and that you 
will feel like acting upon it. I shall die easy if I am 
able, even at this late day, to make some atonement for 
my wrong-doing. “Yours respectfully, 

““THomas Nixon.” 

Gerald read this letter with interest, but could 
not understand how it could bear any relation to 
him. 

“What do vou think of it, Gerald?’ asked 
Mr. Nugent. 

‘The man scems truly penitent,’’ answered 
Cierald. 

““You think, then, that it seems sincere and 
truthful? You would be likely to put confidence 
in it?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

‘““T remember this man Nixon; he was a 
trusted clerk in our bank when I was a merchant 
in New York. We all felt amazed when he turned 
out a thief; he had no bad habits or extravagant 
tastes so far as any of us knew.”’ 

“Did you put the police on his track ?’ 

“The matter was reported, of course ; but we 
found that a considerable expenditure was re- 
quired to excite interest and spur on the police 
detectives to active efforts. Finally the search 
was given up and the matter was well-nigh: for- 
gotten.’’ 

‘Then the sum taken did not embarrass the 
firm ?”’ 

‘Only slightly and temporarily. Twenty vears 
have passed, as the letter says, and I had well- 
nigh forgotten Nixon and his crime till this let- 


ter reached me.”? - 


The old gentleman paused, and Cerald felt 
like asking, ‘‘ What are vou going to do about 
it?’ but Mr. Nugent anticipated. 

‘‘T have been thinking over this letter, and 
the writer’s request, and it embarrasses me. Of 
course it is out of the question for me to go out 
to Montana, in my state of health."’ 

““So I suppose, sir. You might send some- 
one.”’ 

“True, but whom shall T send?) Ten years 
ago. when I was more in touch with the world I 
might have thought of someone.’ But, partly ‘oi 
account of my health, I have withdrawn from 
society and from business, and actually I cannot 
think of anyone whom I’should wish to trust 
with such a weighty responsibility.” 


GERALD'S MISSION. 


Gerald quite entered into his feelings and 
views, but was quite unable to offer a suggestion. 
Of what Mr. Nugent had in his mind he had not 
the remotest conception. 

“You will want to do something?’ he said. 
“Such a sum of money is worth securing,"’ 

‘‘So most people would say. In my case, 
having abundant means, I am less likely to he 
influenced by this consideration. My chief ob- 
ject, if I comply with the writer's request, is to 
bring relief to his mind by enabling him to make 
atonement for his offence. It was only this after- 
noon that I thought of one whom I could send 
out to Montana as my agent.’’ 

‘(Ts it anyone I know ?” asked Gerald. 

Mr. Nugent smiled. 

‘*Probably vou know him better than anyone 
else in the world. I mean yourself !"’ 

Gerald started in amazement. 

‘© You really mean it?’ he asked. 

iz3 Yes.” 

**But Tam only a boy.”’ 

“True, but you are a good, sensible and reli- 
able boy. How old are you ?”’ 

“Sixteen, sir.’’ : 

‘So I supposed. The qualities I mentioned 
are not a matter of age. Sometimes a boy is 
more reliable than a man.”’ 

“‘T thank you very much for vour good opin- 
ion of me,’’ said Gerald ; ‘ Iam afraid you think 
too well of me.” 

“Tt may be so, but I have a good deal of con- 
fidence in vou.” 

“Tam very young for such a responsible com- 
mission.”’ 

‘That's true. [ wish you were older, but that 
is a matter that cannot be hastened. The sum of 
it all is, that failing vou I know of no one whom 
I would care to trust. It must be either you or 
none. Are vou willing to undertake the task?” 

‘Yos, sir, if you think me competent. I am 
not only willing, but shall be very glad to.” 

“You are quite sure that you will like it as 
well as staying with Mr. Tubbs ?”’ 

Mr. Nugent said this with a smile. 

“T should not be willing to stay with Mr. 
Tubbs at any rate.”’ 

‘When do you leave him?’ 

‘*To-morrow evening.” 

“Very well. I will get you ready to start for 
Montana on Monday.” 

When Gerald reached home it was five minutes 
past ten o’clock, Abel met him at the door. - 

‘Ma says she won’t have you comin’ home © 
late,’ he said. ‘She'll give it to you!” 


(To he coutinned. 
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